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SUCH  was  the  fuperiority  of  Dr  Lewis's  Difpenfatory,at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  over  all  others  then  extant,  that  it 
foon  fuperfeded  every  work  of  a  fimilar  nature  in  Britain,  and 
obtained  very  high  reputation  abroad.  During  the  life  of  the 
author,  the  improvements  which  that  work  received  from  his 
hands  in  fucceffive  editions,  correfponded  to  the  difcoveries 
that  were  then  made  in  pharmaceutical  chemiftry ;  but  during 
the  period  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  world  were  deprived  of 
the  labours  of  that  ingenious,  induftrious,  and  learned  maEj, 
chemiftry,  in  all  its  branches,  has  received  many  and  very 
great  improvements.  It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  coUe£t  and  apply  the  lateft  and  moft  important  di^ 
coveries  to  his  Difpenfatory,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  pu- 
blic. 

This  attempt  was  carried  into  execution  a  few  years  ago,  by 
the  publication  of  a  work,  under  the  title  of  Edinburgh  Neist 
Dispensatory.  That  work  met  with  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  public  approbation  :  for  in  little  more  than  a  year,  a  very 
large  impreflion  was  completely  fold  off.  On  this  event  it 
would  again  have  been  immediately  put  to  the  prefs,  had  it  net 
been  from  the  expe£lation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacoposia ;  which  was  at  that  time  in  fuch  forwardnefsj 
that  a  fpecimen  of  it  had  been  diftributed  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining the  opinion  of  intelligent  pharmaceutical  chemifts  re- 
fpefting  the  intended  alterations.  That  expe£lation  was  foon 
fulfilled.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788,  the  London 
College,  who  had  made  no  alteration  in  their  Pharmacoposia 
for  near  half  a  century  before,  republifhed  that  work,  with 
many  alterations  and  corre6lions  :  And  as  far  as  the  laft  edi- 
tioa  of  this  publication  has  any  fuperiority  over  the  formci-, 
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that  fuperiority  principally  arofe  from  the  many  importartt  im4 
provements  which  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  contains. 

That  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory  included 
a  complete  tranflation  of  the  prefent  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias,  which  are  by  Royal  authority  the  ftandards 
of  pharmaceutical  pra£lice  in  Britain :  and  it  contained  alfo 
many  additions  from  the  beft  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  lately 
publillied  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  from  the 
Pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  Roffica,  Danica,  Brunfvicenfis  and 
Genevenfis.  But  there  was  not  a  more  material  difference 
between  the  fecond  and  the  former  impreflion  of  this  work,  in 
the  additions  than  in  the  diminutions  :  And  it  was  prcfumed, 
that  no  inconfiderable  advantage  arofe  from  expunging  from 
that  edition  many  articles  which  retained  a  place  in  the  former, 
although  obfolete,  abfurd,  arid  not  intitled  to  more  notice  than 
many  of  the  prefcriptions  of  Galen  and  Paracelfus,  long  fmce 
banifhed  from  every  pharmacopoeia.  By  omitting  thefe,  the 
time  of  the  reader  will  not  only  be  faved,  but  the  danger  of 
error  avoided. 

In  the  fecond  edition,  very  confiderable  alterations  were  alfo 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work.  Inftead  of  four,  it  was 
divided  into  three  parts  :  The  firft  of  thefe,  The  Elements  of 
Pharmacy,  was  in  the  firft  edition  adapted  to  the  principles  of 
modern  chemiftry,  and  iiluftrated  by  engravings  of  the  moll 
convenient  furnaces  and  principal  pharmaceutical  inftrumentsj 
here,  therefore,  there  was  but  little  room  for  alteration ;  and 
it  was  accordingly  prefented  to  the  public  vexy  nearly  in  the 
fame  ftate  as  before.  ^  ,     ,,       .    ,»t   ,•        t 

In  the  fecond  part,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Materia  Medica,_thc 
alphabetical  mode  of  arrangement,  which  has  in  many  particu- 
lars a  decided  fuperiority  over  every  other,  and  which  is  now 
•adopted  in  almoft  every  modern  Pharmacopcela,  was  retained. 
But  to  join  with  this  the  advantages  of  other  arrangements, 
a  ihort  view  was  annexed  of  fome  of  the  leaft  exceptionable 
arrangements,  antient  and  modern.  The  number  of  arti- 
cles, of  which  a  hiftory  is  given  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
was  confiderably  abridged  :  for  all  thofe  were  rejeaed  which 
did  not  retain  the  fanaion  of  fome  modern  Pharmacopoeia  of 
credit.  Some  articles,  however,  which,  although  not  received 
into  any  of  the  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  the  public  on  fuch  authority  as,  at  leaft,  to  point  tnem 
out  as  the  fubjea  of  attention,  were  added.  The  account 
which  was  given  of  the  operation  and  ule  of  each  article, 
correfponded  to  the  pathological  opinions  at  prefent  moft  ge- 
nerally received  among  the  moderns,^  and  to  the  concurring 
ieftimvny  of  faithful  and  accurate'  oi^fervers. 
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The  third  part  contained  what  was  formerly  diflributed  in- 
to two,  viz.  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  and  Medicinal 
Compofitions.  In  this  part  both  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  were  followed,  and  indeed,  in  many  cafes,  it 
is  totally  impoffible  to  draw  an  accurate  line  between  prepara- 
tions and  compofitions :  accordingly,  moft  of  thofe  articles 
which  were  formerly  referred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads, 
had  an  equal  title  to  belong  to  both.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  different  clalTes  of  preparations  and  compofitions,  the  ordet 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  was  followed  ;  which,  while  it 
differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  is  per- 
haps, in  fome  particulars,  preferable  ;  But  under  each  chapter^ 
comprehending  falts,  fpirits,  powders,  pills,  or  the  like,  the 
moft  a£live  and  efteemed  formulje  from  foreign  Pharmacopoe- 
ias which  have  not  a  place  in  thofe  of  Britain,  were  introdu- 
ced.    By  thefe  changes  the  work  was  not  a  little  improved. 

In  the  prefent  edition  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  articles,  or  in  the  general  plan  of  the  work  s 
peculiar  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  accuracy  of  the  tranfla- 
tion ',  and  fome  of  the  principal  typographical  errors  have  been, 
corrected. 

The  additions  are  not  numerous,  although  material :  They 
are  chiefly,  enlarged  tables  of  the  ele£llve  attra6lions,  fmgle 
and  double  j  and  a  complete  account  of  Lavoifier's,  or  th« 
Hew  chemical  dodlrines,  reduced  to  a  fyftematic  formo 
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Explanation  of  the  ContraElions-  ufed  for  the  Titles  of 
different  Pharmacopoeias  quoted  in  this  Work. 


Lond. — Phai-macopoeia  collegii  regalis  medicorum  Londinenfis,  4to= 
Londini,   1788. 

EJin,- — Pharmacopoeia  collegii  regii  medicorum  Edlnburgenfis,8ver. 
Edinburgi,  1783. 

Gen. — Pharmacopoeia  Genevenfis,    ad  ufum  nofocomiorom,   8vo, 

Genevoe,  1780. 

Sitec. — Pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  editio  altera  emendata,  8vo.  Hoi- 
miae,   1779. 

Rofs. — Pharmacopceia  Roflica,  4to,   PetropoII,   1778. 

Brun. — Difpenfatorinmpharmaceuticum  Brunfvicenfe,  410,  Brunf- 
vici,  1777. 

Dan, — Pharmacopoeia  Danica,  regia  au6tontale,  a  collegio  mcdicc 
Hay^nieafi  confcripta,  410,  Hauniae,  1772. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PHARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing,  preferving, 
and  compounding  fubflances  for  the  purpofes  of 
medicine.  This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into 
two  branches,  Galenical  and  Chemical  pharmacy. 
But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature : 
And  accordingly,  procefles  in  one  pharmacopoeia  re- 
ferred to  the  head  of  Chemical,  are  in  another  referred 
to  the  head  of  Galenical.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
even  the  mod  limple  pharmaceutical  preparations 
are  to  a  certain  extent  chemical:  Hence  this  divi- 
fion, founded  on  prejudice,  and  fupported  merely  by 
a  veneration  for  antiquity,  is  now  banifhed  from 
almoft  every  modern  pharmacopoeia. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical 
and  Pradlical;  the  lirll,  conlifting  not  merely  of  fpe- 
Gulative  opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  faSs  and 
principles,  tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  procef- 
fes ;  the  latter,  comprehending  the  mere  manual  la« 
hour  employed  in  procelTes, 
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The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juftly  ftyled 
Scientific  Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  effentially  neceflary 
to  the  due  exercife  of  the  heahng  art :  For  without 
it  the  praditioner  mult  often  err  in  the  forms  of  pre- 
parations and  compofitions  which  he  employs ;  and 
he  muft  often  be  deceived  in  the  effeds  refulting  from 
compofitions,  when  he  infers  their  properties  from  the 
known  powers  of  the  ingredients  in  their  feparate 
ftate.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  improper  to  de- 
tach the  fcientific  and  practical  parts  of  pharmacy 
from  each  other.  And  accordingly,  in  the  firfi;  part 
of  this  work,  a  general  view  is  given  of  the  elements 
of  pharmacy  both  pradlical  and  fcientific,  that  the 
reader  may  be  better  prepared  for  the  confideration 
of  the  particular  procelTes  which  are  treated  of  in  the 
fecond  and  third  parts. 

As  the  new  chemical  dodrines  lately  publifhed  in 
France  by  Mr  Lavoifier  will  in  all  probability  be  ge- 
nerally received  in  Europe,  it  has  been  thought  the 
fubjoined  account  of  them  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  pharmaceutical  reader. 


ABSTRACT 


S   T   R   A   C   T 


F     T  HE 


NEW   CHEMICAL    DOCTRINES. 


i  jlS  the  new  chemical  dodrines,  under  the  name 
of  the  Antiphlogiflic  theory,  have  acquired  great 
celebrity,  and  are  mailing  rapid  progrefs  to  over- 
turn the  theory  of  phlogifton,  fo  long  followed  by 
chemical  philofophers,  it  is  prefumed  that  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  principles  of  the  new  dodlrine  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  moll  readers ;  and  that  an 
explanation  of  thefe  principles  might  with  pro- 
priety form  part  of  the  introdu6lion  to  a  fyi1:em  of 
an  art  which  depends  folely  on  the  fcience  of  Che- 
iriiftry„ 

A  general  account  of  the  new  Chemical  philofo- 
|>hy  cannot  be  more  properly  conveyed,  than  by 
giving  an  abftradt  of  the  Elements  of  Chemiftry, 
lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  Lavoisier,  which  is  the 
only  conneded  fyllem  of  the  new  dodrinea.  The 
fyllem  is  in  a  great  meafure  his  own :  it  owes  its 
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forai  and  coniiilency  entirely  to  his  inveftigation  andJ 
accurate  obfervations ;  and  is  in  a  very  conliderable: 
degree  founded  on  his  own  difcoveries.  Although 
their  fuperiority  has  occafioned  thefe  new  dodrines 
to  be  quickly  fpread  over  Europe,  yet  their  rapid 
progrefs  in  Britain  has  been  farther  affifted  by  that 
excellent  tranllation  of  them  into  our  language  by 
Mr.  Kerr;  who,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  fubjed  has  done  every  juftice,  that  was  in  the 
power  of  a  tranflator  to  do,  to  Mr..  Lavoilier's  book. 

The  principal  difference  between  Mr,  Lavoilier'^S: 
chemical   philofophy,    and  the  Sxahlian  theory, 
conlills  in  his  having  totally  rejeded  the  hypothetic 
-  cal  element  phlogifton,  as  unfounded,  and  even  con- 
tradidory  to  fadl:  and  obfervation ;  while  all  the  phe- 
nomena, ufually  denominated  phlogiftic,  are  clearly 
Ihewn  to  depend  on  the  abforption,  or  extricatioii, 
of  vital  air,  or  its  folid  bafe,  called,  in  the  new  no- 
menclature. Oxygen.     It  is  extremely  lingular,  but 
at  the  fame  time  highly  convenient,  that  nearly  ail 
the  explanations  of  chemical  phenomena,  given  by 
the  followers  of  th^  old  theory,  may  be  changed  into 
the  new  doctrines,  merely  by  abandoning  the  term 
phlogifton,  and  adopting  the  element  of  oxygen,  witli 
a  flight  inverlion  of  the  language.     Whenever  a  bo- 
dy is  by  the  Stahlians  faid  to  become  phlogiHicated, 
or,  in  other  words,  combined  with-  the  imaginary 
element  of  phlogifton,  Mr.  Lavoilier  and  his  follow- 
ers have  clearly  proved  that  oxygen,  or  bails  of  vital 
air,  is  extricated;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  when, 
a. body  was  fuppofed  to  part  with  phlogifton,  or  be 

dephlo-- 
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dephlogillicated,  it  had  in  reality  abforbed,  and  be- 
come combined  with,  vital  air. 

Mr.  Lavoisier  begins  with  explaining  his  ideas 
concerning  the  conftitution  of  elaftic  aeriform  fluids 
or  gaffes,  fhewing,  or  at  leaft  giving  ftrong  arguments 
to  prove,  that  they  conlift  of  a  folid  balls,  combined 
with  the  matter  of  heat,  called  in  the  new  nomen- 
clature, Caloric.  He  founds  this  hypothefis  on  the 
obferved  general  effeds  of  increafed  temperature  m. 
•bodies ;  but  more  efpecially  that  conftant  effed  of 
their  being  augmented  in  their  dimenlions  in  every 
4ire<5lion  in  confequence  of  an  increafed  temperature^ 
And  he  concludes  from  analogy,  that  all  bodies  are 
either /o/f  J,  Jluid,  or  aeriform,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions which  exifl  between  the  attradive  forces  in- 
herent in  their  particles,  and  the  repullive  power 
which  caloric  exerts  to  feparate  them.  It  follows 
from  this  theory,  that  ail  bodies  are  naturally  foiidj 
if  heat,  or  caloric  the  caufe  of  heat,  Vv^ere  abftradled ; 
•and  confequently,  that  all  liquids  and  aeriform  fluids 
coniift  of  a  peculiar  naturally  folid  baiis,  or  a  prifici-- 
pium  proprium,  the  particles  of  which  are  prevented 
from  obeying  the  general  law  of  attradion  by  their 
being  combined  with  caloric,  as  "Si principiwn  commune o 
By  this  hypothefis,  and  by  the  obferved  fad  of  the 
abforption  of  vital  air,  he  explains  the  appearance  of 
heat  in  corabuftion;  ihewing  that  vital  air  which  he 
calls  oxygen  gas,  being -compofed  of  a  folid  bafis,  viz. 
oxygen,  united  with  caloric,  muft  neceffarily  depo- 
iit  its  caloric,  when  it  quits  the  form  of  air  to  corn- 
sine  with  a  folid  combultible  body,  or  to  change 

C  2  from 
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from  a  more  rare  to  a  more  denfe  Hate  of  aggregs-- 
tion ;  and  confequently,  that  thefe  phenomena  de- 
pend on  the  various  eledive  attradions  of  caloric,  as 
far  as  heat  is  concerned.  That  caloric  when  chemi- 
cally combined  with  any  body,  alters  the  aggrega- 
tion of  that  body  to  a  more  rare  ftate,  either  from 
folid  to  liquid,  or  froii^  liquid  to  aeriform,  according 
to  the  exifling  proportions ;  and  that  when  fet  fret; 
from  combination,  it  produces  increafe  of  tempera- 
ture, accompanied  with  light,  or  fire,  in  proportion 
to  its  degree  of  concentration. 

There  are  feveral  limple  elaflic  aeriform  fluids, 
which  in  all  known  temperatures,  retain  the  ftate  of 
gas,  but  which  enter  into  combinations  with  other 
bodies,  fo  as  to  alTume  the  folid  or  liquid  forms  of 
aggregation.  For  the  fake  of  precifion  he  chufes  to 
make  a  diftindlion  between  the  folid  bafis  which  forms 
thefe  combinations,  and  the  gas,  in  which  they  are 
combined  with  caloric.  The  chief  of  thefe  gaffes 
has  long  been  called  vital  air;  but  Mr.  Lavoilier 
thinks  it  preferable  to  confine  the  term  air  to  the  at~ 
mofpheric  fluid,  which  is  a  mixture  of  feveral  gaffes, 
and  to  diltinguifli  the  individuals  by  ad.ding  to  the  ge- 
neric term  of  gas,  a  fpecific  name  derived  fromforae 
eminent  property  of  the  folid  bafis  which  forms  its 
pecuHar  element.  Thus  he  gives  to  vital  air  the 
name  of  oxygen  gas,  from  the  remarkable  property 
of  its  bafe,  which  he  calls  oxygen,  being  the  uni- 
verfal  caufe  of  acidityc 


He 
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He  has  clearly  proved  that  every  inftance  of  corn- 
bullion  is  a  cafe  of  the  combination  of  this  oxygen 
with  the  combuftible  body,  and  that  in  moft  cafes  this 
combination  may  take  place  in  feveral  degrees  or  li- 
mits of  faturation.  In  general,  when  this  faturation 
is  complete,  the  compound  body  is  an  acid;  and,  in 
the  new  language,  the  combuftible  body  is  faid  to  be 
oxygenated.  Thus  moft  combuftible  bodies  are  aci- 
difiable  bafes,  or  fubftances  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  acids  by  combination  with  oxygen. 
When  the  degree  of  the  faturation  of  the  combufti-i 
ble  body  fails  lliort  of  what  is  necelfary  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  an  acid,  the  compound  is  named  an  oxyd. 
The  procefs  in  the  former  cafe  is  called  oxygenation, 
and  the  bafe  is  faid  to  be  oxygenated  :  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  bafe  is  faid  to  be  oxydated,  and  the  ad  is 
ilyled  oxydation.  Thefe  terms  are  virbitrary ;  bu^:, 
as  they  give  clearnefs  and  precifton  to  chemical  lan- 
guage, without  lengthened  explanation,  they  are  of 
great  ufe. 

There  is  only  one  known  inftance  of  a  combufti- 
ble body  combining  with  oxygen,  without  forming 
an  acid  or  an  oxyd  approaching  to  the  acid  ftate. 
Inflammable  air,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  a  fim- 
ple  gas  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen  by  combufti- 
on :  the  two  gafles  depofit  their  caloric,  which  ftiews 
itfelf  in  fire,  or  heat  and  light ;  and  the  compound 
body  refulting  from  their  union  is  water.  From  this 
circumftance  the  folid  bafe  of  the  combuftible  gas 
has  received  the  name  cf  hydrogen  m  the  new  no- 
menclature : 
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menclature ;  and  in  its  aeriform- ftate,  combined  witli 
raloric,  it  is  called  hydrogen  gas. 

One  of  the  aeriform  fluids,  which  compofes  the 
mixture  called  atmofpheric  air,  is  fatal  to  animal  life, 
and  extinguifhes  flame.  It  had  formerly  feveral 
names,  according  to  the  fancy  of  different  philofo- 
phers ;  fuch  as  atmofpheric  mephitis,  foul  air,  phlo- 
giflicated  air,  &c.  In  the  new  nomenclature  it  is 
called  a'x.otic  gas,  and  its  bafe,  from  its  lethal  quality, 
azot.  This  bafe  unites  in  feveral  different  degrees  of 
faturation  with  oxygen,  forming  either  oxyds  or  acids 
according  to  the  faturating  proportions  of  oxygen  in 
the  compound.  In  the  lowelf  degree  of  faturation 
xvith  oxygen,  the  compound  flill  retains  the  aeriibrm 
flate,  and  does  not  dilfolve  in  water :  Thi«,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  principles  of  the  new  nomencla- 
ture, ought  to  be  called  azotic  oxyd  gas ;  but  its 
former  name,  nitrous  gas,  being  very  familiar,  and 
involving  no  contradiftion  or  ambiguity,  is  retainedo 
By  a  farther  faturation  with  oxygen,  this  nitrous  gas 
is  changed  into  the  ftate  of  an  acid,  which  retains  the 
aeriform  aggregation  when  alone  5  but  is  foluble,  in 
confiderable  quantity,  by  water.  For  this  acid  the 
old  name  of  nitrous  acid  is  retained  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons  as  were  given  for  retaining  nitrous  gas ;  but  the 
two  long  known  ftates  of  this  acid  are  diftinguilhed 
by  varying  the  termination  of  the  fpecific  name  : 
The  high-coloured,  red,  fmoking  acid,  formerly 
called  phlogifticated,  is  now  called  mtxous  acid,  and 
the  pale,  ftronger  acid,  which  does  not  emit  red  va- 
pours, formerly-  called  dephlogifcicated  nitrous  acid, 

is 
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is  now  named  nitnV  acid.  The  difference  between 
thefe  two  ftates  of  the  acid  depends  on  different  fa- 
turating  quantities  of  oxygen,  united  with  the  fame 
acidifiable  bafe  ;  the  latter,  or  more  perfe6l  nitric  a- 
eid,  being  fully  faturated  with  oxygen,  while  in  the 
former  lefs  perfedl,  and  fmoking  nitrous  acid,  there 
i's  an  over  proportion  of  azot.  Thefe  acids  may  be 
mutually  converted  into  each  other ;  the  nitric  into 
the  nitrous,  either  by  the  addition  of  azot,  or  the  ab- 
ilradion  of  oxygen  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

Azot  and  hydrogen,  combined  together,  form- 
eauftic  volatile  alkali,  or  aiiimania^  as  it  is  called  in 
the  new  nomenclature.  The  reafon  of  changing  the 
name  of  this  fubftance  is  to  avoid  uneceifary  periphra- 
fis  in  chemical  language,  and,  as  much  as  poilible^ 
to  give  each  particular  fubftance  a  clear  and  appro- 
priated fingle  term ;  the  great  advantages  of  which 
general  principle  of  nomenclature  will  be  feen  by 
comparing  the  new  names  of  the  neutral  falts  with, 
their  old  arbitrary  denominations. 

Several  fnnple  combuftibie  fubftances,  during 
combullion,  combine  with  with  oxygen,  and  form. 
Gxyds  or  acids  in  the  fame  manner  as  azot.  Sulphur^ 
when  burnt  flowly,  unites  v/ith  an  under-faturating 
quantity  of  oxygen  to  form  a  volatile  wxak  and  highly 
odorous  acid,  formerly  called  phlogifticated  vitriolic,, 
or  fulphureous  acid,  but  now  termed  fulphurozitj; 
acid.  When  burnt  more  rapidly,  it  abforbs  a  great- 
er quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  refulting  com- 
pound is  a  ponderous  ftrong  and  inodorous  acid, 

<2alled 
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called  fulphunV  acid,  formerly  the  vitriolic.  Thefd 
are  likewife  changeable  into  each  other,  either  by 
adding  oxygen  to  the  fulphureous,  or  by  taking  it 
away  from  the  fulphuric  acido 

Phosphorus  is  a  iimple  combuftible  fub fiance 
which,  like  fulphur,  combines  with  oxygen  in  two 
degrees  of  faturation ;  the  lefs  oxygenated  combina- 
tion being  called  the  phofphoroz/r,  and  the  more  pep 
fedly  oxygenated  Itate,  the  phofphorfr  acid. 

Charcoal,  or  rather  its  elementary  and  fimplc 
combuftible  part,  called  carbon^  or  char,  to  diftin- 
guilh  it  from  the  impure  mixture  called  charcoal^  u- 
nites,  during  combuftion  with  oxygen  to  form  car- 
bonic or  charic  acid,  formerly  known  by  the  name^ 
of  fixed  air,  fixable  air,  aerial  acid,  &c; 

There  are  ffeveral  known  acids  which  have  not  yet 
been  decompofed,  and  their  acidifiable  bafis  confe- 
quently  remain  unknown.  Thefe  are  the  muriatic 
acid,  boracic  acid,  cind  Jiuoric  acid;  but  from  the  ge- 
neral analogy,  it  may  be  fairly  prefumed  that  they 
conlift  of  pecuHar  combuftible  bafes,  combined  with 
oxygen  as  their  general  acidifying  element.  Though 
muriatic  acid  cannot,  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  chemi- 
cal knowledge,  be  decompounded  fo  as  to  difcover  its 
bafe,  it  can  be  made  to  unite  with  a  confiderable 
additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  it  thereby  ac- 
quires properties  very  different  from  thofe  it  poflefled 
in  its  ordinary  ftate  :  In  this  new  ftate  it  is  called  iri 
the  new  nomenclature,    oxygenated  muriatic  acid'. 

Super- 
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Super-oxygenated  muriatic  acid  would  perhaps  be 
a  better  name  for  it. 

Besides  thefe  fimple  acids,  or  acids  with  fimple 
bafes,  many  acids  have  compound  bafes,  or  two  or 
more  limple  acidifiable  bafes  united  together,  and 
thefe  compound  radicals  are  converted  into  acids,  or 
are  oxygenated  by  combination  with  oxygen.  The 
compound  acid,  long  known  imder  the  name  of  Aqua 
regia,  is  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  elec- 
tive attractions  and  other  phenomena,  that  the  ni- 
tric and  muriatic  acids,  which  form  it,  are  chemical- 
ly combined  together ;  that  is,  their  acidifiable  bafes 
unite  to  form  a  compound  radical,  for  the  acidifica- 
tion of  which  the  oxygen  of  both  acids  ferves  in  com- 
mon. The  other  acidifiable  and  oxydable  compound 
bafes  are  procured  from  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  confift,  in  general,  of  various  proportions 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  united  together,  fometimes 
with  the  addition  of  azot,  or  phofphorus,  or  both. 
In  the  flate  of  oxyds,  thefe  compound  radicals  have 
an  addition  of  oxygen  in  a  faturating  degree  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  acid  ftate  :  fugar,  ftarch,  gum.,  mucus, 
gluten,  oil,  refin,  alkohol,  ether,  &c.  are  compound 
acidifiable  bafes,  united  only  with  the  oxy dating  pro- 
portion of  the  oxygen.     The  acids  of  this  order  are, 

New  Na7nes,  Old  Names. 

Tartarous  acid  Acid  of  tartar. 

Malic  acid  Unknown  till  Iatei)% 

Citric  acid  Acid  of  lemons. 

Pyro-Iignous  acid  ^  ^To^oT"''''''    """"^    ""' 

Pyro-mucous  acid  Empyr.  acid  of  fitgar. 

Pyro-tartarous  acid  Empyr.  acid  of  tartar. 

B  Oxalic 
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Oxalic  add 
Acetous  acid 

Acetic  acid 

Succinic  acid 
Benzotic  acid 
Camphoric  acid 

Gallic  acid 

Laftic  acid 
Sacchola£lic  acid 
Formic  acid 
Bombic  acid 
Sebacic  acid 
Lithic  acid 

Pruffic  acid 


Acid  of  forrel. 
5  Vinegar,  or  acid  of  vine- 
I      gar. 
Radical  vinegar. 

Volatile  fait  of  amber. 

Flowers  of  benzoin. 

Unknown  till  lately. 
5  The    allringent    principle 
C     of  vegetables. 

Acid  of  four  whey. 

Unknown  till  lately. 

Acid  of  ants. 

Unknown  till  lately.   , 

Pitto. 

Urinary  calculus. 
C  Colouring  matter  of  Pruf- 
^      fian  blue. 


It  is  not  pretended  that  thefe  acids  can  be  formed 
by  combining  the  limple  elements  of  their  bafes,  and 
adding  oxygen  to  the  compound  radical,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fynthetic  proof  of  their  nature  and  conftitu- 
tion ;  but  by  means  of  deflrudive  diftillation  in  clofe 
veflels,  and  by  other  accurate  modes  of  analylis,  their 
various  elements  can  be  feparated  from  each  other, 
and  their  feveral  proportions  afcertained  with  tole- 
rable precilion, 


The  metals  form  another  fet  of  oxydable  or  even 
acidifiable  bafes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
the  ftate  of  oxyds,  they  all  agree  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  alkahne  bodies;  while  many  of  them, 
by  a  farther  addition  of  oxygen,  are  converted  into 
acids.  They  are  all  combuftible  bodies,  and  moil  of 
them  require  an  exceeding  high  degree  of  tempera- 
ture to  combine  them  with  oxygen  in  the  dry  way :, 
but  all  of  them  may  be  combined  with  it  in  the  molv 
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way,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  eledtive  attractions. 
What  was  formerly  called  the  reguline  form  of  me- 
tals, is  their  mofl  Umple  flate,  iii  which  they  are  not 
combined  with  any  known  fub fiance;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Hate  of  calx,  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly fuppofed  to  be  pm'e  elementary  bodies,  is  that 
in  which,  by  addition  of  a  faturating  portion  of  oxy- 
gen, lefs  thaii  is  neceffary  for  the  acid  Hate,  they  are 
converted  into  metallic  oxyds,  formerly  denominated 
calces.  Of  this  Hate  of  oxydation,  there  are,  in  mofl 
of  the  metals,  feveral  different  degrees,  and,  in  the 
new  nomenclature,  thefe  different  degrees  of  oxyda- 
tion are  diflinguifhed  by  their  colours,  or  by  the  pe- 
culiar circumflances  in,  which  the  oxydation  is  pro- 
duced. 

It  is  abfolutely  necelTary  for  the  folution  of  a  itie^ 
tai  in  an  acid,  that  the  metal  be  in  the  ftate  of  an  o^ 
xyd,  previoufly  tothe  a(5t  of  folution,  or  that  it  become 
bxydated  during  the  procefs,  either  by  decompo- 
ling  a  part  of  the  acid  ufed  to  dilTolve  it,  or  the 
water  with  which  the  acid  is  diluted.  Thus  it  al- 
ways happens,  that,  when  metals  riot  previoully 
oxydated,  are  dilTolved  in  the  nitric  acid,  or  in  con- 
centrated fulphuric  acid,  a  part  of  the  acid  is  decom^ 
pofed  ;  azot,  or  nitrous  gas,  or  both,  being  difcharg- 
ed  in  confequerice  of  part  of  the  acidifying  oxygen^ 
being  taken  away  from  the  bafe  to  oxydate  the  metal; 
or  fulphurous  acid,  or  even  fuiphur  is  evolved,  from 
a  fimilar  decompofition  of  the  perfed:  fulphuric  acid, 
when  that  is  employed  for  the  folution.  When  di- 
luted fulphuric  acid  is  employed,  the  water  of  dilu- 
'  J)  %  tioa 
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tion  is  decompofed  to  oxydate  the  metal,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  elements  of  the  acid  being  held  toge- 
ther by  a  ftronger  elective  attradion,  than  that  which 
is  exerted  between  the  conftituent  ingredients  of  wa- 
ter; the  confequence  is,  that,  in  this  cafe,  hydrogen 
gas  becomes  difengaged,  and  the  metal,  while  it  is 
dilTolving  in  the  acid,  is  oxydated  by  a  part  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  water. 

The  above  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  whole  of  the 
new  chemical  do6lrines ;  what  remains  is  little  more 
than  a  change  of  nomenclatm'e,  for  the  purpofe  of 
convenience  and  preciiion,  and  to  avoid  ambiguity, 
or  what  appear  to  the  author  to  be  falfe  views  of 
phenomena  and  chemical  fadts. 

The  names  of  the  metals  are  all  made  to  terminate 
in  Latin,  in  the  neuter  gender ;  and  one  word  is  ufed 
for  denoting  each  in  its  moil  perfe6l  Itate  of  purity^ 
as  far  as  the  prefent  ftate  of  chemical  knowledge  per- 
mits. Thus  Platinum,  Aurum,  Argentum,  &c.  de~ 
note  the  perfed  metallic,  or  reguline  ftate  of  Plati- 
na,  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 

The  alkalies  and  earths  are  named  as  follow : 

New  Names.  Old  Names. ,  ,  , 

Potafh  Pure,orcauflic,fixed vegetable  alkali. 

Soda mineral  ditto. 

Ammonia  S  Volatile  alkali  prepared  with  qulck-^ 

^      lime 

Lime  Pure  calcareous  earth. 

Magncfia  Calcined  magnefia. 

Earytes  Pure  ponderous  earth. 

Clay  Pure  argillaceous  earth: 

biliceoua  earth  Pure  filiceous  earth. 

The 
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The  combinations  of  alkalies,  earths,'  and  me- 
tallic oxyds  with  acids,  forming  what  are  called  neu- 
tral, middle,  earthy,  and  metallic  falts,  are  divided 
into  genera  according  to  the  acid  which  forms  part 
of  their  conftitution  ;  and  the  pecuhar  balls  with 
which  the  acid  is  combined  in  each  particular  fait, 
forms  the  fpecilic  name  of  that  compound.  By  this 
means  the  former  unintelligible,  or  falfe  names  of 
thefe  falts,  are  rejeded,  and  terms  are  employed, 
which  not  only  indicate  the  particular  fait  meant  to 
be  exprelTed,  but  alfo  enumerate  the  ingredients,  and 
even  exprefs  the  ftate  of  the  ingredients  which  enter 
the  compofition.  Thus  all  the  falts  which  have  the 
fulphuric  acid,  combined  with  an  alkaline,  earthy,  or 
metallic  bafe,  riq  nsuned  fulpbats  j  while  thofe,  hav- 
ing the  fulphurous  acid  combined  with  the  fame 
bafes,  are  nmned  fulpbites  :  and  fo  of  the  other  acids 
as  in  the  following  table. 

New  Names,  Old  Names, 

Sulphat  of  barytes  Heavy  fpar,  Vitriol  of  heavy  eartii, 

n  C  Vitriolated  tartar,    Sal  de  duobas, 

^  \      Arcanum  duplicatum. 

foda  Glauber's  fait, 

lime  Selenite,  gypfum,  calcareous  vkricL 

maenefia    5%^?'^  ^^^^j  i'i^iitz  fait,  magnefian 
°  \      vitriol. 

ammonia      Glauber's  fecret  fal  ammoniac. 

argil  Alum. 

^  White  vitriol,  goflar  vitriol,  white 
l_     coperas,  vicriol  of  zinc. 
C  Green  coperas,  green  vitriol, martial 
\      vitriol,  vitriol  of  iron, 

manganefe    Vitriol  oT  manganefe. 

cobalt  Vitriol  of  cobalt. 

nickel  Vitriol  of  nickel. 

lead  Vitriol  of  lead. 

tin  Vitriol  of  tin. 

Sulphat 
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New  Na7?ies»  Old  Names. 

c„i^t.'^<^  ^<r  ^         C  Blue  coperas,  blue  vitriol,  Roniaft 

bulphat  01    copper         <        -^  •  f    -^  •  ^    c     ^ 
^  rr  ^      vitriol,  vitriol  or  co|)per« 

bifmuth  Vitriol  of  bifmuth. 

antimony  Vitriol  of  antimony. 

arfenic  Vitriol  of  arfenic. 

mercury  Vitriol  of  mercury. 

lilver  Vitriol  of  filver. 

gold  Vitriol  of  gold. 

platina  Vitriol  of  platina. 

In  fome  cafes  tliefe  falts  may  be  formed  with  a  11^ 
tiiited  and  permanent  fuper-faturating  proportion  of 
acid,  or  with  the  contrary  •  excefs  of  the  alkahne 
earthy  or  metaUic  bafe  :  in  thefe  two  cafes  the  par- 
ticular ilate  of  faturation  is  denoted  by  prefixing  the 
word  acidulous  or  alkahne  to  the  former  names. 
Thus  cream,  or  cryftals  of  tartar,  which  is  known  to 
conlifl  of  potafh,  or  the  fixed  vegetable  alkah,  united^ 
to  an  excefs  of  the  tartarous  acid,  is  called  acidulous 
tartarite  of  potalh,  and  fo  of  the  refl. 

This  is  as  full  an  account  of  the  dodrines  and  iio- 
menclature  of  the  new  chemical  philofophy,  as  the  li- 
mits of  this  prefatory  difcourfe  would  admit :  For  far- 
ther  particulars  the  reader  muff  be  referred  to  Mr 
Lavoiiier's  Elements,  v/here  full  and  clear  explana- 
tions are  given  of  all  the  particular  parts  of  the  fy{- 
tem;  and  where  the  chief  objedtions,  which  have  been 
made  againil:  it  by  the  followers  of  the  old  theory,  are 
obviated  and  anfwered. 

It  is  certainly  no  fmall  confirmation  of  the  reafon- 
ablenefs,  and  fuperior  evidence  of  this  new  chemical 
philofophy,  that  Dr.  Black,  who  has  long  taught 

chemiftry 
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chemifly  in  this  univerlity,  with  the  greatell  and 
mofl  deferved  reputation,  and  who  is  himfelf  a  very 
confiderable  chemical  difcoverer,  has  acknowledged, 
that  the  theory  of  phlogiflon,  according  to  which  all 
his  reafonings  have  been  regulated  fince  he  began  to 
give  ledures,  is  now  become  much  embarralTed,  in 
confequence  of  the  numerous  difcoveries  which  have 
lately  been  made ;  and  that  it  does^  not  afford  fucli 
clear  and  fatisfadory  explications  of  the  phenomena 
of  chemiilry  as  Mr.  Lavoiiier's  theory,  which  is  more 
limple  and  eafily  comprehenlible,  and  more  clofely 
connefted  with  the  new  chemical  fa<5ts, 

Mr.  Kirwan  alfo,  who  has  long  been  a  ilrenuons 
defender  of  the  Stahlian  doftrine,  and  has  even  pu- 
blilhed  a  treatife  in  its  fupport  againft  Mr.  Lavoiiier's 
opinions-,  has  lately,  with  more  ingenuoufnefs  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  molt  men,  candidly  and  openly  ac- 
knov/ledged  his  error,  and  now  fubfcribes  to  the  truth 
of  thofe  very  opinions  he  fo  lately  publicly  oppof- 
ed, 


THE 


Tlie  Reader  is  requeited  to  correcl  the  following  material  ty- 
pographical error,  which  has  unaccountably  been  unnoticed 
in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  the  former,  editions  of  tliis  work. 

P.  205.  column  2d.  line  16.  for — precipitated  ^j  nitrous  acid, 
read     precipitatedyri3?«  nitrous  acid. 


X  ,    DIPvECTIONS   FOR  PLACING  THE  PLATES. 

Pkte  I.'  N**  r.  2.")  rp.  80.. and  81. 

ir.  N*^  I.  2.>     to  be  placed  between     <     84.  and  85. 

,     IlLN°i.2.J  C     88.  and  89. 

N".  B.  Cut  none  of  the  plates  into  fingle  leares  5  and  be 
jure  to  obferve  the  cancelled  leaf. 
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PART    I. 

Elements  of  PHARMACYa 

CHAPTER    I. 


A  general  View  of  the  Properties  and  Relations  of  Medicinal 

Subjlances, 

SEC.  T.    I. 

Vegetables, 

VEGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  furnifhed  with  a  variety 
of  veffels  for  the  reception,  tranfmiffion,  and  perfpiration  of  diffe- 
rent fluids.  Analogous  to  animals,  they  are  produced  ftom  feeds 
and  eggs,  and  are  endowed  with  fuft6lions,by  vyhlch  the  aliment  they  imbibe 
is  changed  into  new  forms,  into  fohds  and  fluids,  peculiar  to  particular 
plants,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant. 

The!  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  will  appear 
ftill  more  ftriking,  when  we  confider  that  the  former  exhibit,  though  in 
a  lefs  degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 

The  fobulum  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  moft  animals,  is  of  a  mixed 
nature  ;  and  is  compofed  of  the  neceffary  union  of  water,  heat,  and  light, 
and  lefs  neceffarily  of  air  and  earth  :  the  ofiice  of  thefe  two  laft  elements, 
feeras  to  be  that  of  filtres,  or  vehicles  for  conveying  the  other  principles  in 
proper  form. 

From  varieties  in  the  flate  and  proportion  of  thefe  feveral  agents,  a 
very  multiplied  diverfity  takes  place  in  the  external  form,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  one  and  the  fame  vegetable:  hence  the  difference  of  plants 
from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  fimilar  circumflaixces.  The  in- 
fluence of  heat,  and  light,  or  what  is  probably  the  fame  thing,  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  infiammable  principle,  is  perhaps  the  moit  important 
article  in  the  aliment  of  vegetables.  This  principle,  whether  derived 
from  the  folar  rays,  from  putrid  matters  employed  in  manure,  or  from 
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the  putrefaction'  of  the  wild  growth,  aflifted  by  calcareous  earths  and  other 
feptics,  is  found  at  all  times  to  modify,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  form,  the 
quantity,  and  even  the  fenfibie  and  inherent  properties  of  vegetables.  It  is 
«f  importance  however  to  remark,  that  the  foundnefs  and  fpecific  principles 
of  vegetables  are  not  invariably  the  mor-^  complete  in  proportion  to  the  vi- 
gour of  their  growth  ;  high  health,  which  is  always  a  dangerous  Hate  in 
the  conftitution  of  animals,  is  often  the  means  of  pervcrtrtig  or  deflroymg 
tbe"(£conomy  of  vegetable  life.  Thus  the  finer  aromatics,  which  naturally 
inhabit  the  dry  and  fandy  foils,^  when  tranfplanted  into  a  moift  and  rich 
one,  or,  in  other  words,  when  placed  in  mould  abounding  with  tha  fomkes 
of  inflammable  principle,  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigoury  and  have  their  bulk 
confiderably  increafed  ;  but  lofe  veiy  much  of  their  fragrance,  as  if  their 
aftive  principles  were  exhaufted  by  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth. 

Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confiderably  in  the  different  periods  of 
their  growth.  Thus,  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  moft  with  odori- 
ferous matter ;  others  again  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attain- 
ed to  a  more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  Hate,  con- 
tarn  an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into  a  fweet  one  : 
others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and  afterwards  by  de- 
grees become  filled  with  a  ftrong  acid.  The  common  grain,  and  fundry 
other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vegetate,,  are  in  tafte  remarkably  fweet  i 
yet  the  kernels  of  certain  fruitff  prove,  at  the  fume  period,,  extremely  acid. 
The  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fum- 
mer,  thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which,  expofed  to  a  gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid  gum- 
my-refins,  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from  abtoad.  In  open  ex- 
pofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants  become  ftronger 
and  more  fragrant,  while  thofe  of  an  oppofite  nature  become  weaker.  To 
thefe  particulars  therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  In  eolleiling  plantS' 
for  medicinal  ufcs. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervc  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one  plant 
are  often  veiy  difl'erent  in  quality  from  each  other.  Thus  the  bitter  herb 
wormwood  liies  from  an  aromatic  root;  andthe  narcotic  popy-head  includes 
feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power.  Thefe  differences,  though  veiy  ob- 
vious In  the  common  culinary  plants,  do  not  fcem  to  have  been  fulHciently 
Obferved  or  attended  to,  in  thufe  plants  that  have  been  admitted  as  articles 
©f  the  materia  medica. 

Without  any  obvious  dependence  on  the  circumflances  above  mention- 
ed, vegetables  are,  like  animals,  alfo  obnoxious  to  difeafes  and  death  ; 
which,  whether  occafioned  by  intenfe  cold,  by  infefts,  lightning,  or  other 
caufes,  always  maintain  a  flriking  analogy  to  the  affeftions  of  animals. 
The  principal  difference  between  animals  and  vegetables  is  that  the  feveral 
parts  of  vegetables  do  not  conflitute  fucha  mutualy  depending  fyftem  as  thofe 
of  the  more  perfect  animals  ;  Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  confiderable  part  of  a 
plant  may  be  dlfeafed  or  dead,  while  the  refl  enjoys  perfedt  good  life  and 
health.  Though  the  phyfiology  of  vegetables  is  hitherto  infufficient  for 
forming  any  complete  dodlrines  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of  their  feveral 
difeafes  ;  yet,  in  many  cafes,  it  might  be  ufeful  to  attend  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  in  the  flate  even,  of  our 
prefent  knowledge,  it  is  of  importance  ■  in  the  ftudy  of  pharmacy  to  be 

/'ware    that .  fuch  dijfeafe*  really  esifl:,  and  are  capable  of  changing  or 
deilroying' 
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deftroying  the  'aftlve  principles  of  many  of  our  racft  valuable  herbs.  In 
the  plants  more  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a  very  clofe  a- 
nalogy  to  many  of  thofe  of  animals  :  feveral  of  the  remote  caufes  are  fuch. 
as  are  known  to  obftruft  perfpiration,  to  induce  general  debility,  or  other- 
wife  diforder  the  animal  oeconomy.  The  difeafes  alfo  are  evidently  mark- 
ed by  a  diminution  of  their  fenfitive  and  moving  principle  ;  and  perhaps, 
in  confequence  of  this  diminution,  their  folids,  their  fap,  and  other  fluids, 
fhrivei  and  decay,  and  the  whole  plant  afTumes  new  forms,  and  is  impreg- 
nated with  inert,  or  fraught  with  noxious  principles.  Analogous  alfo  to 
animals,  the  plant,when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,  runs  into  all  thofc 
changes  common  to  what  is  called  inanimate  matter.  We  fhall  now  pro^ 
cecd  to  examine  the  changes  to  which  vegetables  are  fubjeft. 

I.  Produ3lons  from  VegetaiUs  ly  Fermentation, 

Fermentation  is  a  fpontaneous  motion  excited  in  dead  vegetables  and, 
.animals,  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe  organic  fubftances  in  coafequence  of 
the  principle  of  vegetable  or  animal  life. 

The  circnmfta-nces  favouring  ffrmentation  are  in  general,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fluidity,  -a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  coatafc  of  the  air. 

There  are  however  feyeral  fubftajices,  of  themfelves  not  fufceptible  ef 
fermentation,  which  neverthelefs  may  be  brought  into  that  (tate  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  thofe  that  are  ;  as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  water,  a  portion  of  the  yeft  or  head  thrown  up  to  the  furface  of 
fermenting  liquors.  Without  this  expedient  many  vegetables  ,would  rua 
immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into  the'  putrefactive 
fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that  though  acetous  and  putrefaftive 
ferments  are  unable  to  fl;op  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  are  however  ca- 
pable of  aflimilating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature  in  a  more  perfect  form  ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  manufaftures  of  wine,  rum,  and  vinegar,  it 
is  found  ufcful  to  keep  the  veflels  well  feafoned  with  the  liquor  intended  to 
be  prepared.  Three  diiferent  kinds  or  fl;age&  of  fermentation  have  been 
generally  dillinguifhed  by  chemifts.  The  vinous,  which  furniflies  alcohol, 
or  wha;t  is  commonly  called  fpirit ;  the  acetous,  which  affords  vinegar ; 
and  the  putrefactive,  which  yields  volatile  alkali.  Being  generally  con- 
ftant  in  fuccefijon  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  be  beft  understood 
by  confidering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vegetable  fubftances  are  not 
capable  of  the  vinous  fermentation.:  the  conditions  neceflary  to  its  pro- 
duftion  are,  a  faccharo-mucllaginons  matter  ;  a  fluidity  fomewhat  vifcous, 
the  proper  degree  of  which  is  beft;  learned  from  experience;  a  heat  from  . 
40  to  96  of  Farenheit's  thermonnieter ;  a  confider&ble  raafs  of  matter  ;  and 
the  accefs  of  the  external  air. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermentation  arc,  a  briflc  tu- 
multuary motion,  the  liquor  lofes  its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance, its  bulk  and  heat  aie  confiderably  increafed,  the  folid  parts  are 
buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a  great  quantity  of  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid 
is  difengaged.  This  fluid  or  gas  being^  heavier  than  atmofpheric  air,  float* 
in  feparate  mafles  near  the  furface  of  the  liquor;  and  is  eafily  diftinguiftiabk 
from  common  air,  by  extinguifhing  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitating  lime 
Irpm  iiaiewater,  cryftalliiing  and  rendering  mild  the  cauftic  alkali :  is  the- 
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gas  fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and  the  fixed  air,  aerial  acid,  or  carbonic  acid  of 
modem  chemiils.  After  fome  time  the  cumultitary  motion  in  the  liquor  is;fud- 
denly  checked,  perhaps  froff?  the  generation  of  the  alcohol ;  a  fine  ley  is  alfo 
precipitated  ;  and  the  floating  matter,  if  not  purpofely  prevented,  fubfides  to 
the  bottomof  the  veflel.  In  the  wines  produced  from  the  grape,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  faline  concrete  is  incrufted  on  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  caflcs  ;  and 
this  is  comiTtonly  known  by  the  name  of  tartar,  the  properties  of  which  we 
ftiall  afterwards  examine.  At  the  termination  '*of  thefe  phenomena,  the 
vegetable  matter  has  afTumed  new  properties ;  and  from  being  a  mild,  fweet^ 
Or  gently  acidulous  infufion,  is  now  become  the  briilc  pungent,  and  inebri- 
ating liquor,  called  Wine  or  Vinous  Liquor. 

Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a  great  variety  of  fub- 
ftances :  the  faccharine  fubftances,  or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a  beginning 
vegetation,  are  in  general  fittell  for  the  purpofe  ;  a  multitude  of  collateral 
circumllances  are  alfo  neceffary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  procefs; 
and  in  vinous  liquors,  great  diverfities  are  cbfervable.  Thefe  differences 
are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produced  from  different  fubftances,  but  al- 
fo in  thofe  prepared  from  one  and  the  fame  vegetable.  Thefe  diverfities 
may  be  referred  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  fubftance  to  be  ferment- 
ed, to^  the  Hates  of  fluidity  and  heat,  dnd  to  the  degree  of  fermentation 
to  which  the  fubjeft  has  been  carried.  This  lad  is  principally  modified  by 
the  preceding  caufes,  and  not  unfrequently  by  very  minute  and  apparent- 
ly trifling  circumfi:ances  in  the  condufi:  of  the  operator.  Hence  the  nu- 
merous varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  produced  from  the  grape,  which  have 
been  more  peculiarly  denomiated  ivines.  It  is  an  important  part  of  phar- 
macy to  enquire  into  thefe  differences  with  care  and  attention. 

The  diverfity  in  vinous  liquor  is  ftill  more  obvious  in  thofe  produced 
from  different  vegetables.  Many  of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubfl;ances, 
as  colour,  tafl:c,  flavour,  iScc. ,  often  remain  in  the  wine  ;  not  being  totally 
fubdued  by  that  degree  of  fermentation  neceffary  for  rendering  the  liquor 
vinous.  Hence  the  remarkable  difference  of  wines  produced  from  the  grape, 
and  the  graminous  feeds  :  the  wine  produced  from  thefe  lail  has  been  more 
ftriftly  called  beer  ;  and  is  well  known  to  differ  from  wines  produced  from 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  or  any  other  fruit. 

I.  Of  the  Product  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

The  produdl  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  Is,  as  we  have  juft  now 
mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxicating  liquor  called  wine.  It  is  proper, 
however,  in  pharmacy,  to  enquire  into  the  different  principles  which  enter 
its  compofition.  As  the  wine  furniflied  by  grapes  is  the  moll  valuable 
and  generally  known,  we  fhall  take  it  as  an  example.  Grape-wine,  then, 
is  compofed  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol,  of  tartar,  and  of  a 
colouring  matter.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  we  fhould  lay  down  the 
proofs  of  fuch  a  combination  in  wine,  and  explain  the  methods  by  which 
it  may  be  decompofed  and  feparated  into  the  coullituent  pails  above  men- 
tioned. 

For  this  purpofe,  recourfe  is  generally  had  to  the  afliftance  of  the  fire. 
The  liquor  is  put  into  an  alenibic  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a  white  milky 
f  uid,  of  a  pungent  fmell  and  tafte,  diftils  into  the  recipient.  This  fluid 
ip  called  aquaviia,  or,  in  common  language,  fpirit :  it  is  compounded  of 
-'■■'■■■■','  •  '  watC7t 
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water  and  certain  matters  capable  of  fufpenfion  in  water,  of  alcoljol,  and  of 
a  fmall  proportion  of  oil ;  which  laft  communicates  to  it  a  milky  colour: 
the  yellow  colour,  afterwards  affumed,  is  paft^y  owing  to  the  fame  oil, 
and  partly  to  a  f  )Iution  of  the  extraftive  matter  of  the  wooden  calk* 
in  whicli  the  aqi.  avitae  has  been  kept.  This  aquavitas,  like  wine,  al- 
waya  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  it 
has  htcn  prepared  ;  but  by  farther  dillillation,  and  other  proceffes,  it  i« 
freed  of  its  water,  and  of  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable  matter 
which  the  watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  ;  when  thus  prepared,  it  is  a 
pure  alcohol  or  inflammable  fpirit,  which  is  always  the  fame  from  whatever 
vegetdbie  the  wine  was  produced. 

After  all  the  aqaavltas  has  been  drawn  off,  the  refiduum  now  ceafcf 
to  be  wine;  it  is  of  a  chocolate  colour,  of  an  acid  and  auilere  talle  ;  it  has 
now  affinned  a  hetejogen<:)us  appearance,  and  a  great  quantity  of  falinc 
cryftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor ;  thefe  cryftals  are  the  tartar.  By  the 
above  proceffes,  then,  we  have  fully  decompofed  wine  :  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  different  parts 
of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  ilate  ;  nor  are  we  hitherto  acquaint- 
ed with  any  method  ot  reg*'nerating  the  wine  by  recombining  the  aqua- 
yilas  wilh  the  refiduum :  fome  produdl  of  the  fermentation  is,  therefore, 
changed  or  dellroyed;  and  this  produft  is  probably  fome  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  li/>ed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  af- 
fumes  the  form  and  conliftence  of  an  extract;  the  colouring  part  may  be 
abftradted  by  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  is  not  feparable  from  it  by  the 
addition  of  water :  it  feems  therefore  to  be  of  a  gummi-refinous  nature, 
and  extrafted  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alcohol  generated  during  the 
fermentatioHi 

From  this  analyfis,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine  is  compofed  of  water, 
colouring  matter,  alcohol,  and  a  fomething  that  is  changed  or  loft.  We 
flrall  refer  the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the  proper 
places  affigned  them  in  this  work ;  and  we  hope  that  from  this  general 
furvey  of  the  fubjeft,  the  properties  of  wine,  as  a  folvent  of  feveral  me- 
dicinal fubllances  to  be  afterwards  examined,  will  be  much  more  readily 
underftood.  Before  we  go  farther,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  ley 
precipitated  from  wine  during  fermentation,  is  a  compound  of  ftones, 
pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitriolated  tartar ;  the  two  firft  are  inert  bo- 
dies ;  the  two  laft  we  fhall  particularly  examine  in  their  proper  order. 
We  are  now  prepared  to  confider  the  nature  and  produth  of  the  next  kind 
#r  ftage  of  fermentation,  viz.  the 

2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 

To  underftand  the  procefs  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  we  muft  leave 
for  the  prefent  our  analyfis  of  the  produft  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  and 
return  to  the  wine  in  its  moft  perfeft  and  entire  ftate.  It  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has  become  vinous,  a  partial 
ceffatlon  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  takes  place,  yet  the  wine  ftill 
fufFers  a  flow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation.  We  arc  not  then 
to  confider  the  liquor  as  being  in  a  quicfcent  ftate,  but:  as  conftantly  ap- 
proaching to  th€  next  ftage,  viz.  the  acetous  fermentation,  which  we  are  nov«r 
if>  confidtr.      T^his  kind  of  infenfible  ferr^entatlon,  or  what  we  may  call 

the 
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the  intermediate  change,  feems  to  be  neceffary  to  the  perfedlion  of  the 
Mvme.  Its  degree,  however,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  limitations  : 
when  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thunder,  or  fuch  like  caufes,  the 
wine  becomes  vapid  ;  when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  contadt  of  air, 
&c.  it  approaches  too  far  to  the  acetous  change:  but  in  order  that  the 
vinous  fhall  proceed  fully  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  feveral  circumilances 
are  required;  and  thefe  are  in  general  the  fame  that  were  before  neceffary 
to  the  vinous  ftage.  Thefe  conditions  are,  a  temperate  degree  of  heat,  a 
quantity  of  unferraented  mucilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
free  accefs  of  external  air.  When  thus  fituated,  the  liquor  foon  paffes  m-i 
to  the  acetous  fermentation :  but  during  this  ftage  the  phenomena  are 
not  fo  remarkable  as  in  the  vinous;  the  motion  of  air  is  now  lefs  con- 
fiderable,  a  grofs  un6;uous  matter  feparates  to  the  bottom,  the  liquor 
lofes  its  vinous  talle  and  flavour,  becomes  four,  and  on  diftillation  affords 
no  inflammable  fpirit.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar ;  and  when 
feparated  by  diftillation  from  the  nnftuous  ley,  may  be  preferved  a  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  widiout  undergoing  the  putrid  change:  to  this 
laft,  however,  it  always  approaches  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  vinous 
conftantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermentation  ;  and  this  will  much  more 
readily  happen  if  the  acid  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the  unftuous  fecu- 
lent matter  above  mentioned.  ^Vhen  thus  fituated,  the  vinegar  quickly 
lofes  its  tranfparency,  alfumcs  a  blackifh  colour,  lofes  its  fournefs  and  agree- 
able odour,  has  an  offenfive  tafte  and  fmell,  and,  when  diftilled  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  procefs,  yields  volatile  alkali. 

The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  laft  ^ig^^  viz. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentatio4i. 

From  the  preceding  phenomena,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fame  fub? 
ftarice  which  is  capable  of  the  vinous  and  acetous,  is  alfo  capable  of  the 
putrefadlive  fermentation.  It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  induce  the  firft 
without  a  mixture  of  the  fecond  ;  or  the  fecond  without  a  mixture  of  the 
third.  Hence  every  wine  is  a  little  acid ;  and  there  are  few  vinegars 
without  fome  difpofition  towards  putrefaftion,  or  without  volatile  alkali;^ 
neutralized  by  the  acid  which  predominates.  Notwithftanding  this  feem- 
ing  continuation  of  one  and  the  fame  procefs,  the  putrefadlion  of  vege- 
tables has  its  particular  phenomena^  The  vegetable  matter,  if  in  a  fluid 
ftate,  becomes  turbid,  and  depofits  a  large  quantity  of  feculent  matter ;  ^ 
confiderable  number  of  air-bubbles  are  raifed  to  the  top  ;  but  their  motion 
is  not  fo  brilk  in  the  putrefactive  as  in  the  vinous,  or  even  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation :  neither  the  bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feems  to  be  increaf- 
ed  ;  but  an  acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell,  and  which^ 
by  cliemical  trials,  is  found  to  be  the  volatile  alkali  ;  by  degrees  this  pun- 
gent odour  is  changed  into  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If 
the  fame  train  of  phenomena  have  taken  place  in  a  vegetable  confifting  of 
parts  fomevi'hat  folid,  its  cohefion  is  broke  down  into  a  foft  pulpy  mafs  ;  this 
mafs,  on  drying,  entirely  lofes  its  odour,  leaving  a  black,  cherry-like  refi- 
duum,  containing  nothing  but  earthy  and  faHne  fubftances. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  though  the  circumftances  favouring  the 
putrefaftive  are  the  fame  with  thofe  requifite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous 
fermentations,  yet  thefe  feveral  conditions  are  not  fo  indtt'penfable  to  the 
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former  as  to  the  two  latter  ftages*  All  vegetables  have  more  or  lefs  tendency- 
to  putrefaftion,  and  a  great  number  of  them  nre  capable  of  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation :  but  the  proportion  of  thufe  capable  of  the  vinous  is  not  coufider- 
able  >  atid  thefe  laft  will  run  into  the  putrid  in  circumllances  in  which  they 
cannot  undergo  the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous  fermentations.  Thus  flour 
made  into  a  foft  pafte  will  become  four  ;  but  it  mufl.  be  perfeftly  diflblved 
in  water  to  make  it  fit  for  the  vinous  ftage  ;  whereas  mere  dampnefs  is  fuf- 
iicient  to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  :  befides  the  condition  of 
fluidity,  a  lefs  degree  of  heat,  and  a  more  limited  accefs  of  air,  are  fuffi- 
cient  for  producing  the  putrefaftive  fermentation. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  ail  vegetables,  in  whatever  ftate  they  may 
be,  are  liable  to  a  kind  of  putrefaftion  :  in  fome  the  change  is  flow  and 
gradual,  but  never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  the  texture  and  cohefioa 
of  the  raoit  folid. 

We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated  during  the  vinous 
fermentation  were  fixed  air  or  aenal  acid  ;  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the 
incipient  {late  of  this  fermentation  a  (quantity  of  gas  is  ftill  evolved,  and  along 
with  it  a  quantity  of  alkaline  air  :  in  the  advanced  fliate,  however,  wc 
j&nd  thefe  vapours  of  a  different  nature  ;  they  now  tarnifli  filver,  and  ren- 
der combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  acids  of  black.  When  produ- 
ced in  large  quantity,  and  much  confined,  as  happens  in  Hacks  of  hay  put 
up  wet,  they  buril  into  a&ual  flame,  confuming  the  hay  to  aflies  :  on  other 
occallons,  the  efcape  of  thefe  vapours  difcoversitfelf  by  an  emiflion  oflightp 
as  in  the  luminous  appearance  of  rotten  wood  when  placed  in  the  dark. 
From  the  above  phenomena  it  Is  evident,  that  thefe  vapours  abound  with 
the  principle  of  inflammability  ;  and  their  odour  probably  depends  on  this 
principle  loofcly  combined  with  the  water,  or  fome  other  parts  of  the  vo= 
latilifed  matter.  This  gas  is  therefore  different  from  that  feparated  during 
the  vinous  fermentation  ;  it  is  the  phlogillicated,  and  fometlmes  the  in- 
flammable air  of  Dr  Prieftly,  or  the  hydrogen  of  of  Lavoifier. 

We  have  thus,  for  tlie  fake  of  clearnefs,  and  In  order  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  fubje6l,  traced  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through 
its  difl"erent  flages :  it  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  though  every 
vegetable  that  has  fuffered  the  vinous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and  putre- 
faftive  fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  ftage  is  not  necefiarily  preceded  by  the 
firil,  nor  the  third  by  the  fecond  ;  or  In  other  words,  the  acetous  fermea- 
tation  is  not  necefiarily  confined  to  thofe  fubflances  which  have  undergone 
the  vinous,  nor  the  putiefaftive  to  thofe  which  have  undergone  the  ace- 
tous fermentation.  Thus  It  is,  that  gums  diflblved  In  water  pafs  to 
the  acetous  without  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  and  gluti- 
nous matter  feems  to  run  into  putrefafton  without  ftiewing  any  previous 
acefcence  i  and  farther,  thefe  changes  frequently  happen  although  the 
matter  be  under  thofe  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the  preceding^ 
ftages,  >    ^ 

From  the  foregoing  flcelch,  the  Importance  of  this  fubjeft  in  the  ftudy 
'  of  Pharmacy  will  be  obvious  at  firft  fight :  it  cannot,  however,  afibrd 
lis  any  ufeful  Information  on  thd  native  ptiuciples  of  vegetables;  but  it 
prefeuts  to  us  new  produ£ls,  the  importance  of  which  Is  well  known  iri 
chemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  In  arts.  The  neceflity  of  being  well  acquaint-. 
<:d  with  the  feyeral  fa&i  (for  of  theory  we  know  none  fatisfadlory),  will 
.  «-        .   •  appcav 
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appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiflory  and  preparation  of  many  of  our  moff 
valuable  drugs.     We  are  next  to  confider  a  fet  of  no  lefs  complicated  ope-- 
rations,  viz. 

II.  ProduBlons  from  vegetables  by  Fire. 

In  order  to  analyfe,  or  rather  to  decompbfe  vegetables  by  the  naked 
fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  is  put  into  a  retort  of 
glafs  or  earth.  Having  filled  the  veffel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds,  we 
place  it  in  a  reverbatoty  furnace,  adapting  it  to  a  proper  receiver.  To 
coUeCl  the  elailic  fluids,  which,  if  confined,  would  buril  the  vefltis  (and 
which,  too,  it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  produfts  of  the  analyfis), 
we  ufe  a  perforated  receiver  with  a  crooked  tube,  the  extremity  of  which 
18  received  into  a  vefTel  full  of  water,  or  of  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  bafon 
containing  the  fame  fluid  :  by  this  contrivance,  the  liquid  matters  ari 
coUedled  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aerifornfi  fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted 
veflel.  If  the  vegetable  is  capable  of  yielding  any  falinc  matter  in  a  con- 
crete ftate,  we  intcrpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  receiver  another  vef- 
fel, upon  whofe  fides  the  fait  fublimes.  Thefe  things  being  properly  ad- 
jufted,  we  apply  at  firft  a  gentle  heat,  and  increafe  it  graxlually,  that  wc 
may  obferve  the  difi'erent  produfts  in  proper  order.  At  firll  an  infipid 
watery  liquor  pafles  over,  which  is  chiefly  compofed  of  the  water  of  vege- 
tation ;  on  the  heat  being  a  little  farther  increafed,  this  watery  liquor,  or 
phlegm^  becomes  charged  with  an  oily  matter,  having  the  odour  of  the  ve-  ' 
getable,  if  it  pofleffed  any  in  its  entire  fl;ate  ;  along  with  this  oil  we  alfo 
obtain  an  acid  refembling  vinegar,  and  which  communicates  to  the  oil 
fomewhat  of  a  faponaceous  nature  ;  on  the  heat  being  carried  ftill  farther, 
we  procure  more  acid,  with  an  oil  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  colour  gra- 
dually deepens  as  the  diilillation  advances.  The  oil  now  ceafes  to  retain 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  vegetable  ;  and,  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends 
forth  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell  like  tar :  it  is  then  called  empyreumatic  oil. 
About  this  time  alfo  fomeelaftic  vapours  rufli  into  the  inverted  veflTel ;  thefe 
gi^nerally  confifl:  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a  mixture 
of  both  ;  the  volatile  fait  now  alfo  fublimes,  if  the  vegetable  was  of  a  nature 
to  furnifli  it.  By  the  time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  acquired  a  dull  red 
heat,  nothing  further  will  arife  :  we  then  fl:op  ;  and  allowing  the  veffel  to 
cool,  we  find  a  mafs  of  charcoal,  retaining  more  or  lefs  the  form  andap« 
pearance  of  the  vegetable  before  its  decompofition. 

We  have  thus  defcribed,  in  the  order  of  their  fucceflion,  the  feveral  pro- 
ducts obtained  from  the  generality  of  vegetables  when  analyfed  m  clofe 
veflels  and  in  a  naked  fire. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underfl:ood,  that  the  proportion  of  thefe  princi- 
ples turns  out  very  various ;  the  more  fucculent  yield  more  water,  and 
the  more  folid  affxtrd  a  greater  quantity  of  the  other  principles.  Inde- 
pendently alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  produfts  tbemfclves  are  "] 
found  to  differ  in  different  vegetables:  thus  in  the  cruciform  plants,  and 
in  the  emulfive  and  farinaceous  feeds,  the  faline  matter  which  comes  over 
with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alkaline  ;  fometimes  ft  is  ammo- 
niacal,  from  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  volatile^  alkali  paffmg 
over  at  the  end  of  the  procefs ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  acids  of  vege- 
tables are  not  all  of  the  fame  nature,  though  they  exhibit  the  fame  exter- 
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nal  maj-ks.  When  volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  It  is  always  found  in  the 
mild  effervefcing  ftate;  it  is  procured,  however,  from  a  few  vegetables  only; 
it  is  feldom  in  a  concrete  form,  being  generally  diiTjlveu  in  the  phlegm  ; 
and  as  it  ordinarily  makes  Its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  procefs,  It 
is  probable  that  its  fgrmation  Is  owing  to  fome  peculiar  combination  of 
the  oil  and  lixed  alkali.  The  plants  containing  much  oily  ccmbuttible 
matter  feem  to  be  thofe  which  more  peculiarly  yield  Inflammable  air, 
while--the  mucilages  appear  to  be  as  pecnllarly  fitted  for  aflbrding  the 
fixed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  charcoal  feem  to  be 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced  :  on  a  mi- 
nute examination  (which,  however,  is  net  the  bufinefs  of  pharrracy),  it 
is  found  to  confift  of  fixed  air,  the  principle  of  inflaramablluy,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  earth,  fallne  matter,  and  a  little  water.  The  whole  of  the 
analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,  water,  earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflam- 
mability ;  for  by  repeated  dilHllations  the  oil  is  refolved  Into  water,  the 
principle  of  mflammability,  and  a  little  earth  j  the  fallne  matter  alfo  l» 
a  produdl  arlfing  from  a  combination  of  the  earthy  matter  with  water  or 
the  principle  of  inflammability.  In  fome  fhape  or  other,  or  perhaps  with, 
both.  That  thefe  combinations  take  place,  has  at  leaft  been  the  opinion 
of  the  chemifl.s. 

We  formerly  faid  that  charcoal  was  partly  cqmpofed  of  fallne  matter  ; 
it  therefwe  remains  that  we  fhould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  In  order 
to  obtain  or  fcparatethe  articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

Thejixed  Salts  of  Vegetables. 

When  vegetable  cbarcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  remains  a  quantity  of 
allies  of  cinders  or  a  blacklfli  grey  or  white  colour  :  thefe,  when  boiled 
or  Infufed  in  water,  communicate  to  it  a  pungent  fallne  talle  ;  the  fait 
thus  held  in  folutlon  may,  by  evaporation,  be  reduced  to  a  concrete  fl:atet 
this  fallne  matter,  however,  is  generally  found  to  be  mixed  with  ferrugi- 
nous, earthy,  and  other  impurities,  and  llkewife  with  a  number  of  neu- 
tral falts  of  different  kinds.      In  thrs  mixed  condition  it  is  the 

Potafloes  ufed  in  Commerce. 

This  fait,  or  rathei  compound  of  different  falls,  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing large  quantities  of  wood  of  any  kind  ;  and  this  procefs  is  called  inci- 
neration :  the  predominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline ;  and  as  the  neu- 
tral falts  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other  means,  they  are  gene- 
rally neglefted  in  the  purification  of  potaflies.  Potaflies,  then,  freed  from 
its  Impurities,  and  feparated  from  the  other  falts  by  proceffes  to  be  here- 
after  mentioned,  is  now 

The  Jixed  vegetable  Alkali. 

Alkalies  in  general  ar-e  dlftingulfhed  by  a  pungent  tafte,  the  very 
reverfe  of  that  of  fournefs  ;  by  their  deftroying  the  acidity  of  every 
four  liquor ;  and  by  their  changing  the  blue  and  red  colours  of  ve- 
getables to  a  green  :  they  attraft  more  or  lefs  the  moillure  of  the  air,  and 
fome  of  them  deliquate.  The  fixed  alkalies,  which  we  fliall  at  prefent 
confider  more  particularly,  are  fufible  by  a  gentle  heat :  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  they  are  diffipated  ;  their  fixity,  therefore,  is  only  relative 
to  the  other  kind  of  alkalies,  viz.  the  volatile  :  they  dlfTolve  and  form  glafs 

J"  with 
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with  earths  :  and,  laftly,  -when  joined  with  acids  to  the  point  of  fatura- 
tion,  they  form  what  are  called  Neutral  Salts. 

Thefe  characters  will  afford  fome  neceffary  and  preliminary  knowledge 
of  thefe  fubftances  in  general ;  and  we  fnall  afterwards  find  that  they  are 
funicient  to  diftinguiih  them  from  all  other  faline  bodies  :  it  is  neceffary, 
however,  to  examine  them  more  minutely,  and  our  analylis  has  not  yet 
reached  fo  far  as  to  prefcnt  them  in  their  fimpleil  fcate.  Previous  to  the 
difcoveries  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which  we  at  prefent 
fpeak  of  particularly),  when  feparated  from  the  foreign  matters  with 
which  it  is  mixed  in  the  afhes,  was  confidcred  to  be  in  its  pureil  flate  ; 
we  fhali  afterwards  find  that  it  is  fxill  a  compound  body,  and  is  really  a 
neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid. 
We  prefume,  then,  that  the  particular  hifhory  of  its  chemical  and  medi- 
cinal properties  will  be  better  underllood  when  we  come  to  thofe  proceffes 
by  which  it  is  brought  to  its  moll  pure  an  i  fimple  flate.  We  fliall  only 
therefore  obferve  for  the  prefent,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not  only  in 
its  pure  flate,  but  alfo  when  neutralifed  by  aerial  acid,  feems  always  to  be 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced. 
Thofe  of  fome  fea-plants  muft,  however,  be  excepted  :  the  faline  matter 
obtained  from  thefe  lalt  is,  like  the  former,  in  a  mixed  and  impure  ilate  ; 
it  differs,  however,  from  potafhes,  in  containing  an  alkali  of  fomewhat 
different  properties.  The  cinder  of  fea-plants  containing  this  alkali  is 
sailed 

Soda,  then,  as  we  have  juft  now  hinted,  is  produced  by  the  incinera- 
tion of  the  kali  and  other  fea-plants :  And  from  this  impure  and  mixeci 
niafs  of  cinder,  is  obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali,  or  na- 
tron, as  it  is  now  denominated  by  the  London  College.  This  alkali  has 
acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe  it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marine  or  fea 
fait :  it  differs  from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more  eafily  cryftalizable  ; 
when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former  attraft  humidity  fufficient  to  form 
■a  liquid  ;  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  to  the  tafle,  and,  according  to  Berg- 
man, has  lefs  attraftion  for  acids  than  the  vegetable  alkaU. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali,  when  deprived  of  fixed 
air,  that  is  to  fay,  when  brought  to  its  purefl  flate,  can  fcarcely,  if  at  all, 
be  dillinguiflied  from  the  vegetable  alkali ;  and  indeed  the  true  diflinclioa 
can  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations,  each  of  them  affording  with 
the  fame  acid  very  different  neutral  falts.  It  belonged  to  this  place  to 
mention  fome  of  the  charafhers  of  alkalies  in  general,  and  alfo  fome  of 
thofe  marks  by  which  the  vegetable  and  mineral  alkalies  are  diflinguifa- 
ed  from  each  other  ;  but  for  a  more  particular  hiflory  of  their  chemical 
Tind  medicinal  properties,  we  rtfer  to  the  account  of  their  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rarely  produced  from  vegetables, 
but  is  generally  obtained  from  animal  matter,  we  Ihall  coafider  that  kind 
o/ alkali  when  we  come  to  ar^alyfe  the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  Vcgetalh  Earth. 

After  all  the  faline  matter  contained  in  the  afhes  of  vegetables  has 
been  walled  off  by  the  proccffcs  before  mentioned,  there  yet  remains  one 
'  ■'.    '  i»fip,i^^  ■ 
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jnfipid  earthy-like  powder,  generally  of  a  whitlHi  colour,  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  from  which  feme  iron  may  be  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is 
faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the  vitriolic  acid ;  a  kind  of  felenite  ha* 
tlKq  been  obtained,  but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ;  this  refiduum  of  burnt  ve- 
getables differs  alfo  from  Calcareous  earth,  in  not  being  fufceptible  of  be- 
coming quicklime  by  calcination.  It  has  been  found  that  this  refiduum* 
inflead  of  an  e?.rth,  is  a  calcareous  phofphoric  fait,  fimilar  to  that  obtained 
from  the  bones  of  amlmals. 

We  have  thus  finiflned  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  the  naked  fire  i> 
and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like  the  analyfis  by  fermentation,  it  caa 
afford  us  no  ufeful  information' on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a  rational  fcience,  and 
to  examine  the  component  pai-ts  and  internal  conftitution  of  bodies,  it 
was  imagined,  that  this  refolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difcovering  to  uS 
all  their  aftive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed  with  each  other,  would 
afford  the  furell  means  of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers.  -  But  on 
profecuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they  were  infuf- 
iicient  for  that  end :  that  the  analyfes  of  poifonous  and  efculent  plants 
agreed  often  as  nearly  as  the  analyfes  of  one  plant  :  that  by  the  aftion  of 
a  burning  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not  barely  feparated,  but 
altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms  ;  info  much  that  it  was 
impoffible  to  know  in  what  form  they  exifted,  and  with  what  qualities 
they  were  endov/ed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitions  happened. 
If,  for  example,  thirty -two  ounces  of  a  certain  vegetable  fubftance  are 
found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a  half  of  acid  liquor,  above  one  ounce 
and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a  half  of  fixed  alkaline  fait: 
what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  gutti 
Arabic  ? 

III.    Substances  naturally  contained  hi  Vegetables,  and fepar able  by  Art 
ixjithoiit  Alteration  of  their  native  ^'alitiss. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  is  one  general  fluid  or  blood  whicli 
Is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from  which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular plants  and  theii  parts  are  prepared  by  a  kind  of  fecretion  :  To 
this  fuppofed  general  fluid  botanifls  have  given  the  naine  oi  fap.  This 
opinioH  is  rendered  plaufible  from  the  analogy  in  ^lany  other  refpefts  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  fubttances  :  and  indeed  iT  we  coniider  the 
■water  of  vegetation  as  this  general  fluid,  the  opinion  is  perhaps  not  verjf 
far  from  the  truth  ;  but  the  notion  has  been  cai-ried  much  farther  than 
fuppofing  it  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  opinion  of  naturalifts  on  this  fub- 
jeft  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fuppoited  by  expei-ience.  It  is  difficult  to 
extradl  this  fap  without  any  mixture  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But  in  a 
few  vegetables,  from  which  it  diftiis  by  wounding  their  bark,  we  find  this 
fuppofed  general  blood  pofTeffing  properties  not  a  little  various  :  Thus  the 
juice  effufed  from  a  wounded  birch  is  confiderably  different  from  that 
poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

1.  Grcfs 
Fa 
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I.   Grofs  Oils. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contaiu  an  oil  in  two  different  ftatej.  That 
is,  in  feveral  vegetables  a  certain  quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant  to  their 
conftitution,  is  often  lodged  in  dillioft  refcrvoirs,  and  does  not  enter  in- 
to the  compofition  of  their  other  principles  :  in  nioft  vegetables,  again, 
another  quantity  of  oil  Is  combined,  and  makes  a  conftituent  part  of  their 
principles.  Of  this  laft  we  formerly  Ipoke  in  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by 
Sre  ; .  and  it  is  the  farmer  we  mean  to  confider,  under  the  three  following 
heads. 

Grofs  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits,  and  in  certain  feeds ; 
from  which  they  are  commonly  extracted  by  exprefiion,  and  are  hence 
diitinguifhed  by  the  name  qI  Exprejfed  Oils.  They  are  contained  alfo  in 
all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examined,  and  may  be  forced 
out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ;  but  here  their  qualities  are  much  altered  in  the 
prccefs  by  which  they  are  extracted  or  difcovered,  as  we  have  feen  wnder 
the  forgoing  head. 

Thefe  oil's,  in  their  common  ftate,  are  not  difloluble  either  in  vinou* 
f^irits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of  certain  intermedia  they  may  be 
imited  both  with  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a  flcilful  interpofition  of 
fngar  renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into  what  are  called  lohochs  and 
oily  draughts  :  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with 
water  into  a  milky  fluid  :  by  alkaline  falts  they  are  changed  into  a  foap, 
which  is  mifcible  both  with  water  and  fpiritous  liqours,  and  is  perfeftly 
dlflblved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of 
any  acid  to  the  foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait ;  and  the  oil,  which 
of  courfe  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkable  change, 
that  it  now  diffolves  without  any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Exprefled  oils,  expofed  to  the  cqld,  lofe  their  fluidity  greatl)^ :  fome  of 
them,  in  a  fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a  confiftent  mafs.  Kept 
for  fome  time  in  a  warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid  :  their 
foft,'  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed  into  a  fliarp  acrimoni- 
ous one  :  and  in  this  ftate,  infl:ead  of  allaying,  they  occafion  irritation  ; 
Jnftead  of  obtunding  corrofive  humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe 
oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  contained  in  the  original 
fubjeft  :  hence  arifcs  the  rancidity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  al- 
monds and  thofe  called  the  eold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  contfa6l  in  keeping. 
Neverthelefs  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubjeS,  unites  with  the  water 
into  an  emulfion  or  miky  liquor,  which,  inflead  of  growing  rancid,  turns- 
four  on  Handing. 

It  appears  then  that  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes  on  in  theprogrefti 
of  oils  in  the  rancid  itate  ;  and  it  would  feem  from  fome  experiments  by 
Mr  Macquer,  that  an  acid  is  evolved,  which  renders  them  more  foluble  iji 
fpirit  of  wine  than  before. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a  degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human  body, 
thefe  oils  fuffer  little  diiTipation  of  their  part=.  In  a  greater  heat  they 
emit  a  pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ;  and  Avhen  fuffered 
to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  aqulred  a  greater  degree  of 
•onfiftence  than  they  had  before,  together  with  an  acrid  talle.     In  a 
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heat  approaclung  to  ignition,  in  clofe  veflels,  the  greateft  part  of  the  oil 
arlfes  in  an  empyreumatic  flate,  a  black  coal  remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  Matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut,  we  ob- 
tain, inflead  of  a  fluid  oil,  a  fubllanee  of  a  butyraceous  confiftence  ;  and 
from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a  folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow.  Thefe  con- 
crets  are  moft  commodioufly  extracted  by  boiling  the  fubllanee  in  wa- 
ter :  the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes 
.to  the  furface,  and  refumes  its  proper  confiftence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

The  fubftances  of  this  clafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with  ex- 
preffed  oils,  but  are  lefs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping  than 
moil  of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppcfed  by  the  ehemills,  that  their 
thick  confiftence  is  owing  to  a  larger  admixture  of  an  acid  principle; 
for,  in  their  I'efolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a  vapour  more  fenfibly  acid 
than  the  fluid  oils  ;  and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated 
acids,  are  reduced  to  a  thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  EflentialOils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts  of 
vegetables,  that  are  conliderably  odorous^  They  arc  the  direft  prin- 
ciple, in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and 
other  adive  powers  of  the  fubjecl,  refide  ;  whence  their  name  of  EJJ'en- 
t£s  or  EJfent'ml  Oils. 

Elfential  oils  are  fecreted  fluids  ;  and  are  often  lodged  in  one  part  of 
the  plant,  while  the  reft  are  entirely  void  of  them.  Sometimes  they 
are  found  In  feparate  fpaces  or  receptacles ;  and  are  there,  vlfible  by 
the  naked  eye  :  thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  and  many 
others,  there  are  placed  every  where  fmali  pellucid  veficles,  which,  by 
preffing  the  peel  near  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  fquirt  out  a  quantity 
of  eflintlal  oil,  forming  a  ftream  of  lambent  flame  ;  hence,  too,  an  oleo- 
faccharum  may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exterior  furface  of  thefe  peels 
vrith  a  piece  of  lump  fugar,  which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficles, and 
abforbs  their  contaiped  oil. 

Elfential  oils  unite  with  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with  it 
one  homogenous  tranfparent  fluid  ;  though  fome  of  them  require  for  this 
purpofe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  others.  The  diffe- 
rence of  their  folubility  perhaps  depends  on  the  quantity  of  difengaged 
acid;  that  being  found  by  Mr  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the  folutioii 
of  eflentlal  oils,  but  even  of  thoie  of  the  uncluous  kind.  Water  alfo, 
though  it  does  not  dilfolve  their  whole  fubftance,  may  be  made  to  Im- 
bibe fonie  portion  of  their  more  fubtile  matter,  fo  as  to  become  confi- 
derably  impregnated  v/ith  their  flavour  ;  by  the  admixture  of  fugar,gum, 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are  made  totally  dilfoluble  in 
water.  Digefted  with  volatile  alkali,  they  undergo  various  changes  of 
colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  conliderabie  degrees  of 
fragrance  ;  while  fixt  alkali  univerfally  impairs  their  odour. 

The  fpeclfic  gravity  of  moft  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than  that  of  water  ; 
fome  of  them,  however,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  In  water;  but  thefe  va- 
rieties fliall  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  their  preparation. 

Jq  the  heat  of  bailing  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale  j  and  on  thia 

principle 
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principle  tliey  are  commonly  extrafted  from  fubjefts  that  contain  them  j 
for  no  other  fluid,,  which  naturally  exifts  in  vegetables,  is  exhalable  by 
that  degree  of  heat,  excepting  the  aqueous  moifture,  from  which  great- 
eft  part  of  the  oil  is  eafily  feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils  arife  with  a 
much  lefs  heat,  a  heat  little  greater  than  that  in  which  water  beginsvi- 
libly  to  evaporate.  In  their  refolution  by  a  burning  heat,  they  differ  lit- 
tle from  expreffed  oils. 

EiTential  oils,  expofed  for  feme  time  to  a  w'arm  air,  fufFcr  an  alteratioa 
very  different  from  that  which  the  expreffed  undergo.  Inftead  of  grow- 
ing thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  and  at 
length  harden  into  afolld  brittle  concrete  ;  with  a  remarkable  diminution 
of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and  warm  flimulating  quality. 
In  this  flate,  they  are  found  to  confift  of  two  kinds  of  matter  ;  a  fluid  oil, 
■volatile  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  original  oil ;  and  of  a  groffer  fubftance  which  remains  behind,  not 
jcxhalable  without  a  burning  heat,  or  fiich  as  changes  Its  nature,  and  re- 
iblves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a  concentrated  acid  initantly  produces.  In  ellential 
oils,  a  change  nearly  fmiilar  to  that  which  time  effedfs.  In  making  thefe 
kinds  of  mixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ;  for  when  a 
ilrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre,  is  poured  hallily  into  an  effentlal 
oil,  a  great  heat  and  ebnllitlon  enfue,  and  often  an  explofion  happens,  or 
the  mixture  burfts  into  flame.  The  union  of  expreffed  oils  with  acids  is 
accompanied  with  much  lefs  conillft. 

4,  Concrete  efiential  Oil. 

Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root,  Inflead  of  a  fluid  effen- 
tlal oil,  yield  a  fubftance  poffeffing  the  fame  general  properties,  but  of  a 
thick  or  febaceous  confiftence.  This  fubftance  appears  to  be  of  as  great 
volatility  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid  oils  :  it  equally  exhales  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes  upon  the  furface  of  the  coUefted 
vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  Its  concreting  again  In- 
to Its  original  confiftent  ftate,  without  any  leparation  of  it  into  a  fluid 
and  a  folid  part,  diftingulihes  it  from  eflentlal  oils  that  have  been  thick- 
«ned  or  indurated  by  ag=  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody  parts 
«f  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  effentlal  oils,  and  folubleboth 
In  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits  :  it  unites  freely  with  water  by  the  inter- 
vention of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  Imperfedlly  by  the  other  Inter- 
media that  render  oils  mifcible  with  watery  liquors.  It  diiTe;rs  from  the 
febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  eflentlal  oils,  in  fufl'ering  no  fcnfible  alteration 
from  long  keeping  ;  In  being  totally  exhalable,  not  only  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  in  a  warm  air,  without  any  change  or  feparation  of  its 
parts,  the  laft  particle  that  remains  unexhaled  appearing  tobe  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  original  camphor  :  in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic  im- 
preffion,  and  fuffering  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  fire  to  which  it 
can  be  expofed  In  clofe  veffels,  though  readily  combuftible  inthe  open  air; 
in  being  dlffolved  by  concentrated  acids'  into  a  liquid  form ;  and  in  fevc- 
ral  ether  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  in  this  place. 

6.  RciiB. 
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'     6.  Refill. 

Essential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  "Rejtns.  When 
tlie  indurated  raafs  has  been  cxpofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  till  its 
more  fubtiie  part,  or  the  pure  effential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exhaled, 
the  grofs  matter  left  behind  is  likevvife  called  refin.  We  find,  in  many- 
vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to.  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  concretes ; 
fonie  containing  a  fubtiie  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  o- 
thers  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling  in  that  heat. 
,  Refins  in  general  difTulve  in  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  though  fome  of  then* 
much  more  difficultly  than  others  :  it  is  chiefly  by  means  ol  this  diflblvent 
that  they  are  extrafted  from  the  fubjefts  in  which  they  are  contained. 
They  dilTolve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprefled  and  effential ;  and  may  be  united 
with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  4:he  fame  intermedia  which  render  the 
fluid  oilsTnifcible  with  water.  In  a  heat  iefs  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid  ;  and  in  this  ftate  they  may  be  incoipoiated 
one  with  another.  In  their  refolution  by  fire,  in  clofc  veflels,  they  yield 
a  manlfeft  acid,  and  a  large  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubflances  In  being  uninflammable  t 
for  though  It  may  be  burnt  to  a  coal,  and  thence  to  afhes,  it  never  yields 
any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  In  the  proportion  of  the  principles 
into  which  It  Is  refolved  by  fire  ;  the  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil  being 
far  Iefs,  and  tbat  of  an  acid  far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
it  fuiFers  no  difTipation  :  nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refins  ;  but  continues 
unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  Increafed  as  to  fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a 
coal. 

By  a  little  quantity  of  water,  it  Is  foftened  into  a  vifcous  adhefive 
mafs,  called  mucilage  :  by  a  larger  quantity  It  Is  dlffolved  Into  a  fluld» 
which  proves  more  or  Iefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of  oil  :  neverthelefs, 
when  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage,  It  Is  eafily  mifclble  both  with 
the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins  ;  which  by  this  means  become  foluble  in 
watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which  has 
been  kept  a  fecret  in  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Dr 
Grew.  "  I  took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it  upon  czno/^^r 
"  lody,  1  fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a  perfefh  mllk- 
"  white  balfam  or  butter;  by  which  means  the  oil  became  mingleablc 
*'  with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor,  ealily  and  inftantaneoufly  diffolvlng 
"  therein  in  the  form  of  a  milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without  the 
"  leaft  alteration  of  the  fmell,  taile,  nature,  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil. 
"  By  foraewhat  the  fame  means  any  other  ftlllatltious  oil  may  be  tranf- 
^'  formed  into  a  milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with 
*'  water  or  any  other  liquor:  which  is  of  various  ufe  In  medicine,  and 
*'  what  I  find  oftentimes  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done." 
fGreiu  of  Mixture,  chap,  v.  i«/?.  I.  §  '].)  This  inquiry  has  lately  beea 
further  profecuted  in  the  firil  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  pub- 
Uihed  by  a  fcc:ety  cf  phyficians  in  Loudon  j  where  various  esperiraents 
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are  related,  for  rendering  oils,  both  effential  and  exprefied,  and  difFerent 
■«n£luous  and  refinons  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  mediation  of  crum. 
Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  for  fufpending  crude  mercury,  and  fome 
other  ponderous  and  infoluble  fubllances :  the  mercury  is  by  this  means  not 
a  little  divided  ;'but  it  is  found  that  the  particles  are 'very  apt  to  run  to- 
gether or  fubhde,   if  a  pretty  conftant  agitation  be  not  kept  up. 

As  oily  and  refinous  lobftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the  means  of 
gnm,  fo  gums  may  in  lilce  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  the  inter- 
vention of  refins  and  effential  oils;  though  the  fpirit  does  not  take  up  near' 
fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the  oil  or  refin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  render  them  confiftent, 
do  not  impede  the  diffolution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended  Avith  gum.  Al- 
kaline falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  though  they  render 
pure  oils  foluble  in  water,  prevent  the  folution  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures 
of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum  be  diffolved  in  water,  the  addition  of 
any  alkali  will  occafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a 
confiftent  form  ;  \i  any  oily  or  refinous  body  was  previoufly  blended  with 
the  gum,  this  alfo  feparates,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the 
top,  according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a  mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many  ve- 
getables contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component  parts 
are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fome  other 
natter,  that  the  compound,  in  a  pharmaceutical  view,  may  be  confidered. 
as  a  diftindl  kind  of  principle  ;  the  whole  mafs  diflblving  almoft  equally 
in  aqueous  and  in  fpiritous  liquors  ;  and  the  folutions  being  not  turbid 
or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  grofler  mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but  per- 
fectly tranfparent.  Such  is  theaftiingent  matter  of  biftort-ioot,  and 
the  bitter  matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  we  had  fome 
particular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter  ;  as  the  term  Gum-refin  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  grofler  mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refinous 
pa/t  are  bat  loofely  joined,  and  eafy  feparable  from  each  other. 

We  fhall  afterwards  find  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  imitate  this  na- 
tural combination  by  art.  As  the  effeCls  of  medicines  very  generally  de- 
pend on  their  folubility  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  often  ncccifary  to  bring  their 
more  infoluble  parts,  inch  as  refinous  and  oily  matters,  into  the  itate  of 
gum-refin  :  this  is  done,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  foi'mer  article,  by 
the  mediation  of  mucilage.  By  this  management  thefe  matters  become 
much  more  foluble  in  the  ilomach  ;  and  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  cal- 
led an  emulfion,  from  its  whitifh  colour,  refcmbiing  that  of  milk. 

9.  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  difFerent  kinds,  which  have 
hitherto  been  but  little  examined  :  the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones  are  the 
molt  plentif  .1  and  the  beft  known. 

There  have  lately,  however,  been  difcovered  a  confiderable  variety  of 
falts  in  difFerent  vegetables.  The  mild  fixed  alkali,  which  was  formerly 
confidered  as  a  produft  of  the  fire,  has  been  obtained  from  almoft  all 
plants  by  macerating  them  in  acids ;  the  vegetable  alkali  Is  the  mofl 
■common,  but  the  niiaeral  is  alfo  found  in  the  marine  plants.     Befides 

the 
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fixed  alkali,  fevcral  other  falts  have  been  detefted  in  different  vegetables  j 
fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  common  fait,  Glauber's  fait,  nitre,  febrifuge 
fait,  and  felenite.  From  fome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile  alkali  ha* 
been  fuppofed  to  exift  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the  cruciform  or  te- 
tradynamiai;  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  though  fome  of  thefe  falts  arc 
really  produfts  of  vegetation,  others  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  adven* 
titious,  .being  imbibed  from. the  foil  wAithout  any  change  produced  by  the 
funftions  of  the  vegetable. 

'Phe  juices  'of  vegetables^  ezpcfed  to  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  \va° 
ter,  fuller  generally  no  other  change  than  the  evaporation  of  their  watery 
parts  ;  the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of  the  other  fixed 
.parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the  juice.  From  many  plants,  after  the 
exhalation  of  gi-eat  part  of  tke  water,  the  faline  matter  gradually  feparates 
in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little  folid  mafies,  leaving  the  other  fub- 
.ilances  diflblved  or  in  a  mollt  ilatev;  from  others,  no  means  have  yetbeeia 
.;found  of  obtaining  a  pure  concrete  fait. 

The  falts  more  peculiaily  native  andeffential  to  vegetables  are  the  fweet 
and  the  four:  thefe  t.wo  are  frequently  blended  together  in  the  fame  vegc- 
vtable,  and  fometimes  pafs  into  each  other  at  different  a^es  of  the  plant. 
Of  the  four  falts  feveral  vkin'ds  are  knovv^n  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  arts  ; 
:fuch  as  thofe  of  forrel,  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  The  faceharinc 
falts  arealfo-  obtained/from  a  great  number  of  vegetables';  they  may  in  ge- 
neral be  eafily  difcovered  by- their  fweet  tafle  :  the  fugar-cane  is  the  vege- 
table from  which  this  fallue  matter  is  procured  in  greateft  quantity,  and 
•  with  moft  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  medicinal  and  chemical  properties 
we  refer  to  the  article  Suga"r. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above  mentioned  diffolve  not  only  in  water,iike 
"-other  faliae  bodies,  but  many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  reftlfied 
ipirit  alfe.  The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which  tirey  are  al- 
moft  always  accompanied  in  the  fubjedl,  difl<ilves  freely  along  with  thera 
in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heterogene- 
ous matters  as  the  fpirit  talies  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained  by  it, 
while  the' fait  concretes  ;  but  of  thofe  which  water  takes  up,  a  confiderablc 
part  always  adheres  to  the  falto  Hence  elfential  falts,  as  they  are  called, 
■prepared  in  the  common  mannerfrom  the  watery  juices  of  vegetables,  are 
always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fub- 
jeft;  while  thofe  extrafted  by  fpirit  of  wine  are  more  pure.  By  means 
of  reftified  fpirit,  fome  produiftions  of  this  kind  may  be  freed  from  their 
impurities.  Perfefi,  faccharine  concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  in"* 
digenous  fvveets  may  be  thus  purifiedo 

There  is  another  kind  offaline  matter  obtained  from  fome  refinous  bo- 
<iies,  particularly  from  benzoin,  which  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the 
foregoing,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemlfts  to  be  a  part  of  the  efTen- 
tialoil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more  predominant 
or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated 
•oils.  Thefe  concretes  difTolve  both  in  water  and  in  vinous ipirits,  though, 
difficultly  and  fparlngly  in  both  :  They  flievv  feveral  evident  marks  of  aci- 
rdity,  have  .a  fmell  like  that  gf  the  relm  from  which  they  are  cbtainede 

G  exhale 
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exhale  in  a  feeat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a  little  greater,  and 
are  inflammable  in  the  fire. 

lo.  Farina  or  Flour. 

This  fubflance  partakes  of  the  natiirc  of  gum,  but  has  more  tafte,  i« 
ffiore  fermentable,  and  much  more  nutritive.  It  abounds  in  very  many 
vegetables,  and  is  generally  dcpofited  in  certain  parts,  feemingly  for  the 
purpofe  of  its  being  more  advantageoiifly  accommodated  to  their  nou'f 
j-iihment  and  growth.  Several  of  the  bulbous  and  other  roots,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  potatoes,  briony,  thofe  from  which  cafTava  is  cxtrafted,  falep,and 
many  others,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  a  white_/«s^a/^  refembling  and 
really  pofTeiling  the  properties  of  farina.  The  plants  of  the  legujiiinous 
tribe,  fuch  as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound  with  this  matter; 
But  the  largeft  quantity  of  farina  reCdes  in  grains,  which  are  therefwrc 
^"i^^i^  farinaceous.  Of  this  kind  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and  other 
fimilar  plants. 

At  firft  fight  farina  appears  to  be  one  homogenous  fubllance :  it  is, 
however,  found  to  be  a  compound  of  three  different  and  feparable  partsi 
To  illuftrate  this,  we  fiiall  take  as  an  example  the  farina  of  wheat,  being 
the  vegetable  which  affords  it  in  greateft  quantity,  and  in  its  moll  perfe6l 
ftate.  To  feparate  thefe  different  parts,  we  form  a  pafte  with  any  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  cold  water  ;  wc  fufpend  this  pafte  in  a  bag  of  muflin  or 
fuch  like  cloth ;  we  next  let  fall  on  it  a  ftream  of  cold  water  from  fomc 
height,  and  the  bag  may  now  and  then  be  very  gently  fqueezed  ;  the 
water  in  its  defcent  carries  down  with  it  a  very  fine  white  powder,  which 
IS  received  along  with  the  water  in  a  veffel  placed  below  the  bag :  The 
procefs  muft  be  continaed  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder  comes  off, 
which  is  known  by  the  water  that  paffes  through  the  bag  ceafing  to  be 
of  a  milky  colour.  The  procefs  being  now  finiflied,  the  farina  is  found  to 
be  feparatcd  into  three  different  fubflances  :  the  glutinous  or  vegeto-ani- 
mal  part  remains  in  the  bag  ;  the  amylnm  or  ftarch  is  depofited  from  the 
water  which  has  been  received  In  the  veffel  placed  below  the  bag  ;  andj 
iaftly,  a  mucous  matter  is  held  diffolved  in  the  fame  water  from  which  the 
ftarch  has  been  depofited  :  This  mucous  part  may  be  brought  to  the  con- 
fillence  of  honey,  by  evaporating  the  water  in  which  it  is  kept  in  folu- 
tion. 

.  Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  remarkably  in  their  fenfible 
and  chemical  properties.  The  vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a  whitifli  grey 
colour,  is  a  tenacious,  duftlle,  and  elaftic  matter,  partly  poffefling  the 
texture  of  animal  membranes.  DlftlUed  in  a  retort,  it  yields,  like  all 
aplmal  matters,  a  true  volatile  alkali  ;  and  Its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali. 
It  is  net  only  infolnble,  but  even  indiffufible,  in  water;  both  which  ap. 
pear  from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  long- continued  lotions.  Like 
rums,  it  is  infoluble  in  alcohol,  in  oils,  or  aether;  but  it  is  alfo  infoluble 
jn  water,  and  yields  on  dlttlllatlon  produfts  very  different  from  thofe  af- 
forded by  gums  :  It  is  therefore  of  an  animal  nature,  acd  approaclie^ 
perhaps  nearer  to  the  ccagulable  lymph  of  animals  than  to  any  otljer  fub- 
ftanee. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  ef  heat,  (liff'^Ivc!  the  gluten  vegeto-animales 
\  .         '    '  ■    but 
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l)ut  when  it  is  pTecIpitatcd  from  this  folution  by  means  of  acids,  it  is 
found  to  have  loil;  its  elafticity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  efpecially  the 
nitrous,  are  alfo  capable  of  diffolving  the  vcgeto-animal  part  of  the  fa- 
rina. 

The  ftarch,  amyliim,  or  the  amylaceous  matter,  makes  the  principal 
part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before  noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depofited 
from  the  water  which  has  pervaded  the  entire  farina  :  it  is  of  a  greyifli 
white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter  by  making  it  undergo  a 
ipertain  degree  of  fermentation.  Starch  is  infoluble  in  cold  water;  but 
in  hot  water  it  forms  a  tranfpai-ent  glue:  hence  the  neceflity  of  employing 
cold  water  in  feparating  it  from  the  vegeto-animal  part.  Dillilled  in  a 
retort,  it  yields  an  acid  phlegm  ;  and  its  coal  affords,  like  other  vege- 
tables, a  fixed  alkaline  fait.  As  llarch  forins  the  grcateil  part  of  the  fa" 
"rlna,  it  is  pi'obably  the  principal  nutritive  conflituent  in  bread. 

The  mucous,  of  rather  the  mucofo-faccharine  matter,  is  only  in  a  very 
fmall  quantity  in  bread.  This  fubllance  on  diftillation  is  found  to  exhi- 
bit the  phenomena  of  fugar.  The  uie  of  this  matter  feems  to  be  that  of 
producing  the  vinous  fermentation :  and  we  may  obferve  once  for  all, 
that  the  preparation  of  good  bread  probably  depends  on  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  the  three  different  parts  above  defcribed  ;  viz.  that  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mucofo-faccharine  part,  the  acetous  by^ 
the  llarch,  and  the  putrid  by  the  gluten  vegeto-animale.  From  different 
ftates  or  degrees  of  thefc  feveral  itages  of  fermentation  the  qualities  of 
good  bread  are  probably  derived.  What  remains  ou  this  very  import- 
ant fubjeft  will  be  taken  up  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  wheat  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica. 

II.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

,  The  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  of  an  intermediate  na- 
ture between  the  gummy  and  rciinous  parts.  It  is  in  many  plants  equally 
well  extradied  by  water  and  by  redllfied  fpirit :  it  is  alfo,  how^ever,  prO" 
curable  in  the  form  of  a  lake,  not  at  all  foluble  in  either  of  theie  menftrua. 
It  would  feefii  that  the  colouring  matter,  ftriftly  fo  called,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  refearches  of  chemitts.  It  is  only  the  bcfe  or  niduSy  in  which 
the  real  colouring  matter  is  embodied,  that  chemiilry  has  as  yet  readied  ;, 
and  on  the  chemical  properties  of  this  bafty  colours  are  capable  of 
being  extra<Sl:ed  by  different  menftrua,  and  of  being  varioufly  accommo- 
dated to  the  purpofes  of  dying.  The  fubftance  from  which  the  colours 
of  vegetables  are  hnmediatily  derived,  is  v.?ithout  doubt  a  very  fubtile  bo» 
dy.  Since  plants  are  known  to  lofe  their  colour  -vvhen  excluded  from  the 
light  of  the  fun,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  immediately  colouring 
fubftance  is  primarily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun,  fomewhat  ela- 
borated by  vegetable  life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  are  evolved  or  varioufly  modified  by  cheiiiical  ope- 
J-ations.  Thus  a  colouring  matter  is  fomewhat  depofited  in  the  form  of 
■afacula  during  the  putrefaftion  of  the  vegetable;  in  others  it  is  evolved 
or  changed  by  alum,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
any  part  of  the  vegetable  may  be  the  bafe  of  the  colouring  n^iatter.  This 
appears  from  the  folubillty  of  the  different  dyes  in  their  proper  men- 
ilrua  ;  and  in  thefe  folutions  we  have  not  been  able  to  feparate  the  real 
colouring  matter  from  the  bafe  in  which  it  is  invifcated.    After  all,  then. 
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we  muil  conclude,  that  a  full  inveftigation  of  this  fubjeft  more  properly- 
belongs  to  the  fublimer  paits  of  chemiftiy,  than  to  the  bufinefs  in  which 
we  are  at  prefent  engaged. 

The  colouring  drugs  v/ill  be  confideied  in  their  proper  places. 

In  finifhing  our  hilloi-y  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  only  rem al-ns  that 
m'e  fhould  offer  feme 

General  Ohfervatwns'  on-  the  foregoing  P.r'inclples. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  &om  afe\T-' 
▼egetables :  but  grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  h<f 
common,  in  greater  or  lefs  proportion,  to  all' ;  forae  abounding  niore  with 
one,   and  others  with  another. 

2.  Tlie  feveral  principles  are  in  many  cafes  intimately  combined  i  fo  as 
t^  be  extracted  together  frona  the  fubieft,  by  thofe  dilTolvents,  in  which 
fome  of  them  fepavately  could  not  be  diffblved.  Hence  watery  infufiont 
and  fpjritous  tinclures  of  a- plant,  contain,  refpeftively,  more  fubiiance» 
than  thofe  of  which  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  diflblvent. 

3.  After  a  plant  has  been- fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that  fpirit 
extracts  from  the  refiduiun  may  be  confidered  as  confilling  wholly  of 
iUch  matter  as  direftly  belongs  to  the  aftion  of  fpirit..  And,,  on  the  con-- 
trary,  when  fpirit  is  applied  iirll,  all  that  water  extracts  afterwards  may 
be  confidered  as  confifting  only  of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  di— 
reft  dilTolvent, 

4.  If  a  vegetable  fubfence,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have  enu- 
merated, be  boiled  in  water,  the  effential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete, 
and  tlic  camphor,.  aiKl  volatile  effential  fait,  will  gradually  exhale  with  the 
ileam  of  the  Avater,  and  may  be  collefted  by  receiving  the  fteam  in  proper 
■veffeis  placed  beyond  the  aftion  of  the  heat.  The  other  principles  not 
being  volatile  in  this  degree- of  heat,  remain  behind  :  the  grofs  oil  and  fe- 
baceoDS  matter  ffoat  on  the  top  :.  the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a 
part  of  the- refin,  are  diffolved  by  the  water,,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a  fo- 
lid  form  by  ftraining  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
■»*ater  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of" the  refin,  ftill  retained  by  the  fubjeft,  may 
be  extrafted  by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparated  In  its  proper  form  by  exha- 
ing  the  fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  moil  of  the  fubftances  contained  ih 
vegetables  may  be  extrafted,  and  obtained  in  a  pure  ftate,  however  thej 
may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fi;bjeft. 

5»  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  Is  found  naturally  diffen- 
gagedfrom  the  others,  lying  in  dilllntt  receptacles  v.'ithia  the  fubjeft,  or 
extravafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the  dried  roots  of 
angelica,  cut  longitudinally,  the  mlcrofcope  difcovers  veins  of  refin.  In 
the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  leaves  of  the  oi^ange-tree,  tranf- 
parent  points  are  diftinguhhed  by  the  naked  eye :  which,  at  firft  view^ 
fe'em  to  be  holes,  but  on  a  clofer  examination  ai-e  found  to  be  little  vefi- 
cles  filled  with  effential  oil.  In  the  bark  of  the  fir,  pin'e,  larch,  and  fomc 
other  trees,  the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,, and  fo  copioufly 
fiSpplied  with  the  oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burfl:,  e- 
fpecially  in  the  warm  climates,  and  difcharge  their  contents  In  great 
quantities.  The  Acacia  tree  in  Egypt",  and  the  plumb  and  cheriy  among 
♦uvfelves,  yield  almoft  p;iire  gummy  exudations.  From  a  fpecies  of  afhis 
-  .         fecretedk 
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ftcreted  the  faline  fwe'et  fubflance  manna ;  and  the  only  kind  of  fitga:^" 
with  which  the  antlents  were  acquainted,  appears  to  have  been  a  natural' 
exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  The  foregoing  principles  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  all  that  naturall^r 
exilt  in  vegetables  ;  and  all  that  art  can  extract  frorn  them,  without  fuch 
operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  qualities.  Irr 
•ne  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour,  fmell,  tafte,  and  medicinal  vir- 
tues, of  the  fubjeft,  are  almoft  always  found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fbrae  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  aftivity  refides  in  one  prin- 
ciple. Thus,  in  fwect  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  principle  is  a  grofci 
oil ;  in  horfe-radifh  root,,  an  effential  oil ;  in  jalap  root,,  a  refin  ;•  in  marfh  - 
mallov/  root,  a  gum  ;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel,  a  faline  acid  fubftance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and  ano- 
ther in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refm,.  and  a  bit->- 
ter  gum;  wormwood,  a  ftrong-flavoureddfentiaroil,  and  a  bitter-gum- 
refin. 

9.  The  grofs  infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  fimple  infipid  gums*.- 
and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  feem  to  agree  both  in  their  medi- 
cinal qualities,  and  in- their  pharmaceutic  properties. 

10.  But  effential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-refins,  differ  much  in  differenft: 
fubjeits.  As  effential  oils  are  univerfally  the  principle  of  odour  in  vege- 
tables,- it  is  obvious  that  they  mull  differ  in  this  refpefh  as  much  as  the 
fubjefts  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins. frequently  partake  of  the 
oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences  depending  on  it  j  with  this  fur- 
ther diverfity,  that  the  grofs  refinous  part  often  contains  other  powers  than 
thofe  which  refide  in  oils.  Thus  from  wormwood  a  refin  may  be  pre- 
pared, containing  not  only  the  ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the 
whole  bitternefs  of  the  herb  ;  from  which  laff  quality  the  oil  is  entirely- 
free.  The  bitter,  ailringent,  purgative,  and  emetic  virtue  of  vegetableSj^ 
refide  generally  in  different  forts  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure  or  blended 
ivith  gummy  and  faline  parts  ;  of  which  kind  of  combinations  there  arc 
many  fo  intiiiiate,  that  the  component  parts  can  fcareely  be  feparated  irov&. 
each  other,  the  whole  compound  diffolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and 
fpirituous  menftrua^ 

11.  There  are  fome  fubftances  alfo,  which,,  from  their  being  totall^r 
foluble  in-  water,  and  not  in  fplrit,  may  be  efteemed  tg  be  mere  gums  j^- 
but  which^  neverthelefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimpk 
gums.  Such  are  the  aftringeut  gum  called  acacia^  and  the  purgative  gum 
extracted  from  aloes. 

I. 2-.  It  isfuppofed  that  vegetables  contain,  certain,  fubtile  principles, 
different  m  different  plants,  of  too  great  tenuity  to  be  colle<S;ed  in. 
their  pure  ffate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums,  and  refins  are  only  the  matri- 
ces or  vehicles.  This  inquiry  is  foreign  to  the  parpofes  of  pharmacyj 
which  is  concerned  only  about  gruffer  and  more  fenfible  obje£ls.  When 
we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous  plant  an  effential  oil,  containing  in  a  fmalt 
corapafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  fubjett,  our  in- 
tentions are  equally  [anfwered,,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  be  the 
direft  odorous  matter,  or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a  fragrant, 
principle  more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long,  keeping, 
isTe*  its  odour,  and  becomes  a  refin,  it  is.  equal  iu  regard  to  the  prefent 
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«onfiderations,  whether  the  efFeA  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a  fubtilc 
principle,  or  from  a  change  produced  in  the  fubllance  of  the  oil  itfelf. 


SEC  T.     It 

Animals. 

FROM  fhe  hiflory   we  have  already  given  of  the  vegetable  kingdora, 
our  details  on  animal  fubllapces  may.,  in  many  particulars,  be  confi- 
derably  abridged. .  All  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  direftly  or  by 
the  intervention  of  other  animals.      No  part  of  their  fubilance  is  derived 
from  any  other  fource  except  water.     The  f mall  quantity,  of  fait  ufed.by 
man  and  fome  other  animals,  is  only  neceflary  as  a  feafoning  or  lliraulus  to 
the  ilomach.    ,  As  the  animal  then  is  derived  froip  the  vegetable  matter, 
Tve  accordingly  find  that  tHe  former  is  capable  of  being  reiolved  into  the 
fame  principles   as  thofe  of  the  latter.     Thu^,  by  repieated  .diftillationSj 
we  obtain  from  animal  fubftances,  water,  oil,  air,  an  eafily^deftruftiblc 
fait,  and  charcoal.     Thefe  fecondary  principles  are  by.farthev  prpcefTes  at 
length  refoluble  into  the  fanie  proximate  principles  which  we  found  in  ve- 
getables, \'iz.  water,  air,  earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflammability..    BUt , 
though  the  principles  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  are  fundamentally 
the  fame,  yet  thefe  principles  are  combined  in  a  very  different  manner. ,  It 
is  exceedingly  rare  that  animal  fubftances  are  capable  of  the  vinous  o.i-  a- 
cetous  fermentations;  and  the  putrefadlive,  into  which  they  run. remark- 
ably  faft,  is  alfo  different  in  fome  particulars  from  the  putrefaction  of  ve- 
getables ;   the  efcape  of  the  phlogifton  in  the  form  of  light  is  more  evident, ; 
and  the  fmell  is  much  more  ofienfive,  in  the  putrefa6lion  of  animal  than  of, 
vegetable  fubftances.     The  putrefaftion  of  urine  is  indeed  accompanied; 
with  a  peculiar  fetor,  by  no  means  fo  intollerable  as  that  of  other  animal 
matters  :  this  we  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the  pungency  derived    from 
the  volatile  alkah,    and    alfo  to  the  urine  containing  lefs  inflammable 
matter  than  the  blood  and  many  other  fluids.       When  analyfed  by  a 
deftruftive   heat,  animals  afford  products  very  different   from   thofe  of 
vecretables :  the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a  particular,  and  much  more  fetid 
«dour  ;  and  the  volatile  fait,  inftead  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moft  ve- 
»yetablcs,    is  found  in   animals  to  be  a  volatile   alkali.     Chemifts  have 
fpoken  of  an  acid  procurable  from  animal  fubftances ;  and  indeed  cer- 
tain  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  found   to  yield   a  fait  of  this  kind  ;  but 
it  by  no  means  holds  with  animal  fubftances  in  general  ;  and  though  the 
proofs  to  the  contrary  wer-e  even  conclufive,  it  is  confeiTedly  in  fo  fraall  a 
4)uantlty  as  jiot  to  deferve  any  particular  regard.    In  fome  animals,  how- 
ever, an  acid  exifts,  uncombined  and  ready  formed  in  their  bodies.     This 
is  particularly  manifeft  in  fome  iufetts,  efpec'ially  ants,  from  which  an  acid' 
refembling  the  acetous  has  been  procured  by  boiling  them  in  water.     Tlis 
folid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  mufcles,  teguments,  tendons,  cartilages- 
and  even  the  bones,  when  boiled  with  water,  give  a  gelatinous  matter  or 
vlue  refembling  the  vegetable  gums,  but  r^uch  more  adhefive.    We  muft, 
however,  except  the  horny  parts  and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  be  little  fo- 
luble  either  in  water  or  in  the  liquors  of  the  ftomach.     The  acids,  the  ^ 
alkalies,  and  quicklime,  are  alfo  found  to  be  powerful  folvents  of  animal 

matters. 
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matters.  It  Is  from  the  folid  parts  that  the  greateft  qfiantity  of  volatile 
alkali  is  obtained ;  It  arifes  along  with  a  very  fetid  empyreumatic  oilp 
from  which  it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  repeated  reftifications. 
This  fait  Is  partly  in  a  fluid,  and  partly  in  a  concrete  ilate  ;  and  from  itis 
having  been  antiently  prepared  in  the  greateft  quantity  from  the  horns  of 
the  hart,  it  has  been  culled  fnk  or  fpiiit  of  harljliorn.  Volatile  alkali  is, 
jiowever,  procurable  from  all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  ani- 
inal-bodies,  except  fat.  Tho'  we  are  fometimes  able  to  procure  fixed  al- 
kali from  an  animal  cinder,  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  fait  did  not  make 
any  part  of  the  living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduftion 
of  fome  faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  affimilated  by  the  funftions  of 
the  living  creature. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  fliould  firfl;  examine  the 
general  fluid,  or  blood,  from  whence  the  reil  are  fecreted.  The  blood, 
which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  Is  compofed  of  fe- 
rcral  parts,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which  the  microfcopecan 
even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated  ftate.  On  allowing  it  to  ttand  at  reft, 
and  to  be  expofed  to  the  air.  It  feparates  Into  wh^t  are  called  the  crajfamen- 
tum  <md  the  ferum.  The  crafl^amentum,  or  cruor,  chiefly  confifts  of  the 
red  globules,  joined  together  by  another  fubftance,  called  the  coagulablc 
lymph  :  the  chemical  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as  yet  under- 
llood ;  but  they  feem  to  contain  the  greateft  quantity  of  the  iron  found 
in  the  blood.  The  ferum  is  a  yellowifli  fub-vifcid  liquor,  having  little 
fenfible  tafte  or  fmell:  at  a  heat  of  i6o  of  Farenhelt,  it  is  converted  in- 
to a  jelly.  This  coagulation  of  the  ferum  is  alfo  owing  to  its  contain- 
ing a  matter  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  in  the  crafl'amentum,  viz. 
the  coagulable  lymph  :  whatever,  then,  coagulates  animal  blood,  pro- 
duces that  effeft  on  this  concrefcible  part.  Several  caufcs,  and  many 
different  fubftances,  are  capable  of  effe<il:ing  this  coagulation  ;  fuch  as  con- 
tact of  air,  heat,  alcohol,  minei-al  acids,  and  their  combinations  with 
earths,  as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts.  The  more  perfeft  neutral 
falts  are  found  to  prevent  the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and 
eitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fecreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a  great  variety  In  men 
and  other  animals.  The  excrementitlous  and  redundant  fluids  are  thofa 
which  afrord  in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile  alkali  and;empy- 
reumatlc  oil :  there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  which,  on  a  che- 
mical analyfis,  yield  products  in  fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  urine,  which  Is  found  to  contain  in  the  greateft  abun- 
dance the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric  acid  and  volatile  alkali. 
The  fat,  too,  has  been  faid  to  differ  from  the  other  animal  matters,  la 
yielding  by  diftillation  a  ftrong  acid,  but  no  volatile  alkali.  There  is  alfo 
^uch  variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the  combination  of  the  faline 
and  other  matters  in  different  fecreted  fluids  :  but  for  a  fuller  in  veftigatlon 
,pf  this  and  other  parts  of  the  fubjeft,  we  refer  to  the  doftrlnes  of  Anato- 
,my,  Phyfiology,  and  Chemlftry  ;  with  which  it  Is  more  immediately  con- 
pefted  than  with  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 

■  Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not  of  them- 
felves foluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirlts :  but  they  may  be  united 
Kith  water  by   the   intervention   of  gura  or  mucilage.     Moil  of  them. 

may 
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'may  be  changed  Into  foap,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts ;  and  be  thus  rendered 
onifcible  with  fpirit,  as  well  as  water. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal-fubftances,  as  mullc, 
•■civet,  caftor,  is,  like  effential  oil,  foliible  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  In 
ihe  heat  of  boiling  water.  Carthufer  relates,  that  from  caflor  an  adiual 
cflential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  but  of  an  exceed- 
ingly ftrang  diifufive  fraell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  4:antharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry  animal 
ffubftances  in  which  their  peculiar  tafte  rehdes,  are  diffolved  by  ie£llfied 
ipirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy  rehns. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables,  dlf- 
rfolves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils  :  like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils 
-and  fats  mifcible  with  water  icto  a  milky  llqnor. 

SomiJ^infeAs,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid  juice, 
swhich  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

There  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices  which  differ  greatly,  even  if- 
idiefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones  of  vege- 
tables. Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable  gum- 
■my  juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though  it  mingles  uni- 
ibrmly  with  cold  orv/arm  water,  yet  on  conliderably  heating  the  mixture, 
the  animal-matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into  z 
folid  mafs.  Some  phyficians  have  been  apprehenhve,  that  the  heat  of  the 
'body,  in  certain  difeafes,  might -rife  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  produce  this 
dangerou-s  or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  humours:  but  the  heat  re- 
>quirite  for  this  effedl  is  greater  than  the  human  body  appears  capable  of 
;fuftaining,  being  nearly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greatefl  hu- 
jiian  heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  run  Into 
putrefaction;  they.putrify  much  fooner  than  vegetable  matters ;  and  when 
^corrupted,  prove  more  ofFenfive. 

This  procefs  takes  place,  in  forae  degree,  In  the  bodies  of  living  ani- 
mals, as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate  long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  ob- 
ftruftioa  of  the  natural  emunftories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile 
and  corruptible  parts. 

During  putrefaftion,  a.xjuantity  of  air  is  generated  ;  all  the  humours 
'become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and  tender. 
Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vlfcera, 
or  the  imprudent  fuppreffion.of  dyfenteries  by  altringents  ;  and  tlie  weak- 
riiefs  and  laxity  of  the  veffels  obfervable  in  fcurvies,  &c. 

The  craflamentum  of  human  blood  changes,  by  putrcfafllon.  Into  a 
■dark  llvld'coloured  liquor  ;  a  few  drops  of  which  tinge  the  ferum  witk 
^  tawny  hue,  like  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric  fluxes,  as  alfo  the 
white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  and 
the  liquor  oozes  from  a  bliiler  In  deep  fcurvies  and  the  advanced  Hate  of 
malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craffamentum  changes  a  large  quantity  of -recent  urine  to  a 
flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the  fcurvy.  This  mix- 
ture, after  Handing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a  cloud  refembling  what  it 
feen  in  t1ie  crude  water  of  acute  dillempers,  with  fome  oily  ir.atter  on  the 
Surface  like  the  fcum  whith  floats  on  fcorbutic  urine. 
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The  ferum  of  the  blood  depofites,  In  putrefaction,  a  fediment  rcfcmbling; 
Well-digelled  pus,  and  changes  to  a  faint  olive-green.  A  ferum  fo  far 
putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the  veffels  of 
living  animals ;  but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is  to  be  diftingulflied  by  the 
green  colour  which  the  flefli  acquires  in  corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this 
h  commonly  afcribed  to  the  brine,  but  erroneoufly  ;  for  that  has  no  power 
of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  ill  effefts  of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcei-s  and  other  foresj 
where  the  ferum  is  left  to  ftagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of 
this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  piitrefaftion  of  animal  flibftances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by  moft 
faliiie  rnatters,  even  by  the  lixed  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which  have 
generally  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a  contrary  effedl.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fca-falt  feems  to  refift  putrefa^llon  the  leaft  : 
in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  pfocefs.  The  vegetable  bitters, 
r.s  chamonlile  flowers,  ai-e  much  llfonger  arttileptics,  not  only  preferving 
flefh  long  uncorrupted,  but  likewife  fomewhat  correfting  it  when  putrid  : 
the  mineral  acids  have  this  laft  effeft  In  a  more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fubftances,  and  the  aerid  plants,  falfely 
called  allalefcent,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and  horfe-radifli,  are  found  alfo  to  refilt 
putrefadlion.  Sugar?and  camphor  are  fouad  to  be  powerfully  antifep- 
tic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought  to  refift  putrefac- 
tion ;  but  above  all  the  vapours  of  nitrous  acid,  in  the  form  of  air  (the 
tiitrous  air  of  Dr  Priellley),  is  found  to  be  the  moft  effeftual  in  preferv- 
ing animal  bodies  ffom  corruption.  The  liil  of  the  feptics,  or  of  thofe 
fubftances  that  proniote  putrefaction,  Is  very  fhort ;  and  fuch  a  property 
has  only  been  difcovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  magnefia,  and  a  very 
few  falts,  whofe  bafea  are  of  thefe  earths* 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of  animal 
matters  to  putrefaftion,  yet  broths  made  from  them,  with  the  admixture 
of  vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pringle  has 
found,  that  when  animal-flefh  in  fubilance  is  beaten  up  with  bread  or  o- 
ther  farinaceous  vegetables,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the  con- 
fitfence  of  a  pap,  this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body,  grows  in  a  little  time  four ;  vrhile  the  vegetable  mat- 
ters, without  the  flefli,  fuffer  no  fuch  change^ 

It  v^-as  obferved  in  the  preceding  feftion,  that  fome  few  vegetables,  xxi 
the  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difcover  fome  agreement  in  the  matter 
with  bodies  of  the  animal-kingdom  ;  yielding  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  in 
conliderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  acid  or  fixed  alkali, 
which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal  fubftances  alfo,  there 
are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general  analyfis  :  from  animal  fats,  as  we  be- 
fore obferved,  inftead  of  a  volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained  ;  and 
their  empyreumatie  oil  vi^ants  the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the  other  ani- 
mal-oils. 
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S^  E  C  T.    III. 

Minerals, 

I.     Oils  fl«i/ Bitumens. 

N  the  mineral  kingdom  is  found  a  fluid  oil  called  naphtha  tx  petroleum ^ 
floating  on  tlie  furface  of  waters,  or  ifiuing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eafl;ern  countries,  of  a  flirong  fmell  very  different  from  that 
of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid  almoll  as  water,  highly  inflammablcj. 
not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than 
any  otWer  oils. 

There  are  difl^erent  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs  tinged,  of  a 
more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a  ftronger  or  weaker  fmell.  By  the  admix- 
ture of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  conflict  with  them, 
they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confiflent ;  and  in  thefe  ilates, are  call- 
ed bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  ov  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  v/ine,  but  much 
more  difHcultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  moll  part  only  partially  ; 
they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  confiderably  fl;ronger  than 
vegetable  products.  Their  fmells  are  various  ;  but  all  of  them,  either  in  the 
natural  Rate,  when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a  peculiar  kind  of  ftrong^ 
fcent,   called  from  them  bituminous. 

The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  or  bitum.en  of  Judea, 
and  foffil  or  pit-coal.  All  thefe  bitumens,  when  diililled,  give  out  an 
cdorous  phlegm,  or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  and  faline  \  an  acid,  fre- 
quently in  a  concrete  ftate  ;  an  oil,  at  firft  refembling  the  native  pe- 
trolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier  and  thicker  ;  and,  laftly,  a  quan- 
tity of  volatile  alkali  is  obtained  :  the  refiduum  is  a  charry  matter,  dif- 
fering in  its  appearances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitumen  which 
had  been  analyfed. 

From  the  obfervations  of  feveral  naturalllls,  it  is  probable  that  all  bitu- 
mens are  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  ;  that  the  circumllances  by  which 
they  differ  from  the  refmous  and  oijiei  oily  matters  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, are  the  natural  effedts  of  time,  or  of  an  alteration  produced  on  them 
by  mineral  acids  ;  or  perhaps  they  are  the  efl^edt  of  both  thefe  caufcs  com- 
bined. This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  lince  bitumens,  on  a  chemi- 
eal  analyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali  ;  neither  of  which  are  found  in 
any  other  minerals. 

II.  Earths. 

The  little  impropriety  of  joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to 
the  mineral,  muft  be  overlooked  for  the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one 
fynoptical  view.    Under  the  mineral  earths  are  included  Hones  ;  thefe  be- 
ing no  other    than  earths  in  an  indurated  fliate. — The  different  kinds  of 
thefe  bodies  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are  the  following. 

I.  Earths- foluble  in  the  nitrous-,  marine,  and  vegetable  acids,  but  not  at  all  or 
exceeding  fparingly  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  _  When  previoujiy  d'tffolved  in  other 
^aiidj)  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  lajly  ivhick  ihus  unites 
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ivlth  them .  into  injipidj  or  nearly  in/ipid  concretes ^  not   Jiffoluhle  In    any 
liquor. 

Of  this  kind  are, 

1.  Tlie  mineral  calcareous  earth;  dijlingutjjjed  by  its  being  convertible  in 
a  Jlrong  Jire,  ivithout  addition^  into  an  acrimonious  calx  called  quicklime. 
This  earth  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
iine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  lime-ftones,  the  hard  marbles,  the  tranfpa- 
rent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contain<;d  in  waters,  and  which  feparating 
from  them,  incrullates  the  fides  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  in  ificles  from 
the  top,  receiving  from  its  difierent  appearances  different  appellations. 
How  itrongly  focver  fome  of  thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  par- 
ticular medicinal  purpofes,  they  are  fundamentally  no  other  than  different 
forms  of  this  calcareous  earth;  fimple  pulveriaation  depriving  them  of  the 
fuperficial  charafters  by  which  they  were  diftinguiflied  in  the  mafs.  Moft 
of  them  generally  contain  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome  of  the  in- 
dilToluble  kinds  of  earth  ;  which,  however,  affeiis  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties no  otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their  bulk. 
Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  purell ;  and  is  therefore  in  genera)  prefer- 
red. They  all  burn  into  a  ftrong  quicklimf. :  in  this  flate  a  part  of  them 
diffolves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  and 
lithontriptic  powers  that  have  been  erroneoufly  afcribed  to  fome  of  chc 
earths  in  their  natural  ftate. 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a  large  quantity  of  el^ftic 
vapour  is  difcharged :  the  abfence  of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufli- 
city  of  quicklime,  and  of  its  folubility  in  jvater  in  the  form  of  lime-water. 
For  a  more  full  enquiry  iijto  this  fybjeft,  fee  the  articles  Fixed  Air, 
Lime-Water,  and  Caustic  Ley. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  ;  burning  into  qvichlime  like  the  tnineraj. 
Of  this  kind  are  oyfler-fhelk,  and  all  the  marine  fhdls  that  have  been  ex- 
amined ;  though  with  fome  variation  in  the  ilrength  of  the  quicklinie  pro- 
duced from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns:  not  at  all  burning  into  quicklime. 
This  kind  of  earth  is  moredifScult  of  folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjedls  with  a  quantity  of  gelati- 
nous matter,  which  maybe  feparated  by  long  boiling  in  water,  and  more 
perfeftly  by  burning  in  the  open  air.  The  earth  may  be  extra<3;ed  alfo 
fro^n  the  bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of  acids;  whereas  ve- 
getables and  the  fo&  parts  of  animals  yield  their  pure  earth  by  burning 
only.^ 

II.  Earths  feluble  ivith  eaje  in  the  'vitriolic  as  well  as  other  acids,  and  yield- 
ing^ in  all  other  combinations  therenvith,  Jaline  concretes  foluble  in  luater, 

1.  Magnefia  ■^?l:  compqfing  ivith  the  vitriolic  acid  a  bitter  purgative 
fait.      This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  In  a  pure  Hate.      It  is 

obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  vv^aters  and  their  falts;  from  the  bitter 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryllallifation  of  fea-falt  from  fea-water ; 
and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncryftallifed  in  the  putrefaftion  of  fome 
forts  of  rough  nitre.  The  afhes  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  nearly  the 
fame  kind  of  earth.  . 

2.  Aluminous  earth:  compofing  nuith  the  vitriolic  acid  a  i:ery  ajlringent 
fait.     This  earth  alfo  has  not  been  found  naturally  pure.     It  is  ©btained 
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from  alum;  wliich  is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  it  with  the  vitriolic 
acid;  it  ma)^  Hkewife  be  extrafted,  by  flrong  boiling  in  that  acid,  from 
clays  and  boles. 

III.   Earths  which  ly  dtgepjn^  in  acids,  either  in  the  cold  or  in  a  moJeraie 
ivarmthj  are  not  at  all  clijfclved, 

I.  Argillaceous  earth  :  becoming  hard,  or  acquiring  an  additional  hard- 
■nefs,  inthejire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  feveral  varieties,  differing 
in  fome  particular  properties  :  as  the  purer  clays,  which  when  moiilened 
with  water  form  a  very  vifcous  mafs,  difficultly  diffufible  through  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  (lowly  fubfiding  from  it ;  holes^  lefs  vifcous,  more 
readily  mifcible  with  water,  and  more  readily  fubfiding ;  and  ochres^  which 
have  little  or  nothing  of  the  vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  arc  com- 
monly impregnated  with  a  yellow  or  red  ferrugineous  ciilx. 

■  2.  Cryftalline  earth  :  'naturally  hard,  fo  as  tojlrike /parks  ijoith  Jleel\  be^ 
coming  friable  in  ajirengjire.  Of  this  kind  are  flints,  cryltals,  &c.  which 
appear  to  confift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity,  hard- 
ncfs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3.  Gypfeo  us  earth  :  reducible  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  foft  poivdcr,  ivhich 
unites  ivith  "water  into  a  mafs^  fomcwhat  vifcous  and  tenacious  ivhile  nioifl, 
but  quickly  drying  and  becoming  hard.  A  greater  heat  deprives  the  powder 
of  this  property,  ivithcut  oceajioning  any  other  alteration.  Such  are  the 
traufparenty^/tv/i/fj ;  the  fibrous  Hony  malfes  improperly  called  Englifh 
talc;  and  the  granulated ^jy/^/a,  or _^/^y?(fr  o/'P^m  ilones.  Though  thefe 
bodies,  however,  have  been  commonly  thought  to  be  mere  earths,  of  a 
diflinft  kind  from  the  refl:,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthe- 
tical  experiments,  to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calca- 
reous earth  with  vitriolic  aeid. 

4.  Talky  earth  :  fcarcely  alterable  hy  a  vehement  fre  The.  mafles  of 
this  earth  are  generally  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture  ;  morcor  lefs  pellucid, 
bright  or  glittering  ,  fmooth  and  unftuous  to  the  touch;  too  flexible  and 
elailic  to  be  eafily  pulverlfed;  foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  In  thefe 
refpefts  fome  of  the  gypfeous  earths  nearly  referable  them,  but  the  diffe- 
rence is. readily  difcovered  by  fire  ;  a  weak  heat  redi;cing  the  gypfeous  to 
powder,  while  the  If  rongeil  makes  no  other  alteration  in  tlie  talky,  thaa 
fomewhat  diminifliing  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  unftuofity. 

III.  Metals. 

Of  metals,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  mofl:  obvious  cha- 
yafters  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afpefi;,  perfect  opacity,  and  great  weight  j 
the  lightefl:  of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heavieft  upwards  of  nineteen,  timeshea- 
vier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

To  underftand  the  writers  in  chemiftty,  it  is  proper  to  be  informed, 
that  metals  are  fubdivided  into  the  perfect,  the  imperfect,  and  the  femi- 
metals. 

Thofe  pofTeffed  of  ductility  and  malleability,  and  which  are  not  fen- 
fibly  ahered  by  v^rj  violent  degrees  of  heat,  are  called  perfect  metals  :  Of 
^hele  there  are  three;  gold,  filvtr,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  the  mark  of  their  indeflruftibility"  by  fire  is  only  relative  :  and  in- 
deed modern  chemllb  have  been  able,  by  a   very  intenfe  degree  of  heat, 
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to  bring  gold  into  the  ftatc  of  a  calx,  or  fomething  very  nearly  rcfem- 
bling  it, 

Thofe  metallic  fubftances  which  poflefs  the  diflinAive  properties  of  the 
pcrfe6l  metals,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  are  called  the  hnhcrject  metah  :  Thefe 
are,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead. 

Laftly,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  characters  in  the  moil  imper- 
fect ftate,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  have  no  duftility  and  the  leafl  fixity 
in  the  fire,  are  dillinguiflied  by  the  name  oi  femt-metah  :  Thefe  are,  regu- 
Jus  of  antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  regulns  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  regulus  of 
arfenic  ;  which  lall  might  be  rather  confidered  as  the  boundai-y  between 
the  metallic  and  the  falihe  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  z.  clafs  by  itfelf. 

All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veffels,  melt  ox  fufe.  This 
fufion  takes  place  at  different  degrees  of  heat  in  different  n'etals;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  metals,  pro- 
vided it  be  conducted  in  clofe  veffels.  Metals,  expofed  to  the  combined 
fiftion  of  air  and  fire,  are  converted  into  an  earth-like  fubltance  called 
calx  ;  by  this  procefs,"  which  we  call  calcination,  the  metal  fiiffers  remark- 
able changes.  From  the  diilinftive  marks  we  have  before  given  of  the  me- 
tallic bodies,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  perfeft  metals  are  moft  flowly,  the 
imperfcdl  more  quickly,  and  the  femi  metals  moft  eafily  and  foonell,  af- 
fected in  this  operation.  This  earth-like  powder,  or  calx,  is  found  ta 
poflefs  no  metallic  afpett,  but  is  confiderably  heavier  than  the  metal  be- 
fore its  calcination  :  it  has  no  longer  any  affinity  with  metallic  bodies,  nor 
even  with  the  metal  from  which  it  has  been  produced. 

Befides  this  method  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and  fire,  they  may  like- 
wife  be  brought  into  the  it^te  of  a  calx,  by  diflblvlng  them  in  acids,  frorn 
which  they  may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or  by  adding 
to  the  folution  an  alkaline  falto  Metals  aife  alio  fometimes  dephlogiili- 
cated  by  detonation  with  nitre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties 
IS  generally  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  alteration  in  tlieir  medicinal 
virtues :  thus  quickfiiver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  ci'ude  ftatc 
and  undivided,  feems  inactive;  proves,  when  calcined  by  fire,  even  in 
fmall  dofes  a  ftrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmaller  ones^  a  powerful 
alterative  in  chronical  djibrders  ;  while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  changed  by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a  high  degree  of  virulence 
to  a  ftate  of  inactivity.  i    ^ 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a  heat  below  ignition  ;  thofe  of 
lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a  red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  a  tranfparent  glafs  j 
the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  extreme  vehem.ence  of 
lire.  Both  the  calces  and  glaffes  recover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities 
again  by  the  ilcilful  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubilancethat  does 
not  contain  a  mineral  acid.  This  recovery  of  the  metallic  calces  into  the 
metallic  form  is  called  reduBion.  During  this  procefs  an  elailic  aerial  fluid 
elcapes,  which  is  found  to  he  pure  air. 

Is  the  converfion  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the  difcharge  of  phlo- 
gifton,  or  to  the  abforption  of  pure  air?  And  is  the  reduCtion  to  be  a^^ 
icribed  to  the  abforption  of  phlogilton,  or  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air?  And 
again,  Is  the  calcination  to  be  explained  by  the  difcharge  ofphlogiilou 
and  confequcnt  precipitation  of  pure  air?  And  is  the  reduClIori  efieCted 
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by  the  abforption  of  phlogifton,- either  furniHied  by  infiammable  bodies 
or  precipitated  in  confequence  of  the  'Hifcharge  of  pure  air  i*  On  thefe 
queilions  there  is  much  difpute  among  modern  chemifts  :  We  thought  it 
only  neceflary  to  Hate  them  here,  as  a  full  enquiry  into  the  fubjeft  is 
by  no  means  the  province  of  pharmacy-  We,  however,  think  it  prudent 
to  retain  the  do<Strine  of  Stahl  :  and  we  do  this  the  more  readily,  that  it 
has  been  followed  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  ;  and  that  it  is 
abundantly  clear  in  its  illuHration  of  the  pharmaceutical  procefles.  VVe 
fhall  notj  however,  rtjeft  any  modern  difcovery  which  may  fervg  to  illuf- 
trate  our  fubjefts. 

All  metalh'c  bodies  diflblve  in  acids  ;  fome  only  in  particular  acids,  as 
fdver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous  :  fome  only  in  compofitions  of  acids,  as  gold 
in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  :  and  others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  in 
all  acids.  Some  likewife  dilTolve  in  alkaline  liquors,  as  copper ;  and  o= 
thers,  as  lead,  in  exprefled  oils.  Fufed  with  a  compofition  of  fulphur  and 
fixed  alkaline  ialt,  they  are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diflolved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful  effefti 
in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their  pure  ftate  to  be 
inatlive.  T  heit  aftivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
combined  with  them  :  Thus  lead,  which  in  its  crude  form  has  no  fcnli- 
ble  effedl,  when  united  with  a  fmall  portion  of  vegetable  ,acid  into  cerufs, 
difcovers  a  low  degree  of  the  ftyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo 
ftrongly  exerts  when  blended  with  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid 
into  what  was  cdi\\.tA  faccharum  faturni,  but  now  more  properly  fal  plumbi^ 
ox  plumbum  acetatum:  and  thus  mercury,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ma- 
rine acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate,  which  by  diminilhing  the 
proportion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called  mereurius  dulcis, 

IV.  Acids. 

The  falts  of  this  order  are  very  numerous ;  but  as  we  are  at  prefent 
treating  oi Minerals,  it  is  only  therefore  the  mineral  or  foffil  dicidi^  we  mean 
to  Ipeak  of  in  this  place. 

Thtfe  are  diltinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  concretes  from  which  they 
have  been  principally  extra£led  ;  the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from 
nitre  or  faltpetre ;  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common  fea-falt. 
T'^z  form  they  are  generally  in,  is  that  of  a  watery  fluid  :  They  have 
all  a  remarkable  attraction  for  water  :  They  imbibe  the  humidity  of 
the  air  with  rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  heat  be 
produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when  mixed  with  ice  in  a  cer- 
tain manner,  they  generate  a  prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change 
the  purple  and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  i  red  :  they  refill  fermenta- 
tion ;  and  laftly,  they  imprefs  that  pecuhar  fenfation  on  the  tongue  called 
Jourtiefs,  and  which  their  name  imports.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
are  all  highly  corrolive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs  large- 
ly diluted  with  water,  or  united  witlr  futh  fubftances  as  obtund  or  fup- 
piefs  their  acidity.  Mixed  haftily  with  vinous  fpirits,  they  raife  a  violcRt 
tbulhlion  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a  copious  difcharge  of  noxious 
fumes  :  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a 
new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcijicd fpirit.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  marine  acid  is  muchlefs  difpoftd  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine 
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than  either  o/the  other  two;  neverthelefs,  many  of  tlic  compound  falts 
refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this 
acid,  are  fohible  in  that  fpirit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  Hot. 
All  thefe  acids  efFervefce  Ilrongly  with  alkaline  falts  both  fixed  and  vola- 
*  tile,  and  form  with  them  neutral  falts  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  difcover  no  marks 
cither  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  arid  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  thin  liquor; 
the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  water,  without 
which  it  would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour  :  the  vitriolic  Hands 
.  in  need  of  fo  much  iefs  water  for  its  condenfation  as  to  affume  commonly 
an  oily  confillence  (whence  it  is  called  oil  of 'vitriol),  and  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  even  a  folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals, 
abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only  the  pure  acid  part  :  fo  that  the  watier 
may  now  be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a  dry 
form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the  three  different  alka- 
lies, ?.nd  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metaUic  bodies,  refult  a  variety 
of  faline  compounds;  the  principal  of  which  fliall  be  particularifed  in  the 
fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  flate,  is  much  more  pon- 
derous than  the  other  two;  It  emits  no  vifible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  but  imbibes  moiflure  which  increafes  its  weight :  the 
nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corroiive  fumes,  the  nitrous  yellowifft 
red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If  bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be 
ftopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is  found  in  a  little  time  tinged  black  with  the 
vitriolic,  corroded  into  a  yellow  fubftance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a 
whitifh  one  by  the  marine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a  charafher  of  one  of  the  clafTes  of  earths,  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  previoufly  dilTplved  io 
any  other  acid  :  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame  principle  this  particular 
acid  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  all  others.  This  charatier  ferves  not  only 
for  the  acid  in  its  pure  ftate,  but  likewife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are 
foluble  in  water.  If  a  folution  of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  Is  the 
vitriolic,  be  added  to  a  folution  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic 
acid  will  part  from  the  fubftance  with  which  It  was  before  combined,  and 
join  jtfelfto  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a  compound  ;  which,  being  no 
longer  foluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a  time,  and  then 
gradually- fublides. 

This  acid  may  be  difllnguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by  another 
criterion  not  Iefs  ftrongly  marked :  If  any  fait  containing  it  be  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a  clofe  vefTel  to  a  mode- 
rately flrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  v/ith  the  direftly  Inflammable  part 
of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  therewith  a  genuine  fulphur.  Common 
brimflone  is  no  other  than  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a  fmall 
proportion  of  inflammable  matter.  With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter 
which  is  not  volatile  in  clofe  velTels,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals, 
or  of  bitumens,  this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  with  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined.  Is 
both  difllnguifhed  and  extricated  by  means  of  any  inflammable  fubftance 
being  brought  to  ^  ftate  of  iguition  with  it.     If  the  fubject  be  mixed 
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with  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and  made  red-hot,  a  deflagration  dr  ful- 
mination  enfues  ;  that  is,  a  bright  flame  with  a  hiffing  noife  ;  and  the  in- 
flammable matter  and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  difllpated  top-ether, 
there  remains  only  the  fubftance  which  was  before  combined  with  the  acid, 
and  the  fmall  quantity  of  afhes  afforded  by  the  coal. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubftances,  and  of  the  vitriohc  forming  fulphur  with  them,  ferve  not  only 
as  criteria  of  the  refpeftive  atids  in  the  various  forms  and  difguifes,  but 
likewife  for  difcorering  inflammable  matter  in  bodles>  when  its  quantity  is 
too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other  trials. 

All  thefe  a.cids  will  be  more  particularly  examined  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  each  of  them  apart.  There  are,  howevel-,  a  few  other  mineral 
acids  which  are  of  importance  to  be  known;  thefe  d^rc  aqua  regia;  acid  of 
borax  ;  fparry  acid ;  and,  \^M.j,.jlxed  air,  which  has  of  late  been  called 
as  rial  acid^  or  acid  of  chalk. 

Aqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  of  little  avail  in  pb  ama- 
cy  whether  we  confider  it  as  a  diftiuASt  acidj  or  only  as  a  modification  of 
the  muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid  when  diftilled 
with  manganefe  (a  peculiar  foffile  fubftance,  fliewing  a  remarkable  at- 
trattion  to  phlogifton),  fuffers  a  change  which  renders  It  capable  of 
diffolving  gold  and  platina.  Whether  this  change  be  produced  by  the 
acid  acquiring  a  redundance  of  pure  air,  or  by  its  being  deprived  of  phlo- 
gifton, is  not  our  bufint-ls  to  decide.  This  experiment,  however,  renders 
it  probable,  that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia,  is  only  fub- 
fervient  to  accomplifhing  the  fame  change  in  the  muriatic  acid,  which  is 
produced  by  diftilling  that  acid  with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  operations  In  chemiftry, 
and  in  the  art  of  aflaying,  we  think  it  unneceffary  to  fay  more  of  it  in  this 
place. 

The  acid  of  borax,  o\-  fedative  fait  of  Homherg,  may  be  extrafted  from 
borax,  a  neutral  fait,  whofe  bafe  Is  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been 
found  native  in  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a  light,  cry- 
flallfed  concrete  fait  ;  its  tafte  is  fenfibly  acid  ;  it  Is  difficultly  foluble  In 
water  ;  but  the  folution  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  red.  With 
vitrefcent  earths.  It  fufes  Into  a  white  glais :  It  unites  with  the  other  al- 
kalies, with  inagnefia,  and  with  quicklime.  Tlie  falts  refulting  froni 
thefe  coiublnatlons  are  very  Imperfetlly  known.  The  fait  has  been  cA- 
leA  fcdati've,  from  its  fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant  reme- 
dy ;  but  modern  phyficians  have  very  little  faith  In  this  once  celebrated 
drug. 

rhe  fparry  acid  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  extracted  from  a  foflil  called 
fparr'^ fluor,  or  vitrieous  fpar.  It  Is  not  yet  determined  whether  it  be  a 
diftlnel  acid  ;  and  as  It  has  not  yet  been  employed  for  any  purpofe  In 
pharmacy,  we  think  It  would  be  Improper  to  attempt  any  farther  account 
of  it  here. 

Beiides  the  acids  above  mentioned,  there  have  alfo  been  difcovered 
acids  feemingly  of  a  particular  nature,  in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  in  black*- 
lead  :  but  as  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufe  in  pharmacy, 
they  cannot  properly  have  a  place  In  this  v/ork. 
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We  now  come  to  the  laft,  but  perhaps  the  moll  generally  difFufed,  acid 
in  nature  :  this  is  the  aerial  acid,  or 

Fixed  Air. 

In  our  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  we  fhall  only  make  ufe  of 
the  two  names,  Jixed  air  and  aerial  acid,  being  thofe  moft  generally  ufed, 
and  which  in  our  opinion  are  moft  applicable  to  our  own  fubjeft.  Fixed 
ait  is  a  permanently  elaftic  fluid,  being  only Jixed  when  in  a  iiate  of  com- 
bination with  calcareous  earth  or  other  fubftances  from  which  it  may  be 
extricated.  It  has  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the  fub- 
ftances from  which  it  is  difengaged,  and  to  the  different  opinions  concern- 
ing its  nature  ;  it  is  the  gas  fil'vejlre  of  Helmot,  the  jixcd  air  of  Dr 
Black,  the  acid  of  chalky  calcareous  gas,  mephitic  gas,  mephitic  acid,  and 
aerial  acid,  of  many  modern  chemifts.  In  accommodating  our  account  of 
it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  it  is  mofl  convenient  to  confiderit  as 
an  acid.  The  aerial  acid  may  be  extricated  by  heat,  or  by  other 
acids,  from  all  calcareous  earths ;  that  is,  from  all  thofe  earths  which 
by  calcination  are  converted  into  quicklime  ;  fuch  as  chalk,  marble, 
limeilone,  fea-fhells,  &c.  It  is  likewife  extricated  from  mild,  fixed,  and 
volatile  alkalies,  and  from  magnefia  alba.  Thus,  if  the  vitriolic,  or  almoft 
any  other  acid,  be  added  to  a  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  mild  al- 
kali, a  briflc  effervefeence  immediately  enfues  ;  the  fixed  air,  or  aeHal  a- 
cid,  is  difcharged  in  bubbles  ;  and  the  other  acid  takes  its  place.  If  this 
procefs  be  conduced  with  an  apparatus  to  be  afterwards  defcribed,  the 
aerial  acid,  now  feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received  and 
preferved  in  clofe  vefTels.  When  thus  difengaged, it  aflumes  its  real  cha-* 
rafter,  viz.  that  oi  a  permanently  elajlicjluid.  Fixed  air  is  alfo  feparated 
in  great  quantity  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  matters. 
When  a  calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  acid  by  heat,  it  is  converted 
into  the  cauftic  fubftance,  quicklime.  When  alkalies,  fixed  or  volatile,  are 
deprived  by  any  means  of  their  aeiial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much  more 
cauftic,  incapable  of  cryftallifation,  or  of  effervefcing  with  other  acids* 
They  arealfo  in  this  deaerated  iizt&  much  more  powerful  in  difiblving  other 
bodies.  By  recombining  this  acid  with  quicklime,  calcined  mag- 
nefia, or  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of  it,  thefe  fubftances 
again  affume  their  former  weight  and  properties.  Thefe  bodies,  then, 
when  combined  with  aerial  acid,  are  called  mild ;  as  mild  calcareous  earthy 
mild  alkali,  &c.  :  and  when  deprived  of  this  acid,  they  are  called  caujlic  ; 
as  caujlic  calcareous  earths,  caujlic  alkali,  Sec.  :  but  as  magnefia  is  not  ren- 
dered cauftic  by  calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lefs  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  The  aerial  acid  is  more  difjjoled  to  unite  with 
cauftic  calcareous  earth  (quicklime)  than  with  any  other  fubftance  ;  next 
to  that,  its  attraftion  is  for  fixed  alkali,  then  for  magnefia,  and  laft* 
ly  for  volatile  alkali.  We  Ihall  afterwards  find  that  thefe  relative  powers 
of  the  diff'erent  fubftances  to  unite  with  this  acid,  lay  the  foundation  of 
many  important  proceffes  in  pharmacy. 

When  we  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  aerial  acid  into  lime-water, 
the  liquor  inftantly  alTumes  a  white  colour, and  the  lime  gradually  precipi- 
tates, leaving  the  water  clear  and  taftelefs :  the  lime  in  this  experiment 
has  abforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  mild  or  aerated  earth. 
The  aerial  acid  is   capable  of  being  abforbed  by  water ;  and  the  water 
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thus  impregnajed,  precipitates  lime  in  Kme-^water  :  but  if  a  certain  larger 
quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lime  is  redijBblved,  and- 
thc  Kqiior  recovers  its  tranfparency.  Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid 
js  capable  of  diffoiving  iron  ;  arid  in  this  way  are  formed  native  and  arti- 
ficial chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  foluble  in' the  fame  liquor.  This- 
acid  is  ealily  expelled  from  the  water  by  removing  the  preffure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  by  boiling,  and  even  by  rime  alone,  if  the  veffeLbe  not  kept 
ciofe  ihut.  Fixed  ait  extinguifnes  fame,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and 
ought  therefore  to  bscautioufly  managed:  like  other  acids,  it  changes  the 
blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a  red,  and  communicates  an  acidulous  tafte 
to  the  water  impregnated  with  it.  The  attraftion  of  the  aerial  acid,  even 
to  quicklime,  is  but  feeble  ;  as  we  know  of  no  other  acids  whatever  that 
are  not  able  to  difengage  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  faft«,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  mild  or  effervef- 
cing  alkalies,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  are  really  neutral  falts,  compound- 
ed of  the  aerial  acid  and  pure  alkali :  like  other  acids,  it  unites  with  thefe 
bodies,,  dimlniflies  their  caufticity,  and  effefts  their  cryftalhfation.  In' 
fpeaking,  therefore,  oi  pure  alkali,  we  ought  to  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe 
in  the  caujtic  or  deaerated 'kz.lty  ovy  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  are  de- 
prived of  their  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid,  Avfth  which  they  formed  a  com_ 
pound  fait.  Many  other  properties  of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  but 
we  have  now  noticed  all  thofe  which  we  thought  were  concerned  in  the 
bufinefs  of  pharmacy^  We  fhall  have  occafion  to  recur  to  the  fubjedl  whea 
we  coin e  to  the  preparation  of  feveral  compound  drugs. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  what  paffes  in  the  combinations  of  acids 
with  different  fubltances. 

If  a  fixed  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a  vegetable  acid,  as  vinegar,  and 
formed  into  a  neutral  fait,  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome  marine  acidj 
the  acetous  acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exliale  totally  in  a  moderate 
heat,  leaving  the  marine  in  poffefiion  of  the  alkali  r- the  addition  of  the  nitrous 
will'  in  like  manner  difpoffefs  the  marine,  which  nov/  arlfes  in  its  pro- 
per white  fiimesjtliough  without  fueh  an  addition  it  could  not  be  extri- 
cated from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of  heat  x  on  the  addition  of  the  vitri- 
olic acid,  thf  nitrous  gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  fumes,  and 
leaving  only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  togetiier. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  difTolved  In  an  acid,  the  addition  of  any 
earthy  body  that  is  difoluble  inthat  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal:  a  vo" 
latiie  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  .eai'th:  and  a  fixed  al- 
kali will  diflodge  the  volatile  ;  which  lail  being  readily  exhaled  by  heiitp 
the  remaining  fait  will  be  the  fame  as  If  the  acid  and  fixed  alkali  liad  be^u 
joined  together  at  firP.,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bo- 
dies. 

The  power  in- bodies  on  which  thcfe  various  tranfpofitions  and  combi- 
nations depend,  is  called  by  the  chenillls  affinity  or  ekclive  attraclion  ;  a 
term,  like  the  Newtonian  fl/Zrc/cV/'ciw,  defigned  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe» 
feut  the  effeft.  When  an  acid  fponti'neoufly  qu'ts  a  metal  to  un  te  with 
an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  ujjinity  or  attraBion  to  the  alkali  than  to 
the  metal :  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  fay  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to 
fixed  alkali  than  to  the  volatile,  they  mean  only  that  it  will  unite  v/.'th  the 
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fixed  in  preference  to  tlie  volatile  ;  and  that  if  previoufly  united  with  a 
volatile  alLali,  it  will  forfake  this  for  a  fixed  one. 

The  doftrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  a  very  extenfive  ufe  in 
chemical  pharmacy  :  many  of  the  officinal  procefTes,  as  we  fliall  fee  heireaf- 
ter,  are  founded  on  it ;  feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very  different 
from  what  would  be  expected  by  a  perfon  unacquainted  with  thefe  pro- 
perties of  bodies  ;  and  feveral  of  them,  if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs,  or 
other  caufes,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered  ap- 
plicable to  other  purpofes,  by  fuch  tranfpofitioas  of  their  component  parts 
as  are  pointed  out  by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities^ 

We  fhall  therefore  fubjoin  a  table  of  the  principal  affinities  obferved  in 
jpharmaceutlcal  operations,  formed  .from  that  of  the  famous  Bergman. 

The  table  is  to  be  thus  underftood.  The  fubftance  printed  in  capitalsg 
on  the  top  of  each  ferics,  has  the  greatell  affinity  with  that  immediately 
under  it,  alefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  oftheferies: 
that  isj  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has  been  combined  with  the  top  one, 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  intermediate  bodies  will  difunite  them  ;  the  in- 
,termediate  body  uniting  with  the  uppermoft  body  of  the  Xeries,  and  throw- 
ing out  the  remote  one.  Thus,  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  a  fixed  alkali  being  placed  between  the  acid  and  iron,  it  is  to 
be  concluded,  that  wherever  vitriolic  acid  and  irOn  are  mixed  together, 
the  addition  of  any  fixed  alkaline  fait  will  unite  with  the  acid,  and  occafion 
the  iron  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fubftances  arc  expreffed  in  one 
feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any  of  thofe  bodies  which  are  nearer  to 
the  uppermoft,  wilHn  like  manner  difengage  from  it  any  oftbofe  whicli 
are  more  remote^ 
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TABLE  OF  SINGLE   ATTRACTIONS. 


By   water. 


Vitriolic  ACID.   Nitrous  acid. 


Marine  acid. 


Ac^UA  REGIA. 


Terra  ponderofa, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alkohol. 


Vegetable  alkali. 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Teira  ponderofa, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Water, 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol. 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Terraponderofa, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alkohol. - 


By  FIRE. 


Vegetable  alkali, 

Terraponderofa, 

Terraponderofa, 

Terraponderofa, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali. 

Vegetable  alkali^ 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Foffil  alkali. 

Foffil  alkali. 

Foffil  alkali. 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali. 

I  Clay. 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Tab  LB 
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Afflnltief* 


Table  of  single  Attractions  continued. 


By  W  A  T  E  R. 


Acid  of  borax. IAcid 


OF  SUGAR. 


Lime, 

Terraponderofa, 
Magnefia, 
Vegetable  alkali, 
Foffil  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali, 
Clay, 
Zinc, 
Iron, 
Lead, 
Tin, 
Copper, 
Antimony, 
Arfenic, 
Mercury, 
Silver, 
Gold, 
Water, 
[Alkohol. 


Lime, 

Terraponderofa, 

Magnefia, 

jVegetable  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alkohol. 


AciDOFTARTAR. 

ACIDOF  SORREt. 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Terraponderofa, 
Magnefia, 
Vegetable  alkali, 

Terraponderofa, 
Magnefia, 
Vegetable  alkali. 

Foffil  alkali, 

Foffil  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Clay, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 
A  ntimony, 
Arfenic, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Mercury, 
Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Water, 
Alkohol. 

Water, 

Alkohol 

By  fire. 


Taeli 
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Table  ^single  Attractions  continued. 


By  water. 


Acid  OF  LEMON. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid  of  phos- 
phorus. 

Aerial  acib. 

Lime, 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Lime,, 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Lime, 

Magnella, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Vegetable  alkali. 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Foflil  alkali. 

Foffil  alkali*, 

Lime, 

Foffil  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Magnefia, 

Volatile  ali'^ali, 

Volatile  alkali. 

«^i^y, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

X.ead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Arlenic, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

A  rfcnic. 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

.Silver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

ColJ, 

Gold, 

"Water, 

Water, 

Water. 

Water. 

AlkohoL 

AlkohoL 

; 

By  FIRE. 


Terra  ponderofa,! Lime,                    i                                j 

Vegetable  ^Ikali, 

i  erra  ponderofa^, 

Foffil  alkali. 

Magnefia, 

Lime, 

Vegetable  alkali^, 

Magnefia, 

Foffil  akali. 

Metals, 

Metals, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Clay.                    '  Clay.                    ! 

Tablje 
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Table  o/" single  Attractions  continued. 


By  water. 


''egetable  Al- 


kali. 


Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Marine  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  kraon. 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  boras. 
Aerial  acid, 
,  V-^ater, 
UntSluous  oils, 
Sulphur, 
Metals. 


Fossil  Alkalj. 


Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Marine  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acid  of  benzoin. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borasj, 
Aerial  acid. 
Water, 

Unftuous  oils. 
Sulphur, 
Metals. 


Volatile  Al- 

KALIo 


Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  lemon. 
Acid  of  benzoin, 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax, 
Aerial  acid. 
Water, 

Unftuous  oils. 
Sulphur, 
Metals. 


Terra  Pondj 

ROSA. 


Vitriolic  acid. 
Acid  of  fugar. 
Acid  of  forrel, 
Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acid  of  tartar. 
Acid  of  benzoin. 
Acetous  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Aerial  acid. 
Water, 

Unduous  oils. 
Sulphur. 


By  fire. 


Phofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Marine  acid. 

Vitirolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acetous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Marine  acid, 

Marine  acid. 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Marine  acid. 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid. 

Lime, 

Acid  of  benzoin. 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Magnefia, 

Acetous  acid. 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Clay, 

Fixed  alkali. 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur, 

Clay, 

Clay, 

Lead. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Y 
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Table  o/* single  Attractions  continued. 


By  water. 


Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Clay. 

Water. 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Phofphoric  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Foflil  alkali. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Marine  acid. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Alkohol, 

Phofphoric  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 

Marine  acid. 

Acid  of  forrel. 

jEther, 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Marine  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Vitriolated   tar- 

Acid of  lemon. 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Acid  of  phofpho- 

tar,' 

Acid  of  benzoin. 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

rus 

Alum, 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid  of  benzoin, 

Green  Vitriol, 

Acid  of  borax. 

Acid  of  borax. 

Acetous  acid, 

Corrofive    fubli- 

Aerial  acid, 

Aerial  acid, 

Acid  of  borax, 

mate, 

Water, 

Sulphur. 

Aerial  acid. 

Unftuous  oil, 

Sulphur. 

- 

By   fire. 


Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  borax. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid. 
Fixed  alkali, 
Sulphur, 
Lead. 


Phofphoric  acid. 
Acid  of  borax, 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid. 
Fixed  alkali. 
Sulphur, 
Lead. 


Phofphoric  acid, 
Acid  of  borax, 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid, 
Marine  acid. 
Fixed  alkali. 
Sulphur, 
Lead. 


Table 
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Table  of  single  Attractions  coniimed* 


By  WATER. 

SULPHXJR. 

Hepar  sulphu- 

It 

-(Ether.       f 

Alkohol. 

RIS. 

1 

,5 

Lead, 

Gold, 

Water, 

Alkohol, 

Tin, 

Silver, 

iEther^ 

Effential  oils, 

Silver, 

Mercury, 

Eflential  oils. 

Exprefled  oils, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Volatile  alkali, 

'  Water, 

Arfenic, 

Antimony, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Sulphur.             i; 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Hepar  fulphurie. 

"  ^■■ 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Sulphur, 

i^ 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Lead, 

''. 

Volatile  alkali. 

Iron, 

>: 

Terra  ppnderofa, 

Alkohol, 

Lime, 

Water« 

<: 

Magnefia, 

?. 

Unftuous  oils, 

! 

Eflential  oils, 

A 

^ther, 

! 

Alkohol. 

, 

r                      '} 

" 

•Bv  F 

IRE. 

Fixed  alkali, 

Iron. 

. 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

' 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Antimoqy, 

A  ntimony, 

Mercury, 

,     ^; 

Mercury, 

Arfenic. 

Arfenic. 

K 
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•Table^ SINGLE  Attractions  continued^ 


By   water. 


Essential  oils. 


JEthcr, 
AlkoKol, 
Expreffcd  oils, 
Fixed  alkalh. 
Sulphur. 


l-:.XPRESSEDOILS. 


.Ether, 

^ilential  oils, 
Fixed  alkali, 
Volatile  alkali. 
Sulphur. 


Goi 


-^ther, 
Marine  acid. 
Aqua  regia. 
Nitrous  acid, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Phofphoiic  acid, 
Fixed  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali. 


By' tl-Rt. 


Silver. 


Marine  acid, 
Acid  of  fugar, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Phofpharic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
Acid  of  tartar, 
Acid  of  forrel. 
Acid  of  lemon, 
Acetous  acid. 
Aerial  acid, 
Volatile  acid. 


Mercury, 

Lead,    '  '      ' 

Copper,    ''^^i 

Copper, 

i  Silver, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Gold, 

• 

Antimony, 

AHtimony, 

: 

Iron, 

Iron,' 

'' 

Zinc, 

Zinc, 

Arfenic, 

Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Hepar  fulpliuri,-, 

Sulphur, 

Table 
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Table  ^/single  Attractions  continued* 


By  WATER. 


Mercury. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Copper. 

Marine  acid^ 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Marine  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Marine  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  forrel. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Acid  of  lemon, 

Marine  acid. 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Acid  of  forrel. 

Acid  of  forrel. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid  of  Lemon, 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acid, 

Acetous  acid, 

Aerial  acid. 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Acid  of  borax. 

Aerial  acid, 

Aerial  acid. 

Aerial  acid, 

Fixed  alkali, 

j 

Fixed  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali, 
ExprefTed  oils. 

By  FIRE. 


Gold, 

Gold, 

Arfenic, 

Gold, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Copper, 

Silver, 

Lead, 

Copper, 

Gold, 

Arfenic, 

Tin, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Iron, 

Zinc, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Antimony, 

Arfenic, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Arfenic, 

Zinc, 

Mercury, 

Lead, 

Iron, 

Iron, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Mercury, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Sulphur. 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

K  2 
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Tabi*e  c/'sinsle  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER. 


TrN. 

Arsenic. 

Zinc. 

Antimony. 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Marine  acid. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Marine  acid. 

Marine  acid. 

Acid  of  fugar. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Marine  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Acid  of  fugar, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Phofphoric  acrd, 

Acid  of  tartar. 

Acid  of  forrel, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  tartar, 

Acid  of  forrel. 

Acid  of  forrel. 

Acid  of  forrel. 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Phofphoric  acid, 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  lemon, 

,Acid  of  lemon. 

Acid  of  lemon. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acetous  acid. 

Acid  of  boras. 

Volatile  alkali. 

Acid  of  borax. 

Acid  of  borax. 

Fixed  alkali. 

Un6luou8  oils. 

Aerial  acid. 

Aerial  acid. 

Volatile  alkali. 

Volatile  alkali. 

By  fire. 


Zinc, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Mercury, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Copper, 

Copper, 

oilver, 

Tin, 

Tin, 

Antimony, 

Tm, 

Mercury, 

Lead. 

Gold, 

^ead, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Si'ver, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

Zinc, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

Arfenic, 

Gold, 

Iron, 

Antimony, 

Lead, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Iron. 

Arfenic, 

Hepar  fulphurls. 

Sulphur. 

Hepar  fulphuris, 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Cases 


Chap.  I.  Affinities.  y^ 

Cases  (?/"  DOUBLE  elective  Attractions. 

By     water. 


I.  Epfom  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 


1 


2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 
Mild  mineral  alkali, 


3.  Vitrlolated  tartar 

with 
Nitrous  feleuite, 

4.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with 
Mercurial  nitre, 

5.  Saltpetre 

with 
Luna  cornea, 

6.  Vitriolated  tartar 

with. 
Luna  cornea, 

7.  Regenerated  tartar 

with 
Mercurial  nitre. 


1.  Vitriolated  tartar  and 
Common  magnefia. 

2.  Glauber's  fait 

and 
Mild  volatile  alkali. 


Give    ,> 


3.  Vitriolic  felcnite 

and 
Saltpetre. 

4.  Vitriol  of  mercury 

and 
Saltpetre. 

5.  Lunar  cauftic 

and 
Cubic  nitre. 

6.  Vitriol  of  filver 

and 
Febrifugal  fait. 


J 


7.  Acetous  mercurial  fait 
and 
Saltpetre. 


1.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 

with 
Common  fait, 

2.  Vftriolic  ammoniac 

with 
Regenerated  tartar, 


By  heat, 

r 


4.  Crude  antimony  with 
Corrofive  fublimate. 


> 


Give 


3.  Vitriol  of  mercury  with        ! 
Common  fait. 


1.  Common  fal  ammoniac 

and 
Glauber-s  fait. 

2.  Acetous  ammoniacal  fait 

and 
Vitriolated  tartar. 

3.  Glaubers  fait  and 
Corrofive  fubiimate. 

4.  Butter  of  antimony  and 
Fiftitious  cinnabar. 


CHAP. 


Elements  of  Pharmacy.  Part  L 

C  H  A  P  T  E  il     II. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 

lNE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  confifls  in 
contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fire,  and  for  direftingand 
regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances,  calledyr/rwaa'j,  there  arc 
-different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveniency  of  the  place,  and  the  parti- 
cular purpofes  they  are  intended  to  anfwer.  We  ihall  here  endeavour  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  their  llruAiire,  and  of  the  principles  on  vThich  they 
are  built. 

Furnaces. 

The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ilove,  othervvife  called  the  fur- 
nace for  OPEN  FIRE.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron  hoop,  five  or  fix 
inches  deep  ;  with  a  grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fup- 
porting  the  fuel.  It  either  ftands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  from 
place  to  place  ;  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In  this  laft  cafe,  a  cavity  is  leTt 
!inder  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  allies  that  drop  through  it ;  and  an  aper- 
ture or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  afti-pit,  ferves  both  for  allowing  the 
xlhes  to  be  occafionally  raked  out,  and  for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up 
through  the  fuel.  This  furnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operations  as  require 
only  a  moderate  heat;  as  infufion,  decoftion,  and  the  evaporation  of  li- 
.^uids.  The  veiTel,  containing  the  iubjeft  matter,  is  fupported  over  the 
■fire  by  a  trevet.     Fig.  i . 

A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  paralleloplpedal,  widening  up- 
wards, elliptical,  or  of  other  figures ;  formed  of,  or  lined  with,  fuch  ma- 
terials as  are  capable  ot  fuilaining  a  itrong  fire  ;  with  a  grate  and  afh-pit 
b'-Kieatli,  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  communicating  at  the  top  with  a  per- 
pendicular pipe,  or  chimney;  makes  a  wind  furnace..     Fig.  2. 

The  greater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater  will 
bethe  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  and  the  more  intenfely  will 
the  fire  burn  ;  provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufficient  to  allow  a 
free  paffage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive  through  the  grate  ; 
for  v/hich  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  fliould  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  the  interltices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  conilils  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to  fit  upon 
each  other  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occafionally  increafed  or 
diminifhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  in 
the  fame  proportion. 

In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be  pro- 
cured on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly 
upon  the  quantity  of  air  iucceffively  pafling  through  and  animating  the 
burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moll  vehement  fire  may  be  fuppreffed 
or  reltrained  at  plealure,  by  clofing  more  or  lefs  either  the  alh-pit  door 
by 'which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chimney  by  which  it  pafles  off;  and 

that 
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that  the  fii*e  q;iay  be  raorc  orlefs  raifed  again^  by  more  or  lefs  opening 
thofe  paffages.  A  moveable  plate,  or  register,  iu  any  convenient  part 
,of  the  chimney,  affords  commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the 
paifage,  and  confequently  of  regulating  the  heat.  This  is  mod  conveni- 
ently acconiplilhcd  by  keieping  the  afti-pit  doprentirely  fliut,  and  regulating 
the  heat  by  a  range  of  holes  in  a  damping  plate;  each  hole  is  provided  with 
a  proper  pin,  whereby  we  may  (liut  it  at  pleafure.  Thefe  holes  may  be  made 
to  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  each  other;  the  fmalleft  being  confidere^ 
as  one,  the  next  to  it  in  fiz.e  mult  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  to 
that  double  of  the  fecond,  &c.  ;  and  fo  on  to  the  number  of  fevenor  eight; 
atid  by  combiniTig  thefe  holes  varioufly  together,  vvecan  admit  any  quantity 
of  air  from  i  to  12S  ;  as  i.  2.  4.  8.  16.  32.  64.  128.  See  Fig.  7.  and  8, 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces;  one,  with  the 
chinmey  pn  the  top,, over  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  (fig.  2.)  ;  the  other, 
with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear,  (fig.  3.) 

In  the  firft,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contraded  to  fucli 
^n  aperture,  thgit_the  chimney  may  fit.  upon  it;  qr  it  is  covered  vi'ith  an 
arched  dorhe,  or  with  a  flat. plate,  having  a  like  aperture  jn  the  middle. 
As  in  this  difpofition  of  the  chimney,  theinMe  of  the  furnace  cannot  be 
come  ^t  from  above,  a  door  is'madein  the  fide,  a  little  above  the  grate^ 
for  fupplying  the  fuel,  infpefting  the  matter  in  the  fire,  occ.     Fig.  2. 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melting  yef- 
fel,  js  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel,  with  a  iljp  of  brick,  or  fome 
other. like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a  REVERBERATORY,  that  is  for  difi;illation  in  long 
necked  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed  acrofs,  above  the  fire, 
for  fupporting  the  yeffelj  vfhofe  neck  comes  out  at  an  aperture  made  for 
that  purpofe  in  t;he  fide.  This  aperture  fhould  be  made  in  the  fide  op- 
pofite  to  the  door  above  mentioned  ;  or  at  leaft  fo  remote  from  it,  that 
the  receiver,  fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diflilling  veffel  without  the  furnace, 
may  not  lie  in  the  operator's  way  when  he  wants  to  ftir  the  fire  or  throw 
in  frefli  fuel.     Fig.  4. 

The  other  kind  Qf  wind  furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture  in  its 
bacJcpart  near  the  top,;  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with 
the  chimney  of  the  room  ;  in  which  laft  caie,  all  other  paffages  into  the 
chimney  muft  beclpfed.  Here  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  fervesfor  adooi:, 
which  may  be  occafionally  covered  with  a  plate  or  tile.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  furnace  moft  comxnpniy  i^fed  for  fufion  ir,  a  crucible.     Fig.  3. 

This  laft  conltrn^ipn,  by  leaving  the  month  of  the  furnace  clear,  af- 
fords the  cpnveniejicy  of  letting  into  it  a  boiling  o^  evaporating  pan,  a 
copper  ftill,  an  iron  pot,for  diftilling  hartfhorn,  an  iron  fand-pot,  or  other 
like  vefTels,  of  fuch  a  fize  that  they  may  be  fupported  on  the  furnace  by 
their  rims.  The  mouth  being  thus  occupied  by  the  vefTels,  a  door  muft 
be  made  in  the  fide  for  fwpplying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a  furnace  of  this  kind  is  defigned  only  for  a /and  lath,  it  is  mofc 
commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a  long  iron  plate,  furnifhedAvith  a 
ledge  of  freeftone  or  brick- work  at  each  fide.  •  The  mouth  of  the  furnace 
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ts  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this  plate;  and  the  canal  by  whick 
the  furnace  communicates  with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  car- 
ried along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canaL 
In  this  kind  of  fand-bath,  digellipns,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  qF 
fieat,  may  be  carried  on  at  once ;  for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from 
the  end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other,     Fig.  5. 

When  large  veffels,  as jlills  and  iron-pots  for  diftilHng  hartfhorn  and 
aquafortis,  are  ftxed  in  furnaces,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
■veflel  is  commonly  made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick-work; 

The  large  ftiU,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  Tts  height,  and 
whofe  weight,  when  charged  with  liquor,  requires  greet  part  of  it  to  be 
thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a  fmall  furface  to  the  aftion  of  the  fireunder- 
Tieatlj.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvantage,  the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the 
further  end  of  a  long  narrow  grate,  is  conveyed  all  round  the  fides  of  the 
veffel  by  a  fpiral  canui,  vyhich  communicates  at  top  with  a  common  chim- 
ney. 

The  pots  for  diftiiling  hartiTiorn  and  aquafortis  in  the  larger  way,  have; 
part  of  tHeir  great  weight  borne  up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  trunions  at 
t^'qual  didances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle  reaching  iffto  a  brick- 
work :  fo  that  iefs  fupport  being  ncceffary  underneath,  a  greater  furface 
mt  the  wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  fire. 

If  a  furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a  lateral  canal,  as  in 
the  fand-furnacc  above  mentioned,  be  carried  to  a  confiderable  height 
above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  filled  "vvith  fuel  to  the 
top,  and  clofely  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no  higher  than  up  to  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the  air  paffes  off;  and  in  proportion 
as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes,  it  \^I1  be  fupplied  by  that  above, 
which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  afhanot', 
a  conflant  heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time  without 
attendance.      Fig.  6. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel,  is  com- 
monly made  to  widen  a  little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may  fall  the  more 
freely ;  but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  bottom  may  be  toa 
ftrongly  prefied.  iV fmall  aperture  is  made  oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flue, 
or  a  number  of  openings  according  to  the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  the  dc' 
gree  of  heat  required,  for  fupplying  the  air,  which  is  more  conveniently 
admitted  in  this  manner  than  through  the  grate,  as  the  interftices  of  the 
grate  are  in  time  dioaked  up  by  the  afhes. 

This  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it.  Its  ca- 
nal or  flue,  as  in  the  fand-furnace  already  defcribed,  paffes  under  a  fand- 
bath  or  water-bath  ;  at  the  farther  end  of  -which  it  rifes  perpendicularly 
to  iuch  a  height,  as  may  occafion  a  fufficient  draught  of  air  through  the 
fire. 

The  flue  may  be  fo  vride  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height  of  the 
fire-place.  A  regifter  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the  flue  and  the 
furnace,  enable  us  to  increafe  or  dlminlfli  this  height,  and  confequently 
the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpace  ben'^ath  the  flue  be  inclofed 
to  the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity  will  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  fume  ufefal  purpofes. 


Plate  V^:^  . 
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with  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixed  ones  are  built  of 
bricks,  cemented  together  by  feme  good  loam  or  clay.  Any  kind  of 
loam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a  proper  degree  of  tenacity,  which, 
■when  made  into  a  pafte  with  water  and  well-worked,  does  not  ftick  to  the 
fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a 
•vehement  fire,  is  fit  for  this  ufe.  The  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays  re- 
quire to  have  their  tenacity  lelTened  by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather  of 
the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and  grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  o,f  ftrong  iroq  or  copper  plates,  li- 
ned, to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more,  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey  ce>m- 
pofitlon  ;  which  for  this  ufe  may  be  beaten  with  fonie  horfe-dung,  chop- 
ed  ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow. 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a  bufinefs  of  moderate  ex- 
>tent  may  be  formed  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common  black-lead  meltings 
pots  ;  by  cutting  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  afh-pit,  another 
above  this  for  the  fire-place,  aad  introducing  a  circular  iron  grate  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  may  reft  between  the  two  doors.  A  particular  account  of  , the 
method  of  preparing  thcfe  furnaces  for  different  ufes  may  be  feen  in  the 
vfirft  part  of  the  Gommerciuin  Philofophico-technicum  of  Dr  Lewis  ; 
They  are,  however,  liable,  by  the  repetition  of  violent  heats,  to  a  kind 
of  calcination  like  inflamniable  lubftances  ;  and  the  he^t  is  not  regulated 
•with  fufficient  exa&nefs. 

In  confideration  of  thefe  inconveniences,  Dr  Black  has  contrived  one 
of  the  moiiJfimple  and  elegant  furnaces  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 
Befides  its  durability,  it  will  be  found,  though  but  one  inftrument,  to 
anfwer  all  the  purpofes  either  of  the  prafticai  or  fpeculatlve  chemifi» 
Plate  J.  Fig.  7.  W§. 

ExpLANATi0N  o/"  Plate  I, 

Fig.  I.  A  common  ftovc  which  ftands  on  feet,  and  is  moveable  from 
place  to  place. 

A,  The  body  of  the  ftove. 

B, '  Its  feet. 

C,  The  grate,  which  is  that  ufed  In  Dr  Black's  furnace,  to  be  after- 
wards defcribed,  and  which  we  would  recommend  as  the  beil  for  every 
'kind  of  portable  furnace.' 

Fig.  2.  A  wind  furnace. 

A,  Its  dome. 

B,  The  door  forfupplying  fuel,  and  placing  the  matter  to  be  wrought 
.on. 

C,  The  chimney. 

D,  The  door  of  the  afh  pit. 

E,  The  regiller,  or  damping-plate. 

Fig.  3x  The  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed  for  fufion  in  a  crucible* 

A,  The  beginning  of  its  chimney  from  the  back-part. 

B,  The  mouth  of  the  furnace,  ferving  as  the  door. 
IC,  The  regifter. 

|Fig.  4.  Plan  of  a  wind-furnace  when  defigned  for  a  reverberatory, 
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A,  The  iron  bars,  which  cannot  he  fhewn,  but  may  very  eafily  be 
conceived. 

JB,.  A  retort  fupported  on  the  bars. 

C,  The  neck  of  the  retort,  coming  out  at  an  apperture  of  the  furnace  In 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  door  B,  Fig.  z 

Fig.  5.  Plan  of  a  wind-furnace  when  defigned  for  a  fand-bath. 

A,  A  long  iron  plate,  one  end  of  which  clofely  fhuts  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace. 

B,  A  ledge  of  free  flone  or  brick- work. 

C,  The  mouth  of  the  canal. 

D,  The  door  for  admitting  fuel. 
Reglfters,  Sec.  as  in  the  other  fnrnaces, 

Pig.  6.  An  athanor 

A,  The  tower  which  has  a  cover  at  the  top  B  when  ufed. 

C,  The  fire-place. 

D,  The  afii-plt. 

E,  E,  An  oblong  frame  of  metal  or  ftone  connefted  to  the  tower  A. 

F,  F,  A  chamber  connected  to  the  fire-place  C,  and  continued  up  to 
the  chimney  G.  Above  this  chamber  the  reft  of  the  frame  is  lined  with 
iron. 

H,  H,  Which  being  covered  with  fand,  and  heated  by  the  long  range 
pf  fire  in  the  chamber  below,  forms  the  fand-heat. 
I,  The  regifter. 

Fig.  7.  and  8.  Dr  Black's  furnace.  To  render  our  defcription  of  this 
inftrument  as  firriple  as  poffible,  let  the  reader  fuppofe  that  the  body  of 
the  common  ftove,  fig.  i.  is  made  of  an  oval  form,  and  clofed  at  each  end 
by  a  thick  iron  plate.  The  upper  plate  or  end  of  the  furnace  is  perforated 
with  two  holes  ;  one  of  thefe,  A,  is  pretty  large,  and  is  often  the  moath 
of  the  furnace  ;  the  other  hole,  B,  is  intended  for  fixing  the  vent  on. 

The  undermoft  plate  or  end  of  the  furnace  has  only  one  circular  hole, 
fomewhat  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  ellipfe  than  the  other ;  hence  a  Une 
pafling  through  the  centre  of  both  circular  holes  has  a  little  obliquity  for- 
wards :  this  is  fhewq  in  fig.  8.  which  is  a  fe£lion  of  the  body  of  the  fur- 
iiace,  and  exhibits  one  hall' of  the  upper  and  one  half  of  the  under  nearly 
correfponding  holes.  The  afh-pit,  fig.  7.  and  8.  C,  is  made  of  an  el- 
liptical form  like  the  furnace  ;  but  is  fomewhat  wider,  fo  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  goes  within  the  brim  ;  and  a  little  below  there  is  a 
border,  D,  fig.  8.  that  receives  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Except  the 
holes  of  the  damping-plate  E,  fig.  7.  and  8.  the  parts  are  all  clofed  by 
means  pf  a  quantity  of  foft  lute,  upon  which  the  body  of  the  furnace  is 
preffed  down,  whereby  the  joining  is  made  quite  tight :  for  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  this  furnace  the  body,  afh-pit,  vent,  and  grate,  are  all 
fepatate  pieces,  as  the  furnace  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
The  grate  C,  fig.  i.  is  made  to  apply  to  the  outfide  of  the  lower  part  or 
circular  hole:  it  confifls  of  a  ring  fet  upon  its  edge,  and  bars  likewife 
fet  on  their  edges.  From  the  outei-  part  of  the  ring  proceed  four  pieces 
of  iron,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  fcrewed  on  :  it  is  thus  kept  out  of 
the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  and  prell.iv?ti  from  the  extremity  of  the  heat, 
-.     .  ■  ■whereby 
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whereby  it  lads  much  longer.  The  fides  of  the  furnace  are  luted,  to  con* 
fine  the  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  from  its  action.  The  luting  is  fo 
managed,  that  the  inllde  of  the  furnace  forms  in  fome  meafure  the  fi- 
gure of  an  inverted  truncated  cone. 

Wc  have  thus  combined  the  two  figures  7,  and  8,  in  order  to  defcribe 
as  cxadly  as  poffible  this  furnace  in  its  entire  ftate  ;  but  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  it  muft  be  underftood,  that  fig.  7.  reprefents  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace with  its  bottom  received  within  the  afh-pit.  As  in  this  figure 
we  could  not  exhibit  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  we  have  in  fig.  8.  fuf>- 
pofed  the  body  of  the  furnace  to  be  cut  down  through  its  middle  j 
whereby  one  half  of  the  undermoft  hole,  with  a  proportional  part  of  the 
grate  G  applied  to  it,  is  exhibited  along  with,  and  nearly  oppofed  to, 
one  half  of  the  upper  hole  F  ;  the  fame  hole  which  in  fig.  7.  is  reprefent* 
cd  in  its  entire  ftate  by  A.  By  fig.  8.  then,  the  relation  of  the  upper  and 
under  holes  to  one  another  is  explained  It  is  alfo  to  be  underftood,  that 
the  afh-pit  of  fig.  8.  is  not,  like  the  body  of  the  furnace,  divided  in  its 
middle,  but  is  the  afli-pit  of  fig.  7.  only  detached  from  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  border  D,  on  which  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  received. 

Now  to  adapt  this  furnace  to  the  different  operations  in  chemiftry,  we 
may  firft  obferve,  that  for  a  melting  furnace  v/e  reed  only  provide  a  co- 
vering for  the  upper  hole  A,  which  in  this  cafe  is  made  the  dpor  of  the 
furnace.  As  this  hole  is  immediately  over  the  grate,  it  is  very  conveni- 
ent for  introducing  and  examining  from  time  to  time  the  fubftances  that 
are  to  be  afted  on.  The  cover  for  the  door  may  be  a  flat  and  fquare 
tyle  or  brick.  Dr  Black  ufually  employs  a  fort  of  lid  made  of  plate- 
iron  with  a  rim  that  contains  a  quantity  of  luting.  The  degree  of  heat 
*will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  we  heighten  the  vent  B,  and  to  the  num*> 
ber  of  holes  we  open  in  the  damping-plate  E  :  by  this  means  the  furnace 
may  be  employed  in  moft  operations  in  the  way  of  affay ing  :  and  thougli 
it  does  not  admit  of  the  introdudlion  of  a  mufflle,  yet  if  a  fmall  piece  of 
brick  is  placed  end-ways  in  the  middle  of  the  grate,  and  if  large  pieces 
«f  fuel  are  employed,  fo  that  the  air  may  have  free  paffage  through  it< 
metals  may  be  affayed  in  this  furnace  without  coming  in  contadl  with 
the  fuel.  It  may  therefore  be  employed  in  thofe  operations  for  which 
a  mufflle  is  ufed  ;  and  thus  lead  and  other  fundry  metals  may  be  brought 
to  their  proper  calces. 

When  we  wifh  to  employ  this  furpace  for  thofe  diftillations  requiring 
an  intenfe  heat,  the  earthen  retort  is  to  be  fufpended  by  means  of  an  iron 
ring,  having  three  branches  Handing  up  from  it,  fig.  9.  This  ring  hanga 
down  from  the  hole  A  about  half  a  foot  ;  fo  that  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
refts  upon  the  ring,  and  is  immediately  hung  over  the  fuel.  The  opening 
between  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  A  is  filled  up  with  broken  crucibles  or 
potlherds,  and  thefe  are  covered  over  with  afhes,  which  tranfmit  the  heat 
very  flowly.  This  furnace  then  anfwers  for  diftillations  performed  with 
the  naked  fire.  Dr  Black  has  alfo  had  fome  furnaces  provided  with 
a  hole  in  the  fide  from  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  iffued ;  and  in  this 
way  he  has  diftiUed  the  phofphorus  of  urine,  which  requires  a  very  ftrong 
beat. 

For  diftillations  with  retorts,  performed  ia  the  faiul-batb,  there  ia  aR 
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iron-pot  (fig.  lo.)  fitted  for  the  opening  of  the  furnace  A,  and  this  ia- 
cmployed  as  a  fand-pot.  In  thefe  dirtillations  the  vent  B  becomes  the 
door  of  the  furnace,  and  It  is  more  eafily  kept  tight  than  when  on  the  fide. 
"When  it  thus  ferves  for  the  door,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  lid  of  char- 
coal and  clay. 

This  furnace  anfwers  very  well  too  for  the  common  fllll  ;  part  of  which 
.may  be  made  to  enter  the  opening  A,  and  hang  over  the  fire.  In  this 
cafe,  likewife,  the  vent  B  is  the  door  of  the  furnace,  by  which  frefh  fuel 
is  to  be  added:  but  in  ordinary  diftillations  it  is  never  neeeffary {,to  add 
frefh  fuel;-  and  even  in  the  diftillation  of  mercury,  phofphorus  of  urine, 
and  indeed  during  any  procefs  whatever,  the  furnace  generally  contains 
fufficient  to  finifii  the  operation  ;  fo  efi'eftually  is  the  heat  preferved  from 
diffipation,  and  the  confumption  of  the  fuel  is  fo  very  flow. 

On  the  fubjefh  of  furnaces,  we  cannot  pafs  over  a  very  excellent  one- 
contrived  by  Dr  Price  Though  it  is  perhaps  not  necelFary  in  the  lefs 
opercfe  procefTes  in  pharmacy  ;  yet  we  think  an  explanation  of  it  may  be 
entertaining  and  uieful  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  plate  of  this  initru- 
ment  is  taken  from  an  excellent  drawing  in  the  pofTefiion  of  Dr  Schwed'- 
iauer. 

Explanation  of  Plate  II.  * 

This  furnace  confifts  of  four  feparate  pieces  :  the  body,  or  largeft  cy- 
linder, divides  in  two  at- the  part  marked  M.  The  outermoft  or  largeft 
furnace  is  made  of  the  compofition  ufually  employed  in  England  for  ma- 
king the  blue  crucibles,  but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  clay.  It  is 
Wrongly  braced  with  iron,  as  expreffed  in  the  drawing,  with  fcrews  to 
tighten  the  circular  braces,  which  prefs  on  and  fecure  the  vertical  bars. 
Thefe  bars  are  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  clamp,  which  could  not  be  very 
well  exprelTed  in  the  draught.  The  front  of  the  furnace  is  alfo  fecured 
in  the  part  moll  liable  to  fuffer  by  the  expanfion  in  heating  with  an  iron 
iplate. 

In  the  lower  divifion  is  placed  a  tripod  with  a  circular  ring,  which  fup- 
J)orts  a  grate  that  may  occafionally  be  changed.  The  tripod,  by  means 
of  pieces  of  brick  placed  under  the  legs,  may  be  raifed  according  to  the 
intended  depth  of  the  fire. 

In  the  larger  furnace,  as  thus  defcribed,  may  be  placed  a  flill,  fand- 
pot,  water-bath,  evaporating  veffel,  and  the  like.  The  fire  is  to  be  fed 
by  the  aperture  B,  and  the  fmoke  paffes  off  by  the  flue  C,  whofe  di- 
menfions  are  fliown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  fire  is  eafily  regulated,  by 
taking  partly  or  entirely  out  the  doors  of  the  air  draughts  F  and  F. 

_  A  mufile  may  be  placed  and  worked  at  B,  this  aperture  being  made 
of  a  proper  ftiape  for  that  purpofe,  the  fuel  being  put  in  at  top.  The 
•muffle  being  removed,  a  retort  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  have  Its  neck  pafs- 
cd  through  the  fame  aperture  ;  and  if  it  be  an  earthen  or  coated  glafs  one, 
may  be  woi'ked  in  the  naked  fire,  or  with  what  is  called  a  fire  of  fup- 
preflion. 

This  larger  furnace  may  be  alfo  ufed  as  a  wind-furnace,  or  melting- 
furnace  ;  but  is  rather  larger  than  common  experiments  require  :  it  wil!^ 
however,  give  a  very  ilrong  heat  when  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
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The  cylinder  marked  A,  fig.  3.  is  compofed  of  a  thick  iron  plate,  pro- 
perly faftened  to  two  rings  of  iron  connefted  by  perpendicular  bars,  to 
which  alfo  the  plate  is  ilrongly  rivetted. 

It  is  lluck  very  full  of  nails,  whofe  points  projefting  Inwardly  hold 
pieces  of  crucibles  put  between  them  edgewife ;  and  thefe  are  covered 
with  a  lutting  of  Windfor  loam,  Stourbridge  clay,  and  fome  glafs-grinders 
fand,  which  partly  vitrifying,  renders  the  whole  very  compaft. 

This  cylinder  is  put  into  the  other,  fupported  on  the  grate,  and  fo 
placed  that  its  apertures  may  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  larger. 

It  thus  afforda  a  furnace  in  which  a  fmaller  fand-pot,  retort,  or  muffle 
may  be  worked,  as  in  the  former.  It  is  a  much  more  convenient  wind- 
furnace,  being  fed  at  top,  and  the  mouth  of  it  covered  with  a  kind  oi 
tile  of  the  fame  materials  with  the  outer  furnace,  which  is  to  Aide  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  it.  This  method  of  charging  a  wind  furnace  is 
much  preferable  to  that  of  putting  in  the  crucibles  and  fuel  thro'  a  door 
laterally. 

In  this  furnace  a  very  intenfe  heat  may  be  excited,  which  the  air- 
diaughts  will  afford  the  operator  means  of  regulating  to  the  grcateft  ex- 
a£lnefs.  By  a  proper  choice  of  fuel,  and  fome  addrefs  in  managing  the 
iire,  the  moll  refraftory  metals  (platina  perhaps  excepted)  may  be  fufe4 
in  it.  The  regulus  of  manganefe  has  been  obtained  in  it :  and  Heel  melts 
without  a  flux  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  {hould  be  obferved  that  the  fize  of  the  flue  is  full  large,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  occafionally  clofed,  partly  by  pieces  of  brick  of  different 
fizes  according  to  the  intended  purpofe. 

The  fmaller  cylinder,  marked  C  in  the  plan  (fig.  2.),  is  compofed  as 
that  jufl;  defcribed,  but  without  the  aperture  for  the  muflle,  though  it 
•would  not  be  araifs  to  have  a  fimilar  but  fmaller  aperture  in  this  alfo.  It 
would  thus  work  a  little  ilill,  fand  pot,  bath,  &c.  but  its  flue  fhould  be 
confiderably  narrowed  with  flips  of  brick  or  tiles. 

As  a  melting-furnace  it  anfwers  very  well  for  any  heat  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  melting  cait  iron.  It  can  with  care  be  made  to  fufe  fl:eel.  It 
feems  particularly  adapted  to  experiments  on  fmall  quantities  of  metal» 
glafs,  or  the  like,  as  it  requires  little  fuel,  and  yet  gives  a  fufficient  heat. 
The  grate  of  this  cylinder  is  faftened  to  it,  ^aad  it  refts  on  three  fmall 
projections  on  the  outfide  at  top,  by,  wlwdl  it  catches  on  the  ring  of  the 
fecond  cylinder,  and  thus  hangs  iij'it. 

It  fl-iould  be  obferved,  that  Vi^hen  thefe  cylinders  are  ufed,  the  upper 
jundure  fnould  be  pointed  round  and  well  clofed  with  fire-lute  ;  and  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  fprinkle  in  fome  charcoal-dufl:,  which  will 
tend,  both  by  excluding  air  and  by  other  means,  to  prevent  thefcorifica- 
tion  of  the  iron,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  little  ufe  in  retaining  the  heat, 
or  at  leafl;  will  hinder  the  cold  air  from  coming  up  and  chilling  the  fides,  i 
The  chimney  of  this  furnace  is  about  eight  feet  high  and  nearly  fix 
inches  fquare  in  the  area  of  its  cavity  ;  but,  if  circumfliances  had  permit- 
ed,  it  fliould  have  been  at  leafl:  twelve  feet  high  and  much  thicker  than  it 
is.  How.ever,  with  tliefe  difadvantages,  it  works  very  well ;  but  would 
probably  give  a  much  fiercer  heat,  had  the  fituation  of  it  fuSered  the 
chimney  to  be  more  lofty  and  maffive. 

The  conflruftion  of  this  furnace  requires  a  lateral  flue.   This  fiiouldbc 
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llrongly  braced  with  iron  in  the  part  near  the  furnace  ;  for  otherwife  it 
will  infallibly  fall  to  pieces  after  the  furnace  has  been  ufed  for  a  few  times. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  opening  all  the  air-draughts  and  unftopping 
the  flue  does  not  produce  the  greateft  heat,  for  reafons  which  thofe  who 
have  ftudied  the  principles  of  the  excitation  of  fire  can  readily  aflign,  but 
•sv-hich  cannot  be  briefly  explained  to  others.  Their  fize  is,  however, ^ro» 
fer  on  other  accounts. 

It  fhould  be  further  noticed,  that  if  this  kind  of  furnace  be  made  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  it  would  require  an  enlargement  of  the  flue  and  door  to  more 
than  the  proportional  fize  ;  and  that  when  made  very  fmall,  the  third  cy- 
linder may  of  courfe  be  omitted ;  but  the  bracing  Itrongly,  and  luting, 
are  indifpenfably  requifite  in  furnaces  of  every  dimenfion. 

Baths. 

Where  a  ftrong  degree  of  heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufion  of  metalsj, 
ice.  the  veffel  containing  the  fubjeft  matter  is  placed  among  the  burning 
fuel,  or  immediately  over  it  :  this  is  called  operating  in  a  naked  Jirs. 
Wliere  a  fmaller  heat  is  fufficicnt,  and  the  veffel  employed  is  either  of 
glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  fand-bath  or  wa- 
ter-bath is  ufed  to  defend  the  veffel  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire, 
and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  fluftuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  peculiar  advantages  and  inconveniencies. 
In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid  :  whereas  in 
fand  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafing  from 
the  bottom  to  tlie  top.  Water  cannot  be  made  to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit 
to  veffels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which 
is  fufficient  to  make  it  boil  ;  and  hence  it  fecures  effeftually  againft  any 
danger  of  an  excefsof  heat  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the  produft  would 
be  injured  by  a  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water  :  but  this  advan- 
tage renders  it  ufelefs-  for  proceffes  which  require  a  greater  heat,  and  for 
which  fand  or  other  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  employed.  There  is 
this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  readily  di- 
miniflied  or  increafed  about  any  particular  veffel,  by  raifing  it  higher  out 
of  the  fand  or  finking  it  deeper  ;  that  different  fubjefts  may  be  expofed  to 
different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  j  and  that  it  keeps  the"  veffels 
fteady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  fliould  be  a  large  coarfe-grained  kind, 
feparated  from  the  finer  parts  by  wafhing,  and  from  little  ftoncs  by  the 
fieve. 

Coating  o/'Glasses,  Lutes. 

Some  proceffes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veffels  in  a  naked 
fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinneft  glafs  fliould  be  cho- 
fen  ;  for  thefe  bear  the  fire  without  cracking,  much  better  than  thofe 
which  are  thicker,  aiid  in  appearance  ftronger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muft  be 
cautioufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees  :  and  when  the  procefs 
Is  finiflied,  they  fliould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  veffel  is  to  be 
broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as  in  fome  fublimations  :  in  this  cafe  it 
id  more'  advifeahle  to  expofe  the  hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which- 

will 
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will  foon  occafion  it  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fub- 
limated  matter  among  the  feces  by  a  blow. 

As  a  defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the  contaiS: 
of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frefh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over,  to 
the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a  crown,  with  Windfor  loam,  foftcned  with  wa- 
ter into  a  proper  confiflence,  and  beaten  up  with  fome  hotfe-dung,  or  with 
the  other  clayey  compofitions  above  mentioned. 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a  lute,  for  fecuring  the  junftures  of  the 
veflels  in  the  diftillation  of  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  of  animals:  for  the 
diltillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiltened  with  a  folution  of 
fixed  alkaline  fait  inftead  of  water.  For  moft  other  purpofes,  apiece  (ji 
wet  bladder,  or  palte  of  flour  and  water,  or  of  linft-ed  meal  (that  is,  the 
oake  left  after  the  expreilion  of  oil  oflinfeed),  are  fufficient  lutes. 

Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  into  a  pafte,  and  Ipread  upon 
flips  of  paper;  and  fometimes  gum  arabic  is  ufed  inflead  of  the  clay,  and 
mixed  up  in  the  fame  manner. 

Wet  bladders  contract  fo  ftrongly  by  drying,  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  break  the  veflels  :  And  the  fat  lute  of  Mr  Macquer,  which  is  a 
compofition  of  clay  and  chalk  with  oil,  is  too  clofe  for  molt  operations. 
Where  very  elafl;ic  fl:eams  are  to  be  condenfed,  we  are  often  obliged,  evea 
where  the  conimon  lutes  are  employed,  to  leave  or  make  an  opening  which 
may  be  occafionally  fl:opped  by  a  plug  :  By  this  means  we  give  paflage  to 
a  part  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the  burfling  of  the  veflels  and  fa- 
cilitates the  condenfation  of  the  reft.  If  we  wifii  to  colledl  incdndenfible 
vapours,  we  receive  them  into  a  jar  inverted  under  a  bafon  of  water,  or 
quickfilver,  as  direfted  in  our  Analyfis  of  Vegetables  by  fire. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  other  kinds  of  lutes  for 
joining  veflels  together  In  operations  requiring  a  ftrong  heat,  and  for  li- 
ning furnaces.  Four  parts  of  fand  and  one  of  clay  anfwers  beil  for  luting : 
but  for  lining  the  infide  of  furnaces,  fix  or  feven  parts  of  fand  to  one  of 
clay  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contraftion  andconfequent  crack- 
ing of  the  clay,  which  it  mofl;  readily  does  when  freeft  of  fand.  Befides 
this  lute  immediately  next  to  the  fire,  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  charcoal, 
to  one  of  common  clay,  are  firft  mixed  in  a  dry  powder,  and  as  much -wa- 
ter is  to  be  added  as  will  make  them  form  into  balls  of  the  confifl:ence  of 
fnow;  thefe  balls  are  beat  very  firm  and  compaft,  by  means  of  a  hammer, 
on  the  infide  of  the  furnace,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one  inch  and  a  half : 
the  other  lute  is  fpread  over  this  to  about  the  thicknefs  of  half  an  inch.; 
and  this  too  is  beat  folid  by  means  of  a  hammer,  and  allowed  to  dry  flow- 
ly,  that  all  cracks  and  fiflures  may  be  prevented.  After  the  body  of  the 
furnace  is  thus  lined,  the  vent  is  applied  and  lined  in  the  fame  manner  j 
and  the  whole  being  dried,  which  requires  a  long  time,  a  fire  is  kindled 
in  the  furnace,  which  is  gradually  heated  a  day  or  two,  and  then  is  raifed 
to  the  greatefl.  intenfity :  By  thefe  means  the  whole  luting  requires  a  hard- 
nefs  equal  to  that  of  free-ftane.  Thefe  are  the  lutes  recommended  and 
ufed  by  Dr  Black;  and,  except  for  fome  operations  in  metallurgy,  he 
feems  to  have  been  the  firll  who  thought  of  employing  charcoal  as  an  in- 
gredient for  the  lining  of  furnaces. 

The  few  fimple  lutes,  here  defcribed,  will  be  found  to  anfv/er  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  moreopcrofe  compofitions  recommended  for  thefe  inten- 
tions by  the  chemical  writers, 

Vessels. 
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Vessels. 

In  this  place,  we  fhall  only  give  the  operator  a  few  general  cautions 
•with  regard  to  the  maiter  of  the  veffels  defigned  for  containing  the  fub- 
je6t;  and  refer  their  defcription  to  the  plates,  and  to  the  account  of  the 
operations  in  which  they  are  employed. 

Metalline  veffels  polfefs  the  advantage  of  beiag  able  to  bear  fudden  al- 
terations of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  being  very  ilrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  confining  elaftic  fteams;  but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,  they 
are  readily  corroded  by  acids,  even  by  the  mild  ones  of  the  vegetable  king" 
■«iom.  Copper  veffels  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fome  neu- 
tral ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac.  Itisobfervable,that  vegetable  acids 
do  not  aft  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as  by  Handing  in  the  cold  ; 
for  even  lemon  juice  may  be  boiled  in  a  clean  copper  veffel,  without  re- 
ceiving from  it  any  tafte  or  ill  quality;  whereas,  in  the  cold,  it  foon  dif= 
folves  fo  much  as  to  contrail  a  pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which, 
copper-veffels  are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewifc  a  fenfible  impregnation  to 
acid  juices  ;  and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  probably  not  Innocent,  more  ef- 
pecially  as  a  quantity  of  lead  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  tin-  From  the 
want  of  tranfparency  in  thefe  veffels,  we  are  alfo  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage of  feeing  the  different  changes  during  the  operation. 

The  earthen  veffels  poffefs  none  of  the  defirable  qualities  for  chemi- 
cal operations,  except  that  of  fuftaining  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  with- 
out being  melted  or  otherwife  changed.  Thefe  veffels  are  lefs  liable  to 
.external  cracks  from  fudden  applications  of  heat  and  cold,  when  they  are 
made  with  a  certain  proportion  of  fand,  than  with  pure  clay.  Black  lead, 
-too,  mixed  with  the  clay,  makes  the  veffels  fuilain  violent  degrees  and  fud- 
den alterations  of  heat  furprifingly  well:  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a  kind  of 
fand  by  violent  heat,  and  then  mixed  with  i-aw  clay,  is  alfo  found  to  fur- 
iildi  veffels  excellently  fitted  for  thofe  operations  where  fand  might  be 
■corroded  :  but  of  all  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  moil  perfeft  Is  porcelain, 
compofed  of  the  fineft  clay  mixed  with  a  ftony  matter  capable  of  melting 
in  a  violent  heat.  This,  however.,  is  too  collly  an  article  for  general  ufe. 
Reaumur  difcovered  a  method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  meltingthe  coar- 
fer  kinds  of  glafs  with  a  mixture  of  fand  and  clay:  this  has  been  found  to 
be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  porcelain,  to  be  much  ffronger  than  glafs,  and. 
to  bear  the  moll  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have  occafion  to 
apply.  There  has  not  hitherto  been  any  manufafture  of  this  ware  ;  and 
till  then  it  will  not  probably  come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veffels  are  of  a  Ipofe  porous  texture  ;  and  hence 
are  apt  to  imbibe  a  confiderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids,  particularly  of 
thofe  of  the  falinekind;  which  foon  difcover  their  penetrating  the  veffel, 
by  fhooting  into  faline  efflorefceuces  on  the  outfide.  Thofe  which  are 
glared  have  their  glazing  corroded  by  acids  :  by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  jui- 
ces of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  ftronger  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And 
as  this  glazing  confilts  chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it 
communicates  to  thefe  liquors  is  of  a  very  dangerous  kind.  If  vinegar 
be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a  glazed  earthen  veffel,  it  will  yield  onbcing  ior 
-fpiffated,  a  pure  fal  plumbi,  that  is,  a  fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  ace= 
.sous  acid. 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  h-ardnefs  and  compadnefs,  j^oh?  nvare,  are 
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in  a  good  meafure  free  from  the  inconveniencies  of  the  coarfer  eartheii 
ones.  Their  glazing  being  a  part  of  the  clay  itfelf,  fuperficially  vitri- 
fied by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to  be  proof  agaiiiit 
acids. 

G/a/f-veffels  fuffer  no  corroflon,  and  give  no  taintj  in  any  of  the  phar- 
maceutic operations.  When,  therefore,  they  are  made  of  a  proper 
thinnefs,  when  they  are  M^ell  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a  fphe- 
rlcal  form  fo  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied,  they  are  preferable  to 
all  others,  where  great  and  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to 
take  place,  and  where  ftrength  is  not  required  :  What  is  called  thejlint- 
glafs,  which  contains  a  quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition,  is  the  beft 
for  chemical  purpofes.  Having  made  thefe  general  remarks,  we  next 
come  to  defcribe  the  particular  inftrumcnts  ufed  in  pharmacy :  bat  as  the 
nature  and  uies  of  each  wdl  be  better  undeiftood  after  reading  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  and  the  procefTes  in  which  they  are  employed,  we  fiiall  here 
only  give  a  Ihort  explanation  of  the  figures  of  thefe  inilruments;  and  to 
which  the  reader  may  occafionally  recur  in  going  over  the  fequel  of  the 
work. 

Explanation  ©/"Plate  III, 

Fig.  I.  An  evaporating  pan,  being  fuch  a  fedlion  of  a  globe  of  glafs 
as  is  beft  fitted  for  expofmg  a  large  furface. 

Fig.  2.  The  chemical  phial  or  matrafs,  furniihed  with  a  long  neck  fo:*^ 
allowing  the  vapours  raifed  by  heat  or  mixture  to  circulate  and  be  con« 
denfed,  whereby  their  efcape  is  prevented. 

Fig.  3.  A  retort  and  receiver  together,  to  {hew  their  conneclion  du- 
ring dillillation  or  fublimation.  The  receiver  is  of  a  conical  figure  j 
whereby  the  fleams  have  more  room  to  circulate  and  condenfe.  Dr  Black 
has  foLirid  this  form  more  convenient,  when  we  wifh  to  get  out  fublimed 
matter. 

In  the  laft  figure  was  reprefented  an  example  of  the  diJitUatlo  per  latn-^^ 
or  the  dillillation  by  the  retort  and  receiver ;  and  it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes 
where  nice  operations  are  required,  or  where  metallic  veffels  would  be 
4;orroded  by  the  contained  matter;  The  dlflillaho  per  afcenfiim  is  psr- 
lormed  by, 

Fig.  4.  A  copper  ftill. 

A,  the  body  of  the  ftill,  containing  the  matter. 

B,  The  head  of  the  ilill  into  which  tlie  vapour  immediately  arifer  j, 
this  is  made  to  fit  very  cloffily  to  the  body,  fo  as  to  require  little  or  no 
luting. 

C,  A  pipe  ifl"uing  from  the  middle  of  the  top  pf  the  head,  and  defcend- 
ing  to  C,  is  received  into  the  pipfe  D. 

D,  The  pipe  or  woi-m  defcending  into  a  large  vefTel  E,  containing  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  the  pipe  cool,  which  facilitates  the  cou- 
denfatlon  of  the  vapours. 

F,  The  further  extremit^r  of  this  pipe,  coming  out  at  an  opening,  in 
the  under  part  of  theveifd  E;  from  this  extremity  the  condenfed  matter 
diftills. 

This  Inftrument  is  on  the  conftruiSion  ufed  and  recommended  by  Di* 
Black,  and  vaiies  a  little  from  the  common  form.      He  finds  it  unaecef- 
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lary  tliat  tHe  pipic  D  fhould  be  made  ferpentinc,  which  renders  the  clean- 
ing of  it  very  difficult  and  uncertain. 
'   Fig.  5.  A  feparatory,  for  feparating  oil  from  water. 

Thisinfttument  is  provided  with  two  tubes,  A,  B,  projefling  from 
near  its  neckj  and  it  is  managed  thus  :  If  the  oil  to  be  feparated  is  fpe="- 
citically  lighter  than  water,  ths  veffel  is  gentry  incKned  to  one  fide,  ia 
order  to  pour  out  the  oil,  which  from  its  Hghtnefs  has  afcended  into  the 
tube  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  •  the  oil  is  fpecihcally  heavier  than  water,  the 
veffel,  with  its  mouth  (hut,  is  to  be  inverted, that  the  oil  at  its  bottom  may 
be  brought  to  fink  into  one  of  the  tubes  j  from  which  it  is  to  be  poured 
till  the  vt^ater  begins  to  come  off  along  with  it,  when  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  is  to  be  indantly  fiiut  by  the  top  of  a  finger.  It  is  obvious,  that  to 
manage  this  inftrument  properly,  requires  confiderable  addrefs  and  dexte- 
rity. 

Fig.  6.  An  oblong  glafs  veffel,  the  imder  part  of  which  is  kept  hot^ 
when  intended  to  fublime  folid  matters,  and  the  upper  part  is  kept  cool, 
whereby  the  vapour  is  condenfed  in  the  form  of  a  cake  at  the  top.  The 
mouth  of  the  veffel  is  to  be  ftopt  by  a  piece  of  cotton.  This  method  is  not 
fo  well  fitted  for  large  operations  as  the  retort  and  receiver. 

Fig.  7.  An  adopter,  which  is  a  receiver  that  has  a  pipe  iffuing  from- 
its  farther  extremity,  and  which  is  received  into  another  receiver  or  adop- 
ter ;  we  may  increafe  or  dirainifh  the  number  of  receivers  at  pleafure.  It 
may  be  ufeful  for  the  condenfation  of  very  elallic  vapours,  as  thofe  of  the 
eauftic  volatile  alkali,  vitriolic  ether,  &c.  The  receivers  in  this  inftru- 
ment are  of  the  ufual  torm,  and  may  ihew  wherein  that  recommended  by 
Dr  Black  differs. 

Fig.  8.  A  retort-funnel  for  pouring  in  liquors,  fo  as  to  prevent  touch" 
ing  the  neck  of  the  retort ;  and  it  is  neceffary  that  in  drawing  out  the 
funnel  we  fliould  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  whereby 
the  drop  hangs  from  the  under  edge  of  the  funnel,  and  therefore  cannot 
touch  the  inlide  of  the  retort. 

Fig.  9.  A  crucible,  which  is  angled  at  the  top  for  the  couveniency  of 
pouring  out  the  contained  matter.  It  is  narrow  below  for  receiving  fmall 
quantities,  which  in  a  larger  compafs  might  be  kfs  eafily  brought  out. 
The  black  lead  and'  clay  crucibles  are  often  afted  on  by  faline  matters, 
and  fometimes  dellroyed  by  tlie  inflammable  matter  of  the  black  lead: 
they,  however,  anfwer  much  better  for  fufing  metals  than  thofe  of  clay 
and  fand.  Thefe  lad  anfwer  brft  for  faline  fubfianccs ;  but  being  more 
liable  to  break  than  the  other,  they  may  be  made  fecurer  by  inclofing  the 
crucible  containing  the  matter  within  another  crueible,  and  filling  up  the 
interftices  with  faud. 

The  cnicible  in  this  figure  ftands  upon  a  pedeftal,  which  is  a  piece  of 
clay  or  brick  betAveen  the  crucible  and  the  grate,  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
ilriking  the  bottom  while  tlie  top  is  hot ;  in; which  cafe  the  crucible  ge- 
nerally breaks  to  pieces.  To  prev^ent  the  fuel  frora  falling  in,  we  ufe  co- 
vers made  of  clay,  or  we  invert  another  crucible  upon  that  containing  the 
matter,  and  fecure  the  joinii  g  by  a  proper  lute. 

Fig.  TO.  A  pair  of  crucible  tongs  for  putting  in- or  takliig  out  the  mat- 
ter to  be  v^rcught  on. 
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Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  country  ;  one  in 
the  merchandife  of  gold  and  filver;  the  other  for  ahuoit  all  other  goods. 
The  firll  we  call  Troy,  the  latter  Averdapois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces  ;  the  ounce 
into  twenty  pennyweights  ;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty-four  grains. 
The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces  ;  and  the' ounce  into 
fixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  is  that  of  the 
goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  following  manner: 

The  pound ^  (". twelve  ounces. 

The  ounce  f  ^  .        ;  eig;ht  drams, 

rm,     J  >    contains  •<   i°      r        i 

iiie  dram    C  1  three  Icrupleso 

Thefcruple  )  C  twenty  grains. 

The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmith's  grain. 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the  ounes 
and  the  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5760  grains:  the  A- 
verdupois  7,000  grains  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ;  the  Aver- 
dupois only  43  7i.  The  Troy  dram  60  ;  the  Averdupois  dram  fome- 
what  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois  are  nearly  equal  to  five 
dramsTroy  ;  twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy  ;  and 
nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  are  equal  lo  fomewhat  more  than  twenty^ 
three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  vi^eights  have  occaiioned  great  confufion  in  the 
■praftice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggitts  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Averdu= 
pois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general,  kept  any  weights  ad= 
juiled  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  dranirS,  ufing.  Averdupois 
ounces.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  compofitions,  where 
the  ingredients  are  prefcribed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others  by  ounces^ 
they  are  taken  in  a  wrong  proportion  to  each  other ;  and  the  fame 
happens  where  any  are  Birefted'  in  leffer  denominations  than  the  ounce, 
as  thefe  fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are  niEde  to  a  different 
ounce. 

MeASUR'ES. 

The   meafures    employed  in  pharmacy  are  the  common  wine  mea's 

rfsres. 

A  gallon      )  r  eight  pints  (/i^r^. ) 

The  pint      >  contains v^  fixteen  ounces. 
The  ounce   J  C  eight  drams. 

Thoug-h  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  Ii5ra  or  pound,  there 
is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a  pint  meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight. 
A  pint  of  the  higheft  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a  pound  by 
above  Isalf  an  ounce  ;  a  pint  of  water  exceeds  ic  Ly  upwards  of  three 
ounces  ;  and  a  .pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more  than  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter. 

The  Edinburgh  College,  fenfible  of  the  many  errors  from  the  promif- 
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cuous  ufe  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  their  different  kinds,  have  in 
the  laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacoposia  entirely  rejected  meafures,  and 
employ  the  Troy  weight  in  directing  the  quantity  either  of  folid  or  fluid 
fubftances.  They  have,  however,  taken  all  poffible  care  that .  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fimples  and  ftrength  of  the  compoun-d,  fhould  neither  be  In-_ 
creafed  nor  diminifhed  by  this  alteration.  This  change  m  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  muft  be  very  particularly  adverted  to.  And  it  is,  we  think, 
to  be  regretted,  that  the  London  College  have  not  in  the  laft  edition  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia  followed  the  fame  plan. 

A  table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may  on 
many  occafions  be  nfeful,  both  for  affifting  the  operator  in  regulating 
their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  fhowing  the  comparative  gravi- 
ties of  the  fluids  themfelves.  We  here  infert  fuch  a  table  for  a  pint,  an 
ounce,  and  a  dram  meafure,  of  thofe  liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  de- 
termined by  experiments  that  can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains 
23 1  cubic  inches;  whence  the  pint  contains  28-^,  the  ounce  ItItj  and  the 
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of  a  cubic  inch. 


Inflammable  Spirits. 
Ethereal  fpirit  of  wine 
Highly-reftified  fpirit  of  wine 
Common-reftified  fpirit  of  wine 
Proof  fpirit 
Dulcified  fpirit  pf  fait 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 


Burgundy 
Red  port 
Canary 


Wines. 


Expressed  Oils. 


Oil  olive         _  -         - 

iiinfeed  oil 

Essential  Oils. 
Oil  of  turpentine 
of  orange-peel 
of  juniper-berries 
cfrofemary 
of  origanum 
of  caraway  feeds 
of  nutmegs 
of  favin 
of  hyffop 
of  cummin-feed 
of  mint 
«f  pennyroyal 


I 

Ounce 

u  ram 

Pint  weighs      j 

meafure 

meafure 
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Essential  Oils  continued. 

Oil  of  dill-feed 
of  fennel-feed 
of  cloves 
of  cinnamon 
of  faffafras 

Alkaline  Liquors. 
Aqua  kali  puri,   Pharm.  Lond, 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
Strong  foap-boilers  ley 
Lixivium  tartari 

Acid  Lkjuors. 
"Wine-vinegar 
Beer-vinegar 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  fait 
Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol 


Animal  Fluids. 


Urine 
Cov?s  milk 
Affes  milk 
Blood 


DIftilled  water 
Rain-virater 
Spring- water 
Sea-water 


Waters. 


Quicksilver. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 

Ofthe  Pharmaceutical  Operations^ 

SECT.      I. 

Solution. 

SOLUTION  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  foliti  bodies  with  fluids  into 
one  feemin^^ly  homogeneous  liquor.     The  diflblving  fluid  is  called  a 
menjirmim  or  folveni  ;  and  the  body  diflblved  is  called  the  folvend. 

ObjeQ:ions  have  ;been  rnade,  and  perhaps  witii  propriety,  to  thefe 
terms;  as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two  bodies  uniting  in  Ibluticn  adl'reci- 
procally  On  each  other:  there  is,  however,  no  danger  from  the  words 
themfelves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  fiom  a  mifliaken  theory.  Solution 
cannot  take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the  bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a  fluid  ftate  ; 
and  this  fluidity  is  efl"e£ted  either  by  water  or  fire  :  hence  folution  is  faid 
"fcj  be  performed  in  the  humid,  or  in  the  dry  laay.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if 
any  quantity'-  of  brimflone  be  diflblved  in  a  foluticn  ©f  lixed  alkali,  the 
brimitone  is  faid  to  be  diffolved  in  the  hmnid  ivaj  :  bnt  if  the  bnmftone 
be  diflblved  by  melting  it  in  a  pa'n  with  the  dry  alkali,  the  folution  is  faid 
■to  be  done  in  the  dry.'way.  The  hepar  fulphuris  is  the  fame  in  botho 
Another  kind  of  folution  refernbling  that  by  the  dry  way,  is,  however,  to 
be  carefully  difliinguifned  from  it  :  ff,  for  example,  a  piece  of  Glauber's 
fait  is  put  into  a  pan  over  the  fire,  the  fait  very  faon  aflumes  a  liquid  ftate; 
but  on  continuing  the  heat,  it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  becomes  a  white 
powder:  this  powder  is  the  fait  freed  from  its  water,  and  it  is  found  to 
be  very  refraiilory.  This  liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  cryftallifa- 
tion,  being  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution,  and  the  fait 
ceaied  to  be  fluid  as  foon  as  its  ciyltalliling .water  was  evaporated.  This 
kind  of  folution,  then,  .differs  not  from  the  firll,  or  humid  way. 

If  one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  tranfparent,  the  folution,  if 
complete,  is  a  traufpareiit  compound  :  this  is  the  cafe  in  folutions  of  alka- 
lies and  calcareous  earths  in  acids.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque  and  milky, 
as.is  the  cafe  with  foap  ind  water,  it  is  then  conlidered  as  incomplete. 

The  principal  menilrua  uied  in  pharmacy  arc,  luater,,  vi?wusfp'tr'itSi  oils^ 
acid  3.ud  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menftruum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal 
geliies.  Of  falls,  it  diffolves  only  a  determinate  quantity,  though  of  one 
kind  of  fait  more  than  another ;  and  being  thus  faturaied,  leaves  any  ad"= 
ditional  quantity  ofthe  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  o2en  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of  water 
which  different  falts  require  for  the  difToijutlon.     Mr  EUer  ha&  given  a 
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krge  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  for 
the  year  1 750,  frona  which  the  following  table  is  extraft-d. 

Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diHilled  water  difiblved, 

oz.  dr.  gr. 

Of  Refined  fugar  -                 -                  -                 24     o     o 

Green  vitriol  -                       -                       -              940 

Bine  vitriol  -                   -                    -                       90© 

White  vitriol^  -              -              -              .                   4     4     a^ 

Epfom  fait  -              o              -                       .               400 

Purified  nitre  »                  -                40© 

Soluble  tartar  -                   -                   -                     400 

Common  fait  -                  -                      -                340 

Sal  gemtnse  -                   -              -              -               34® 

Sal  cathatticus  Glauberl'  -              -              -              340 

Seignette's  fait  -                   -                  -                   300 

Alum             -  -               -               -             X240> 

Sal  ammoniac  -                   -                   ••                  240 

Vitriolated  tartar  -                  -              -              140 

Salt  of  hartfhora  -               -              -              -               140 

Sugar  of  lead  -              -                  >-              -^               i      ?     o 

Cream  of  tartar  -              -             -              -                i     o     gt 

Borax             -  -             -                 -^             ~             042® 

Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe  expe- 
riments, it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  falts^ 
foluble  in  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  exaflly  the 
fame  with  thefe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in  their  folubihty  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfeQrion^  and  drynefs :  the  vitriols^, 
and  the  artificial  compound  falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this  ref= 
pe£b,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  ingre- 
dient.  Thus  vitriolated  tartar,  perfectly  neutralized,  is  extremely  diffi- 
®ult  of  folution  ;  the  matter  which  remains  in  making  Glauber's  fpirit  of 
nitre  is  no  other  than  a  vitriolated  tartar  ;  and  it  diffolves  fo  difficultly, 
that  the  operator  is  obliged  to  break  the  refort  in  order  to  get  it  out  ;  but 
on  adding  more  cf  the  vitrioHc  acid,  it  diflblves  with  eafe.  Hence  many 
have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-proportion  of  acid  in  this  preparation  t 
and  \vc  frequently  find  in  the  fhops,~  under  the  name  of  vitriolated  tartarj, 
this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  degree  of  heat  occafions  alfo  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  fait  taken  up  :  in  very  cold  weather,  eight 
ounces  of  water  Vv' ill  difTolve  only  about  one  ounce  of  nitre  ;  whereas  in 
warm  v/eather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three  ounces  or  morq. 
To  thefe  circumftances  are  probably  owing,  in  part,  the  remarkable  dif' 
rences  in  the  proportionable  folubilities  of  falts,  as  determined  by  diffe- 
rent authors.  It  is  obfervable  that"common  fait  is  lefs  afFe6led  in  its  fo- 
lubihty by  a  variation  of  heat  than  any  other;  water  in  a  temperate  ftate 
difTolving  nearly  as  mucli  oF  it  as  very  hot  water  ;  and  accordingly  this 
is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree  the  heft.  In  the 
experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and  Petit,  the  proportion  of  this 
fait,  on  a  reduction  of  the  numbers,  comes  on  exaflly  the  fame,  viz. 
three  ounces  of  the  fait  to  eiglit  of  water ;   Dr  Brownrigg  makes  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  fait  a  little  more  ;  Dr  Grew,  a  dram  and  a  fcruple  more ; 
and  EUer,  as  appears  in  the  above  table,  four  drams  more  :  fo  that  in  the 
trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  circumftances, 
the  greateft  difference  is  only  one  lixch  of  the  whole  quantity  of  fait ; 
whereas  in  fome  other  falts  there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice  the 
quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the  table  is  drawn^ 
the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between  40  and  42  degrees  of  Fa- 
renheit's  thermometer,  or  abov'e  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the  in- 
terval between  freezing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined  :  the  firft  is  taken  from 
Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 

Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved 


Of  fixed  alkaline  fait 
Sal  diuereticus 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  milk 
Effential  fait  of  forrel  ^ 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a  certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of  fait,  yet 
when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  ftill  diffolve  foma  portion  of  another ; 
and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  ftill  take  up  a  third, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal  experiments  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  made  relative  to  pharmaceiitic  fubj^rfts,  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  table  ;  of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller. 


oz. 

dr. 

t"^ 

above  8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

'J 

40 

0 

I 

29 

Water, 

3  2  parts  by  wel 

ght. 

Nitre 

r  Sal  ammoniac 

10" 

Common  fait 

Nitre 

10 

Sal  ammoniac 

2 

Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 

7 

Common  fait 

2 

Common  fait 

f3 

Nitre,  near 

2 

Fixed  alkali 

2? 

Volatile  alkali 

(U 

Nitre 

4 

Sugar 

2 

Sal  ammoniac 

>     rt    < 

Common  fait 

2f^ 

Soluble  tartar 

n3 

Nitre 

2 

Vitriolated  tartar 

rj 

Fixed  alkali 

2 

Glauber's  fait 

^ 

Nitre 

1 

Sugar 

I 

Epfora  fait 

''Xi 

Sugar 

6 

Borax 

Fixed  alkali 

2 

-  I 


}^ 


In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  water  is  a  menflruum, 
viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gelatinous  kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  of 
faturatioT) :  the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them,  form- 
ing with  different  quantities  liquors  of  different  confiftence.  This  fluid 
takes  up  likewife,  when  affiiled  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  re- 
fms,  as  amoniacum  and  myrrh ;  the  folutions  of  which,  though  imper' 
feci,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a  milky  hue,  are  neverthe- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous 
fpirits,  with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes  fome  of 
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the  more  fubtile  parts  of  eflential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  witk 
their  fmell  and  tafte. 

Rectified  _y5>i/7V  of  wine,  or  rather  alkohol,  is  the  menftriuim  of  the  ef- 
fential  oils  and  relins  of  vegetables  ;  of  the  pure  diftilled  oils,  and 
feveral  of  the  colouring  ana  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ;  of  fome  mi- 
neral bitumipous  fubftances,  as  of  ambergris ;  and  of  foaps,  though  it 
does  not  acA  upon  the  expreffed  oil  and  fix'-d  alkaline  fait,  of  which  foap 
is  compofed  :  whence,  if  foap  contains  any  fuperfluous  quantity  of  either 
the  oil  or  fait,  it  may  by  means  of  this  menftruum  be  excellently  purified. 
It  diffolves  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  :  and  more  rea- 
dily the  neutral  ones,  compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous 
acid,  as  the  fal  diureticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid 
as  alfo  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.  It  mingles  vi^ith  water  and  with  acids  ;  not 
with  alkaline  lixivia. 

Oils  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal-fats,  mineral 
bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  particularly  lead.  The 
expreffed  oils  are,  for  mofl  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  menftrua  than 
thofe  obtained  by  diftiilation  ;  as  the  former  are  more  capable  of  faftain- 
ing,  without  injury,  a  ftrong  heat,  which  is  in  moft  cafes  neceffary  to  en- 
able them  to  aft.  It  Is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  diffolve  in 
three  ounces  of  expreffed  oil,  particularly  linfeed  oil ;  but  requires  fix  oun- 
ces of  effential  oil,  as  turpentine. 

All  acids  diffolve  alkaline  fdlts,  alkaline  earths,  aiid  metallic  fubftan- 
ces. The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  aftion  upon  thefe  laft  ;  one 
diffolving  only  fome  particular  metals  ;  and  another,  others. 

The  "yf^tfto/J/V  acids  diffolve  a  confiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron,'COpper, 
lead,  and  tin  ;  and  extraft  fo  much  'from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony, 
as  to  become  powerfully  emetic  :  They  diffolve  lead  more  readily,  if  the 
fflaetal  be  previoufly  calcined  by  fire,  than  in  Its  metallic  ftate.- 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper;  and  though  it  fcarcely 
afts  on  any  other  rnetallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way  of  making  folu- 
tions,  it  joay  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all  except  gold. 
The  corrofive  fubllmate,  and  antimonlal  cauftic  of  the  ftiops,  are  combi- 
nations of  it  v/ith  mercury  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effected  by 
applying  the  acid,  in  the/oriji  of  fume,  to  the  fubjefts,  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of -all  metallic  fubftancej, 
except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  ;  of  which  two,  the  proper 
folvent  Is  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  'uitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  ealily  diffolves  zinc  and  iron.  Is 
its  concentrated  ftate,  and  affifted  by  a  boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made  to 
corrode,  or  Imperfeftly  diffolve,  moft  of  the  other  metals. 

The  aerial  acid  diffolves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous  earth  j  and  thof? 
folutions  muft  be  conduced  without  heat. 

Alkaline  lixivia  diffolve  oils,  refmoRs  fubftances,  and  fulphur.  Their 
power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quicklime;  inftancesof  which 
©ccur  In  the  preparatioa  of  foap,  and  in.  the  common  cauftic.  Thus  acua- 
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ted,  they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones,  and  other  folid  parts  of  animals,  into 
a  gelatinous  matter. 

This  increafed  acrimony  in  alkah'ne  falts,  is  owing  to  the  abftradlioa 
of  their  fixed  air  ;  that  acid  having  a  greater  attraction  for  quickhme  than 
for  alkaUes. 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine  poffefs  the  virtues  of  the 
body  diffolved  ;  while  oils  generally  (heath  its  activity,  and  acids  and  alf 
kalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpiritous  liquors  are  the  pro- 
per menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Moft  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eaiily  effected,  by  pouring  the  men- 
ftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diffolved,  and  fuffering  them  to  ftand  together 
for  fome  time  expofed  to  a  fuitable  warmth.  A  ftrong  heat  Is  generally 
requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their  office  ;  nor 
will  acids  ad:  on  fome  metallic  bodies  without  Its  affiftance.  The  aftion 
of  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a  moderate  heat; 
though  the  quantity  which  they  afterwards  keep  diffolved  is  not,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  by  this  means  increafed  :  all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take  up, 
more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat 
ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This  at  leafl  is  moft  commonly  the  cafe,  though 
th^re  may  be  fome  inltances  of  the  contrary. 

The  adtlon  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dlffolve,  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  heat,  effervefcence,  and  a  copious  difcharge  of  fumes. 
The  fumes  which  arlfe  during  the  folution  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitrio- 
lic acid^  prove  inflammable  :  hence  in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  vi- 
trlols^of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where 
the  folution  Is  made  in  a  narrow-mouthed  veffel,  left  by  the  imprudent  ap- 
proach of  a  candle  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire.  This  vapour  is  the 
inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieftley  and  other  modern  chemifts. 

There  is  another  fpecles  of  folution,  in  which  the  moifture  of  the  air  is 
the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  com- 
pofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble  earths  and  any 
acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  a  molft  air,  gradually  attraft  Its  humidity,  and  at  length  be- 
come liquid.  Some  fubftances,  not  diffoluble  by  the  application  of  water 
in  its  groffer  form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  thii 
flow  action  of  the  aerial  moifture.     This  procefs  is  called  deltquai'ion. 


SECT.     IL 
Extraction. 

THE  liquors  which  dlffolve  certain  fubftances  in  their  pure  ftatc, 
ferve  likewife  to  extraB  them  from  admixtures  of  other  matten 
Thus  ardent  fpirit,  the  menftruum  of  eflentlal  oils  and  refms,  takes  up 
the  virtues  of  the  relinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  does  thofc 
of  the  mucilaginous  and  faline  ;  the  inaftive  earthy  parts  remaining 
untouched  by  both.  ^-V  ater  extracts  likewife  from  many  plants,  fub^ 
fiances  which  by  themfelves  It  has  little  efF'^dt  upon  ;  even  efTentlal  oils 
being,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  rendered  foluble  In  that  fluid  by  the 
admixture  of  gummy  and  faliue  fnatter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate 
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in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree.    Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  moft 
of  the  bitters  and  aflrlngents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menftruum. 

Extraftion  is  performed,  by  viaceraiing  or  Jleeping  the  fubjetl:  In  it*  ap- 
propriated nienftruum  In  the  cold  :  or  digejHng  or  circulating  them  in  a 
moderate  warmth  ;  or  infttfing  the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fuffer- 
ing-  them  to  Hand  in  a  covered  vefTel  till  grown  cold  ;  or  aftually  boiling 
them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the  vegetable  matter  is  itfelf  fucculenfe 
and  watery,  it  is  fometimes  only  neceffary  toexprefsthe  juice,  and  evapo- 
rate it  to  the  proper  confiftence. 

The  term  digejioii  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration  ;  and  in  this  cafe  the 
procefs  is  directed  to  be  performed  tuithotit  heat :  where  this  circumftance 
is  not  exprefied,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circulation 
differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this  ;  that  the  fteam,  into  which  a  part  of 
the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is,  by  means  of  a  proper  difpofition  of  the 
veffels,  condenfed  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the  fubjeft.  Digeftion 
is  ufually  performed  in  a  matrafs  (or  bolt-head),  Florence  flaflc,  or  the 
like  ;  either  of  which  may  be  converted  into  a  circulatory  vefiti,  by  in- 
verting another  into  the  mouth,  and  fecurlng  the  juncture  with  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder.  A  fingle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  be  very  long  and  narrow, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effeftually  ;  the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfing 
before  it  can  rife  to  the  top  :  in  a  veftel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine* 
one  of  the  moft  volatile  liquors  we  know,  may  be  boiled  without  any  con- 
fiderable  lofs  :  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  likewife  free  from  an  incon- 
venience which  may  in  fome  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermofl: 
veflel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long-  necked  matraffes  here  re- 
commended, are  difficultly  filled  or  emptied,  and  likewife  very  deai",  a  long 
glafs  pipe  may  be  occafionally  luted  to  the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extraction;  but  by  this  means  proves  as  injurious 
to  fome  fubftances,  by  occalioning  the  menftruum  to  take  up  their  grofler 
and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  necefTaiy  for  enabling  it  to  exiraft. 
the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  and  logwood  impart  little  to  aque- 
ous liquors  without  a  boiling  heat  ;  whllft  even  a  fmail  degree  of  waiinth. 
proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  benedidlus.  This 
plant,  which  infufed  in  boiling,  or  digefted  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out 
a  naufeous  tafte,  fo  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting,  yields 
to  the  cold  element  a  grateful  balfamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  diffolving  power  of  Hquids  ;  fo  cold,  on  the  ctner 
hand,  diminifties  It.  Hence  tindiures  or  extradlions  made  by  a  confi- 
derable  heat,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a  part  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionally  weaker  :  a  circumftance  which  deferves  particular 
regard. 

SECT.      HI. 

Depuration. 

/ 

THERE  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifying  liquors  from 
their  feculencles,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  tena- 
IHous,  or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity. 
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Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities  upem 
landing  at  reil  for  fome  time  in  a  eool  place  ;  and  may  then  be  decanted^ 
or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veflTel. 

Glutinous,  unftuous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  by  a  fuit- 
able  heat ;  wlien  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  the.lighter 
ariling  to  the  furface,  to,ht  aefpumated  or  icavamtd  oSo 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither- fo  ponderous  as  to  fiibfide  freely  to 
the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furface,  they  may  be 
feparated  in  great  meafure  by  colature  through  ftrainers  of  linen,  woollen, 
or  other  cloth  ;  and  more  perfeftly  hj  jihratlon  through  a  foft  bibulous 
kind  of  paper  made  for  this  purpcfe. 

The  grey  paper,  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  they  come  from  abroad,  is- 
one  of  the  beft  for  this  purpofe  :  it  does  not  eaiily  break  when  wetted,  or 
tinge  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  it,  which  the  reddiflr  fort  called 
hlojfom  paper  frequently  does.  The  paper  is  fupported  by  a  funnel  or  piece 
of  canvas  fixed  in  a  frame.  When  the  funnel  is-ufed,  it  is  convenient,  to 
put  fome  ftraws  or  fmallfticks  between  the  paper  and  its  fides,  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prefiing  the.  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to 
allow  room  for  the  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a  funnel  made  of 
wire  is  put  between  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is  alfo  a  kind  of 
glafs  funnel  with  ridges  down  its  fides  made  on  puipofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  unftuous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  pafs  through  the 
pores  of  a  filter  or  ilrainer,  are  clarijied\\v  beating  them  up  with  whites  of 
eggs  ;  which  concreting  and  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  entangling  the 
impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  furface :  the  mixture  is  to  be  gently 
boiled  till  the  fcum  begins  to  break,  when  the  --vefTel  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  the  cruil  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  paffed  through  a  flannel 
bag.. 

JJecantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  mod  of  the  me- 
dicated liquors  that  fl;and  in  need  of  purification.  Defpumation  and  cla- 
rification vei-y  rarely  have  place  ;  fince  thele,  along  with  the  impurities  of 
the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts.  Thus,  if  the  decoc- 
tion of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diacodium,  be  folicitoufiy  fcummed  or 
clarified,  the  mxcdicine  will  lofe  almoft  all  that  the  poppies  communicated  ; 
and  inftead  of  a  mild  opiate,  turns  out  little  other  than  a  plain  fyrup  of 
fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfervc,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering  paper 
are  apt  to  communicate  a  difagreeable  flavour  :  and  hence  in  filtering 
fine  bitters  or  other  liquor,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  primary  confequence, 
the  part  which  palTes  through  firft  ought  to  be  kept  apart  for  inferior  pur> 
pofes. 

SECT.     IV. 

Crystallisation. 

7  ATER,  affiil-ed  by  heat,  diflblves  a  larger  proportion  of  mo{l  feline 

f .  bftances  than    it   can  retain   v^hen   grown   cold  ;  hence,     oh 

the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a  part  of  the  fait  feparates  from  the  men- 

flruvuxtj  and  eancretsa  at  the  fides  and  bottom  ©f  the  vefTeL    The  concre- 
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tions,  uplefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of  the  Kquor,  or 
dilhirbed  in  their  coalefcence  by  agitation,  or  other  finailar  caufea,  prove 
tranfparent  and  of  regular  figures,  refembling  in  appearance  the  natural 
fpring-ciryftals. 

Salts,  difiolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  may  in  like  manner  be 
recovered  from  it  in  their  ciyftalline  form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution, 
till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too  little 
to  keep  the  fait  diffolved  when  grown  perfectly  cold.  It  is  cuftomary  t© 
continue  the  evaporation  till  the  fait  ihews  a  difpofition  to  concrete  even 
from  the  hot  water,  by  forming  a  pellicle  on  that  part  which  is  leaft  hot, 
viz.  on  the  furface.  If,  large,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  figured  cryftalsare 
required,  this  point  is  fomewhattoo  late:  for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to 
eoalefce  whilll  confiderably  hot,  on  being  removed  into  a  cold  place  its 
particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregularly  together;  the  pellicle  at  the 
fame  time  falling  down  through  the  liquor,  proves  a  farther  diftuibance  t0 
the  regularity  of  the  cryttallifation. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfe6lic.n,  the  evaporation  muft  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall 
on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  difcover  cryftalline  filaments.  When  this  mark  of 
fufiScient  exhalation  appears,  the  veffel  is  to  be  immediately  removed  frora^ 
the  fire  Into  a  lefs  warm,  but  not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a  cloth  to 
prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confequently  the  formation  of  a  pellicle. 

The  fixed  alkalies,  efpecially   the  mineral,  when  fully  faturated  with 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid,  aflume  a  cryftalline  form  ;  but  thefe  cryftab 
are  not  fo  perfe6i  as  when  the  fame  alkalies  are  united  with  the  other^ 
acids;  the  volatile  alkalies  cannot  cryftallife,  becaufe  they  efcape  before 
the  raenllruum  exhales. 

Some  even  of  the'other  neutral  falts,  particularly  thofe  ofwhich  certala 
metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluids 
as  not  to  exhibit  any  appearance  of  cryftallifation,  unkfs  fome  other  fub- 
ftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a  greater  affinity.  The  Table 
of  Affinil;y  (hews  that  fpirit  of  wine  is  fuch  a  fubftance  ;  by  the  prudent 
addition  of  vv'hich,  thefe  kinds  of  fait  feparate  freely  from  the  menftruum, 
and  form  large  aud  beautiful,  cryftals  fcarcely  obtainable  by  any  other 
means. 

The  operator  muft  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit  ;'left, 
inftead  of  a  gradual  and  regular  cryftallifation,  the  bafis  of  the  fait  be 
haftily  precipitated  in  a  powdeiy  form.  One  twentieth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  will  in  moft  cafes  be  a  fufficient,  and  in  fome  too  large  a 
quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  dif- 
folved  :  and  hence,  if  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in  this  fluid, 
they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallife  at.different  periods  of  the  evapo- 
ration. Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed,  not  only  from  fuch  impuii- 
ties  as  water  is  not  capable  of  diffolving  and  carrying  through  the  pores 
of  a  filter,  but  llkewife  from  admixtures  cf  each  other;  that  which  re- 
quires moft  water  to  diffolve  ftiooting  firft  into  cryftals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  a  falt,^when  cryftallifing,  ftill  retains  and 
combines  with  a  certain  portion  of  water:  this  water  is  not  effential  t» 
the  fait  as  a  fait,  but  is  efientialto  a  fait  as  being  cryftallifed ;:  it  is  there- 
fore called  by  the  chemiits  the  ivater  of  eryjlalitfation.     The  quantity  of 
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this  water  vanes  m  different  falts  ;  In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber^s  fait, 
alum,  and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  half  of  their  weight ;  in  others, 
as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  efpecially  felenites,_it  is  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity. As  falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallifation  by  their  attrac- 
tion for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that  this  water  is  perfeftly  pure, 
and  contains,  in  complete  cryflals,  no  fubftance  foreign  to  the  fait.  Salts 
not  only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  necelTary  to  their  folution,  but 
fome  of  them  are  alfo  foluble  with  equal  facility  in  cold  as  in  hot  water. 
Sometimes,  then,  v/e  employ  evaporation  ;  fometimes  cooling ;  and  at 
other  times  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  alternately,  to  feparate  diffe- 
rent falts  diifolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  thofe 
which  are  nearly,  or  equally  foluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be 
cryftallifed  by  evaporation  ;  thofe  again,  which  are  much  more  foluble  in 
boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be  feparated  by  cooling.  Of  the  firll 
of  thefe  is  common  or  marine  fait :  of  the  latter  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  It 
remains,  then,  that  we  fliould  know  how  to  feparate  thefe  two  falts, 
when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  diifolved  in  the  fame  water ;  this  method 
confifts  in  alternate  evaporation  and  cooling.  If  in  fuch  a  folution  a  pellicle 
appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryflals  can  be  formed  in  the  cooling, 
we  then  conclude  that  the  common  fait  predominates:  In  this  cafe  we 
evaporate  the  water,  and  feparate  the  common  fait  as  fall  as  it  is  formed, 
till  the  liquor  on  cooling  fnows  cryflals  of  nitre  :  we  then  allow  the  nitre 
to  cryftallife  by  cooling.  After  all  the  nitre  which  had  been  diifolved  by 
the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we  lefume  the  evaporation, 
and  feparate  the  common  fait  till  the  cooling  liquor  again  fhews  cryflals  of 
nitre.  We  thus  repeat  the  fame  feries  of  operations,  by  which  means 
thefe  two  falts  may  be  alternately  cryftallifed  ;  the  one  by  evaporation,  the 
other  by  cooling,  till  they  are  perfectly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in 
the  beginning  of  the  operation  the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  given  cryftals 
of  nitre  by  cooling,  before  any  pellicle  appeared  on  its  furface  when 
boiling,  this  would  have  indicated  that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the 
folution ;  the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryflallifed,  firfl  by  cool- 
ing, till  the  quantity  of  nitre  exceeding  that  of  the  common  fait  having 
been  feparated,  the  common  fait  would  next  have  cryflallifed  in  its  turn 
by  evaporation.  The  example  we  have  now  given  may  be  applied  to 
other  falts,  or  to  a  number  of  falts  which  may  happen  to  be  diifolved  in 
the  fame  liquor.  For  though  there  are  few  fo  completely  foluble  in  cold 
water  as  common  fait,  and  few  fo  fcantily  as  nitre  ;  yet  there  are  fcarce- 
Xj  two  falts  which  either  precifely  fliew  the  fame  folubllity  or  the  fame  ap- 
pearance of  their  cryflals.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  by  cryftallifation  we 
difcover  the  peculiar  predominant  fait  in  any  folution  of  mixed  faline  mat- 
ter; but  as  one  fait  always  takes-down  a  fmall  portion  of  another,  it  i* 
neceffary  to  rediffblve  the  firfl  produfts,  and  repeat  the  cryftallifation,  iit 
©rder  to  vender  the  feparation  complete. 

We  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryllal  appearance  and  form  does  not 
alter  the  fait  itfelf,  yet  that  this  procefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of  dif- 
covering  compound  folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  of  their  purity,  and, 
laftly,  of  feparating  different  fdlts  very  completely  from  each  other. 
Cryllallifation,  then,  is  one  of  the  mofl  important  agents  in  pharmacy,- 
and  ought  to  be  well  underflood.     We  fhail  attempt  to  explain  the  parti- 
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DEular  management  Jn  cryftallifing  particular  falts,  when  we  come  to  treat 
•f  each  of  them  feparately. 

SECT.      V. 

Precipitation. 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutions,  by  means 
of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fubllance,  with  which  either  the  men- 
Itruum,  or  the  body  dijiToived,  have  a  greater  affinity  than  they  have  with 
each  other. 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ;  one,  where  the  fubftance  fu- 
peradded  unites  with  the  menllruum,  and  occallons  that  before  diffolved  to 
be  thrown  down  ;  the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  difiblved  body, 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firlt,  we  have  an  example 
in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from  alk?.line  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids  ; 
of  the  fecond,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fea-falt, 
or  its  acid. 

The  fubje£ls  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable  of  being 
precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily  appear  from  in- 
Ipeftion  of  the  Table  of  Affinity.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  fo  fimple, 
as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  particular  directions ;  no  more  being  re- 
quired, than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees,  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
occafion  any  precipitation.  When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it 
is  to  be  well  edulcorated,  that  Is,  waflied  in  feveral  frefh  parcels  of  water, 
and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purification  of 
martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron,  they  ought  to  be 
perfe6lly  clean  and  fi-ee  from  any  ruHy  or  greafy  matter  ;  otherwife  tliey 
will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diffolve,  and  confequently  the  precipitation  will 
not  fucceed  ;  for  the  fubftance  to  be  precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  ad- 
«iitional  one  diffolving  and  taking  its  place.  The  feparated  powder,  of- 
ten, inftead  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant  ;  from 
which  it  muft  be  occalionally  fhaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficiently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally  the  part 
required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  be  made  of  the  liquor 
remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  Avhen  ti^ed  alkaline  fait  is  diffblved. 
in  v/ater,  and  fulphur  diffolved  in  this  lixivium  ;  the  addition  of  acids  fe- 
parates and  throws  down  the  fulphur,  only  In  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting; 
with,  and  neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diffolv- 
ed :  confequently,  If  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and 
the  acid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  be  completely  fatlated,  that  is, 
as  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs,  the  li- 
quor will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryftallifation,  a  neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkali,  that  is,  vltriolated  tartar. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a  true- 
nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  Hqaor  ;  if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  cai- 
\sd.  fpiritus  falis  marini  coagulatus  ;  and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  fa' 
dj.uretic\is, 
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SECT.    VI. 

Evaporation. 

'T7  VAPO RATION  the  third  method  of  recovei-Ing  foh'd  bodies  from 
J[_>  their  folutions,  is  efFefted  by  the  means  of  heat ;  \^\iich.  evaporating 
the  fluid  part,  that  is,  forcing,  it  off  in  fteam,  the  matter  which  was  dif- 
folved  therein  is  left  behind  in  its  fohd  form. 

The  general  rules  for  evaporation  are,  To  place  the  matter  in  a  flat, 
fliallow,  wide  veflel,  fo  that  a  large  furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented 
to  the  air:  for  it  is  only  from  the  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volatility  of  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the  degree  of  the  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be 
left :  Thus,  the  lefs  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  ftrongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes,  too,  a  forcible  current  of  air  is  fometimes  fcarcely  ad- 
miflible  :  On  the  contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed,  and  does  not  ad- 
here fl;rongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the  evaporation  may  be  urged  by  a 
fl:rong  heat,  aided  by  a  current  of  air  direAed  upon  the  furface  of  the  11^ 
quor. 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thefe  fubfl:ances  which 
arc  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftrnum,  or  which  will  not  exhale  by  theheatj 
requlfite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ;  as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline 
falts  ;  of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodorous  parts  of  vegetables 
and  animals  in  water;  and  of  many  refinous  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine. 

Water  extrafts  the  virtues  of  fundrj''  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  almofl;  as 
perfeftly  as  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  far  from 
being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit ;  water  car- 
•jyingoff"the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjedl,  which  that  lighter 
liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it.  Thus  a  watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in 
evaporation  the  fmell,  tafl,e,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb  ;  whilft  a  tinAure 
drawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a  thick  balfamic  li- 
quid, or  folid  gummy  refin,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  quahties  of  the 
mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,'  particular  care  mufl;  be  had,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  heat  be  very  gentle  ;  otherwife  the 
matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and  contract  a  difagree- 
able  fmell  and  tafl:e :  this  burnt  flavour  is  called  empyreiima.  The  li- 
quor ought  to  be  kept  fl:irring  during  the  evaporation  ;  otherwife  a  part 
of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  furface  expcfed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a  pel- 
licle which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation.  More  particular  direftions 
for  performing  this  operation  to  the  greateft  advantage  will  be  given  here- 
^after. 

S  E  C  1^ 
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SECT.    VII. 

Distillation. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  ueam  or  va- 
pour, which  is  fufFered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  v/hich  it  is  the  bufmefs 
of  ditlillation  to  collect  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the  fteantt  is  re- 
ceived in  proper  vefTels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fubjed  is  contained ; 
and  being  there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a  fluid  forra  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  dlilillation;  by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile  and 
volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  ekvated  from  the  grofier;  by  the  other,  hquids 
incorporated  with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  with  vehemence  hj 
fire. 

To  the  firft  belong,  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpirit  froixs. 
vinous  liquors:  and  of  fuch  of  the  aflive  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capa- 
ble of  being  extraftedby  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  o£ 
arifing  along  with  their  fleam. 

As  boiling  water  extracts  or  diflblves  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables, 
while  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubjeft,  without  faturation, 
but  imbibes  only  a  determinate,  and  that  a  fmall  proportion  of  them,  in, 
their  pure  ftate;  as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubftances  contaiaed  in  common 
vegetables,  which  prove  totally  volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat ;  and  as  it 
IS  in  them  that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour  and  fla- 
vour of  all  plants,  refide  ;  it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregnated 
hj  diftillation,  with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables:  that  this 
impregnation  is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe 
parts  of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limi- 
tation ;  hence  greateft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilied  aqueous 
liquor,  and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bot- 
tom or  fwims  on  the  furface  :  that  confequcitly  infuficns  and  diitilled 
waters  are  very  difi"erent  from  each  other  :  that  the  firfl:  may  be  rendered 
fti-onger  by  pouring  the  liquor  on  frefli  parcels  of  the  fubjeft ;  but  that  the 
latter  cannot  be  in  like  lajanner  improved  hj  cohobatwg,  or  re-difl;illing  theili 
from  frefli  ingredients. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diftil  with  a  lefs  heat  than 
that  in  which  water  boils ;  as  i-ectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of 
this  degree  of  heat  ;  and  as  this  menftruum  totally  diflolves  thefe  oils  in 
their  pure  ftate  ;  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vege- 
tables than  water  ;  but  that  neverthelefs  the  diftilied  fpirit,  by  keeping  all 
that  it  does  elevate  perfeftly  diflblved,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  prove  as  ftrong 
of  the  fubjeft  as  the  diiliiled  water.  The  more  gentle  the  heat,  and  the 
flower  the  diftillation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more  perfcdlly 
feparated  in  their  native  ftate. 

The  apparatus  made  ufe  for  diftilling  fpirits,  waters,  and  oils,  confift  of 
aJlUI,  or  copper  veifel,  for  containing  the  fubjeft,  on  which  is  luted  a 
large  head  with  ^ifivan-nech.  The  vapour  arifing  into  the  head,  is  hence 
conveyed  throw  a  ivorm,  or  long  fpiral  pipe,  placed  in  a  veflel  of  cold  wa- 
ter called  a  refrigeratory  ;  and  being  there  condenfed,  runs  down  into  a 
receiver, 
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It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  evapora- 
tion cannot  arife  in  difl;illation,the  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftillation, 
properly  depurated  and  infpiffated,  will  yield  the  fame  extrafts  as  thofe 
prepared  from  the  tinfture  or  decoftion  of  the  fubject  made  on  purpofe 
for  that  ufe  ;  the  one  of  thefe  operations  colle£ling  only  the  volatile  partSy 
and  the  other  the  more  fixed:  fo  that  where  one  fubjeft  contains  medici- 
nal parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus  be  obtained  diftinft,  without  one 
being  injured  by  the  proccfs  which  collects  the  other. 

The  fubjefts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quick- 
filver;  which  as  they  require  a  much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  elevate 
thera  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo  they  likewife  condenfe 
without  arihng  fo  far  from  the  afhion  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of  thefe 
is  performed  in  low  glafs  veflels,  called,  from  their  neck  being  bent  to  one 
fide,  retorts:  to  the  farther  end  of  the  neck  a  receiver  is  luted,  which 
Handing  without  the  furnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without 
the  ufe  of  a  refrigeratory  :  neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  effeft,  fome  are 
accuftomed,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occa- 
fionally  applying  wet  clothes  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immcrfed  in  a 
veffel  of  cold  water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifti,  or  ftrongly  retained  by 
a  fixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort. 
Thefe  are  moft  commodiouny  diftilled  in  ftreight-necked  earthen  veffcls^ 
called  lofigncch,  laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that  the  vapour  paffes  off  laterally 
with  little  or  no  afcent :  a  receiver  is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  with- 
out the  furnace.  In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  diftilled.  The 
matter  which  remains  in  the  retort  or  longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is 
vulgarly  called  cafiut  ■mortimm. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently  generated  j 
which,  unlefs  an  exit  be  allowed,  blows  off  or  burfts  the  receiver.  The 
danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  ralfing  the 
fire;  but  more  effedlually,  by  leaving  a  fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  to  be 
occafionally  opened  or  llopt  with  a  vx'ooden  pKig  ;  or  inlerting  at  the 
juncture  an  upright  pipeof  fuch  a  hight,  that  the  fteam  of  the  diftilling 
liquor  may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  top  :  but  it  is  ftill  better  done  by  fit- 
ting to  the  apparatus  other  veffcls,  by  which  their  vapours  may  be  con- 
«lenfed. 

SECT.     VIII. 

Sublimation. 

S  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  being 
fcparated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed  mattcrt,  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs ;  fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubjected  to  a  fimilar  treatment.  Fluids 
are  faid  fo  d'ljlll,  and  folids  to  JuUime  ;  though  fometlmes  both  are  ob- 
taine<^  iri  oris  ^'^^  the  fame  operation.     If  the  fublimino-  matter  concretes 
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into  amafs,  it  is  commonly  called  zfubllmate  ;  if  into  a  powdery  form> 
Jloiuers. 

The  principal  fubjefts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ;  neu- 
tral falts,  compofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac;  the  fait 
of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoin  ;  mercurial  preparations ;  and  fulphur. 
Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile,  are  frequently  made  to  fublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones  ;  thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
preparation  oi  l\ie  Jlores  martiales ,  or  fer rum  ammotilacale. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  clofe  veffcls  rife  but  little  way,  and  adhere 
to  that  part  of  the  veflel  where  ihey  concrete.  Hence  a  receiver  or  con- 
denfer  is  lefs  necefiary  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation  ;  a  fingle  vef- 
Jel,  as  a  matrafs,  or  tall  vial^  or  the  like,  being  frequently  fufficient. 

S  E  C  T.     IX. 

Expression. 

"Tp^HE/^^/f  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the  juices  offuccu- 
X     lent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unftuous  feeds  and 
kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufiy  well  beat  or 
ground  ;  but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjeft  is  then 
included  in  a  hair-bag,  and  preffed  between  wooden  plates,  in  the  common 
fcrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from  it. 

The  expreffion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  juices  ;  only  here,  iron-plates  are  fubllituted  for  the  wooden  ones  there 
made  ufe  of.  The  fubjeft  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a  flrong  can- 
vafs  bag,  between  which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs  a  haircloth  is  inter- 
pofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unftuous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninjured,  by 
this  operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  beat ;  which  though  it  great- 
ly promotes  the  extraftion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  impreffes  an  un- 
grateful flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  expreffed  from  aromatic  fubftanccs  generally  carry  with  them 
a  portion  of  their  effential  oil;  hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  exprefled 
oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impregnated  with 
any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjeft:  oil  of  mufl;ard-feed,'for  inflance, 
is  as  foft  and  void  of  acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the  pungency  of  the 
jiauftard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  after  the  expreffion. 

S  E  C  T.     X. 
Exsiccation. 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying  moifl:  bo- 
dies ;  in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by  heat ;  in  the 
•ither,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubfl:ances,  whofe  foft  and  fpongy 
texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined  with,  or 
diffolved  in  a  fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juices,  require  the  firfl: : 
fueh  as  are  only  fuperficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indilToluble  pow- 
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ders  are  ground  with  water,  are  commodioufly  feparated  from  it  by  the 
fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  air:  the  affiftance  of  a  gentle  artificial  heat  may,  neverthelefs,  in 
general,  be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly  had  recourfe  to.  By  a  mo- 
derate fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be  dried,  in  a  little  time, 
without  any  confiderable  lofs,  either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour ;  which 
would  both  be  greatly  injured  or  deftroyed  by  a  more  flow  exficcation  in 
the  air.  Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  ashorfe- 
radifli,  fcurvy- grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  however 
carefully  performed  ;  but  far  the  greater  number  retain  them  unimpaired, 
and  often  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun 5 
or,  where  this  is  not  faihcient,  by  that  of  a  water-bath,  or  an  oven  mo- 
derately v/arm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  begin 
to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  The  procefs,  termed  in- 
Jpl(fatlon  or  evaporation,  has  been  fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fomc 
plants,  as  arum  root,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  fepa- 
rate,  upon  ftanding  for  fome  time,  into  a  thick  part,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  ;  and  a  thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims  above  it:  this  laft  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a  gentle  warmth.  Preparations  of 
this  kind  have  been  ufually  called _/>(:wAc;  that  of  the  cucumber,  to  be 
fpoken  of  in  its  place,  is  the  only  one  which  praAice  now  retains. 

Indiffoluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a  thick  confiftence,  may  be 
eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a  chalk- 
Jione,  or  fpme  powdered  chalk  preffed  into  a  fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
'imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the 
cdulcoration  of  precipitates,  it  inay  be  feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

We  before  obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  circumllances  favouring 
fermentation,  was  a  certain  degree  of  moiiliire.  Exficcatiorl  is  therefore 
employed  to  diffipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby  lefs  liable 
to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a  kind  of  infenilble  fermentation. 

SECT.     XL 

Comminution. 

COmminutiqn  i§  the  bare  redii6tion  of  folid  coherent  bodies  into 
fmall  particles  or  powder.  The  methods  of  effecting  this  are  va» 
rious,  accoi-ding  to  the  texture  of  the  fubjec^. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and  mix- 
tures of  thefe  with  fomev^^hat  moifl;  ones,  are  eafily  piihenfedm  a  mortar. 

For  very  light,  dry  fiibftances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  lenaceous  tex- 
ture, the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufiy  rubbed  with  a  fittle  fweet 
oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  be  occafionally  added  :  this  prevents  the  finer 
powder  of  the  firil;  from  flying  off,  and  the  others  from  cohering  under  the 
peftle.  Camphor  is  commodioufly  powdered  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little 
reftified  fpiritofwine. 

Tough  fubllances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons,  &c.  are 
m(j'^.  com tnicnlly  raffed ;  and  foft  oily  bodies^^as  nutmegs,  pafled  through 
a  graUr. 
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The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal,  flint,  &c. 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  ext'in3io7i  ;  that  is,  by  heating  them  red-hot,  and 
quenching  them  in  water  :  by  repeating  this  procefs  a  few  times,  moft  of 
the  hard  ftones  become  eafily  pulverifable.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones  ;  left,  inftead  of 
an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  ftongly  cohering  in  their  natural  ftate, 
prove' extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided  in- 
to (mall  particles  by  dexterous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method  of 
piilverifing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant  of  its  beginning  to  re- 
turn into  a  ftate  of  folidity,  brifldy  ftiaking  it  in  a  wooden  box.  The 
comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgifts 
granulation. 

On  a  fimllar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into  pow- 
der in  large  quantity,  by  diffolving  them  in  boiling  water,  fetting  the  fo- 
lution  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly  ftirring  during 
its  exficccation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  disjoined  by  the  fluid,  from 
reuniting  together  into  larger  maffes.. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs  hytrkiirailng,  or  rub- 
bing them,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  a  mortar.  Such  as  are  not  diffoluble 
in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened  with 
it  into  the  conliftence  of  a  pafte,  and  levigated  or  ground  in  a  flat  fmooth 
marble  or  iron  plate  ;  or  where  a  large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a  time, 
in  mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moft  fimple  operations  of  pharmacy, 
has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effeft.  The  refinous  purgatives, 
when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating,  than  in  their  grofs- 
er  ftate.  Crude  antimony,  which,  when  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  pow- 
der, difcovers  little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigated  to  a  great  degree  offub- 
tility,  proves  a  powerful  medicine  in  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavieft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in  the  light- 
eft  fluids*,  for  a  longer  or  fliorter  time,  according  to4:heir  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furniflied  with  an  excellent  criterioa 
of  the  finenefs  of  certain  pov/ders,  and  a  method  feparating  the  more  fub- 
tile  parts  from  the  grofl^er,  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  elutrition,  or  wq/h- 


SECT. 

*  Some  attribute  this  efFedl  to  a  diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  bo- 
dy ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  pecuHar  virtues  of  certain  medicines, 
particularly  mercury,  to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their  gravity.  If  thefe 
hypothefes  were  juft,  it  fliould  follow,  that  the  mercurial  preparations,  by 
being  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe  proportionably  of  their  efficacy;  and 
fo  indeed  mercurius  dulcis,  for  inftance  has  been  fuppofed  to  do.  But  expe- 
rience (hews,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  and  that  comminution  by 
no  means  leflens,  but  rather  increafes,  its  power:  when  reduced  to  a  great 
degree  of  fubtiiity,  itpafles  readily  into  the  habit,  and  operates,  according 
to  its  quantity,  as  an  alterative  or  a  fialogogue;  while  in  a  grofler  form,  it 
js  apt  to  irritate  the  ftoraach  and  bowels,  and  run  ciFby  the  inteftines,with- 
sut  being  conveyed  into  the  blood. 
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SECT.     XII. 

Fusion. 

FUSION  is  the  reduftion  of  folid  bodies  Into  a  ftate  of  fluidity  by  fire, 
Almoil  all  natural  fubftances,  the  pure  earths  and  the  folid  parts  of 
animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  ;  fome  In 
a  very  gentle  heat,  while  others  require  Its  utmofl  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubftances,  liquefy  in  a  gentle 
warmth  ;  wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a  heat 
too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport :  fixed  alkaline  fait,  common  fait,  nitre, 
require  a  red,  or  almoft  white,  heat  to  melt  them  ;  and  glafs,  a  full  white 
heat. 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmlth,  and  lead,  flow  long  before 
ignition:  antimony  llkewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  but  not  be- 
fore the  veflel  Is  confiderably  fo  :  the  regulus  of  antimony  demands  a 
much  ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a  red  heat ;  gold  and  filver 
require  a  low  white  heat ;  copper,  a  bright  white  heat ;  and  iron,  an  ex- 
treme white  heat. 

One  bod)'',  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a  menfliruum  for 
another,  not  fufible  of  Itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot 
filver  melts  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than  itfelf:  and 
thus  if  Heel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  applied 
to  a  roll  of  fulphur,  the  fulphur  inftantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  fteel  to 
melt  with  it ;  hence  the  chalyhs  cumfulphure  of  the  fliops.  This  concrete, 
neverthelefs,  remarkably  imjJedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead  ; 
which  when  united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  fulphur  Isfcarce  to  be  per- 
fectly melted  by  a  very  ftrong  fire.  Hence  the  method,  defcrlbed  in  its 
place,  of  purifying  zinc  ;  a  metal  upon  which  fulphur  has  no  effe<9:  from 
the  lead  fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  Is  the  only  unmetalHc  fubflance  which  mingles  in  fufion  with 
metals.  Earthy,  falinc,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  andglafles 
prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diftindl  upon  the  furface,  and  form 
what  Is  calledy^or/fl  or  drofs.  Where  the  quantity  of  this  is  large  In  pro- 
portion to  the  metal,  it  is  moil  comraodloufly  feparated  by  pouring  the 
whole  into  a  conical  mould  :  the  pure  metal  or  regulus,  though  fmall  in 
quantity,  occupies  a  confiderable  height  in  the  lower  narrow  part  of  the 
cone  ;  and  when  congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  fcorias  by  a  ham- 
mer. The  mould  fhould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather  fmoaked^  to  make 
the  metal  come  freely  out :  and  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent 
the  explofion  which  fometimes  happens  from  the  fudden  contact  of  meltei 
metals  with  moifl;  bodies. 
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SECT.      XIII. 

Calcination. 

BY  calcination  is  underftood  the  reduftion  of  folid  bodies,  by  the  means 
of  fire,  from  a  coherent  to  a  powdery  ftate,  accompanied  with  a  change 
of  their  quahty ;  in  which  lall  refpeft  this  procefs differs  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
otherwife  called  ujl'ion,  incineration,  or  concremation  ;  and  the  change  of 
metals  into  a  powder,  which  in  the  fire  either  does  not  melt,  or  vitrifies^ 
that  is,  runs  into  glafs. 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by  keeping  them  ia 
fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  admiffion  of  air  is  eflentially  necclfary  to 
the  fuccefs  of  this  operation  ;  and  hence,  when  i;the  furface  of  the  metal 
appears  covered  with  calx,  this  mufl  be  taken  off  or  raked  to  one  fide, 
otherwife  the  remainder  excluded  from  the  air  will  not  undergo  the  change 
intended.  If  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  which  does  not  con- 
tain a  mineral  acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  the  veffel,  the  effeft  expefted 
from  this  operation  will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  cal- 
cined will  be  revived  ox  reduced  i  that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  metallic 
form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a  ftrong  fire  for  fufion,  calcine  with  a  mucK 
lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or  fco- 
ri-fication  of  fuch  iron  or  copper  veiTels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a  confiderable 
fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and  lilver  are  not  calcinable  by 
any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes :  neverthelefs  the  weight 
of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed.  The  anti- 
monial  regulus  gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its  weight  ;  zinc,  fome- 
times,  one-tenth  ;  tin,  above  one-fixth ;  and  lead  in  its  converfion  into 
minium,  often  one-fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and  mercury  excepted, 
is  gieatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in  conjun£lion 
with  any  inflammable  fubftances,  extricates  their  inflammable  matter,  and 
burfls  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a  biffing  noife.  This  procefs 
is  ufually  termed  deflagration  or  detonation. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcorlae  are  revived  into  their  "metallic  ftate 
by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter.  They  are 
ail  more  dlfEicult  of  fufion  than  the  refpeilive  metals  themfelves ;  and 
fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  biimuth  excepted,  can  be  made  to 
melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in  the  llrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  c^W^AJluxes,  employed  for  pro- 
moting the  fufion,  confift  chiefly  of  fixed  alkaline  falts.  A  mixture  of  al- 
kaline fait  with  inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a  re- 
ducing jlux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion, 
and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a  mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from 
one  part  of  nitre  ^nnd  two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  together, 
•  fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a  bit  of  coal  or  a  red-hot  iron,  then  co- 
vering the  vefTel,  and  fuffering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
■changed  into  a  black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.     This  is  the  commop  reducing 
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flux  of  the  cliemifti?,  and  is  called  from  its  colour  the  blachjiux.  Metallic 
calces  of  fcorice,  mingjled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound,  and 
expofed  to  a  proper  fire  In  a  clofe  covered  crucible,  melt  and  refume  their 
metallic  form  ;  but  though  they  received  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  cal- 
cination, the  revived  metal  is  ahva^-s  found  to  weigh  confiderably  lefs  than 
the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was  made. 
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ATERIA      MEDIC  A. 


THE  Materia  Medica  comprdiCnds  all  thofe  fubftances,  whether 
natural,  or  artificial,  that  are  employed  in  medicine. 
Much  pains  have  been  beflowed  by  the  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  m 
attempting  to  form  ufefal  arrangements  of  thefe  articles.  Some  have  ar- 
ranged them  according  to  their  natural  affinities  ;  others  according  to  their 
afliveconllituent  parts  ;  and  a  third  fet,  according  to  their  real  or  fuppofed 
virtues.  It  muft,  indeed  be  allowed, that  fome  ofthefe  arrangementsare  not 
without  confiderable  ufe,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  particular  articles  ;  but  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  propofed  which  is 
not  liable  to  numerous  obje£lions.  Accordingly,  in  the  Pharmacoposias 
publifhed  by  the  Colleges  of  Phyficians  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
the  articles  of  .the  materia  medica  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  and 
the  fame  plan  is  now  alfo  adopted  in  almoft  every  Pharmacbpoeia  of  much 
eftimation  lately  publiflied  on  the  continent  of  Europe  This  plan,  therefore, 
we  fliall  here  follow ;  fubjoining  to  the  name  of  each  article  which  we  think 
ought  to  enter  fuch  a  lift,  a  fhort  view  of  its  natural,  medical,  and  pharma- 
ceutical hiftory.  But  to  conjoin  with  this  the  advantages  of  other  methods 
to  the  hiftory  of  the  materia  medica  given  in  alphabetical  order,  we  (hall 
add  fome  of  thofe  arrangements  which  feem  to  be  the  moft  ufeful,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  Dr  Murray  of  Goettingen,  and  of  Drs  CuUen  and  Dun- 
®a»' of  Edinburgh. 
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ABELMOSCHUS  \_Brwu']&e- 
m'ma. 

Hlh'tfcus  ahelmofchus  LinnaL 

Mail  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  the  produftof  a 
jklant  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  in 
many  places  both  of  tl>e  Ealt  and 
'Weft  Indies.  They  are  of  a  fmall 
fize,  and  reniform  fhape  ;  tkey  are 
^ery  remarkable  from  pofreffing.  a  pe- 
culiar and  very  fragrant  odour  j  the 
iTmell  which  they  give  out  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  mu&  and  am- 
ber conjoined  :  thofe  broaght  from 
the  iHand  of  Martinico  are  generally 
(cfheemed  the  moil  odorous,  but  \ve 
have  feen  fome  the^jrodudl  of  hot- 
houfes  in  Britain,  which,  in  point  of 
flavour,  feemed  not  inferior  to  any 
Imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  feedsj  although  introduced 
into  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmaco- 
poeias, have  hitherto  been  principal- 
ly, if  not  only,  ufed  as  a  perfume ; 
and  as  their  medicinal  powers  ilill 
remain  to  be  afcertained,  it  is  per- 
haps with  propriety  that  hitherto  no 
place  has  been  given  them  in  the  lift 
cither  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
Colleges.  But  thfjir  peculiar  flavour, 
-as  well  as  other  fcnfible  qualities, 
point  them  out  as  a  fubjeft  weJi  de- 
ferving  a  particular  invelHgation. 

ABIES  [_Cen,~\  Svmmifates  coni. 

Piniis  ah'its  ^ pinns  p'lcea  Lin. 

The  common  and  the  Scotch  fir. 

Thefe  are  large  e7ergreen  trees, 
frequent  in  northern  climates.  Tho' 
they  ha^re  now  no  place  either  in  the 
Ijondon  or  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
ptsias,  yet  they  ftand  in  feveral  of 
the  foreign  ones,  and  are  employed 
for  different  purpofes  in  medicine. 
They  arc  indigenous  in  fome  parts  of 
Britain  but  are  chiefly  to"  be  met 
with  planted  in  the  fields,  where 
they  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 
From  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
®f  Germany,  the  Sti^afcu-rgh- turpen- 


tine is  extracted.  The  branches  and 
the  fruit,orcones,gathered  about  the 
end  of  autumn,  abound  with  a  refi- 
nous  matter,  and  yield,  on  diflilla" 
tion,.  their  effential  oil,  and  a  liquor 
impregnated  with  a  peculiar  acid. 
It  has  been  ftiled  ac'idmn  abietis  ;  and 
when  added  to  water,  is  thought  to 
communicate  to  it  both  the  talie  and 
other  properties  of  tar- water.  The 
acidum  abietis  was  frequently  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  late  I>r  Hope  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  j  and 
he  thought  that  he  found  good  ef-i 
feft-s  from  it  in  fome  inflances  of  ob= 
ftinate  coughs,  particularly  in  thofc 
cafes  of  chronic  catarrh,  which  are 
often  benefited  by  diuretics.  The 
wood  and  tops  of  the  fir-tree  are 
fometimes  employed  under  the  form  - 
of  decoftion  or  infufion,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  urine  and'  fweat  j. 
and  thefe  formula  have  been  the. ght 
ferviceable  in  healing  internal  ulce*- 
rations,  particularly  thofe  of  the  uri- 
nary palfages. 

Infufions  of  the  fpruce-fir  are 
much  employed  in  Canada,  with  a 
view  both  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  genuine  fcorbutus.  And  we  arc. 
told,  that  with  thefe  intentions  they 
were  found  beneficial  in  the  Britifli 
army  at  Bofton,  when  the  fcurvy 
prevailed  in  an  alarming  degree. 

ABROTONUM[Z-o«J.]Fo/i«OT„ 

ABROTANUM  l^^.J  Hivha, 

Artemlfia  abrotanum  Lin. 

Southernwood. 

This  is  a  flirubby  plant,  clothed 
with  veiy  finely-divided  leaves  of  a- 
-"light-green  colour.  The  flowerSi, 
which  are  very  fmall  and  yellowilli^ 
hang  downwards,  feveral  together, 
from  the  middle  of  the  branches  to 
the  top.  It  is  not,  hke  fome  other 
fpecies  of  the  artemifia,  indigenous  ia 
Britain ;  but  though  a  native  of  warm 
cllTnateSjitreadilybearsthevicifiitudes 
of  ourS;  and  is.  cafily  cultivated  in 
gardens  j" 
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g-ardens ;  from  thence  alone  it  is  ob- 
tained when  employed  for  medical 
purpofes  5  the  leaves  fall  off  every 
■winter,  but  the  roots  and  ftalks  con- 
tinue for  many  years. 

Southernwood  has  a  ftrong  fmell, 
■which,  to  moft  people,  is  not  difa- 
greeable  ;  it  has  a  pungent,  bitter, 
and  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  Thefe 
qualitiesare  very  completely  extraft- 
cd  by  redlfied  fpirit,  and  the  tinc- 
ture thus  formed  is  of  a  beautiful 
green  colour.  They  are  lefs  per- 
fedly  estratted  by  watery  hquors, 
the  infufion  being  of  a  light  brov/n 
colour. 

Southernwood,  as  well  as  forae 
other  fpecies  of  the'fame  genus,  par- 
ticularly the  abfinthium  and  fanto- 
jraicum,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
anthelmintic ;  and  it  has  alfo  been 
fometlmes  ufed  as  a  ftimulant,  deter- 
gent, and  fudorific.  it  has  likewife 
been  employed  externally  in  difcu- 
tient  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  It 
has  alfo  been  ufed  under  the  form  of 
■lotion  and  ointment  for  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  for  pi'eventing  the 
hair  from  falling  off.  But  although 
it  ftill  retains  a  place  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, it  does  not  enter  any  fixed 
"formula  in  either  of  thefe  works,  and 
is  at  prefent  very  little  employed  in 
pra&ice. 

ABSINTHIUM      MAEITI- 

MUM  \_Lond.~\    Cscumen. 

Artemtfia  mar'tthna  Lin. 

Sea-wormwood,  the  tops. 

The  leaves  of  fea-wormwood  are 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  ot  the  com- 
mon :  they  are  hoaryonthe  upperfide 
as  well  as  the  lower  ;  the  ftalks  alfo 
are  hoary  all  over.  It  grows  wild 
about  fait  marflies,  and  in  feveral 
parts  about  the  fea-coafts. — In  tafte 
^nd  fmell  it  is  weaker  and  lefs  un- 
pleafant  than  the  common  worm- 
wood.    The  tops  of  fea-wormwQod 


formerly  entered  fome  of  the  com- 
pound diftilled  waters  ;  but  they  arc 
now  rejedled,  and  are  very  little  em- 
ployed in  praftice. 

ABSINTHIUM  VULGARE 

[_Lsnd.  Ed.']    Folia. 

Summitates  Jlormles. 

Artemijia  abfnthium  Lhi, 

Common  wormwood  ;  the  leaves 
and  flowering  tops. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifh  feg- 
ments,  of  a  dull  green  colour  above, 
and  whitilh  underneath.  It  grows 
wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain  j 
about  London,  large  quantities  are 
cultivated  for  medicinal  ufc:  it 
flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  and  after 
having  ripened  its  feeds,  dies  dowh 
to  the  ground,  excepting  a  tuft  of 
the  iov/er  leaves,  which  generally  a- 
bldes  the  winter, 

■Wormwood  is  a  ft.rong  bitter  % 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as  fuch, 
againft  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
and  the  like,  in  medicated  wine* 
and  ales ;  but  its  ufe  with  thefe  in- 
tentions, is  exceptionable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  rclifh  and  offenfive 
fmell  with  which  it  is  accompanied. 
It  may  be  freed  from  thefe  qualities 
partly  by  keeping,  and  totally  by 
long  cotStion,  the  bitter  remaining 
entire.  An  extra6l  ma;le  by  boiling 
the  leaves  in  a  large  quantity  of 
v/ater.5,  and  evaporating  the  liquorj, 
proves  a  bitter  fufSciently  grate- 
ful, without  any  difguftful  flavour^, 
This  extract,  which  had  formerly, 
though  not  now,  a  place  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopceia,  is  ftill  re- 
tained^ in  fome  of  the  beft  foreign 
ones  ;  but  It  is  probably  lefs  aftive 
than  the  ftrong  tinilure  now  direc- 
ted by  the  Edinburgh  college. 

ACACIA  VERA  [^nw.j 
Mimofa  nilotica  J^in. 
Acacia  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
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the  unripe  fruit  of  the  fame  tree 
■which  produces  the  gum   arabic. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundifli  maffes,  wrapt  up 
ip  thin  bladders.  It  is  outwardly 
of  a  deep  brown  colour,  inclining 
to  black  ;  inwardly  of  a  reddifh  or 
yellowifh  brown  ;  of  a  firm  confid- 
ence, but  not  very  dry.  It  foon 
foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  difcovers 
a,roughjnot  difagreeable  talle,  which 
15  followed  by  a  fweetifh  reliih.  This 
infpifTated  juice  entirely  diffolves  in 
wateiy  liquors  ;  biit  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine  fcarely  produces  any  eiFe£l 
on  it. 

Acacia  is  a  mild  afhringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it  in 
fpitting  of  blood,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram,  difTolved  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor  :  and  repeat  this  dofe 
occaficnally :  they  likewife  employ 
it  in  collyria  for  ftrengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for  quin- 
feys.  Among  us  it  is  littk  ufed, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops. 
What  is  ufually  fold  for  the  Egyp- 
tian acacia,  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
unripe  floes ;  this  is  harder,  heavier, 
of  a  darker  colour,  and  fomewhat 
fharper  tafte,  than  the  true  fort.  In 
feveral  pharmacopceias,  as  in  the 
Suecica  and  Genevenfis,  this  article 
has  a  place  under  the  title  of  Acacia 
Noftras. 

ACETOSA  \_Lond.Ed.'\Follum, 

Rumex  Acetofa  L'ln, 

Sorrel ;  the  leaf 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England.  The 
leaves  have  a  reftringeut  acid  taile, 
without  any  fmtll  or  particular  fla- 
vour :  their  medical  effe6ls  are,  to 
cool,  quench  thi.ft,  and  promote 
the  urinary  c;ifcharge  :  adecoftion 
of  them  in  whey  affords  an  ufeful 
and  agreeable  drink  in  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory diforders  ;  and  is  re- 
eommended  by  Boerhaave  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fpring  as  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
ficacious aperients  and  detergents. 


Some  kinds  of  fcurvies  have  yielded 
to  the  continued  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine :  the  Greenlanders,  who  are 
very  fubjetl  to  this  diftemper,  arc 
faid  to  employ,  with  gooc  fuccefs, 
a  mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and 
of  fcurvygrafs. 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a  bitter- 
ifh  auftere  tafl:e,  without  any  acidi- 
ty :  they  are  faid  to  be  deobftruent 
and  diuretic.  They  had  formerly  a 
phce  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  are  now  rejected  from  it. 
They  are  ftill,  however,  retained  in 
the  phaimacoposia  Suecica,  and  fome 
other  of  the  beft  foreign  ones :  but 
they  have  little  other  effect  than  of 
giving  a  reddiflr  colour  to  the  arti- 
cles with  which  they  are  combin- 
ed. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  for- 
merly ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfen- 
teries  ;  but  have  long  been  ftrangers 
to  the  fliops,  and  are  now  juftly  ex- 
punged both  from  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  and  in- 
deed from  moft  of  the  foreign  ones, 
T  hey  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and 
fcarcely  any  tafte. 

ACETUM  VINI  \_Ed.-^ 

Vinegar  :  an  acid  produced  from 
fernrented  vinous  liquo:-s  by  a  fecond 
fermentation. 

U  ine  vinegar  is  confiderably  pu- 
rer than  that  prepared  from  malt  li- 
quors ;  the  latter,  however  acid  and 
fine,  contains  a  large  portion  of  a 
vifcous  mucilaginous  fubftance  ;  as 
is  evident  from  the  ropinefs  and  fli- 
minefs  to  which  this  kind  of  vinegar 
is  very  much  fuhjeft  ;  the  ftronger 
and  more  fpiritous  the  wine,  the 
bater  and  ftronger  vinegar  it  yields. 
The  French  vinegars  are  faid  by 
Geoffrey  to  faturate  above  one  thir- 
ty-fifth of  their  weight  of  fix^d  al- 
kaline fait,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs 
than  one-twelfth  ;  the  beft  of  the 
German  vinegars  little  more  thaii 
one-fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a  medicine  of  excel- 
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lent  ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diforders,  either  internal 
or  external:  in  ardent,  bilious  fe- 
vers, peftilential  and  other  malig- 
nant diftempers,  it  is  recommended 
by  Boerhave  as  one  of  the  moft  cer- 
tain fudorifics.  Weaknefs,  fainting, 
vomiting,  hicup,  hyftei-ical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal complaints,  have  been 
frequently  relieved  by  vinegar  appli- 
ed to  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or  re- 
ceived into  the  ftomach.  It  has  been 
ufed  internally  in  rabies  canlna.  It 
is  often  ufefully  employed  as  a  pow- 
erful raenftnium  for  extratling  the 
virtues  of  other  articles. 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM. 

\_LoncI.  Ed.'\ 

Vitriolic  acid. 

This  is  inferted  in  the  Materia 
Medica  on  account  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally made,  not  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  by  the  trading  chemift, 
and  moft  commonly  from  fulphur. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  lea- 
den velTels,  fometimes  20  feet  high 
and  10  broad;  with  an  eighth-part 
of  nitre  to  fupply  the  abfence  of 
the  external  air,  and  fome  water  to 
condenfe  the  fteams.  It  is  concen- 
trated and  confiderably  purified  by 
evaporation.  It  is  then  colourlefs, 
without  fmell,  extremely  corrofive, 
very  fixed,  and  the  rnoit  ponderous 
of  all  unmetallic  fluids.  Its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  in  its  true  Hate,  accor- 
ding to  the  London  College,  fhould 
be  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as  1.850 
to  1. 000  It  powerfully  attracts  v/a- 
ter  from  the  air,  and  in  uniting 
with  water  produces  a  great  degree 
of  heat.  It  pofleffes  the  general 
properties  of  acids  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

On  account  of  its  fluidity,  it  is 
not  ufed  as  a  corrofive.  Blended 
with  unftuous  matter  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  eight,  it  is  applied  in 
,  itch  and  other  chronic  eruptions, 
and  likewifc  as  a  rubefacient  in  lo- 


cal palfy  and  rheumatifm.  Diluted 
with  water,  it  fliews  conliderable  ac- 
tion on  the  human  calculus  out  of 
the  body;'  and  therefore  has  been 
propofed  internally  in  that  difeafe, 
particularly  where  furgioal  operation 
is  improper.  As  checking  fermenta- 
tion, as  well  as  being  ailringent  and 
tonic,  it  is  much  ufed  in  morbid  aci- 
dity, relaxation,  and  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach.  Its  effedis  are  propa- 
gated over  the  fyftem;  and  hence  its 
eftablifhed  ufe  in  paflive  hasmor- 
rhagies,  gleets,  and  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phous kind.  It  is  alfo  ufed  inter- 
nally in  itch  and  other  chronical 
eruptions;  and  when  given  to  nurfes 
having  the  itch,  it  is  faid  to  cure 
both  themfelves  and  tlieir  children. 
As  combined  with  ardent  fpirit, 
with  different  metallic  fubftances, 
&c.  it  enters  feveral  articles  to  be 
mentioned  afterwards. 

ACONITUM  ILond.-]  Herba; 
\_Ecl.']  Folia. 

Aconitum  napeUus  Lin. 
I  Largeblue  Wolfsbane, or  Monk's- 
hood  ;  the  herb  and  leaves. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  growing- 
naturally  in  varioMS  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe.  The  juice  has  a 
difagreeable  fmell  and  an  acrid  tafte, 
becoming  lefs  acrid  on  infpiffation. 
It  has  long  been  confidered  as  one 
of  the  moft  aftive  of  the  vegetable 
poifons,  and  when  taken  to  any 
confiderable  extent,  it  occafions 
ficknefs,  vomiting,  purging,  verti- 
go, delirium,  fainting,  cold  fweats, 
convuUions,  and  even  death.  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna  was  probably  the 
firil  who  employed  it  for  medical 
purpofes;  and  he  recommended  it 
to  the  attention  of  other  prafhl- 
tioners,  in  a  treatife  publifhed  ia 
1762.  He  reprefents  it  as  a  very 
effeftual  remedy  in  glandular  fwel- 
lings,  venereal  nodes,  anchylofis, 
fpina  ventofa,  itch,  amaurolis,  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,   intermittent 
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feversj  and  convulfive  djforders, 
Stoerk's  formula  was  two  grains  of 
the  iufpiffated  juice' rubbed  down 
with  two  drams  of  fugar.  He  be- 
gan with  ten  grains  o.f  this  powder 
aight  and  mornmg,  and  increafed  it 
gradually  to  fix  grains  of  the  iufpif- 
fated juice  twice  a  day.  Others  have 
ufed  a  tinfture  made  of  one  part  of 
the  dry  leaf,  and  fix  parts  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  the  dofe  of  forty  drops. 
Bat  although  the  aconitum  has  now 
a  place  in  the  Pharmacopceias  both 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges, and  Hkewife  in  moll  of  the 
other  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  yet 
it  has  by  no  means  anfwcred  thofe 
cxpeflations  which  might  have  been 
formed  from  Dr  Stoerk's  account. 
It  is,  however,  unqueftlonably  a  very 
adlive,  and  in  fome  cafes  an  ufeful 
article. 

ACORUS,  vide  Calamus  aro- 

SIATICUS. 

jERUGO  iEd.-\  Verdegris. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpelier  in 
Erance,  by  ftratifying  copperplates 
■*vith  grape  ilalks  that  have  been 
impregnated  with  a  fermented  ve- 
getable acid  :  In  a  few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a  pale 
green  downy  matter,  which  is  fcra- 
ped  off  from  the  copper,  and  the 
procefs  again  repeated.  The  appel- 
lation therefore  of  Cuprum  Aceta- 
tum  as  fome  authors  call  it,  gives  a 
proper  idea  of  its  conftituent  parts. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  ftalksofthe 
grape  ;  they  may  be  feparated,  in 
pulverization,  by  difcontlnuing  the 
operation  as  foon  as  what  ren  ains 
feems  to  be  almofl  entirely  compof- 
ed  of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  highly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay,  that 
a  grain  or  two  being  taken  a6:s  ^s 


foon  as  received  into  the  flomachi 
but  Its  ufe  has  been  too  often  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  confequences 
to  allow  of  its  employment.  Ver- 
degris applied  externally,  proves  a 
gentle  detergent  and  efcharotic,and 
ferves  to  take  down  fungous  flefii 
arifing  in  wounds.  With  thefe  in- 
tentions it  is  an  ingredient  in  differ- 
ent officinal  compofitions,  particu- 
larly In  the  aqua  fapphar.  et  ungo 
ex  aerug. 

ADEPS    SUILLA     £Zo«i.] 

AXUNGIA  PORCINA  lEd.^ 

Hogs  lard. 

In  hogs-lard  we  have  a  very 
pure  animal  fat,  almoft  entirely  free 
from  any  peculiar  Impregnation,  and 
of  a  foft  confidence.  Hence  It  Is  a 
very  ufeful  emollent  for  relaxing 
thofe  parts  to  which  It  Is  applied j 
and  It  Is  alfo  a  very  convenient  ar- 
ticle for  giving  the  proper  confifl- 
encc  to  ointments,  plafters,  and  lini- 
ments. Indeed  this  and  the  fevum 
ovillum  or  mutton-fuet,  are  the  only 
fats  now  retained  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  although 
formerly  more  than  twenty  different 
fats  entered  fome  lifts  of  the  materia 
medlca.  Each  particular  fat  was 
then  fuppofed  to  poffefs  peculiar 
properties ;  but  for  this  there  is 
probably  no  foundation  :  even  thofe 
retained  are  now  lefs  employed  than 
before,  as  it  has  been  Imagined  that 
a  proper  confiftence  of  any  kind  may 
be  more  certainly  obtained  by  de. 
termlned  proportions  of  wax  and  oil; 
but  as  thefe  articles  are  more  ex- 
penfive,  hogs-lard  and  rautton-fuet 
are  often  fubftitutcd  for  them  by  the 
apothecaries. 

AGARICUS  IRofs.-] 

Boletus p'tn'i  laricis  Lin 

Agaric  ;  a  fungus  growing  on  old 
larch  trees. 

1  his  fungus  Is  an  Irregular  fpon- 
gy  -fubllance,  extremely  light,  and 
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of  an  uniform  fnowy  whitcnefs,  (ex- 
cept-the  cortical  part,  (which  is  ufii- 
ally  taken  off  before  the  agaric  is 
brought  into  the  (hops).  It  cuts 
freely  with  a  knife,  without  difco- 
I'cring  any  hardnefy  or  grittinefs,  and 
readily  crumbles  between  the  fingers 
into  a  powder.  It  has  no  remark- 
able fmell;  its  tafte  is  at  firil  fweet- 
ifli;  but  on  chewing  for  a  ihort 
time,  it  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and 
nauf'ous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  In  great 
cfteem  as  a  cathartic,  but  is  feldom 
ufed  at  prefent.  It  is  now  rejected 
both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Colleges,  but  it  ftill  retains  a  place 
in  mo  ft  of  the  new  foreign  Pharma- 
copoeias. It  operates  exceeding  flow- 
ly,  infomuch  that  fome  authors  have 
denied  it  to  have  any  purgative  vir-  . 
tue  at  all.  Given  in  fubftance,  it 
generally  occafions  a  naufea,  not  un- 
frequently  vomiting,  and  fornetime* 
exceflive  tormina  of  the  Bovyels; 
thefe  effefts  are  attributed  to  its 
light  farinaceous  matter  adhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  pro- 
ducing a  conftant  irritation.  The 
bell  preparation  of  agaric  feems  to 
be  an  extrad  made  with  water,  in 
which  fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  dii- 
folved;  or  with  vinegar  oi  wine:  the 
fit  ft,  is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the  two 
latter  by  Neumann,  to  prove  an  ef- 
feftuai  and  fafe  purgative.  Never- 
thelefs,  this  Is  at  beft  a  precaiious 
medicine,  and  we  have  many  better 
purges. 

AGARICUS  CHIRURGO- 
RUM:   l£d,] 

Boletus  igniarhis  Lin . 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the 
©ak,  called,  from  its  being  very  ea- 
fily  inflammable,  Touchwood,  or 
Spunk. 

This  fungus  Is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees,  in 
England  J  and  Is  faid  to  -Lavs  bee@ 


fomctlmes -brought  into  the  fhop$ 
mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of  the 
larch  :  from  this  it  is  eafily  diftin  - 
guiftiable  by  its  greater  weight,  duf- 
ky  colour,  and  mucilaginous  taftc 
void  of  bitternefs.  The  medullary 
part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  foft,  and 
applied  externally,  has  been  much 
celebrated  as  a  ftyptic;  and  faid  to 
reftrain  not  only  venal  but  arterial 
hasmorrhagies,  without  the  ufe  of 
ligatures.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever,  to  have  any  real  ftyptic  power, 
or  to  aft  any  otherwife  than  dry 
lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft  fungous 
applications. 

AGNUS  CASTUS  IBrun.-]  Sa-. 

men. 

V'ttex  agnus  cajius  Lin. 

The  chafte  tree  ;  its  feeds. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  or  rather 
fhrub,  growing  fpontaneoufly  iti 
Italy,  &c.  and  ralfed  with  us  in  gar- 
dens. Its  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  pepper-corn,  contains  four 
lenglfti  feeds,  faid  to  be  of  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  an  acrid  bltterlfk 
tafte  ;  but  which  are  found  on  exa- 
mination to  be  almoft  inodorous  and 
infipid.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  ce- 
lebrated as  antiphrodifiacs,  and  were 
formerly  much  ufcd  by  the  monks 
for  allaying  the  venereal  apjetite  5 
but  experience  does  not  warrant  their 
having  any  fuch  virtues. 

AGRIMONIA  IRofs.-l  Herha, 

^grimonia  eupatoria  Lin, 

Agrimony;  the  plant. 

This  Is  a  common  plant  in  hedges 
and  the  borders  of  fields.  The  leaves 
have  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  acrid, 
roughifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  aa 
aromatic  flavour.  Agrimony  wa^ 
fuppofed  to  be  aperient,  detergent^ 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera;  hence  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  fcotbutic  diforders,  in  de- 
bility and  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  &c=, 
Digeftsil 
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Digefted  in  whey,  it  affords  a  di- 
et-drink, not  ungrateful  to  the  pa- 
late or  ftomach,  which  is  ufed  by 
fome  in  the  fpring.  It  is  very  httle 
employed  by  regular  practitioners, 
,  and  has  no  place  in  the  lift  either 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges. 

ALCHEMILLA  IBrun.']  Folia. 

Alchem'illa  'vulgaris  Lin. 

Ladies  mantle  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  many 
parts  of  England,  but  it  is  rarely 
met  with  about  London  ;  the  leaves 
feem  as  if  plaited  or  folded  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  have  given  occafioii  to 
the  Englifli  name  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  of  alchemilla  difcover  to  the 
tafte  a  moderate  aflringency,  and 
were  formerly  much  cileemed  in 
fome  female  weaknefFes  and  in  flux- 
es of  the  belly.  They  are  now  rare- 
ly ufed  ;  though  both  the  leaves  and 
roots  might  doubtlefs  be  of  fervice 
in  cafes  where  mild  allringents  are 
required. 

ALKEKENGI  IBnm.-^Bacc^. 

Phy falls  alhehengi  Lin. 

Winter  cherry  ;  the  berries. 

This  is  a  low,  branched  fliruh, 
with  leaver  like  thofe  of  night- 
fhade  ;  and  vrhite  flowers,  which 
Hand  firigle  at  the  joints.  Thq 
flower-cup  changes  into  a  membia- 
nous  cover,  which  at  length  burfts 
and  difcovers  a  fruit  of  a  fine  red 
colour,  about  the  fize  of  a  common 
cherry.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber, and  continues  frequently  to  the 
middle  of  December.  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  &c  the  beaut)'-  and  late- 
nefs  of  its  ftuit  have  gained  it  a  place 
in  onr  gardens. 

Winter  cherries  have  in  general 
been  reprefented  by  moft  writers  to 
be  extremely  bitter  :  liut,  as  Haller 
juilly  obferves,  the  cherry  itfulf,  if 


carefully  frecdfromthc  cover  (which 
is  very  bitter  and  pungent),  has 
merely  a  fubacid  tafte.  They  were 
formerly  highly  recommended  as  de- 
tergent, aperient,  diuretic,  and  for 
expelling  gravel ;  four,  five,  or  more 
of  the  cherries  are  direfted  for  a 
dofe,  or  an  ounce  of  the  expreffed 
juice.  Mr  Ray  tells  tis  of  a  gouty 
perfon  who  was  cured  and  kept  free 
from  returns  of  this  diforder,  by  ta- 
king eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each 
change  of  the  moon  ;  they  occafion=' 
ed  a  copious  difcharge  of  extremely 
fetid  urine. 

They  have  not,  however,  fupport- 
ed  this  chara6ler  with  others  ;  info- 
much  that  they  have  now  no  place 
either  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  are  very  little 
employed  byany  Britifh  pra£titioner»' 

ALLARIA  \_Brun.-^  Herba. 

Eryjiinum  alliaria  Liti. 

Saucealone,or  jack-by-the-hedge  J 
the  plant. 

This  plant  is  common  in  hcdget 
and  fhady  wafte-places,  flowering  in 
May  and  June.  The  leaves  have  a  bit- 
teriih  acid  tafte  ;  and,  when  rubbed 
between  the  fingers,  emit  a  ftrong 
fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  garlic. 
They  have  been  recommended  inter- 
nally as  fudorifics  and  deobftruents,' 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  garlic, 
but  much  milder  ;  and  externally  as 
an  tifeptics  in  gangrenes  and  cancerous 
ulcers-  Hildanus  ufed  to  gather  the 
herb  for  thefe  laft  purpofes  in  the 
fpring,  and  expofe  it  for  a  day  to  the 
action  of  a  dry  air  in  a  fhady  place  ; 
being  then  committed  to  the  prefs, 
it  yielded  a  juice  poffeffing  the  fmeH 
and  tafte  of  the  allaria  :  this,  he  in- 
forms us,  with  a  little  oil  on  the 
furface, keeps  in  perfetlion  for  years; 
whereas  the  herb  in  fubftance  fooa 
lofes  its  virtue  in  keeping.  At  pre>- 
fent  they  are  very  little  employed' 
either  In  medicine  or  furgery. 
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ALLIUM    ILond.    Ed.']   radix. 

Allium  fati'vum  L'ln. 

Garlick;  the  root. 

Thcfe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundilh 
(Iiape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom  :  each  root  is  compofed  of  a 
faumber  of  leffer  bulbs,  called  cloves 
of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one  common 
membraneous  coat,  and  eahly  fepa- 
table  from  each  other.  All  the  parts 
of  this  plant,  but  more  efpeclally  the 
roots,  have  a  Itrong  offenfive  fmell, 
and  an  acrimonious  almoft  cauflic 
tafte.  The  root  applied  to  the  Ikin 
inflames,  and  often  exulcerates  the 
part.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  diffufive;  when  the  root 
is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent  is 
foou  difcoverable  in  the  breath ;  and 
taken  internally,  its  fmell  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  urine,  or  the  matter 
of  an  iifue,  and  perfpires  through 
the  pores  of  the  flcin. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and 
ftimulates  the  folids,  and  attenuates 
tenacious  juices.  Hence,  in  cold 
leucophlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a 
powerful  expecflorant,  diuretic,  and, 
if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  fudoil- 
nc  ;  it  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to 
be  emmenagogue.  In  catarrhous 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  flatulent  co- 
lics, hyfterical,  and  other  difeafes 
proceeding  from  laxity  of  the  folids, 
it  has  generally  good  efFecis  :  it  has 
likewifc  been  found  fervlceable  in 
iome  hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  the  dropfy 
cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlicli  alone  ; 
he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a  warm 
itrengthening  medicine  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe, 

Garlick  is  alio  a  favourite  re- 
medy in  the  cure-  of  intermlttents  ; 
and  it  has  been  faid  to  have  fome- 
times  fucceeded  in  obllinate  quar- 
tans, after  the  Peruvian  bark  had 
failed,  particularly  vvhen  taken  to 
she  extent  of  one    or   two   cloves 


daily  in  a  glafs  of  brandy  or  other 
fpirits. 

The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt  to 
occafionheadachs,  flatulencies,  thirfl;, 
febrile  heats,  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  and  fometimes  difcharges  of 
blood  from  the  hasmorrhoidal  veffels. 
In  hot  bilious  conttitations,  where 
there  is  already  a  degree  of  irritati- 
on, and  where  |heire  is  reafon  to  fuf- 
•ptSc  an  unfound  ftate  of  the  vifce»- 
ra,  this  llimulating  medicine  is  ma- 
nifeftly  improper,  and  never  fails  to 
aggravate  the  diftempcr. 

The  mofl;  commodious  form  for 
taking  garlick,  a  medicine  to  moll 
people  not  a  little  unpleafant,  is 
that  of  a  bolus  or  pill.  Infufions 
in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water,' 
although  containing  the  whole  of  its 
virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  general  ufe*  A  fyrup  and 
oxymel  of  it  were  formerly  kept  m 
the  n^)ops ;  but  it  does  not  now  en- 
ter any  ofEcinal  preparation  in  our 
pharmacopoeias;  and  it  is  proper 
that  even  the  pills  fiionld  always  be 
an  extemporaneous  prefcription,  as^ 
they  fuffer  much  from  keeping. 

Garhck  made  into  an  ointment 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  dilcufk 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  greatly 
efleemed  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  It 
has  like  wife  fometimes  been  em- 
ployed as  a  repellent.  When  applied 
under  the  form  of  a  poultice  to  the 
pubis,  it  has  fometimes  proved  ef» 
fedlual  in  producing  a  difcharge  of 
urine,  when  retentfonliasarifen  from 
a  want  ofduea£lion  of  the  bladder  j 
and  fome  authors  have  recommend- 
ed, in  certain  cafes  of  deafnefs,  the 
introduction  of  a  fingle  clove,  wrapt 
in  thin  muflin  or  gamie,  into  the 
meatus  auditorius.  Sydenham  af- 
fures  us,  that  among  all  the  fubllan- 
ces  which  occafion  a  derivation  or 
revulhon  from  the  head,  none  ope- 
lates  more  povverfully  than  garlick 
applied  tn  the  folcs  of  the  feet ;  hence 
O  he 
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he  was  led  to  ufe  it  in  the  con- 
fl-uent  fmall  pox :  about  the  eighth 
day  after  the  face  began  to  fwell, 
the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied  in  a 
linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the  foles,- 
and  renewed  once  a-day  till  all  dan- 
ger was  over. 

ALNUS  IRofs.l  Folia. 

Bdula  alniis .Lm. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  alder 
tree. 

They  have  a  bitter  ftyptic  difa- 
greeaule  '  tafte.  The  bark  is  re- 
commended in  intermittent  fevei's; 
and  a  decoftion  of  it,  in  gargarifms, 
for  inflammations  of  the  tonlils;  but 
it  is  little  employed  in  modern' prac- 
tice 

ALOE  {Lond.  Ed.'l 

Aloe  perfoUata  Lin. 

Aloes. 

Aloe  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
certain  plants  of  the  fame  name.  The 
antients  diftinguiflied  two  forts  of 
aloes:  the  one  was  pure  and  of  a 
yellowifh  colour  inclining  to  a  red, 
refembling  the  colour  of  a  liver,  and 
thence  named  hepatic;  the  other 
•was  full  of  impurities,  and  hence 
fuppofed  to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the 
better  kind.  At  prefent,  various 
forts  are  met,  with  in  the  fhopsi 
which  are  diftinguifhed  either  from 
the  places  from  whence  they  are 
brought,  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  differences  in 
the  juices  themfelves.  Three  diffe- 
rent kinds  may  be  mentioned,  al- 
though two  of  them  only  have  now 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopceias. 

(i.)  Aloe  Socotorika  \_Lciid. 
Ed.-] 

Socotorine  aloes. 

This  article  is  broup'ht  from  the 

o 

ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
wrapt  in  llcins  ;  it  is  obtained  from 
the  vnpetv  5  of  Aloe  perfoUata  Lin. 


This  fort  is  the  purell  of  the  three ; 
it  is  of  a  gloffy  furface,  clear,  and,  in 
fome  degree  pellucid;  in  the  lump, 
of  a  yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a 
purple  caft;  when  reduced  to  pow- 
der, of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It 
is  hard  and  friable  in  the  winter, 
fomewhat  pliable  in  fummer,  and 
grows  foft  between  the  fingers.  Its 
tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  infufficient  to 
prevent  its  being  difagreeable  ;  the 
fm»ell  is  not  veiy  unpleafant,  and 
fomewhat  refembles  that  of  myrrh. 

(2.  )Aloe  Barbadensis[ZokJ.] 
HEPATIC  A  lEd.-] 

Barbadoes,  or  hepatic  aloes. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and 
bright  as  the  foregoing  fort:  it  Is 
alio  of  a  darker  colour,  more  com- 
paft  texture,  and  for  the  moft  part 
drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger 
and  more  difagreeable  :  the  talle  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  withlit- 
tle  or  nothing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Socotorine.  "J'he  belt 
hepatic  aloes  come  from  Barbadoes 
In  large  gourdfliells;  an  inferior  fort 
of  it  (which  is  generally  foft  and 
clammy)  is  brought  over  in  caflis. 

(3.)  Aloe  caballina. 

Fetid,  caballine,  or  horfe  aloes. 

This  fort  is  eafily  diftinguiflied 
from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its  ftrong 
rank  fmell  ;  although,  in  other  re- 
fpedfts,  it  agrees  pretty  much  with 
the  "liepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
fold  in  its  ftead.  Sometimes  the  ca- 
balline aloes  Is  prepared  fo  pure  and 
bright,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifliable 
by  the  eye  even  fromthe  Socotorine; 
but  its  offenfive  fmell,  of  which  It 
cannotbe  divefted,  readily  betrays  it. 
Jt  has  not  now  a  place  in  the  lift  of 
almoft  any  modern  pharmacopoeia, 
and  Is  employed  chiefly  by   farriers. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  diflblve  in 
pure  fpiritj  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
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fpirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water;  the  impurities  only  being 
left.  They  diffolve  alfo  by  the  af- 
fillance  of  heat  in  water  alone  ;  but 
as  the  Hquor  grows  cold,  therefinous 
part  fubfides,  the  gumniy  remaining 
united  with  the  water.  The  hepatic 
aloes  is  found  to  contain  more  refm 
and  lefs  gum  than  the  Socotorine, 
and  this  than  the  caballine.  The 
refms  of  all  the  foits',  purified  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  have  little  finell :  that 
obtained  from  the  Socotoiine  has 
fcarce  any  perceptible  tafte;  that  of 
the  hepatic,  a  flight  bitterilh  relifli; 
and  the  refin  of  the  caballine,  alittle 
more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extrafts  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeablethanthe  crude  aloes: 
the  extraft  of  Socotorine  aloes  has 
I'ery  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tafte  not 
unpleafant ;  that  of  the  hepatic  has 
a  fomewhat  flrong-er  fmeli,  but  is 
rather  more  agreeable  in  tafte  than 
the  extra6l  of  the  Socotorine;  the 
gum  of  the  caballine  retains  a  con- 
fiderable  fhare  of  the  peculiar  rank 
fmell  of  this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its' 
tafte  is  not  much  more  unpleafant 
than  that  of  the  extracts  made  from 
the  two  other  forts. 

Aloes  ig  a  ftimulating  cathartic 
bitter:  if  given  in  fo  large  a  dofe  as 
to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occa- 
fions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  repeat- 
ed, not  only  cleanfe  the  prlmse  v'ldi, 
butlikewife  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation, and  promote  the  ute- 
rine and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  This 
medicine  is  particularly  ferviceable 
in  habitual  coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of 
a  phlegmatic  temperament  and  fe- 
dentary  life,  and  where  the  ftomach 
is  oppreffed  and  weakened  :  in  dry 
bilious  habits  aloes  prove  injurious, 
immoderately  heating  the  body,  and 
inflamming  the  bowels. 

The  juice  is  iikewife,  on  account 
•f  its  bitternefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 


worms,  either  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for  re- 
ftraining  external  hemorrhagies,  and 
cleanftng  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

The  antients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  dofes  than  is  cuftomaiy  at 
prefent.  Diofcoiides  orders  iialf  a 
dram  or  a  dram  for  gently  loofening 
the  belly;  and  three  drams  when  in- 
tended to  have  the  full  efteft  of  a 
cathartic.  But  modern  praftice  rare- 
ly exceeds  a  fcruple,  and  limits  the 
greateft  dofe  to  two  fcruples.  For 
the  common  purpofes  of  this  medi- 
cine, ten  or  twelve  grains  fuftice  ; 
taken  in  thefe  or  lefs  quantities,  it 
a(5ls  as  a  general  ftimulating  ecco- 
protie,  capable  of  removing,  if  duly 
continued,  very  obftinate  obftruc- 
tions. 

Aloes  are  much  lefs  frequently 
ufed  to  operate  as  a  purgative  than 
merely  to  obviate  coftivenefs  ;  and 
indeed  their  purgative  eftecl  is  riot 
increafed  in  proportion  10  the  quan- 
tity that  is  taken.  Perhaps.the  chief 
objcftion  to  aloes,  in  cafes  of  ha- 
bitual coftivenefs,  is  the  tendency 
which  they  have  to  induce  and  aug- 
ment hemorrhoidal  aftfeclions.  And 
with  thofe,  liable  to  fuchccmplaints,  ' 
they  can  feldom  be  employed.  Their 
purgative  efFeft  feems  chiefly  to  de- 
pend on  their  proving  a  ftimulus  to 
the  reftum. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  relides 
entirely  in  its  refin  ;  but  experience 
has  fhewn,  that  the  pure  refin  has 
little  or,  no  purgative  quality  ;  and 
that  the  gummy  part  feparated  from 
the  rcfinous,  afits  more  powerfully 
than  the  crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes 
indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long 
coftion  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gummy  extraftj  its  cathartic  power 
will  be  confiderably  leffened,  not 
from  the  feparation  of  the  refin,  but 
from  analteration  made  in  the  juice 
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itfelf  by  the  heat.  The  ftrongeft  ve- 
getable cathartics  become  mild  by 
a  like  treatment,  without  any  re- 
markable reparation  of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contain  more  gummy  mat- 
ter than  the  hepatic  ;  and  hence  are 
likewife  found  to  purge  more,  and 
V'lth  greater  irritation.  The  firft 
fort,  thevffore,  is  moftproper  where 
a  ftlmulus  is  required,  as  for  pro- 
moting or  exciting  the  menjflrual 
flux;  whilfl  the  latter  is  better  cal- 
culated to  adl  as  a  common  purge. 
It  is  fuppofed  that  the  vulnerary 
and  balfamic  virtues  of  this  juice  re- 
iide  chiefly  in  the  refm  ;  and  hence 
that  the  hepatic  aloes,  which  is  moll 
refmous,  is  mod  ferviceablc  in  ex- 
ternal application. 

Aloes  enter  many  of  the  omcinal 
preparation  and  compofitions,efpec!- 
allydifFcrent  pillsandtinftures.  And 
according  to  the  particular  purpofes 
for  which  thefe  are  intended,  fome- 
times  the  Barbadoes,  fometimes  the 
focotorine  aloes,  are  the  moft  pro- 
per. But  of  thefe  we  fliall  after- 
wards have  occafion  to  fpeak. 

ALTHEA  ILotul  Ed.^  Radix, 
JoJium. 

Ahhea  officinalis  Lin. 

Marfh-mallov,-s.  The  leaf  and 
root. 

Though  this  plant  grows  fponta- 
neoufly  in  marflies,  and  other  moill 
places,  in  fev-.ral  parte  of  England; 
it  is  frequently  cultivated  for  medi- 
cinal ufc.  Ail  the  parts  of  it  have 
a  flimy  tafte,  and  abound  with  a 
foft  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which 
js  readily  extracted  by  water  ;  the 
mucilage  of  the  roots  appears  to  be 
the  llrongeft  ;  and  hence  this  part 
is  generally  ufed  in  preference  to  the 
others. 

This  plant  has  the  genera!  vjrtnes 
of  an  emollient  medicine ;  and  proves 
ferviccable  where  the  natural  mucus 
•fthe  inteftines  is  abraded.       It  is 


chiefly  recommended  in  fharp  ide- 
fluxions  upon  the  lungs,  hoarfenefsj 
dyfentcrits,  and  likewife  In  nephri- 
tic and  calculous  complaints  ;  not, 
as  has  been  fuppofed,  that  this  me- 
dicine has  any  peculiar  power  of 
difl'olving  or  expelling  the  calculus; 
but  as,  by  lubricating  and  relaxing 
the  velfels,  it  procures  a  more  free 
and  eafy  pafTage.  Althasa  root  is 
fometirnes  employed  externally  for 
fpftening  and  rjiaturating  hard/  tu-? 
mors :  chewed,  it  is  faid  to  give 
eafe  in  difficult  dentition  of  chil- 
dren. 

This  root  gave  name  to  an  ofhcinal 
fyrup  \^Lorid.  Ed.'\  deco6tion  [Ed~\ 
and  ointment.  [_Lond.]  and  was  like- 
Avife  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  the 
oil  and  plafter  of  mucilages  [^Lond.~\ 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  com^ 
municate  any  particular  virtue  to 
the  two  lall,  its  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter not  being  diffoluble  in  oils. 

And  of  all  thefe  formulx  the  fy^ 
rup  alone  is  now  retained. 

ALUMEN  {Lond.  Ed.2 

Alurp, 

Alum  is  a  faltartihciallyproduccd 
from  certain  minerals,  by  calcining 
and  expoiing  them  to  the  air;  after 
which  the  alum  is  elixated  by  meaii§ 
of  water  The  largeil  quantities  are 
prepared  in  England,  Germany,  zud, 
Italy.  , 

This  fait  is  of  a  Avhite  or  pale  red 
colour,  of  an  auftere  flyptic  tafle,  ac-r 
companied  with  a  nauleous  fweetifli- 
nefs.  It  diffolves  in  about  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  water;  and  con-; 
cretes  again,  upon  duly  evaporating 
the  folution,  into  femi-tranlparent 
cryftals,  of  an  octagonal  figure.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  it  eafily  melt«, 
bubbles  up  in  blifliers,  emits  a  cor 
pious  phlegm,  and  then  turns  into  a 
light  fpongy  white  mafs,  confider- 
ably  more  acrid  than  the  alum  was  at 
fu-fh ;  this  urged  with  a  llrongcr  fire, 
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yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  acid  fpirit, 
Imiilar  to  that  obtained  by  the  fame 
means  from  vitriol ;  the  part  which- 
remains,  if  the  heat  has  been  fuffi- 
cicntly  intenfe  and  long  continued, 
is  an  inlipid  white  earth,  readdy  fo- 
luble  in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetable 
juices  into  a  red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and 
■vvhitifli.  Upon  adding  fixt  alkaline 
falts  to  thefe  folutions,  the  earth  of 
the  alum  is  precipitated,  its  acid  u- 
niting  with  the  alkali  into  a  neutral 
faline  concrete  fimiiar  to  vitriolated 
tartar. 

Ahim  is  a  powerful  aftringent :  it 
is  reckoned  particularly  ferviceable 
for  rellraining  hcemorrhagies,  and 
immoderate  fecretions  from  the 
blood  ;  but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal 
fluxes.  In  violent  hasmorrhagies,  it 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains,  and  repeated  every 
hour  or  half  hour  till  the  bleeding 
-abates  :  in  other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes 
are  more  advifeable;  larg-e  ones  be- 
ing apt  tonaufeate  the  ftomach,  and 
ipccafion  violent  conlHpations  of  the 
bowels.  It  is  ufed  alfo  externally, 
in  ailringent  and  repellent  lotions 
and  coUyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  in- 
ternally has  been  highly  extolled  in 
cafes  of  colic.  In  fuch  inftances, 
when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple 
for  a  dofe,  it  has  been  faid  gently 
to  move  the  belly,  and  give  very 
great  relief  from  the  fevere  pain. 

Its  ofhcinal  preparations  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  pukois  Pyptlcus,  and  a- 
qvnjl\<ptica  \_Ed.']  for  external  ap- 
plications, the  anna  alnminis,  coa- 
gulaium  alumin'is  \_Lond.~\  and  alu- 
mcn  vjlmn  Lond.  Ed.  J  Avhich  laft 
is  no  other  than  the  alum  dried  by 
fire,  or  freed  from  the  watery  moi- 
fture,  which,  like  other  falts,  it  al- 
ways retains  in  its  cryftalline  form. 
By  this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes 
Ikarper,  fo  as  to  aft  ae  a  fUgiit  ef- 


charotic  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  with  thiij 
intention  that  it  is  employed  in  me- 
dicine, being  very  ra'-ely  taken  in- 
ternally. 

AMBRAGRISEA  [Z>^«.j 

Amhra ' amhrofiaca  Lin. 

Ambergris. 

Ambergris  is  a  bituminous  fub' 
fiance  of  a  greyifl\  or  afli  colour,  in- 
termingled with  vellowira  and  black- 
iih  fpecks  or  veins :  it  is  ufually  met 
with  in  little  opaque  rugged  malTes, 
very  light,  of  a  loofe  texture,  friable 
in  a  certain  degree  like  wax  ;  they 
break  rough  and  uneven,  and  not 
unfreqnently  contain  pieces  of  fhells, 
bones  of  fiilies,  and  other,  like  mat- 
ters. This  concrete  is  found  float- 
ing on  the  furface  of  the  fea,  or 
thrown  out  upon  the  fhores ;  the 
greateft  quantities  are  met  with  in 
the  Indian  ocean  ;  pieces  have  like- 
wife  been  now  and  then  difcovered 
in  our  own  and  other  northern  feas. 
l)r  Schwedlauer  fuppofes  it  to  be  an 
animal  produft,  from  its  being  fo 
frequently  found  in  the  belly  of  the 
phyfeter  macrocephalits  Un. 

Pure  ambergris  foftens  between 
the  fingers  ;  melts  in  a  fmall  degree 
of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil, 
,  and  in  a  ftronger  heat  proves  almoll; 
totally  volatile.  Warmed  a  little,, 
it  emits  a  peculiar  fragrant. fmell ; 
fet  on  fire,  it  fmells  like  burning 
amber.  It  dilToIves,  though  diffi- 
cultly, in  fpirit  of  wine  and  efTen- 
tial  oils  ;  but  not  in  exprefTed  oilj 
or  in  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  mofl 
agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and  rare- 
ly accompanied  with  the  inconve- 
niences which  other  fubftanccs  of 
this  clafs  frequently  occafion.  It 
has  been  looked  upon  as  an  high 
cordial,  and  efteemed  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  and 
i  ■  nervous  complaints  ;  a  folution  of 
it  in  a  fpirit  dlltilled  from  rofes, 
{lands  recon««nended  by  HofTmap  as 
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«ne  of  the  mofl:  efficacious  corrobo- 
rants of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Tlie  O- 
rientals  entertain  an  high  opinion  of 
the  aphrodifiac  virtues  of  this  con- 
crete; they  like  wife  fuppofe  that  the 
frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces  to  long 
life  :  But  it  is  now^  very  httle  em 
ployed  in  practice,  and  has  no  place 
either  in  the  London  or  Ediiiburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  ;  yet  its  lenfible 
qualities  give  reafon  for  believing 
that  it  may  be  a  more  aftive  medi- 
cine than  fome  articles  which  are  re- 
tained ;  although  cri;dit  is  by  no 
means  to  be  paid  to  all  that  has  been 
faid  with  regard  to  it. 

AMMONIACUM  GUMMI 
RESINA  ILcnd.  Ed.-] 

Ammoniacanij  the  gum-refin. 

Ammcniacum  is  a  concrete  gum- 
my rehnous  juice,  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indiec,  ufuall)''  in  large  maffes, 
compofed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of 
a  milky  colour,  but  foon  changing, 
upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  of  a 
yellowiih  hue.  We  have  no  certain 
account  of  the  plant  which  affords 
this  juice  ;  the  feeds  ufually  found 
among  the.  tears  refemble  thofe  of 
the  umbelliferous  clafs.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been.alledged,  and  not  with- 
out fome  degree  of  probability,  that 
it  is  an  exudation  from  a  fpecies  of 
the  ferula,  another  fpccics  of  \vhich 
produces  the  alTalostida  The  plant 
producing  it  is  faid  to  grow  in  Nu- 
bia, Abyllinia,  and  the  interior'parts 
of  Egypt.  Such  tears  as  are  large, 
dry,  free  from  little  Hones,  feeds,  or 
other  impurities,  Ihould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folu- 
tion,  colature,  and  infpiffation  ;  un- 
lefs  this  be  artfully  managed,  the 
gum  will  lofe  a  confiderable  portion 
of  its  more  volatile  parts.  There 
is  often  vended  in  the  fnops,  under 
the  name  of  {trained  gum  amnioni- 
acum,  a  compofition  of  Ingredients 
much  inferior  in  virtue. 


Ammoniacum  has  a  naufeous 
fweet  tafte, followed  by  a  bitter  one  ; 
and  a  peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  galbanum,  but  more  grate- 
ful :  it  foftens  in  the  mouth  and 
grows  of  a  white  colour  upon  being 
chewed  Thrown  upon  live  coals, 
it  burns  away  in  flame  :  it  is  in  fome 
degree  foluble  in  water  and  in  vine- 
gar, with  which  it  affumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  milk  ;  but  the  refinous 
part,  amounting  to  about  one-half, 
lubiides  on  ftanding. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
ftruent;  and  it  is  frequently  prefcrib- 
ed  for  opening  obftruftions  of  theab- 
dominal  vifcera,  and  in  hyfterical 
diforders  occafioned  by  a  deficiency 
of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  It  is 
like  wife  fuppofed  to  a£l  upon  the 
pulmonary  velTels  ;  and  to  prove  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas,  where  the  lungs  are  op- 
prefTed  by  vifcid  phlegm  :  with  this, 
intention,  a  folution  of  gum  ammo- 
niacum in  vinegar  of  fquills,  tho' 
not  a  little  unpleafant,  proves  a  me- 
dicine of  great  efficacy.  In  long  and 
obilinate  colics  proceeding  from  vif- 
cid matter  lodged  in  the  inteflines, 
this  gummy  refm  has  produced  hap- 
py efi"e£ls,  after  purges  and  the  com- 
mon carminatives  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  Ammoniacum  is  moft  cora- 
modioufiy  taken  in  the  form  of  pills: 
about  a  fcruple  may  be  given  every 
night,  or  oftener.  Externally,  it  is 
fuppufed  to  foften  and  ripen  hard  tu- 
mours :  a  folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
ftands  recommended  for  refolving  e- 
ven  fcirrhous  fwellings.  A  plafter 
made  of  it  and  fqu ill- vinegar,  is  re- 
commended in  white  fwellings.  A 
dilute  mixture  of  it  is  likewife  rub- 
bed on  the  parts,  which  are  alfqfumi- 
gated  with  the  fmoke  of  juniper  ber- 
ries. 

In  the  fliops  a  folution  of  it  in 
pennyroyal  water,  is  prepared,  cal- 
led, from  its  milky  colour,  lac  am- 
mbniacl  \_L(jnd,~\       It   is  an   ingre- 
dient 
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dient  alfo  in  t\\Q  fill.  fcllVu.   \_Ed.'} 

AMYGDALA    AMARA, 
DUI-CIS  ILoml.  Ed.']  Nucleus. 

Amygdalus  communis  Lin.  Var.  a.  /S. 

Bitter  and  fweet  almond.  The 
kernel. 

The  almond  is  a  flattifii  kernel,  of 
a  white  colour,  covered  with  a  thin 
brownifh  fldn  ;  of  a  loft  fweet  tafte, 
or  a  difagreeable  bitter  one.  The 
ilcins  of  both, forts  are  unpleafant, 
and  covered  with  an  acrid  powdery 
fubllance  :  they  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come rancid  on  keeping,  and  to  be 
preyed  on  by  a  kind  of  inf  ft,  which 
eats  out  the  internal  part,  leafving 
the  almond  to  appearanceentire.  To 
thefe  circumitances  regard  ought  to 
be  had  in  the  choice  of  them. 

The  fruit  which  affurds  thefe  ker- 
nels, is  the  produce  of  a  tree  refem 
bling  the  peach.  The  eye  diftin- 
guifhes  no  difference  between  the 
trees  which  produce  the  fvveet  and 
titter,  or  between  the  kernels  them- 
felves  ;  it  is  faid  that  the  fame  tree 
has,  by  a  difference  in  culture,  af- 
forded both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on 
expreffion,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmell  or  any  pai-ticular 
tafte  :  this  oil  feparatcs  likewife  up- 
on boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  collefted  on  the 
furface  :  but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and  wa- 
ter unite  together,  by  the  mediati- 
on of  the  other  matter  of  the  kernel, 
and  form  an  un6f  uous  milky  liquor. 

Swett  almonds  are  of  greater  ufe 
in  food  than  as  medicines,  but  they 
are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourifh- 
ment ;  and  when  eaten  in  fubilance, 
are_  not  eafy  of  digeftion,  unlefs 
thoroughly  comminuted.  Thev  are 
luppofed,  on  account  of  their  foft 
unftuous  quality,  to  obtund  acrimo- 
nious juices  in  the  piirase  vice  :  peel- 
ed fvs^eet  almonds,  eaten  fix  or  eight 
at  a  time,  fometimes  give  prefeijt 
jrelief  in  the  heartbura. 


Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
pcifonous  to  dogs  and  fundry  other 
animals  ;  and  a  water  diftilled  from 
them,  when  made  of  a  certain  degree 
of  flrength,  has  the  fame  effcds. 
Neverthelefs,  when  eaten,  they  ap- 
pear innocent  to  men,  and  have  been 
not  unfrequently  ufed  as  medicines. 
Boerhaave  recommends  them,  in 
fubflance,  as  diuretics  which  heat 
but  moderately,  and  which  may, 
therefore  be  ventured  upon  in  acute 
difeafes. 

1  he  oils  obtained  by  exprefliou 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  ia 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame.  The 
general  -virtues  of  thefe  oils  are,  to 
bliint  acrimonious  humours,  and  to 
foften  and  relax  the  folids  :  hence 
their  ufe  internally,  in  tickllng^ 
coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains  and  in 
flammations  :  and  externally,  in  ten- 
fion  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts. 

The  milky  folutions  of  almonds  in 
watery  liquors,  commonly  called  e- 
mulfions,  contain  the  oil  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  participate  in  fome  degree 
of  its  emolient  virtue  ;  but  have  this 
advantage  above  the  pure  oil,  that 
they  may  be  given  in  acute  or  in- 
flammatory diforders,without  danger 
of  the  ill  effefts  which  the  oil  might 
fometimes  produce  ;  fmce  emulfions 
do  not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a 
little  time  do.  Several  un£tuous  and 
refinous  fnbflances,  of  themfelves 
not  mifcible  with  water,  may  by  tri- 
turation v/ith  almonds  be  eafily  mix  ■ 
ed  with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emul- 
hon  ;  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted 
for  medicinal  ufe.  In  thus  form, 
camphor  and  the  refmous  purgatives 
may  he  commodioufly  taken.  The 
only  officinal preparationsof  almonds 
are,  the  expreffed  oil  andemulfion. 
The  common  emuU'ion,  or  the  lac 
araygdalffi,  as  it  is  now  called  by  the 
London  college,  is  prepared  from 
the  fweet  almond  alone  ;  but  in  the 
eraulilon  9f  the  Edinburgh  college, a. 
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Tmall  proportion  of  bitter  almonds  is 
added,  which  has  a  ir.ueh  better effe6l 
in  improving  its  tailc  than  the  fugar 
added  by  the  L.ondon  colle^^e.  An 
emulfion  formed  entirely  of  bitter 
almonds,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  or  two  dnily,  is  faid  to  have 
been  given  in  obft'inate  iutermittents 
with  fuceefe. 

ANCHUSA  lEd.]  Radix. 

Anchufa  tincierla  Lin. 

Alkanet  root. 

Alkanet  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
much  refembling  the  vipers  buglofs  : 
its  chief  difterence  from  the  common 
buglofl'es  confills  in  the  colour  of  its 
roots  :  the  cortical  part  of  which  is 
of  a  duUiy  red,  and  imparts  an  ele- 
gant deep  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all 
unctuous  fubftances,  but  not  to  wa- 
tery liquors.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  :  it 
is  fometimes  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens ;  but  the  greatell  quantities  are 
yaifed  in  Germany  or  I* ranee,  par- 
ticularly about  Montpelier,  from 
whence  the  dried  roots  are  ufually 
imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root 
produced  in  England  is  much  infe- 
rior in  colour  to  that  brought  from 
abroad ;  the  Englilh  being  only 
lightly  reddilh,  the  others  of  a  deep 
purplilh  red :  and  it  has  beeti  fuf- 
pefted,  but  without  fufticieut  foun- 
tlation,  that  the  foreign  roots  owe 
part  of  their  colour  to  art. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell  :  when  recent,  it  has  a  bit- 
terilh  allringent  tafte ;  but  when 
dried,  fcarcely  any.  As  to  its  virtues, 
the  prefent  ptaftice  expects  not^ny 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing o  Is,  ointments,  and  plalllers. 
As  the  colour  is  coniined  to  the  cor- 
tical part,  the  fmall  roots  are  bell, 
having  proportionally  more-  bark 
jhan  the  la^ge. 


ANETHUM  iLond.  Ed.yemcn. 

Afiethum  graveokhs  Lin. 

Dill,  the  feed. 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferousplant, cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  as  well  for  culi- 
nary as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds  art 
of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  in  fliapc 
nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  the  other.  Their  tafte  is  mode- 
rately warm  and  pungent  ;  their 
fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the  moft 
agreeable  kind.  Thefe  feeds  are  re- 
commended as  a  carminative  in  fla- 
tulent cholics.  The  moll  efficacious 
preparations  of  them  are,  the  diilil- 
ledoil,and  a  tinfture  or  extract  made 
with  reiStified  fpirit.  A  fimple  di- 
ililled  water  prepared  from  thcfc 
feeds  has  a  place  both  in  the  LondoiV 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceias.' 

ANGELICA  ILond.Ed.']  Rd- 

dixf  cau/is,  folium,  fcmeh. 

Angelica  archangelica  Lin. 

Angelica,  the  root,  llalk,  leafj 
and  feed. 

Garden  angelica  is  a  large  umbel- 
liferous plant,  growing  fpontaneouf- 
Iv  in  the  northern  climates:  for  the 
ufe  of  the  (hops,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Bohemia  and  Spain  are  faid 
to  produce  the  beft.  Angelica  roots 
are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to  be 
preyed  upon  by  infefts,  unlefs  tho- 
roughly dried,  kept  in  3"  dry  place,- 
and  frequently  aired.  We  appre- 
hend, that  the  roots  which  are  fub- 
je6t  to  this  inconvenience  might  be 
prefer ved,  by  dipping  them  in  boil- 
ing fpirit,  or  expofing  them  to  iti 
lleam,  after  they  are  dried. 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpc- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a  fragrant  aro- 
matic fmell ;  and  a  pleafant  bitteriOi 
warm  talle,  glovviug  upon  the  Up*' 
and  palate  for  a  long  time  after  they 
have  been  chewed.  The  flavour  of 
the  feeds  and  leaves  is  very  perilh-' 
able;  particularly  that  of  the  latter,- 
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which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lofc 
the  greateft  part  of  their  tafte  and 
fmell:  the  roots  are  more  tenacious 
of  their  flavour,  though  even  thefe 
lofe  part  of  it  with  keeping.  The 
ftefli  root,  wounded  early  in  the 
fpring,  yields  an  odorous,  yellow 
Juice ;  which,  flowly  exficcated, 
proves  an  elegant  gummy  refin,  very 
rich  in'  the  virtues  of  the  angelica. 
On  diying  the  root,  this  juice  con- 
cretes into  diltiridl  moleculae,  which 
on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear 
diftributed  in  httle  veins ;  in  this 
ilate,  they  are  extracted  by  pure 
fpirit,  but  not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant aromatics  of  European  growth, 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prefent 
praftice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
moll  efiicacious  part,  is  ufed  in  the 
aromatic  tin6lure.  The  flalks  make 
an  agreeable  fweetineat. 

Befides  the  angehca  archangelica, 
or  garden-angelica,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  the  Edinburgh  college  ilill 
alfo  give  a  place  to  the  root  of  ihe 
angelica  fylveftris,  or  wild  angelica. 
But  it  feems  to  differ  only  from  the 
former  in  being  much  weaker,  and 
might  with  propx'iety  be  rejcfted. 

ANISUM   ILon^.  Ed.-\   Semen. 

P'tmp'ineUa  an'ifum  Lin. 

Anife,  the  feed. 

.  Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  oftheeaft. 
it  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
tnay  be  raifed  alfo  in  England:  the 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  otliers,  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Anifeedshave'an  aromatic  fmell, 
snd  a  pleafant  warm  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a  degree  of  iweetnefs. 
Water  extrafts  very  little  of  their 
flavour ;  reftiiied  fpirit  the  whole. 

The  principal  ufe  oi  thefe  feeds 
is  ia.flatulent  diforders,  and  iti  the 
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gripes  to  which  young  children 
are  fubjeft.  Frederick  Hoffman 
ftrongly  recommends  them  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  llomach,  diarrhoeas,  and 
for  Itrengthening  the  tone  of  the 
vifcera  in  general  ;  and  thinks  they 
well  deferve  the  appellation  giveu 
them  by  Helmont,  intejiinorum  fo- 
lamem. 

There  were  formerly  feveral  offi- 
cinal preparations  of  thefe  feeds,  but 
the  only  one  now  retained  is  an  ef- 
fential  oil. 

ANTIMONIUM  [Lond.  Ed.-] 

Stibium  Jive  antimonium  fulphuru" 
iuin. 

Antimonyo 

Antimony  is  a  ponderous  brittle 
mineral  compofed  of  long  fhining^ 
ilreaks  like  needles,  mingled  with- 
a  darkl.;ad-coloured  fubttance;  of 
no  manifeft  tafte  or  fmell.  There 
are  feveral  mines  of  it  in  Cermanyj, 
Hungary,  and  France :  and  fome 
likewife  in  England.  '1  he  Englifh 
feems  to  be  of  all  thefe  the  leaft  pro- 
per for  medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently 
containing  a  portion  of  lead.  The 
fsbftances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
jeign  forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fufibly  ftony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veffels, 
whole  bottom  is  perforated  with 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  conical 
moulds:  in  thefe,  the  lighter  and 
more  droffy  matter  arifes  to  the  fur- 
face  jwhilft  the  moie  pure  and 
ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bottoms 
hence  the  upper  broad  part  of  the 
loaves  is  conliderably  lefs  pure  than 
the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  weight ;  from 
the  loaves  not  being  fpongy  or  bleb- 
by;  from  the  largenefs  of  the  ftriss; 
and  from  the  antimony  totally  eva- 
porating in  a  ftrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  collyria  againll  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes ;  and  for  ftain- 
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sng  the  eye-brows  black.  Its  inter- 
nal ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
ellabliflied  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  even 
then  many  praftitioiiers  thought 
it  poifonous.  But  experience  has 
now  fully  evinced,  that  pure  anti- 
mony, in  its.  crude  ftate,  has  no 
noxious  quality,  being  often  ofed, 
particularly  in  chronic  eruptions  ; 
that  fome  of  the  preparations  6f  it 
are  medicines  of  great  efficacy;  and 
tliat  though  many  of  them  are  moft 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration  or 
addition,  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  confift  of  a 
metal,  united  with  common  fidphur, 
and  feparable  in  its  metallic  form 
by  the  fame  means  by  which  other 
metallic  bodies  are  extracted  from 
their  ores. 

The  pare  metal  operates,  in  a 
very  minute  dofe,  with  extreme  ve- 
hemence, as  a  poi-gative  and  eme- 
tic :  when  combined  with  fulphur, 
as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its  power 
k  reftrained  :  divefted  of  the  in- 
flammable principle  which  it  has  in 
common  with  all  perfedily  metal- 
lic bodies,  it  becomes  an  indolent 
calx. 

Antimony  Is  at  prefent  the  balls 
of  many  officinal  preparations,  af- 
terwards to  be  treated.  But  be- 
lides  thofe  ftill  retained,  many  o- 
thers  have  been  formerly  in  ufe, 
and  are  ftill  employed  by  different 
praftitioners.  We  iliall  here  there- 
fore fubjoin  a  table  drawn  up  by 
Dr  Black,  exhibiting  a  dilb'nft  view 
of  the  whole  that  were  formerly  in 
ufe.  it  may  be  proper,  however, 
to  obferve,  that  the  names  ufed  ia 
this  table  refer  not  to  the  prefent 
edition  of  the  London  Pharinaco- 
gceia,  but  to  that  of  1 746s 


Dr  Black's  Table  of  the  Prepa- 
rations of  Antimony. 
The    Freparations  of  Antimony   are 
oht  aim  d  either  from  the  crude  anti- 
viimy,  or  from  the  pure  metallic  part 
of  tt  called  reguliis. 
From  Crude  Antimony". 

I.  By  fimple  pulverifation. 
Antimonium  prseparaiUEn    Ed.  etLond. 

II.  By  the  aftion  of  heat  and  air. 
Floies  antimonii,  fine  addito. 
Vittum  antimonii.      Ed.  et  Lord. 
Vitrum    antimonii  csratiun.     Ed. 

III.  By  the  aftion  of  fixed  alkalis, 

1.  Joined  with  it  by  fufion.    He* 
PARS  of  antimony. 

Hepar  antim.  mitiffimus,  vulgo  re- 
guius  antim.  medicinalis. 

Hepar  for  the  Kermes  mineral  of 
GeofFroj. 

Hepar  for  the  tindtura  antimonij. 
JLond. 

2.  A6ting  upon  it  In  the  form  of 
watery  folution. 

Kermes  mineralis. 
Sulphur  antim.  praecipitatum.  Ed.  et 

Lond. 
Vnlgo  fulphur  auratum  antimonii. 
W.   By  melting  or  deflagrating  it 
with  nitre,  \i'hich  produces  either 
croci  or  calces  of  antim. 
Crocus  antim.  mitiffimus,  vulgo  Re- 

guius  antim.  medicinalis. 
Crocus  antimonii  mitior. 
Crocus  antimonii.     Lond. 
Crocus  antimonii,  vulgo  crocus  mc- 

tallorum.     Ed. 
Crocus  antimonii  lotus.  Lond. 
Aniimon.  emeticum  mitius  Boerh. 
Calx   antimonii   nitrata.  Ed    Vulgo 

James's  powder. 
Calx  antimonii.  Lond.  Vulgo  antim. 
diaphoreticum. 
V.  By  the  aftion  of  acids. 

Antimon.  virriolatum  Klaunjg. 
Antimon,  catharticnm.  Wilfon 
Ciufticum  antimoniale,  vulgo    Bu- 

tyrum  Antim.  Ed- 
Caufticum  antimoniale    Lond, 
JVlercuriiis  vitse,  five  pulvis  Algarottl. 
Bcaoardicum  minerale. 
Fioris  antim.  cum  fale  ammonlaeo. 
T:!itaru-  aiitimonialis,  vulgo  emcti- 

cr.5.  Ed.  et 
Tartarus  f-meiicus.  Lond 
Vinum  ant  moniale.  Ed.  et  Lond, 
Vinum  «  tartaro  antimoniali.  Ed. 
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From  the  regulus. 
This  metai  feparated  from  the  ful- 
phur  by  different  proceffes,  Is  call- 
ed Regulus  antmonii  Jtmplexy  Re- 
gulus antimonii  marlialis,  Regu- 
lus Jovia/is,  &c.  From  it  were 
prepared, 

I.  By  the  aftion  of  heat  and  air, 

Fluic^  argentei,   five  iiix  antim. 

II.  By  the  aftion  of  nitre, 

.Ctriilla  antimonii. 
StomachicBm  Poterii. 
Antiliccli<-um  Poterii. 
Cardiacum  I'orerii. 
Preparations  which  have  their  name 
from  antimony,  but  fcarcely  con- 
tain any  of  its  metallic  part. 
Cinnabaris  antimonii.  hond. 
Tiuitars.  antimonii.     Lond. 
In  the  various  preparations  of  an- 
•timony,  4;h£  ,reguline  part  is  either 
combined  with  an  acid,  or  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  a&ed  upon  by  acid  in 
the  ftomach  ;  and  the   general  ef- 
fe6tsof  antimonials  are^  diaphorefis, 
naufea,  full  vomiting  and  purging, 
which  perhaps  may  be  bell  obtained 
by  the  foi*ms  of  prepared  antimony 
•and  emetic  tartar.  Some  allege  that 
antimonials  are  of  moil  ufe  in  fevers 
when  they  do  not  produce  any  fen- 
fible  evacuation,  as  is   faid    te    be 
the  cafe    fometimes    with   James's 
powder.      Some  therefore  prefer  it 
in  typhus,  and  emetic  tartar  in  fy- 
nochus,  in  which  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance at  firft  of  more  activity 
in    the  fyilem,  and  more  apparent 
caufe  for  evacuation. 

APIUM  [Gf/z.]  Rad.folfemen. 

Apium  graveolens  Lin. 

Smallage ;  the  roots,  leaves.,  and 
feeds. 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the  gar- 
den parfley,  of  a  darker  green  colour, 
and  of  a  llronger  and  more  unplea- 
fant  flavour.  The  roots  are  in  the 
number  ^of  the  five  called  opening 
roots,  and  have laeen  fometimes  pre- 
fcribed  as  an  ingredient  in  aperient 
apozems  and  diet-drinks :  but  are 
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at  prefent  difregarded.  The  feeds 
of  the  plant  are  moderately  aroma- 
tic, and  were  formerly  ufed  as  car- 
minatives; withwhich  intentionthey 
are,  doubtlefs,  capable  of  doing  fer- 
vice,  though  the  other  warm  feeds 
with  which  the  (hops  are  furnifLed 
render  thefe  unneccffary. 

ARABICUM  GUMHI,  Vide 

GUMMI  ARABICUr<T. 

ARGENTUM  [Zo«^.] 

Silver. 

Silver  is  intitled  to  a  place  in  the 
materia  mcdica,  only  as  being  the 
bafisof  different  preparations  ;  and 
of  thefe,  although  feveral  were  for- 
merly in  ufe,  yet  only  one  now  re- 
tains a  place  either  in  the  London 
or.  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

Abundance  of  virtues  have  indeed 
beenattributedto  crude filver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  forne  alfo  of  later 
tigaes,  but  on  very  little  foundation,. 
This  metal,  taken  in  its  crude  ftate* 
has  no  effecft  in  the  body :  combi- 
ned with  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ni- 
trous acid,  it  proves  a  powerful, 
though  not  always  a  fafe,  hydra- 
gogue;  with  a  larger,  a  llrong  cau- 
ftic.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the  only 
one  that  perfectly  diffolves  this  me- 
ntal :  on  adding  to  this  folution  a 
minute  portion  of  marine  acid,  or 
fubflances  containing  it,  the  liquor 
turns  milky,  and  the  fiiver  falls  ta 
the  bottom  in  form  of  a  white  calx  : 
heace  we  are  furnifhed  with  a  me- 
thod of  difcovering  marine  fait  ia 
waters. 

ARISTOLOCHIA[^J.]  Rod, 

Birthwort :  the  root. 

Three  roots  of  this  name  were 
formerly  directed  for  medicinal  ufcj 
and  have  ftill  a  place  in  fome  phar- 
macopceias. 

(i.)  Aristolochia  longaZ/k^ 
Long  Birthwort. 
^  TIlif' 
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This  is  a  tuberous  root  ,foinetimes 
about  the  fize  of  the  finger,  feme- 
times  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  and 
a  foot  in  length  :  it  is  nearly  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  all  over,  or  a  little 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
ends  :  the  outfide  is  of  a  brownifti 
eolourj  the  inlide  yellowifh. 

(s'' Aristolochiar.otundaZz/1. 

Round  birthwort. 

This  has  fcarce  any  other  vifible 
difference  from  the  foregoing  than 
its  roundifh  fliape. 

(3)  ArISTOLOCHIA  TENUIS. 

y4  ijlolochla  clematis  Lin. 

Slender  birthwort. 

This  is  a  long  and  flender  root, 
rarely  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe-quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Their  fmell  is  fome- 
whataromatlc;  their  tafte  warm  and 
bittevifh.  Authors  in  general  repre- 
fent  them  as  extremely  hotandpiin- 
gent;  fome  fay  they  are  the  hotteft 
of  all  the  aromatic  plants ;  but  as 
iifually  met  with  in  the  fliops,  they 
have  no  great  pungency.  The  long 
and  round  furls,  on  being  firfl chew- 
ed, fcarcely  difccver  any  talle,  but 
in  a  little  time  prove  naufeoufly  bit- 
terifh  ;  the  long  fomewhat  the  leaft 
fo.  The  other  fort  inftantly  fills 
the  mouth  with  an  aromatic  bitter- 
refs,  which  is  not  ungrateful.  Their 
medical  virtues  are,  to  heat,  ftimu- 
late,  and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions 
in  general;  but  they  are  principally 
celebrated  in  fupprelTions  of  female 
(evacuations.  1  he  dufe  in  fubftance 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
long  fort  is  recommended  externally 
forcleanfing  and  drying  wounds  and 
alcers  in  cutaneous  difeafes. — None 
bf  them,  however,  are  now  in  fo 
much  eftc-em  as  formerly:  and  while 
ill  of  them  are  barjifhed  fio.-j  the 


pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  col- 
lege, the  arijlohchia  tenuis,  is  alone 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARNICA  \_Lond.  £d.2  Herha, 
jIqs,  radix. 

Arnica  montana  Lin7 

German  leopard'sbane;  theherb, 
flowers,  and  roots. 

This  article  had  formerly  aplace  in 
our  pharmacopcfiias,  under  the  title 
oi  Dpromcum  (ennan'icum.  Then, 
however,  itwaslittle  known  or  ufed; 
and  being  juftlv  confidered  as  one  of 
the  deleterious  vegetables,  it  was  re- 
jeftcd :  but  it  has  been  again  intro- 
duced into  the  lift  both  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges,  on  the 
authority  offrefh  obfervations,  par- 
ticularly of  thofe  of  Dr  Collins  of 
Vienna,'\vho  has  lately  publifhed  a 
DilTertation  on  the  Medical  Virtues 
of  the  Arnica. 

This  plant  grows  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany. 
It  has  an  acrid  bitter  tafte, and  when 
bruifed,  .emits  a  pungent  odour, 
which  excites  fneezing.  On  this 
account,  the  country  peisple  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  ufe  it  in  fnufF,and 
fmoke  it  like  tobacco.  It  was  for- 
merly reprefented  as  a  remedy  of 
great  efficacy  againft  effufions  and 
fuffufions  of  blood,  from  falls,  bruif- 
es,  or  the  like  ;  and  it  was  then  alfo 
mentioned  as  a  remedy  injaundicc, 
gout,  nephritis,  &c.  but  in  thefe  at- 
fe<fLions  it  is  now  very  little,  if  at 
all,  employed. 

Of  late  it  has  been  principally  re- 
commended in  paralytic  affeftions, 
and  in  cafes  v/here  a  lofs  or  diminu- 
tion of  fenfe  arifes  from  an  affedlion 
of  the  nerves,  as  in  inftances  of 
amaurofis.  In  thefe,  it  has  chiefly 
been  employed  under  the  form  of 
infufion.  Frofn  a  dram  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  flowers  has  beendire£l- 
ed  to  be  infufed  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  taken  in  dift'crent  dotes 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day  :  fomeiimes 
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It  produces  vomiting',  fometimes 
fweating,  fometimes  diurefis  ;  but 
frequently  its  ufe  isatteadedwith  no 
fenfible  operation,  except  that  in 
feme  cafes  of  paralyfis,  the  cure  is 
faid  to  be  preceeded  by  a  peculiar 
prickling,  and  by  fliooting  pains 
in  the  affefted  parts. 

Befides  being  employed  in  para- 
lytic afFeftions,  it  has  alfo  been  of 
late  recommended  as  a  very  powerful 
antifpafmodic  ;  and  been  fuccefs- 
fully  employed  in  fevers,  particular- 
ly thofe  of  the  intermittent  kind, 
and  likewife  In  cafes  of  gangrene. 
In  thefe  difeafes  it  has  proved  as 
efficacious  as  the  Peruvian  bark, 
when  employed  under  the  form  of 
a  pretty  ilrong  decoftion,  taken  in 
fmali  dofes  frequently  repeated,  or 
under  the  form  of  an  eledluary  with 
honey. 

Thefe  alleged  virtues  of  the  ar- 
nica have  not  been  confirmed,  as  far 
as  we  know,  by  any  trials  made  in 
Britain  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  its  real  influence  ftill  remains 
to  be  determined  by  future  obfer- 
vations.  It  is,  hov/ever,  one  of 
thofe  aftive  fubftances  which  may 
be  expcfted  to  be  ufefulj 

ARSENICUM. 

Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantity,  in  m.oil  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin  and 
bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites,  and 
in  the  mineral  called  cobalt.  Great- 
cll  part  of  the  arfenic  brought  to  us 
is  extracted  from  this  lall  named 
mineral,  by  a  kind  of  fublimation  | 
the  arfenic  arlfes  at  firft  in  the  foim 
of  greyifli  meal ;  which,  more  care- 
fully refublimed,  concretes  into 
tranfparent  mafics,  the  'whifs  arfe- 
nic of  the  fhops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  one  tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a  bright  yellow  mafs,  in 
fome  degree  tranfparent ;  the  com- 


mon yellow  arfenic.  On  doubling 
the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com- 
pound proves  more  opaque  and  com- 
pact, is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  like 
cinnabar  ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  it  lofes  its  beauty  upon  beings- 
reduced  into  powder,  while  cinna- 
bar is  improved  by  this  means:  this 
Is  the  common  r^a  arfenic.  By  va- 
rying the  proportions  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur,  fublimates  may  be  obtain- 
ed of  a  great  variety  of  {hades  of 
yellow  and  red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur,  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  foffil 
red  arfenic  is  t.h.t  fandaracha  of  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  refigal  of 
the  Arabians,  both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a  fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  •z.arnichs  ;  and 
when  compofed  of  fmall  fcales  or 
leaves,  anrtplgmenta  or  orp'tmcnts  i 
the  lad  are  the  only  fubftances  to' 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
cpc-jviy-Dv.  That  the  zarnichs  and  or- 
pirnents  really  contain  arfenic  (con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of -fome  late 
writers)  is  evident  from  experi- 
ments, by  which  a  perfect  arfenic, 
and  in  confiderablc  quantity,  is  ob- 
tainable from  them.  The  compi- 
lers of  a  former  edition  of  the  Ediu' 
burgh  Difpenfatory  therefore  very 
juftly  gave  Jandaracha  Gr^corum  as 
a  fynonyraon  to  red  arfenic  ;  and  au' 
ripigmaiturn  to  the  yellow. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  corrolive  tafte  ;  and  ta- 
ken into  the  body  to  the  extent  even 
of  only  a  few  grains,  proves  a  moli 
violent  poiibn.  Befides  the  effeds 
v/hich  it  has  in  common  with  other 
corrofives,  it  remarkably  inflames 
the  coats  of  the  ftomach,  occafions 
a  fwelling  and  fphacelation  of  the 
whole  body,  and  a  fudden  putrefac- 
tion after  death,  particularly,  as  is 
faid,  in  the  genitals  of  men.  Where 
the  quantity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not 
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to  prove  fatal,  trcmdrsj  palfiesj  and 
ling:ring  hedlics  fucceed.  Fhe  re- 
ine4ie3  tecomtnended  for  counter- 
acting the  efiects  of  this  poifon  are, 
snilk  and  oily  liquors  immedrately 
and  liberally  drank. 

Some  authors  recommend  acids, 
particularly  vinegar,  as  antidotes  a- 
gainft  this  poifon.  Others  recom- 
ihend  a  watery  folution  of  calcareous 
or  alkaline  hepar  fulphuris,  which  is 
found  to  combine  with  arfenic,  and 
deftroys  moft  of  its  properties.  A 
little  iron  in  the  folution  is  faid  to 
improve  It.  The  dry  hepar  may  al- 
fo  be  made  into  pills  and  warm  wa- 
ter drank  after  taking  them. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the 
very  violent  effefts  of  arfenic,  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafe  ,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Externally,  white  arfenic  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  cafes  of  cancer; 
and  its  good  eflFe£ls  were  fuppofed 
to  depend  on  its  afting  as  a  peculiar 
corrofive.  It  is  imagined  that  arfe- 
nic is  the  bafis  of  the  remedy  long  ce- 
lebrated in  cancer,  that  is  kept  a 
fecret  by  the  Plunket  family  in  Ire- 
land. According  to  the  beft  con- 
jeftures,  their  application  confifts 
of  the  powder  of  feme  vegetables, 
particularly  the  ranunculus  fla:nmeus 
and  cotula  fcetida,  with  a  conhJer- 
able  proportion  of  arfenic  and  flower 
of  fulphur  intimately  mixed  toge- 
ther. 'I'his  powder,  made  into  a 
pafte  with  the  wh'te  of  an  egg,  is 
applied  to  the  cancerous  part  which 
is  intended  to  be  corroded,  and  be- 
ing covered  with  a  piece  of  thin 
bladder,  fmeared  alfo  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  ;the  pafte  is  fuffered  to  lie 
on  from  twenty- four  to  forty- eight 
hours ;  and  afterwards  the  efchar  is 
io  be  treated  with  foftening  digef- 
dves.  as  in  fcther  cafes.  This  appli- 
cation, whether  it  be  precifely  the 
fame  with  Plunket's  i-emedy  or  not, 
and  likewiFe  arfenic  in  mere  frmpie 


form,  have  in  fomie  ittftances  been 
productive  of  good  effefts.  It  i« 
indeed  a  powerful  efcharotic,  oc- 
cafioning  acute  pains ;  but  it  has  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  not  extending 
its  operation  laterally.  If  in  fome 
cafes  it  has  been  beneficial,  we  muft 
however  allow  that  in  others  it  does 
harm.  While  ithasocafioned  very  con- 
fid  erable  pain,  it  has  given  the  pai-ts 
no  difpolition  to  heal,  the  progrefs 
of  the  ulceration  being  even  more 
rapid  than  before. 

White  arfenic  has  alfo  been  re- 
commended a  sa  remedy  for  cancer 
when  taken  internally.  With  this 
intention,  fix  grains  and  an  half,  of  ar- 
fenic of  a  clear  white  (hinlng  appear- 
ance,andin  fmallcryftals,  isdireded 
to  be  diffolved  in  four  pints  ofdiftill- 
ed  water;  and  ofthis  folution  the  pati- 
ent is  to  take  a  table  fpoonful,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk  and  a  little  fy- 
rup  of  white  poppies,  every  morning 
failing. taftingnothingfor  anhour  af» 
ter  it.  After  this  has  been  continued 
for  about  eight  days,  the  quantity 
is  to  be  encreafed,and  the  dofes  more 
frequently  repeated,  till  the  folution 
be  taken  by  an  adult  tothe  extent  of 
fix  table  fpoonfuls  in  the  courfe  of  a 
day.  Mr  Le  Febure,  who  is,  we 
believe,  the  introducer  ofthis  prac- 
tice, affirms  that  he  has  ufed  it  in 
more  than  two  hundred  inftances 
without  any  bad  effeft,  and  with  e- 
vident  proofs  of  its  efficacy  But 
when  employed  by  others,  it  has 
by  no  means  been  found  equally  ef- 
ficacious. 

Arfenic,  in  fubftance,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  eight  of  a  grain  for  a  dofe, 
combined  with  a  little  of  the  flowers 
of  fulphur,  has  been  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed internally  in  fome  very  ob- 
flinate  cafes  of  cutaneous  difeafes, 
and  with  the  beft  effects  ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  experience. 

Of  all  the  difeafes  in  which  white 
arfenic   haa   been    «fed    internally, 
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there  is  no  one  in  which  it  has  been 
fo  frequently  and  fo  fuccefsfully  era- 
ployed  as  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  It  has  been  long  ufed  in 
LIntolnfhire,  and  other  fenny  coun- 
tries, under  the  name  of  the  arfenic 
drop,  prepared  in  different  ways ; 
And  it  is  probable,  that  an  article, 
which  has  had  a  very  extenfive  fale, 
under  the  title  of  the  taflelefs-ague 
drop.,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  folution 
of  arfenic.  Whether  this  be  the 
cafe  or  not,  we  have  now  the  molt 
fatlsfaftory  information  concerning 
this  article,  in  the  Medical  Reports 
of  the  effedls  of  Arfenic  in  the  cure 
of  Agues,  Remitting  Fevers,  and 
Periodic  Headachs,  by  Dr  Fowler 
of  Stafford.  He  directs,  fixty- 
four  grains  of  arfenic,  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with 
as  much  fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait, 
to  be  added  to  half  a  pound  of  di- 
ftilled  water,  in  a  florence  flallc  ;  that 
it  fhould  then  be  placed  in  a  fand 
heat,  and  gently  boiled  till  the 
arfenic  be  completely  difolved ; 
when  the  folution  is  cold,  half  an 
ounce  of  compound  fpirit  of  laven- 
der is  to  be  added  to  it,  and  as  much 
diftilled  water  as  to  make  the  whole 
folution  amount  to  a  pound.  This 
folution  is  taken  in  dofes,  regulated 
according  to  the  age,  ftrength,  and 
other  circumllances  of  the  patient, 
from  two  to  tvi^elve  drops,  once, 
twice,  or  oftener  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day.  And  in  the  difeales  above 
mentioned,  particularly  in  intermit- 
tents,  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  fafe 
and  very  efficacious  remedy,  both 
by  Dr  Fowler  and  other  praftition- 
ers  :  but  in  fome  inftances,  even 
when  given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  we 
have  found  it  excite  violent  vomit- 
ing. But  befidcs  this,  it  has  alfo 
been  alleged,  that  perfons  cured 
of  intermittents  by  arfenic,  are  very 
liable  to  become  phthifical. 

If  arfenic  be  ever  extenfively  em- 


ployed internally,  it  will  probabi/ 
be  mofl  certain  and  moft  fafe  in  its' 
operation  when  brought  to  the  ftate 
of  a  fait  readily  foluble  in  water. 
Mr  Morveau  tells  us,  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  ftate  of  a  true  neu- 
tral fait  by  the  following  procefso 
Mix  well  together  equal  quantities 
of  nitre  and  of  pure  white  arfenic  j 
put  them  into  a  retort,  and  diftill  at 
firft  with  a  gentle  heat,  but  after- 
wards with  fo  ftrong  a  heat  as  to  red- 
den the  bottom  of  the  retort.  By 
this  means  the  nitrous  acid,  united 
to  the  phlogifton  of  the  arfenic,  will 
arife  into  the  receiver,  and  the  al- 
kaline bafis  of  the  nitre  will  unite 
with  the  acid  of  the  arfenic,  and 
will  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  in  the  form  of  a  neutral  fait, 
from  which  cryftals  of  a  prifmatic 
figure,  may::be  obtained  by  folution, 
and  fubfequent  cryftallifation. 

We  have  been  informed,  that  a 
very  pure  falarfenici,  readily  foluble 
in  wacer,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr 
Milner,  profeffor  of  chemiftry  at 
Cambridge  ;,  and  that  it  has  been 
employed  with  great  fuecefs  by  fe- 
veral  pradlltioners  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  his  procefs.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  aftive  article  may  be  em- 
ployed with  fafety  and  advantage  ; 
and  although  it  does  not  now  ftand 
in  the  lilt  either  of  the  London  or 
Edinburgh  Colleges^  yet  it  feems 
to  be  better  intitled  to  a  place  than 
many  articles  which  have  been  |re- 
tained. 

The  red  and  yellow  arfenics,  bo^th. 
native  and  factitious,  have  little 
tafte,  and  are  much  lefs  virulent  in 
their  effeCls  than  the  foregoingo 
Sulphur,  which  reftrains  the  power 
of  mercury  and  antimony,  remark- 
ably abates  the  virulence  of  this  poi- 
fonous  mineral  alfo.  Such  of  thefe 
fubftances  as  participate  more  large= 
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ly  of  fulphur,  feem  to  be  almofl  in- 
nocent :  the  fadlitious  red  Hi'fenic, 
and  the  native  orpiments,  have 
been  given  to  dogs  in  conliderable 
quantity,  without  their  being  pro- 
dudlive  of  any  apparent  bad  confe- 
quences. 

ARTEMISIA  lEd.^  Folia. 

jirte^i'ifta  ■vulgaris  Lin. 

Mugwort ;   the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafte  places, 
throughout  England  ;  and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refcmbles  the  common  worm- 
wood :  the  difference  moil  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
while  the  flowers  of  mugwort  Hand 
creft. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  herba- 
ceous bitterifh  tafte.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  uterine  and 
antihyfteric  ;  an  infufion  of  them  is 
fometimes  drank,  either  alone  or  in 
conjunftion  with  other  fjbilances, 
in  luppreflion  of  the  menilrual  eva- 
cuations. This  medicine  is  certainly 
a  very  mild  one,  and  confiderably 
lefs  hot  than  moil  others  to  which 
thefe  virtues  are  attributed  :  in  fome 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  mugwort  is 
in  common  ufe  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is 
now,  however,  very  little  employed 
in  medicine  ;  and  it  is  probably  with 
propriety  that  the  London  College 
have  rejefted  it  from  their  pharma- 
eopoeia. 

ARTHANITA,  Radix. 

Cyclamen  Europaum  L.in. 

Sowbread ;  the  root. 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious.  The  root  has, 
when  frefh,  an  extremely  acrimoni- 
ous burning  tafte,  which  it  almoll 
entirely  lofes  on  being  dried.  It  is 
recommended  as  an  ^rrhiae  j  in  ca- 


taplafms  for  fcirrhoiis  and  fcrophu- 
lous  tumours  ;  and  internally  as  a 
cathartic,  detergent,  and  aperient  : 
it  operates  very  flowly,  but  with 
great  virulence,  inflaming  the  fauces 
and  intefl:ines. 

ARUM  ILond.  Ed.']  Radix. 

Arum  maculatum  Lin, 

Wake-robin  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks/ 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
forth  in  March  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed  by 
a  naked  ftalk,  bearing  a  purplifli  pi- 
ftil  inclofed  in  a  long  "fheath  :  this 
is  fucceeded  in  July  by  a  bunch  of 
reddifh  berries.  In  fome  plants,  the 
leaves  are  fpotted  with  black,  in 
others  with  white  fpots,  and  in 
others  not  fpotted  at  all :  the  black 
fpotted  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
moft  efficacious. 

■  All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte;  if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed,  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  occafioning 
at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable 
third  ;  thefe  fymptoms  are  alleviat- 
ed by  butter-milk  or  oily  liquors. 
I)ried  and  kept  for  fometime  it  lof- 
es much  of  its  acrimony,  and  be- 
comes at  length  an  almoft  infipid 
farinaceous  fubftance. 

The  root  is  a  powerful  ftimulant 
and  attenuant.  It  is  reckoned  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome 
cachetic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in 
wcaknefs  of  the  ftomach  occafioned 
by  a  load  of  vifcid  phlegm.  Great 
benefit  has  been  obtained  from  it  in 
rheumatic  pains,  particularly  thofc 
of  the  fixt  kind,  and  which  were 
deep  feated.  In  thefe  cafes  it  may 
be  given  from  ten  grains  to  a  fcru- 
ple  of  the  frefh  root  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  made  into  a  bolus  or  erauliioa 
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with  undluous  and  mucilaginous 
fubftanccs,  which  cover  its  pungen- 
cy, and  prevent  its  making  any  pain- 
ful impreffion  on  the  tongue.  It 
generally  excites  a  flight  tingling 
fenfation  through  the  whole  habit, 
and,  when  the  patient  is  kept  warm 
in  bed,  produces  a  copious  fweat<, 

The  arum  was  formerly  an  ingre- 
dient in  an  officinal  preparation, 
called  the  compound  powder  of  a- 
rum  ;  but  in  that  form  its  virtues 
are  very  precarious-  Some  recom- 
mend a  tinfture  of  it  diawn  with 
wine  ;  but  neither  wine,  water,  nor 
Ipirlts,  extradl  It  virtues. 


ASAFCETIDA   ILond.  Ed.} 

Gumm't  refina. 

Ferula  afafat'ida  Lin. 

Afafcetida  ;   the  gum-refin. 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
large  umbelliferous  plant,  a  native 
of  Perfia,  Till  very  lately  it  w^as 
not  to  be  met  v/ith  in  our  hot- 
lioufes  ;  but  by  the  induftry  of  the 
late  Dr  Hope,  it  is  now  growing  in 
the  botanical  garden  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  fome  other  places  :  and  it  is 
•found,  that  it  not  only  bears  the 
viciiStudes  of  our  climate,  even  in 
the  open  air,  but  that  the  plant  is 
here  ftrongly^impregnated  with  its 
peculiar  juice. 

This  iulce  exudes  liquid  and 
white  like  milk  from  wounds  made 
in  the  root  of  the  plant :  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires different  degrees  of  confift- 
ency.  It  Is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  vari- 
ous little  fhining  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a  whitifh  co- 
lour, partly  reddifli,  and  partly  of  a 
violet  hue.  Thofe  maffes  are  ac- 
counted the  beft  which  are  clear,  of 
a  pale  reddifli  colour,  and  variegated 


with  a  great  number  of  elegant 
white  tears. 

Thi«  drug  has  a  ftrong  fetid 
fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  gar- 
lic ;  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte. 
It  lofes  fome  of  its  fmell  and  lirength 
by  keeping,  a  circumftance  to  be 
particularly  regarded  in  its  exhibi- 
tion. It  confifiis  of  about  one  third 
part  of  pure  refm  and  two-thirds  of 
gummy  matter  ;  the  former  foluble 
in  re<9.ified  fpirit,  the  other  in  wa- 
ter. Proof-fpirit  diflblves  almofl 
the  whole  into  a  turbid  liquor ;  the 
tinfturc  in  reclified  fpirit  is  tranf° 
parent. 

Afafcetida  is  the  flrongeft  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyfteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner= 
vous  complaints.  It  Is  llkewlfe  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent  co=> 
lies  ;  and  for  promoting  all  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  either  fex.  The 
antients  attributed  to  this  medi- 
cine many  other  virtues,  which 
are  at  prefent  not  expeiied  froni 
it. 

This  gummy  refin  is  an  ingredi" 
ent  in  the  officinal  gum-pills,  fetid 
tindlure,  tln£lure'  of  foot,  and  fetid 
volatile  fpirit. 

ASARUM  [ioBi.^J.]  Folwm. 

Afarnm  Europium  Lin. 

Afarabacca ;  the  leaves. 

Afarum  is  a  very  low  plant,  grow= 
ing  naturally  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  warm  countries.  It  grows 
readily  in  our  gardens  ;  and  altho* 
the  dried  roots  have  been  generally 
brought  from  the  Levant,  thofe  of 
our  own  growth  do  not  feem  to  be 
weaker. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tafte  ;  their  fmell  Is  Itrong,  and  not 
very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
ftance  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
»>  v/ardfl 
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wards  and  downwards.  It  is  faid, 
that  tinftures  made  in  fpirituous 
anenftrua,  pofiefs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : 
that  the  extraft  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tinftures,  afts  only  by 
Tomiting,  and  with  great  mildnefs  : 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic  :  that  aqueous 
decoftions  made  by  long  boiling, 
and  the  watery  extradl,  have  no  pur- 
gative or  emetic  quality,  but  preve 
good  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and 
cmmenagogues. 

The  principle  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a  fternutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
ftrongeil  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it 
bccafions  a  large  evacuation  of  mu- 
cus, and  raifes  a  plentiful 'fpitting. 
The  leaves  are  confiderably  milder, 
and  may  be  ufed  to  the  quantity  of 
three,  four,  or  five  grains,  Geof- 
froy  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a 
dofe  of  this  errhlne  at  night,  he  has 
frequently  obferved  the  difcharge 
from  the  nofe  to  continue  for  three 
days  together  ;  and  that- he  has 
known  a  paralyfis  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  cured  by  one  dofe.  He  re- 
commends this  medicine  in  ftubborn 
diforders  of  the  head,  proceeding 
from  vifcid  tenacious  matter,  in  pal- 
fies,  and  in  foporific  diftempers. 
The  leaves  are  the  principle  ingre- 
dient in  the  pulv'is  fternukitor'iusy  or 
pulvis  afari  compqfitus^  as  it  is  now 
f  ermed,  of  the  fhops. 

ASPARAGUS  lRosr\  Radi^, 
iuriones. 

jifparagus  officinalis  Lin. 

Afparagus  ;  the  root  and  top. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.  The  roots 
have  a  bitterifh  mucilaginous  taite, 
ijjclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit  has 


much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte  ;  the 
young  flioots  are  more  agreeable 
than  either.  Afparagus  promotes 
appetite,  but  affords  little  nourifh- 
ment.  It  gives  a  ftyong  fmell  to 
the  urine  in  a  little  time  after  eat- 
ing it,  and  for  this  reafon  chiefly  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  ;  it  is  like- 
wife  efleemed  aperient  and  deob- 
ftruent ;  the  root  is  one  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots.  Some  fuppofe 
the  flioots  to  be  moft  efficacious ; 
others  the  root;  and  others  the  bark 
of  the  root.  Afparagus  appears 
from  experience  to  contribute  very 
little  either  to  the  exciting  of  urin?; 
when  fuppreffed,  or  increafing  its 
difcharge  ;  and  in  cafes  where  aperi- 
ent medicines  generally  do  fervice, 
this  has  little  or  no  effetl. 

ATRIPLEX    FCETIDA 

lEd.-]   Herha. 

Chenopodlum  vulvarla  Lin. 

Stinking  arach  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  plant,  fprinkled  all 
over  with  a  kind  of  whitifh  clammy 
meal  :  it  grows  about  dunghills, 
and  other  wafte  places.  The^leavea 
have  a  ftrong  fetid  fmell, with  which 
the  hand  by  a  flight  touch,  becomes 
fo  impregnated  as  not  to  be  eafily 
freed  from  it.  Its  fmell  has  gained  it 
the  charafter  of  an  excellent  antl- 
hyfheric  ;  and  this  is  the  only  ufe  to 
which  It  is  applied.  Tournefort  re- 
commends a  fpirituous  tini^ure,  o- 
thersa  decoftion  inwater,and  others 
a  cmiferve  of  the  leaves,  as  of  won- 
derful efficacy  in  uterine  diforders  j 
but  in  the  prefent  practice  it  is  lit- 
tle eroployed. 

AVENA  \_Lond.-\  Semen. 

Avena  fatlva  Lin. 

The  oat ;  its  feed.   "^ 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 

food  than  of  medicine.     It  is  fuffi- 

ciently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  digc;- 

ilion.  The  gruels  made  from  it  have 
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likewife  a  kind  of  foft  mucilaginous 
quality  ;  by  which  they  obtund  a- 
crimonious  humours,  and  prove 
nfeful  in  inflammatory  diforders, 
coughs,  hoarfenefs,  roughuefs,  and 
cxulcerations  of  the  fauces.  They 
are  by  no  means  an  unpleafant, 
and  at  the  fame  time  a  gently  nu- 
tritive drink,  in  febrile  difeafes  in 
j^eneral. 

AURANTIUM  HISPALEN- 

SE  \_Lond.  Ed.']  Folium,  Jlos,f nic- 
tuSffucctis,  et  cortex  exterior. 

Citrus  anrantium  Lin. 

Sevile  orange  ;  the  leaf,  flower, 
)uice  of  the  fruit,  and  its  outer  rind. 

The  orange  is  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  flirub  :  it  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and 
does  not  eafily  bear  the  winters  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odorife- 
rous, and  have  been,  for  fome  time 
paft,  in  great  efteem  as  a  perfume  : 
their  tafte  is  fomewhat  warm,  ac- 
companied with  a  degree  of  bitter- 
nefs.  They  yield  their  flavour  by 
infufion  in  reftified  fpirit,  and  in  di- 
ftillation  both  to  fpirit  and  water  : 
the  bitter  matter  is  diflblved.  by  wa- 
ter, and,  on  evaporating  the  (Jecoc- 
tion,  remains  entire  in  the  extraft'. 
An  oil  difliilled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  oleum  or  ejjentia  Neroli. 

Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time 
faid.  to  be  an  ufeful  remedy  in  con- 
vulfive  and  epileptic  cafes  ;  but  ex- 
perience has  not  confirmed  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  them.  The  leaves 
of  the  orange  have  alfo  been  recom- 
mended for  the  fame  purpofe,  but 
have  by  no  means  anfwered  the  es- 
peftations  entei'tained  by  fome. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
js  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter  ;  and 
proves  an  excellent  ftomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit,  and  ftrengthen- 


ing  the  tone  of  the  vifccra.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  confiderably 
warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and  ta 
abound  more  with  eflential  oil ;  to 
this  circumfl;ance  therefore  due  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines.  The  flavour  of  the 
firfl:  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  be  Icfs 
perifliable  than  that  of  the  other : 
hence  the  London  college  employ 
orange-peel  in  the  fpirituous  bittef 
tinfture  which  is  deligned  for  keep- 
ing ;  while  in  the  bitter  watery  in- 
fufion, lemon-peel  is  preferred.  A 
fyrup  and  diftilled  water  are  for  the 
fame  reafon  prepared  from  the  rind 
of  oranges  in  preference  to  that  of 
lemons. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  orange  is 
the  bafis  of  a  conferve  both  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  pharmaco-, 
poeias ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moll  elegant  and  convenient 
forms  for  exhibiting  it. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grate^ 
fill  acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ufeia 
febrile  or  inflammatory  diftempers, 
for  allaying  heat,  abating  exorbitant 
commotions  of  the  blood,  quenching; 
thirfl:,  and  promoting  the  falutary 
excretions  :  it  is  likewife  of  ufe  m 
genuine  fcorbutus,  or  fea-fcurvy.— 
Although  the  Seville,  or  Utter- _ 
orange  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a 
place  in  our  pharmaeopcelas,  yet  the 
juice  of  the  China,  or  fweet  orange* 
is  much  more  employed.  It  is  mild- 
er, and  lefs  acid  ;  and  is  employeid 
in  its  mofl;  fimple  Hate  with  great 
advantage,  both  as  a  cooling  me- 
dicine, and  as  an  ufeful  antifeptic 
in  fevers  of  the  worft  kinds,  and 
many  other  acute  difeafes. 

AURANTIA  CURASLAo 
VENSIA. 

Curaflao  oranges. 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  They 
are  moderately  warm  bitterifh  aro- 
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matics,    of  a    fiairour   fufiiciently 
agreeable. 

AURUM  IBrun,'] 

Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
cfteemed  it  one  of  the  greateft  cor- 
dials and  comfotters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europereceived  it  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  charadvter  ; 
in  foreign  pharmacopceias  it  is  iliU 
retained,  and  even  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  from  which  limple  v/a- 
ters  are  to  be  dilHlled.  But  no  one, 
£t  is  prefumed,  at  this  time,  experts 
any  fmgnlar  virtues  from  it,  iince 
it  certainly  is  not  alterable  in  the 
human  body.  Mr  Geoifroy,  tho* 
unwilling  to  rejeft  it  from  the  cor- 
dial preparations,  honeftly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  has  no  other  reafon 
for  retaining  it,  than  complaifance 
to  the  Arabian  fchools.  The  che- 
mifts  have  endeavoured,  by  many 
elaborate  proceffes,  to  extraft  what 
they  call  a  fulphur  or  anima  of  gold  t 
But  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
&parating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal ;  all  the  tinAurea  of  it, 
and  aurum  potabile,  which  have  hi- 
therto appeared,  are  real  folutions 
<of  it  in  aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fpi- 
lit  cf  wine  or  other  liquors,  and 
prove  jnjuiious  to  the  body  rather 
than  beneficial.  A  place,  however, 
3S  now  given  in  fome  of  ;:he  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  to  the  aurum  flumi- 
rians  ;  and  it  has  of  late  been  re- 
commended as  a  remedy  in  fome 
convullive  difeafes,  particularly  in 
the  chorea  fandii  viti* 

BALSAMITA  IGen.-]   Folia. 

Tanacetiim  halfarmta  Lin. 

Coftmary  ;  the  leaves. 

This  was  formerly  a  very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purpofe*:  but  It  is  at  prefent  very. 


little  regarded  for  either ;  though  it 
fhould  feem,  from  its  fenfiblc  quali- 
ties, to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs 
which  practice  has  retained.  The 
leaves  have  a  bitteri{h,warm,aroma= 
tie  tafte  ;  and  a  very  pleafant  fmell;» 
approaching  to  that  of  mint  or  a 
mixture  of  mint  and  maudlin.  Wa- 
ter elevates  their  flavour  in  diililla- 
tion  ;  and  reftified  fplrit  extrafts  it 
by  infufron.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended in  hyfterical  affeftions  ; 
and  has  been  iuppofed  to  be  very 
powerful  in  correfting  the  influ- 
ence of  opium.  The  leaves  fhould 
be  collefted  in  the  month  of  J-uly  or 
Auguft. 

BALSAMUM    CANADEN- 

ZY.   \_Lond.  Ed.1 

P'lnus  balfamea  Lin. 

Gana,da  balfam. 

The  Canada  balfam  is  a  tranfpa- 
rent  refmous  juice,  of  a  light  amber 
colour^  and  pretty  firm  confiftence, 
brought  to  this  country  from  Ca- 
nada in  North  America.  It  is  a 
very  pure  turpentine,  being  the 
product  of  a  fpecies  of  fir.  It  ha'^ 
an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  tafte.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  but  little  employed  in  medi- 
cine ;  but  is  thought  capable  of  an- 
fwering  every  purpofe  for  which- 
the  next  article  is  employed. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIVA 

ILmd.  Ed.l 

Copaifera  balfamum  Lin. 

Balfam  of  Copaiva. 

Tlie  tree  which  produces  this  bai-= 
fam  is  a  native  of  the  Spanifli  Weft. 
India  iflands,  and  of  fome  parts  of 
the  continent  of  South  America.  It 
grows  to  a  iarge  fize,  and  the  balfa- 
mum Copaiva  flows  under  the  form 
of  a  refmous  juice,  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is,  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent. 
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rent,  of  a  whitlfh  or  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifli  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confiftence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker:  when  long  kept,  it 
becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey, 
retaining  its  clcarnefs  ;  but  has  not 
been  obferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid, 
as  moft  of  the  other  refinous  juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a  thick 
fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiva,  which  is 
not  at  all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs 
fo  than  the  foregoing,  and  generally 
has  a  portion  of  turbid  watery  li- 
quor at  the  bottom.  This  fort  is 
probably  either  adulterated  by  the 
mixture  of  other  fubilances,  or  has 
been  extrafted  by  co6lion  from  the 
bark  and  branches  of  the  tree:  its 
fmell  and  tafte  are  muchlefs  pleafant 
than  thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiva  difTolves 
entirely  in  rectified  fpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  menftruum  be  previoufly  alka- 
lized: the  folution  has  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell.  Diftilled  with  water, 
it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  limpid 
eflential  oil;  and  in  a  ftrong  heat, 
without  addition,  a  blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  Copaiva  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborating  detergent  medi- 
cine, accompanied  with  a  degree  of 
irritation.  It  ftrengthens  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  tends  to  loofen  the  bel- 
ly, in  large  dofes  proves  purgative, 
promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes  and 
heals  exLilcerations  in  the  urinary 
paflages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form more  effe<!?cually  than  any  of 
the  other  balfams.  Fuller  obfetves, 
that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely 
bitter  tafte,  but  not  a  violet  fmell  as 
tl.  -  turpentines  do. 

T  his  balfam  has  been  principally 
celebrated  in  gleets  and  the  fluor 
albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnenary- 
The  author  above  mentioned,  re- 
commends it  likewife  in  dyfenteries, 
in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  in  difeafes  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acri- 
monious or  iputrefceilt  ftate  of  the 


juices:  he  fays,  he  has  known  vepj^ 
dangerous  coughs,  which  raanifcftly' 
threatened  a  confumption,  cured  by 
the  ufe  of  this  balfam  alone  j  and 
that,  notwitbftaading  its  being  hot 
and  bitter,  it  has  good  effefts  evea 
in  hcftic  cafes.  Moft  phyficians 
feem  now,  however,  to  confider  bal- 
fams and  refins  too  ftimulant  ia 
phthifical  affeftions. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely 
exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops» 
though  fome  authors  dired.  fixty  or 
upwards.  It  may  be  conveniently 
taken  in  the  form  of  an  olasofaccha- 
rum,  or  in  that  of  an  emulfion,  in- 
to which  it  may  be  reduced,  by  tri- 
turating it  with  almonds,  with  a 
thick  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  or 
with  the  yolk  of  eggs,  till  they  are 
well  incorporated,  and  then  gradu- 
ally adding  a  proper  quantity  of 
water. 

BALSAMUM  GILEADEN- 
SE  IEJ.2 

jimyrh  GlleadetiJis  L'm. 

Balfam  of  Gilead. 

This  article,  which  has  alfo  had 
the  name  of  Balfamum  Judaiacum, 
Syriacum,  e  Mecca,  Opobalfaraum, 
&c.  is  a  refsnous  juice,  obtained 
from  an  ever-green  tree,  growing 
fpontaneoufly,  near  Mecca,  or 
the  Afiatic  fide  of  the  Red  Sea, 
The  beft  fort  of  it  is  a  fpontaneous 
exudation  from  the  tree  j  and  is 
held  in  fo  high  efteem  by  theTurksj 
who  are  in  poflTeffion  of  the  country 
where  it  is  produced,  that  it  is  rarer 
ly,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  genuine 
among  us.  From  the  high  price 
fet  upon  it,  many  adulterations  are 
praftifed.  The  true  opobalfamum, 
according  to  Alpinus,  is  at  firft  tur- 
bid and  white,  of  a  very  ftrong  pun- 
gent fmell,  like  that  of  lurpentinej,. 
but  much  fweeter;  and  of  a  bitter, 
acrid,  aftringenc  tafte :  upon  being 
kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes 
thia,  limpid,  of  a  gresnifn  hue,  then 
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©fa  gold  yellow,  and  at  length  of 
the  colour  of  honey.  Accordlngto 
Dr  Alfton,  the  fureft  mark  of  its 
being  piu'e  and  unadulterated  is  its 
fpreading  quickly  on  the  furface  of 
water  when  dropt  into  it.  He  tells 
lis,  that  if  a  fingle  drop  be  let  fall 
into  a  large  faucer  full  of  water,  it 
■will  immediately  fpread  over  its  fur- 
face,  and  feem  in  a  Ihort  time  to 
diflblve  or  difappear;  but  in  about 
the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  it  becomes 
a  tranfparent  pellicle,  covering  the 
whole  furface,  and  may  be  taken  up 
with  a  pin.  In  this  ftate  it  has  loll 
both  its  fluidity  and  colour  ;  it  has 
become  white  and  cohering,  and  has 
communicated  its  fmell  and  tafte  to 
the  water.  It  is,  however,  he  ob- 
ferves,  rare  to  get  it  in  a  condition 
that  bears  this  teft. 

This  balfam  is  in  high  elleem  a- 
mong  the  eaftern  nations,  both  as  a 
medicine  and  as  an  odoriferous  un- 
guent and  cofmetic.  It  has  been 
recommended  in  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints ;  but  its  great  fcarcity  has 
prevented  it  from  coming  into  ufe 
among  us  ;  and  it  is  now  in  general 
believed  that  the  Canada, and- Co- 
paiva  balfams  will  anfwer  every  par- 
pofe  for  which  it  can  be  employed. 

.     BALSAMUM    PERUVIA- 

NUM  ILond.  Ed'] 

Myroxylo7i  peruiferum  Lin. 
Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam  is 
faid  to  be  extrafted  by  coftion  in 
water,  from  an  odoriferous  fnrub 
growiflg^Jn  Peru  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  This  balfam,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  nearly  ofthecon- 
fiftence  of  thin  honey,  of  a  reddifh 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very 
hot  biting  tafte.  Diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a 
fragrant  eflential  oil  of  a  reddifh 
colour ;  and  in  a  ftrong  fire,  without 
addition,  a  yellowifh  red  oil. 


Balfam  of  Peru  is  a  very  warm  a^ 
romatic  medicine,  coniiderably  hot- 
ter and  more  acrid  than  Copaiva. 
Its  principal  effects  are,  to  warm  the 
habit,  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem,  and  attenuate  vifcid  humours. 
Hence  its  ufe  in  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
fuppreffions  of  the  uterine  difch?ges, 
and  other  difordersproceedingftom 
a  debility  of  thefolids,  ora  fluggifh- 
nefs  and  inactivity  of  the  juices.  It 
is  alfa  employed  externally,  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers;  and  fometimes  againftpalfies 
and  rheumatic  pains.'  . 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  exprcffed  oils,  animal 
fats,  or  wax  :  it  may  be  mingled  in 
the  cold  with  this  laft,  and  likewifc 
with  the  febaceous  fubftance  called 
cxpreffed  oil  of  mace ,  but  if  the 
mixture  be  afterwards  liquefied  by 
heat,  the  balfam  feparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom.  It  may  be  mixed 
with  water  into  the  form  of  an  e- 
mulfion,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  balfam  of  Copaiva.  Alkaline 
lixivia  difiblve  great  part  of  it;  and 
rectified  fpirit  the  whole. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  ofG- 
cinal  compofitions ;  in  fome  of 
which,  as  we  fhall  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  fhew,  it  has  rather  a  bad 
than  a  good  effcft. 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfana 
of  Peril,  of  a  lublte  colour,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  fragrant  than  the 
former.  This  is  verj'  rarely  brought 
to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  fame  plant  which  yields  the 
common  or  black  balfam  ;  and  to 
exude  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk;  while  the  former  is  obtain- 
ed by  boiling.  There  is  alfo  a  third 
kind,  commonly  called  the  red  or 
dry.  This  is  fuppofed  to  obtain  a 
different  ftate  from  the  white,  mere- 
ly in  confequence  of  the  treatment 
to  which  it  is  fubjedted  afterit  isgot 
from  the  tree.     It  is  almcift.  as  fra-^ 
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grant  as  the  balfam  of  Gilead,  held 
in  fo  high  efteera  among  the  eaileni 
nations.  It  is  very  rarely  in  ufe  in 
Britain,  and  almoft  never  to  be  met 
with  in  our  (hops. 

BALSAMUM     RAKASIRI 

We  are  lefs  acquainted  with  the 
hillory  of  this  balfam  than  any  o- 
ther.  It  is  the  produft  ofan  Ameri- 
can tree  unknown  to  us ;  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  a  fpontaneous  exu- 
dation. If  the  accounts  given  of 
it  by  feveral  writers,  particularly 
by  Mr  Fermin  in  his  Kiltory  of  Su- 
rinam, are  to  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  one  of  the  moft  powerful  and  ufe- 
ful  of  the  balfaras  yet  difcovered. 
It  is  faid  to  poflefs  ail  the  virtues  of 
balfamum  Copaiva,  but  in  a  much 
higher  degree.  It  is  reprefented  as 
a  moft  ufeful  application,  both  in 
cafes  of  recent  wounds  and  old  ul- 
cers ;  and  it  is  held  forth  as  an  in- 
fallible remedy,  both  for  the  go- 
norrhoea in  men  and  fluor  albus  in 
women.  Thefe  accouats,  however, 
are  folely  founded  on  the  reprefen- 
tatioH  of  the  Indians,  who  are  alone 
in  the  habit  of  ufing  it ;  for  hither- 
to it  has  been  very  little  employed 
in  Europe,  and  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM 
\_Lond.  Ed.'] 

'Tolmfera  balfamum, 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a  tree  growing 
"in  Tolu, in  the  Spanifli Weft-Indies; 
from  whence  the  balfam  is  brought 
to  us  in  little  gourd  (hells.  It  is  of 
a  yellowifh  brown  colour,  inclining 
to  red  ;  in  conliftence  thick  and  te- 
naceous  :  by  age  it  grows  hard  and 
brittle,  without  fuffering  any  great 
lofs  of  its  more  valuable  parts.  The 
fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely 
fragrant,  fomewhat  refembling  that 


of  lemons  ;  its  taftc  warm  and  fweet- 
ifh,  with  little  of  the  pungency,  and 
nothing  of  the  naufeousrelifti,  which, 
accompany  the  other  balfams.  It 
has  the  fame  general  virtues  with 
the  foregoing  ;  but  is  much  milder, 
and  for  fome  purpofes,  particularly 
as  a  corroborant  in  gleets  and  femi- 
nal  weakneffes,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
more  efficacious.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  t\\Q  fyrupus  tolutanus,  tinSura  to- 
latanU)  and  fyrupus  half  amicus. 

BARDANA  \_Lond.  Hd.^  Ra- 
diK, 

jirSlum  lappa  Lin. 

Burdock  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  common  plant  about 
way-fides,  fufficiently  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  -or  burs,  which  ftick. 
to  the  clothes.  The  feeds  have  a 
bitterifli  fubacrid  tafte  :  they  are 
recommended  as  very  efficacious 
diuretics,  given  either  in  the  form  of 
emuiiion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  dram.  The  roots  taftc 
fweetifh,  with  a  flight  aufterity  and 
bitterilhnefs  :  they  are  efteemed  a- 
perient,  diuretic,  and  fudorific  ;  and 
are  faid  to  aft  without  irritation,  fo 
as  to  be  fafely  ufed  in  acute  difor- 
ders.  Deeoftionsof  themhaveoflate 
been  ufed  in  rheumatic,  gouty,  vi:- 
nereal,  and  other  difordcrs;  and 
are  preferred  fometimes  to  thofe  of 
farfaparilla. 

BARILLA  lLond.2  Natrum- 
impurum. 

Natrum  antiquorum  Lin. 

Barilla,  or  impure  foiTil  alkali. 

Barilla  is  a  faline  fubftange  in  a 
very  impure  ftate,  chiefly  imported 
into  Britain  from  the  Mediten-a- 
nean.  Its  great  conftituent  is  the 
foffil  alkali;  and  it  is  under  that 
form  alone  that  it  is  now  employed 
in  medicine,  either  by  itfelf,or  com- 
bined with  other  articles.  Its  me- 
dical tirtuss  wiU  th.ereforeraore  pro^ 
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perly  be  mentioned  under  tHe  title 
of  Natron  praeparatura  of  the  Lon- 
don college,  the  fal  alkalinus  fixus 
fdflilJs  of  the  Edinburgh  eollegej 
the  fal  foda  of  fome  of  the  belt  fo- 
reign pbarmacopceias- 

The  barilla,  or  natron  of  the  an- 
tients,  has  fometimes  been  found 
uative  in  the  earth,  particularly  near 
Smyrna,  and  in  different  places  of 
Afia ;  it  has  alfo  been  found  in 
fome  parts  of  Barbary,  Hungarj', 
and  Ruffia  :  but  it  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained by  artificially  feparating  it 
from  thofe  fubftances  which  contain 
it.  Our  barilla  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Spain,  where  it  is  obtained  by 
the  calcination  of  vegetables,  parti- 
cularly the  kali,  growisg  on  the  fea 
Ihore.  In  Britain,  much  of  it  is 
obtained  in  a  very  impure  ftate,  by 
the  calcination  of  the  different  fuci, 
or  fea-weeds,  growing  on  the  rocks, 
and  covered  by  the  fea  water  e- 
very  tide.  It  is  probable  that  all 
thefe  different  vegetables  derive  it 
entirely  from  the  fea-falt.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain 
it  immediately  from  fea-falt,  but 
without  fuecefs.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  a  procefs  will  be  dif- 
covered  for  obtaining  it  in  an  eafy 
mannei,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than 
it  is  at  prefeat  imported  or  obtained 
at  home. 

BDELLIUM  lSuecr[ 

Bdellium  :  gummi-rejina. 

Bdellium  is  a  gummy- refinous 
concrete  juice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eaft- Indies,  in  mafles  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes.  It 
is  of  a  dark  reddilh  brov/n  colour, 
and  in  appearance  fomevvhat  rcfem 
bles  myrrh  ;  it  is  femi-tranfparent, 
and  as  Geofftoy  juftly  obferves, 
looks  like  glue.  It  grows  foft  and 
tenaceous  in  the  mouth,  Hicks  to  the 
teeth,  has  a  bitterilh  tafte,  and  not  a 
a  difagveeable  fmelL    , Bdellium  is 


rccomrnended  as  a  fudorinc,  diure- 
tic, and  uterine;  and  in"  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumourSo 
&c.  In  the  prefent  pradlice,  it  is 
fcarcely  ufed.  And  accordingly 
it  has  now  no  place  either  in  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias I  bnt  it  is  Hill  retained  in  fc- 
veral  of  the  lateft  foreign  ones,  and 
enters  fome  of  their  plafters. 


BECCABUNGA  ILond.^  Her^ 
ha.       ' 

Veronica  leccahunga  Lin. 

Brooklime  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  «-f  Hand- 
ing water.  The  leaves  remain  ali 
the  winter,  but  are  in  greateft  perr 
feftion  in  the  fpring.  Their  pre* 
vailing  tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one, 
accompanied  with  a  very  light  bit- 
ternefs. 

Beccabungahas  been  fuppofed  to 
have  a  faponaceous  detergent  virtue, 
and  to  attenuate  vifcid  humours 
without  pungency  or  irritation  % 
hence  it  has  been  dire<Sted  in  the 
fpecies  of  fcurvy  calh^d  hot,  where 
the  cochlearia^  and  other  acrid  anti- 
fcorbutics,  were  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
proper.  If  any  virtue  is  expeiled 
from  beccabunga,  it  Ihould  be  ufed 
as  food. 

BELLADONNA  {Edr^  Fo^ 
iia, 

Atropa  belladonna  Lin. 

Deadly  nightfhade. 

The  deadly  nightfhade  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  growing  in  many  diffe- 
rent places,  and  in  confiderable  a* 
bundance  It  has  long  been  confi- 
dered,  which  indeed  may  be  inferred 
from  the'  name,  as  one  of  the  mod 
deleterious  of  the  vegetable  narcotic 
poiions.  It  has,  however,  for  a 
confiderable  number  of  years  been 
employed  in  the  pradlice  of  medi- 
cine. 
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cine,  both  externally  and  internally; 
and  it  has  accordingly  gat  a  place 
in  fucceflive  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharniacopceia  It  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  ailivity,  and  under 
prudent  management  may  be  ufed 
with  fafety. 

The  beiladonna  taken  internally, 
has  been  highly  recommended  in 
cancer  by  feveral  writers,  particu- 
larly by  Dr  Lambergen  and  Dr 
Munch,  in  treatifes  profefledly  pub- 
lifhed  with  the  intention  of  recom- 
mending it.  Befides  a  very  remark- 
able narcotic  power,  this  vegetable 
poffeiTes  confiderable  influence  in 
promotmg  all  the  excretions,  parti- 
cularly fweati  lirine,  and  faliva.  It  - 
has  been  employed  under  the  form 
of  infufion,  formed  of  the  dried 
leaves,  to  the  extent  of  a  fcruple  iii 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  water, 
and  taken  in  the  courfe  of  a  day.  It 
js  thought  to  be  much  injured  by 
heat,  and  therefore  fome  praftition- 
ers  prefer  the  dry  powder  to  the  de- 
coftion  or  infufion,  and  thiis  em- 
ployed, the  dofe  Is  limited  to  a  few 
g;rains. 

Befides  cancer,  fcirrhus,  and  0- 
ther  obftinate  tumoursj  it  has  been 
employed  with  fiiccefs  in  fome  ca- 
fes of  melancholia,  mania,  and  epi- 
iepfia. 

Externally,  It  has  been  applied 
to  open  cancers  under  the  form  of 
an  infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  ;  and 
to  occult  ones,  the'  recent  leaves 
have  been  applied  in  fubftance.  And 
there  arewell  authenticated  cafes  on 
record  of  good  effects  being  obtain 
ed  from  it  In  both  thefe  ways. 
\V  hile  therefore  a  place  is  given  to 
it  In  lifts  of  the  materia  medica,  it 
ought  alio,  we  think,  to  be  the 
bafis  of  officinal  formulas,  under 
which  It  might  be  employed  with 
the     greateil    fafety    and    advan- 


BEN20E  ZLonJ.  Ed."]  Re* 
Jtna. 

Sty  rax  hen%oe  D-yand-    \_Lond.~\ 

lermina/ia  benzoin  Lin.  \_]Ld,'\ 

Benzoine,  the  f  efin 

Benzolne  is  a  concrete  refinous 
juice.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies  only ;  in  large  maffes  com- 
pofed  of  white  and  light  brown  pie- 
ces, or  yellowilh  fpecks,  breaking 
very  eafily  between  the  hands:  fuch 
as  is  whiteft,  and  free  from  impuri- 
ties, is  moll  elleemed. 

In  moft  of  the  new  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias benzoin  Is  faid  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Croton  benzoe  of 
LInne :  but  when  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pcela  was  publifhed,  it  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  produftof  the  Terminalia 
benzoin,  a  tree  unknown  to  LIn- 
ne, but  defcrlbed  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  his  works,  publifhed  by  his 
fon.  But  Dr  Dryander  of  Lon- 
don has,  in  the  Philofophlcal  Tranf- 
aftions,  defcrlbed  the  tree  produc* 
ing  it,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
oijlyrax  heh%oe.  It  grovV^s  chiefly" 
in  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra. 

This  refin  has  very  little  talle, 
Impreffing  only  a  light  fweetnefs  on 
the  tongue:  its  fmell  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  agreeable^  efpCcially 
when  heated  Committed  to  the 
fire  In  proper  veffels.  It  yields  a  con- 
fiderable quantity  of  a  white  faline 
concrete,  called^owfrj-,  of  an  acidu- 
lous tafl:e  and  grateful  odour,  folu- 
ble  in  re£llfied  fpirit;  and,  by  the 
affiftance  of  heat,  In  water; — We 
fhall  have  occafion  to  treat  of  thefe 
afterwards. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine  is 
In  perfumes,  and  as  a  cofmetlc:  it 
Is  rarely  met  with  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  and  enters  in  fubiiance 
only  one  officinal  compofition,  the 
halfanum  traumaticum,  or  tinftura 
benzoes  cotnpolita;,  as  it  Is  now  more 
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properly  ftiled  by  the  London  col- 
lege. It  feems  to  have  no  ill  title 
to  the  virtues  of  ftorax  and  balfam 
of  Tolii,  at  leaft  In  a  fubordinate 
degree.  The  flowers  are  recom- 
mended in  diferders  of  the  brcaft  ; 
and  with  this  intention  they  are 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  paregoric 
elmlr,  or  camphorated  tin£cure  of 
opium. 

BERBERiS  ISuec.']  Cortex, 
laccarumfticcus. 

Berheris  vulgaris  Lin. 

Barberry,  the  bark  and  the  juice 
of  the  berries. 

The  barberry  is  a  fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a  large  bufh,  covered  with  an 
alTi-coloured  bark,  under  which  is 
contained  another  of  a  deep  yellow  : 
the  berries  are  of  an  elegant  red  co- 
lour, and  contain  each  two  hard 
brown  feeds.  It  grows  wild  on 
chalky  hills  In  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  Is  frequently  planted  In 
liedges  and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the  bran- 
ches, and  the  leaves,  has  an  aftrin- 
gent  acrid  tafte;  the  inner  yellow 
bark,  a  bitter  one  ;  this  lail  is  faid 
to  be  ferviceable  in  the  jaundice; 
and  to  be  an  ufeful  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderately 
reftringent,  have  been  given  with 
good  fuccefs  iri  bilious  fluxes,  and 
difeafes  proceeding  from  heat,  acri- 
mony, or  thinnefs  of  the  juices.  A- 
mong  the  Egyptians,  barberries  are 
employed  in  fluxes  and  in  ma- 
licrnant  fevers,  for  abatincc  heat, 
quencliingthirft,  i-aifingtheilrength, 
and  preventing  putrcfailion ;  the 
fruit  is  macerated  for  a  day  and 
night,  in  abouttwelvetimes  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  v.'ith  the  addition  of 
a  little  fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to 
prevent  offence  to  the  ftomach;  the 
liquor  ftrained  off,  and  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  i* 


liberally  given  the  patient  to  drink, 
Profpcr  Alpinus  (  from  whofe  trea- 
tife  JDe  medlclna  Egypt'wrum  this  ac- 
count is  extracted)  informs  us,  that 
he  took  this  medicine  himfelf,  with 
happy  fuccefs,  in  a  pellilential  fever 
accompanied  with  an  immoderate 
bilious  diarrhsea. 

The  barberry,  however,  is  now  fo 
little  ufed  for  medical  purpofes  In 
Britain,  that  it  is  rejefled  from  the 
lift  both  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh colleges. 

BETA   \_Gen.'^  Folium^  radix. 

Beta  vulgaris  Lin. 

The  white  and  redbcet;  the  root 
and  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  lit 
gardens  chiefly  for  culinary  vife. 
The  eye  diftinguiflies  little  other 
difference  between  them  than  that 
expreffed  in  their  titles.  Decoftions 
of  beets  are  gently  laxative  ;  hence 
they  have  been  ranked  among  the 
emollient  herbs  ;  the  plants  remain- 
ing after  the  boiling  are  fuppofed  16 
have  rather  a  contrary  effedl:.  They 
afford  little  nourifhment,  and  are 
faid  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
lloraach.  The  juice  expreffed  from 
the  roots  is  a  powerful  errhine;  but 
with  this  intention  they  are  hardly 
employed  In  medicine.  Of  late,  a- 
nother  fpecies  of  beet,  defcribed  by 
Dr  Lettlom,  under  the  title  of  Be^ 
ta  hybrida,  or  the  root  of  fcarcity, 
has  been  extolled,  as  affording  a 
great  quantity  of  alimentary  matter 
on  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground,  both  for 
the  human  fpecies  and  domeftic  a- 
nimals  ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  to 
anfvvcr  the  doftor's  defcription. 
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Betonica  officinalis  Lin. 

Betony  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

Betony  is  a  lew  plant,  growing 

in 
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in  woods  and  ihady  places,  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  England  ;  the  flowers 
come  forth  in  June  and  July;  they 
are  of  a  purplifii  colour,  and  Hand 
in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  have  an  her- 
baceous,  roughilli,    fomewhat    bit- 
terifli   taile,    accompanied   with    a 
very  weali  aromatic  flavour.       This 
Jierb  has  long  been  a   favourite  a- 
mong  writers  on  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  who  have  not  been   wanting  to 
attribute  to  it  abundance  of  good 
qualities.     Experience  does  not  dif- 
cover  any  other  virtue  in  betony 
than  that  of  a  mild  corroborant ;  as 
fnch,  an  infufion  or  light  decodiion 
of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea,  or  a  fatu- 
rated  tindlure  in  rectified   fpirit  gi- 
ven in  fuitable  dofe^,  in  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  vifcera,  and  difor- 
ders  proceeding  fi-om  thence.     The 
powder  of  the  leaves,  fnafFed  up  the 
nofe,  provokes  fneezing;  and  hence 
betony  is  fometimes    made   an  in- 
gredient in  ilernutatory  powders  : 
this  effeft  does  not  feem  to  be  ow- 
ing, as  is  generally  fuppofed,  to  any 
peculiar  ftimulating  quality  in  the 
herb,  but    to  the  rough  hairs  with 
which  the  leaves  are   covered.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  differ  greatly  in 
quality  from  the  other  parts:  their 
-tafte  is  bitter  and  very  naufeous  ; 
taken  in  a  fmall  dofe,  they    vomit 
and  purge  violently,  and  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  fomewhat  in  common 
with  the  roots  of  hellebore.      It  is 
pretty  lingular,  if  true,  that  betony 
affefts  thofe  who  gather  any  eonfi- 
derable  quantity  of  it,  with  a  difor- 
der  refembhng  drunkennefs .;  as  af- 
firmed by  Simon  Paulli  and  Bar- 
tholinus. 

From  thefe  fenfible  qualities  and 
operative  effeds,  although  it  has 
pow  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
it  certainly  deferves  attention. 
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PETULA  [G^«.]  Cortex,  fuc- 

cus. 

Betula  alha  L,in, 

The  birch  tree,  the  bark  and  fap. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  moil 
woods:  its  bark  coiififts  of  a  thick 
brittle  fubflance  of  a  brownlfli  red 
colour ;  and  of  feveral  veiy  thin, 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefe  laft  are  highly  in- 
flammable, and  abound  with  refi- 
nous  matter,  though  fcarcely  of  any 
particular  fmell  or  tafte;  ihe  thick 
brittle  part  is  lefs  refinous,  and  in 
tafl:e  roughifh;  of  the  medical  vir- 
tues of  either,  little  or  nothing  is 
known  with  certainty. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bo- 
ring the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a  fweetilTi juice 
ilTues  forth,  fometimes,  as  is  faid,  in 
fo  large  a  quantity  as  to  equal  in 
weight  the  whole  tree  and  root: 
one  branch  will  bleed  a  gallon  or 
more  in  a  day  Thisjuice  is  chief- 
ly recommended  in  icbrbutic  qlifor- 
ders,  and  other  foulnelTes  of  the 
blood  J  .its  moft  fenlible  efFeft  is  to 
promote  the  urinary  difcharge. 

BEZOAR  IBriin-]. 

Calculus  caprie  bezoardiaz, 

Bezoar  flone. 

The  bezoar  ftone  is  a  calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
certain  animals  which  are  faid  to 
be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  compo- 
fed  of  conccntricai  coats  furround- 
ing  one  another,  with  a  little  cavity 
in  the  middle,  containing  a  bit  of 
wood,  ftraw,  hair,  or  fome  fimilar 
fubftanpe. 

The  fliops  difi-inguiOi  two  forts 
of  bezoar,  one  brought  from  Per- 
fia  and  the  Eail  Indies,  the  other 
from  the  Spaniflr  Weft  Indies.  The 
firfl:,  or  bell  fort,  called  oriental  be- 
zoar, is  of  a  fhining  dark  green  or 
olive  colour,  and  an  even  fmooth 
furface  j  on  removing  thq  outward 
2  coat 
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coat,  that  which  h'es  underneath  it 
appears  likewifefmoothand  fliining. 
The  occidental  has  a  rough  fur- 
face,  and  lefs  of  a  green  colour  than 
the  foregoing  :  it  is  likewife  much 
heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of  a 
loofer  texture  ;  the  coats  are  thick- 
er, and  on  breaking  exhibit  a  num- 
ber of  ftrife  curioufly  interwoven. 
The  oriental  is  generally  lefs  than  a 
walnut ;  the  occidental  for  the  moil 
part  larger,  and  fometimcs  as  big 
as  a  goofe  tg^.  The  firfl  is  moil 
cfteemed  ;  although  now  they  are 
fo  little  valued  in  Britain,  that  a 
place  is  given  to  neither  in  our 
pharmacopceias. 

Kaempfer  (in  whofe  Amxnltates 
Exotica  a  full  account  of  the  be- 
zoar  animal  may  be  feen)  informs 
us,  that  this  ftone  is  in  high  efteem 
among  the  Pcrfians,  and  even  of 
greater  value  than  in  Europe;  this, 
with  fundry  ether  circumftances 
ueedlefs  to  relate  here,  has  given 
©ccafion  to  fufpeft,  that  the  true 
bezoar  is  never  brought  to  us.  Some 
authors  relate  with  greatconfidence, 
that  all  the  ftones  commonly  fold 
under  this  name  are  artificial  com- 
pofitions.  That  fome  of  them  are 
fo,  is  evident ;  hence  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  accounts  which  dif- 
ferent perfons  have  given  of  their 
qualities  :  the  ftones  examined  by 
Slate  as  oriental  bezoar,  did  not  dif- 
folve  in  acids;  thofe  which  Grew 
and  Boyle  tried  did :  thofe  em- 
pl9yed  by  GeofFroy  (in  fome  ex- 
periments related  in  the  French 
memoirs  1710)  did  not  feem  to  be 
afted  on  by  reftified  fpirit;  whilft 
fome  of  thofe  examined  by  Neu- 
mann at  Berlin  almott  totally  dif- 
folved  therein.  The  common  mark 
of  the  goodnefs  of  this  ftone,  is  its 
iflriking  a  deep  green  colour  on 
white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed 
with  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
tieat  Greeks ;  ^nd  isfirll  taken  no* 


tice  of  by  the  Arabians,  who  extol 
it  in  a  great  variety  of  diforders, 
particularly  againft  poifons.  Late? 
writers  alfo  beftovv  extraordinary 
commendations  on  it  as  a  iudorific 
and  alexipharmic  ;  virtues  to  which 
it  certainly  has  no  pretence.  It  is 
a  moi^bid  concretion,  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  human  calcu- 
lus, of  no  fmell  or  tafte,  not  di-^ 
geftible  in  the  ftomach  of  the  anl» 
mal  in  which  It  is  found,  and  fcarce 
capable  of  being  afted  on  by  any 
of  the  juices  of  the  human  body.  It 
cannot  be  conlidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  abforbent ;  and  is 
much  the  weakeft  of  all  the  com- 
mon fubilances  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  given  to  half  a  dram,  and 
fometihies  a  whole  dram,  without 
any  fenfible  effeft  ;  though  the  ge- 
neral dofc  is  only  a  few  grains, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  ex» 
peded. 

BISMUTHUM  IBrun.'] 

Yijmuthum  nativum. 

Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  is  a  ponderous  brlttfe 
n^etal,  refembling  in  appearance 
the  antimonial  regulus  and  zincj 
but  greatly  diflFeiing  from  tlrem  in 
quality.  It  diftolves  with  vehe= 
mence  in  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony ;  and  is  fcarcely  at  all  foluble 
in  the  marine  acid,  which  acts 
ftrongly  on  zinc.  A  calx  and  flow  • 
ers  of  this  femimetal  have  been  re- 
commended as  fimilar  in  virtue  to 
certain  antimonial  preparations;  but 
are  at  prefent  of  no  other  ufe  than 
as  a  pigment  or  cofmetic  ;  and  it 
is  now  entirely  rcjefted  from  the 
Britifh  pharniacopceias. 

BISTORT  A  lLond.Ed.2  Radix, 

Polygonum  hijlorta  Lin. 

Biftort,  or  fnakeweed ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moifc 

meadows  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng= 
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land.  The  root  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  black- 
ilh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
reddifh  within  :  it  is  writhed  or 
bentvermicularly  (whence  the  name 
of  the  plant)  with  a  joint  at  each 
bending,  and  full  of  bufliy  fibres  ; 
the  root  of  the  fpeciea  here  mention- 
ed has,  for  the  mofh  part,  only  one 
or  two  ber.dings  j  others  have  three 
or  more. 

All  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a 
rough  auftere  tafte,  particularly  the 
root,  which  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
of  the  vegetable  afti*ijigents.  It  is 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  immode- 
rate hasmorrhagief  and  other  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally, 
where  aftringency  is  the  only  indi- 
cation. It  is  qertainly  a  very  pow- 
erful ilyptic,  and  is  to  be  looked  on 
firaply  as  fach  ;  to  the  fudorific,  an- 
tipeftilcntial,  and  other  virtues  at- 
tributed to  it,  it  has  no  other  claini 
than  in  confequence  of  its  aftrin- 
gency, and  of  the  antifeptic  power 
which  it  has  In  common  with  other 
vegetable  ilyptics.  The  largell:  dofe 
of  the  root  in  powder  is  out  dram, 

BOLL 

Boles  are  vifcid  clayey  earths, 
iefs  coherent  and  moi-e  friable  than 
clay  ftriftly  fo  called,  more  readily 
uniting  with  water,  and  more  free- 
ly fubfiding  from  it.  They  are  foft' 
and  unftuous  to  the  touch,  adhere 
to  the  tongue  aud  by  degrees  melt 
in  the  mouth,  impreffing  a  flight 
fenfe  of  aftringency.  ■  A  great  va- 
riety of  thefe  kinds  of  earths  have 
been  introduced  into  medicine  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  follow- 


(i]  Bolus  Armena  {_Suec.'\ 
Armenian  bole,  or  bole  armenic. 

Pure  Armenian  bole  Is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow  ;  it  Is  one  of  the  hardeft  and 
ip.ofl  compad  of  the  bodies  of  this 


clafs  ;  and  not  fmooth  or  glofly  like 
the  others,  but  generally  of  a  10  ugh. 
dufty  furface.  It  raifes  no  efferve- 
fcence  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gall.ica  [_Londo 
£cl.2   French  bole. 

The  common  French  bole  is  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  variegated  with. 
irregular  fpecks  or  veins  of  white 
and  yellow.  It  is  much  fofter  than 
the  foregoing  ;  and  flightly  eifer- 
vefces  with  acids. 

(3)  Bolus  Blesenis.  Bole 
of  Blois. 

This  is  a  yellow  bole,  remark- 
ably lighter  than  the  former,  and 
than  nioft  of  the  other  yellow 
earths.  It  effervefces  ftrongly  with 
acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
mian bole. 

This  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with, 
a  caft  of  red,  generally  of  a  flaky- 
texture.  It  Is  not  aded  on  by  acids. 

(5)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemnian 
earth. 

This  is  a  pale  red  earth  j  flight- 
ly effervefcing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Silefiaa 
earth. 

This  Is  of  a  brownifh  yellow  cO"< 
lour :  acids  have  no  fenfible  efFe<St 
upon  it.  Thefe  and  ;other  earths, 
made  Into  little  mafles,  and  ftamped 
with  certain  impreffions,  are  called 
term  figiUate. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  fhops  ;  the 
coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  colour- 
ed with  ochre,  caput  mortuum  of 
vitriol,  &:c.  frequently  fupply  their 
place.  The  genuine  may  be  diftin- 
guiftied  by  their  fubfiding  uniform- 
ly from  water,  without  any  fepara- 
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tion  of  their  parts;  the  genuine  yel- 
low boles  retain  their  colour,  or 
have  it  deepened,  in  the  fire :  while 
the  counterfeit  forts  burn  red. 

Thtfe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aftringentj  fudorific,  and 
akxipharmic ;  and  they  have  been 
ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  hoe- 
morrhagies,  and  in  malignant  and 
peftilential  diftempers.  In  intefli- 
nal  fluxes,  and  complaints  in  the 
f.rfl  pafTages  from  thin  acrimonious 
hum.ours,  they  may  doubtlefs  be  of 
fome  ufe ;  but  the  virtues  afcribed 
to  them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to 
have  no  foundation. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
bole  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in 
the  pal-vis  e  holoy  e  Jcordio^  tabellte 
cardlalgica,  theriaca,  and  in  one 
compolition  for  external  ufe,  viz. 
the  lapis  medicamtntofus .  But  now 
thefe  formulae  are  either  eniirely 
thrown  out,  or  much  changed. 
Thus  for  the  pulvis  e  bolo,  the  pul- 
vis  e  creta,  in  which  there  is  no 
bole,  is  fubilituted.  The  bolus 
gallica  is  the  only  one  now  retain- 
ed either  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias.  It  does  not 
enter  any  of  their  compofitions, 
and  is  hardly  ufed  in  the  prefent 
praftice. 

BONUS  HENRICUS  [G^h.] 
Hcrha. 

Cbenopodium  bonus  heiiricus. 

Englifh  hejrb  mercury. 

Tins  herb  is  met  with  by  road- 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places.  It 
iS  ranked  amon'j-  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in 
practice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people  for  healing 
flight  wounds,  cleanfing  old  ulcers, 
and  other  like  purpofes. 

BORRAGO    IGen.-]   Herha. 
Borrago  officinalis  Lin. 
Borage  ;  the  herb. 
This  is  a  rough  plant,  clothed 


with  fmall  prickly  hairs ;  it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  upon  old 
walls.  An  exhilirating  virtue  has 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  the  fo-called  cordial  flowers; 
but  they  appear  to  have  very  little 
claim  to  any  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  feem  to  be  altogether  infignifi? 
cant. 

BORAX  \_Lond.Ed.1 

Natron  horacinatiim. 

Borax,  or  tincal. 

This  is  a  fahne  fubflance, brought 
from  the  Eafl:  Indies  in  great  maf. 
les,  compofed  partly  of  great  cry- 
fl;als,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones, 
partly  white  and  partly  green,  join- 
ed together  as  it  were  by  a  greafy 
yellow  fubdance,  intermingled  with 
land,  fmall  liones,  and  other  im- 
purities :  the  purer  cryftals,  expo- 
fed  to  the  lire,  melt  into  a  kind  of 
glafs,  which  is  neverthelefs  folublc 
in  water. 

This  fait,  dilfolved  and  cryftr.Ili- 
fed,  forms  fmall  tranfparent  maffes  : 
the  refiners  have  a  method  of  fhoot- 
ing  it  into  large  cryilals ;  but  thefe 
differ  in  feveral  refpefts  from  the 
genuine  fait,  infomuch  that  Cramer 
calls  them  not  a  purified,  but  adul- 
terated borax.  Experiments  have 
clearly  fhewn,  that  it  confifts  of  a 
fixt  alkahne  fait,  the  fame  with  the 
bafis  of  fea  fait,  in  fome  degree 
neutralifed  by  a  peculiar  acid. 

The  medical  virtues  of  borax 
have  not  been  fufficiently  afcertain- 
ed  by  experience  :  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  two 
fcruples,  diuretic,  ernmenagogue, 
and  a  promoter  of  delivery.  Mr 
Biffet,  in  an  elTay  on  the  medical 
conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
commends a  folution  of  this  fait  ia 
water  as  the  moil  powerful  diffol- 
vent  yet  known  of  aphthous  cruils 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  child- 
ren.     And  for  the  fame  purpofs 
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alfo  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  often 
applied  in  the  form  of  powder,  mix- 
ed up  with  fiigar.  There  are 
llrong  reafons  to  believe,  that  the 
virtues  of  borax  are  much  greater 
than  they  are  in  general  fuppofed  to 
be  ;  and  that  it  may  be  more  exten- 
lively  ufed  with  advantage. 

BOTRYS  ISuec.']  Herba,  fe- 
men. 

Chetiopodiuin  hotrys  Lin. 

Jerufalem  oak  ;  the  leaves  and 
feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a  ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a  warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a  carminative  peftoral ;  and  it 
has  alfo  been  recommended  as  an 
emmenagogue.  Infufions  of  it  may 
be  drank  as  tea :  and  in  this  form 
it  has  been  recommended  in  cafes 
of  chronic  catarrh.  But  the  proper 
menftruum  for  the  aftive  matter, 
toth  of  the  leaves  and  feed,  is  rec- 
tified fpirit. 

BRASSICA  IGen.-]  Herla.fe- 
m'tna. 

Brajfica  oleracea  L'ln. 
White  and  red  cabbages,  Sec, 
Thefe  ai'e  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufe.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 
hard  of  digeflion,  to  afford  little 
nourifliment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies ;  though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  They  tend 
ftrongly  to  putrefaftion,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almofl 
any  other  vegetable  ;  when  putrid 
their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft  of- 
fenfive,  greatly  refembling  that  of 
putrified  animal  fiibftances.  Hence 
it  ieems  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  few  of  the  oleraceous  herbs  are 
more  eaflly  foluble  in  the  ftornach, 
more  nutritious  or  lefs  remote  from 
the  nature  of  animal-food.  It  is 
undeniable,  that  in  general  at  leaft 


they  are  not  unwholefome  ;  that 
they  do  not  induce  or  promote  a  pu- 
trid difpofition  in  the  body  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  prove  a  falubrious  ali- 
ment ;  that  when  taken  freely,  they 
tend  to  ioofen  the  belly  ;  and  that 
their  laxative  matter  is  extrafted  by 
long  boiling  in  water.  Of  all  ihefe 
plants,  cauliflower  is  reckoned  the 
eafieft  of  digeflion.  The  white  is 
the  moll  fetid  ;  and  the  red  the 
moil  emolient  or  laxative  :  a  decoc- 
tion of  this  lafl  is  recommended  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  in 
hoarfenefs. 

Sliced  cabbage  caflced  up  with 
fait,  &c.  becomes  four,  keeps  long, 
is  ufed  in  Germany  at  table  under 
the  name  of  fourcrout ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  introduced  as  an  article 
of  diet  with  the  Britifh  forces,  ei- 
ther in  garrifons  befieged,  or  on 
long  voyages.  It  is  now  clearly 
demonftrated,  that  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions  It  operates  as  a  moil  powerful 
preventive  of  fcorbutus  ;  and  that 
it  has  even  had  very  great  influence 
in  curing  the  difeafe  after  it  has  ta- 
ken place. 

Cabbage  has  alfo  been  ufed  for 
medical  purpofes  as  externally  ap- 
plied. The  leaves  gently  bruifed  are 
often  applied  to  parts  previoufly 
bliftered,  with  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting a  confiderable  difcharge. 
They  excite  a  confiderable  wa- 
tery difcharge  through  the  fkin  in 
cafes  of  anafarca,  particnlarly  when 
applied  to  the  ankles  :  And  they 
have  fometimes  even  the  effeft  of 
inducing  vefications.  As  thus  ex- 
ternally applied,  they  have  in  forae 
inflances  produced  a  complete  dif- 
charge of  the  water  in  cafes  of  ana-^ 
farca. 

BRASSICA  MARINA, 

\__Brun.~\ 

Convolvulus  foldanella  Lin. 

Sea  coleworts,  Scots  fcurvygrafs, 
or  foldanella  j  the  leavesr 

This 
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This  IS  a  trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  llalks,  yield  a  milky 
juice. 

Soldanella  is  a  flrong  cathartic, 
operatin,!^  very  chuilifhly,  and  hence 
defervedly  rejefted  from  pratStice. 
Thofe  who  recommend  its  ufe  differ 
confiderably  with  regard  to  the 
dofe  ;  feme  direct  half  a  dram  ;  o- 
thers  three  drams,  and  others  a 
whole  handful. 

BRTTANNICA,    vide  Lapa- 

THUM. 

BRYONIA  lEd.']  Radix. 

Bryonia  alba  Lin. 

"White  bryony,  or  wild  vine  ;  the 
roots. 

This  is  a  rough  plant,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  buflies.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometiir.es  as  thick 
as  a  man's  thigh  ;  their  fmell,  when 
frefli  is  ilrong  and  difagreeable ; 
the  taile  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting  :  the  juice  is  fo  Iharp,  as 
in  a  little  time  to  excoriate  the  llcin  : 
in  drying,  they  iofe  great  part  of 
their  acrimony  5  and  almofl  the  whole 
of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a  ftrong  irritating 
cathartic  ;  and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times  been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in 
maniacal  cafes,  in  feme  kinds  of 
drcpfies,  and  in  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a  quick  folution 
of  vifcid  juices,  and  a  fudden  fti- 
mulus  on  the  folids,  were  required. 
An  extraft  prepared  by  water,  afts 
more  mildly  and  with  greater  fafety 
than  the  root  in  fubilance  ;  given 
from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  it  is 
faid  to  prove  a  gentle  purgati^'e, 
and  likewile  to  operate  powerfully 
by  urine 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  difcutient. 


Hence,  although  this  as  well  as 
many  other  diaftic  and  aftive  ar- 
ticles are  now  rejefted  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  yet  we  think  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  retained,  but 
that  a  place  ihould  alfo  be  given 
in  our  pliamaeopoeias  to  the  ex" 
tract. 

BUGLOSSUM  IGen.-}  Radix, 
folia. 

Anchiifa  officinalis  Lin. 

Garden  buglofs  ;  the  root  and 
leaves 

This  is  a  rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly  : 
a  wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with  in 
hedges  and  among  corn,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  garden  only  in  being 
fmaller.  Buglofs  has  a  flimy  fweet- 
ifh  talle,  accompanied  with  a  kind 
of  coolnefs  :  the  roots  are  the  moft 
glutinous,  and  the  flowers  the  leaft 
fo»  The  flowers  are  one  of  the 
four  called  cordial  flowers :  the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  intitle 
them  to  this  appellation,  is,  that 
they  moderately  cool  and  foften 
without  offending  the  palate  or  flo- 
mach  ;  and  thus,  in  warm  climates^ 
or  m  hot  difeafes,  may  in  fome 
meafure  refrefh  the  patient ;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  very  rairely  em- 
ployed. 

BURSA  PAST0RIS*[5/-«n.] 

Folia. 

Thlajijl  hvrja  paftbris  Lin. 

Shepherd's  purfe  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafle 
places,  and  is  found  in  flower  ail 
the  fummer,  Shepherds-purfe  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  5n  aftrin- 
gent,  and  ftrongly  recommended  in 
diarrhagas,dyfenreries,  uterine  fluors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
allringents  of  any  kind  can  avaiL 
Some  have  efleemed  it  fo  powerful 
a  ilyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ex= 
hibited  internally.  Others  have 
thought 
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thought  it  to  be  of  a  hot  fiery  na- 
ture, and  fuppofed  it  to  flop  fluxes 
and  hxmorrhagies,  by  coat^ulating 
the  juices  like  alkohol,  and  burning 
or  fearing  the  orifices  of  the  vefTels. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  fhepherds- 
purfe  difcover  little  foundation  for 
(either  of  the fe  opinions  ;  it  has  no 
perceptible  heat,  acrimony,  or  pun- 
gency, and  fcarcely  any  aitringen- 
cy  ;  the  tade  is  ahnofl  merely  her- 
baceous, fo  as  fufficiently  to  warrant 
the  epithet  given  this  plant  by  Mr 
Ray,  Fatuum.  And  although  it  be 
Hill  retained  in  raoll  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  yet  it  is  hardly  in 
ufe  in  Britain. 

BUXUS  IBrun.-]  Folia,  n^ium. 

Buxiis  fempervirens  Lin. 

Box  tree  ;  the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a  fmall  treej^^growing 
wild  in  fome  places  of  Kent  and  Sur- 
ry. The  wood  is  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, more  folid,  compa£l,  and  pon- 
derous than  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean woods.  The  leaves  have  a 
ftrong  naufeous  tafte,  and,  when 
frefh,  a  fetid  fmell :  they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
dram.  A  decoftion  of  the  wood  is 
recommended  by  fome  as  powerful- 
ly fudorific,  preferable  even  to  gua- 
iacum  :  but  the  talte  readily  difco- 
vers  that  it  wants  th€  qualities  of 
that  wood.  Neither  the  Wood  nor 
leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at  prefent 
employed  for  any  medicinal  purpofe 
in  Britain  ;  and  they  are  now  re- 
jefted  by  our  colleges  :  Biit  from 
their  a6live  qualities,  particularly 
that  of  the  leaves,, they  deferve  fome 
attention,  and  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
%'antageoufly  fubftituted  for  expen- 
,  five  articles  imported  from  abroad. 

CACOA  lSuec.-\  Nuclei. 
Thiobroma  cdcoa  Lin, 
Chocolate  nuts, 

Tliefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ame- 
tkan  tree  refembling  the  almond. 


The  tree,  through  fmall,  bears  a 
large  fruit,  fliaped  like  a  cucumber, 
which  contains  thirty  or  more  of 
the  nuts.  Thefe,  by  prcfTure,  yield 
a  confide'rable  quantity  of  a  fluid 
oil.  Boiled  in  water,  they  give  out 
a  large  portion  of  a  febaceous  mat- 
ter, which  congeals  on  the  furface 
of  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the 
preparation  of  the  diuretic  liquor 
chocolate.  This  is  a  mild,  unftu- 
ous,  nutritious  fluid,  capable  of 
foftening  acrimonious  humours,  and 
of  great  fervice  in  confumptive  dif- 
orders  ;  efpecially  if  made  v/ith 
milk,  and  with  only  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  aromatics. 

CAJEPUT   \Suec.'\   Oleum. 

JMaleleuca  leucadendron, 

Cajeput  oil. 

This  article  has  never  yet  had 
any  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  \ 
but  it  is  introduced  into  fome  of 
the  beft  foreign  ones  ;  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  feveral  writers  on  the 
materia  raedica  as  an  article  in  very 
high  efteem  among  the  eafl:ern  na- 
tions, particularly  in  India.  It  is 
faid  to  be  obtained  by  diftillation, 
from  the  fruit  of  the  maleleuca  leu- 
cadendron.  When  brought  into 
this  country  it  is  a  liquid  of  a  green- 
ifli  colour,  of  a  fragrant,  but  at  the 
fame  time  a  very  peculiar  odour, 
and  of  a  warm  pungent  tafl;e.  Some 
authors,  however,  reprefent  this  oil 
as  being,  when  of  the  befl;  quality, 
a  white  or  colourlefs  fluid  ;  and  it 
has  been  faid  by  the  authors  of  the 
Difpenfatorium  Brunfvicenfe,  v/hen 
prepared  in  Europe  from  the  feeds 
fent  from  India,  to  be  entirely  of 
this  appearance. 

Hitherto  the  oleum  cajeput  has 
been  but  little  employed,  either  in 
Britain  of  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  in  India  it  is  ufed  both 
internally  and  externally,  add'  is 
highly  extolled  for  its  medical  pro- 
U  peities= 
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perties.  It .  is  applied  externally 
where  a  warm  and  peculiar  ttimulus 
is  requifite  J  it  is  employed  for  re- 
itoring  vigour  after  luxations  and 
fprains,  and  for  eafing  violent  pain 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes,  in 
tQoth-ach,  and  fimilar  affeftians; 
but  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated 
as  taken  internally,  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly faid  to  operate  as  a  very 
powerful  remedy  againft  tympanitic 
affeftions. 

CALAMINARIS  L'APIS 

l_Lond.  Ed  3 

Zwcum  calamlharls. 

Calamy,  or  calamine  ftone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully 
in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  either  in  diilinft  mines, 
or  intermingled  with  the  ores  of  dif- 
ferent metals.  It  is  ufually  of  a 
greyifli,  brownifh,  yellowifli,  or  pal-e 
reddifli  colour ;  confidcrably  hard, 
though  n<Jt  fufficiently  fa  to  ftrike 
fire  with  ftecL  It  has  been  looked 
upon  by  fome  as  a  fimple  earth,  by 
others  as  an  iron  ore  ;  later  experi- 
ments have  difcovered  it  to  be  an 
ore  of  zinc.  Calamine  is  generally 
roafted  or  calcined  before  it  comes 
into  the  (hops,  in  order  to  feparate 
fome  fulphureous  or  arfenical  m.at- 
ter  which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
pofed  to  contain,  and  to  render  it 
more  eafily  reducible  into  a  fine 
powder.  In  this  ftate  it  is  employed 
in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of 
thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes  : 
for  drying  up  moift,  running  ulcers; 
!»nd  healing  excoriations.  It  is  the 
balls  of  an  officinal  epulotic  cerate,, 
ihe  ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris. 

CALAMUS  AP^OMATICUS 
'^Lond.  Ed.~\   Radix. 

yicorus  calavius  JLin. 

Sweet  flag  ;  the  roots. 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
kaves, ths  common  uisi  but  in  other 


refpefts  differs  gre&tly  from  it  :  the 
ftalks  grows  at  a  little  diftance  from 
the  leaves ;  the  lower  half,  up  to 
where  the  flowers  come  forth,  is 
roundifli ;  the  part  above  this,  broad 
like  the  other  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  very  fmall,  whitlfh,  and  fland  ia 
a  kind  of  head  about  the  fize  of  ^ 
finger.  This  plant  grows  plentifully 
in  rivulets  and  marfhy  places  about 
Norwich  and  other  parts  of  this 
illand,  in  the  canals  of  Holland,  m 
Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  (hops  have  been 
ufually  fupplied  from  the  LevanE 
with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our 
own  growth. 

Ttie  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted  on 
the  fides,  internally  of  a  white  co- 
lour, and  loofe  fpongy  texture  ;  its 
fmell  is  ftrong  j  the  tafle  warm.acrida 
bitteri(h>  and  aromatic  ;  both  the 
fni,ell  and  tafte  are  improved  by  ex- 
ficcation.  This  root  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  carminative  and 
ftomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  praftice. 
It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates  :  but,  this  affertion 
is  by  no  means  ftri£lly  true.  It  is, 
neverthelefs,  a  fufficiently  elegan£ 
aromatic.  It  was  formerly  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mithridate  and  the- 
riacaof  the  London  pharmacopoeia  j 
and  in  the  aromatic  and  ftomachie 
tinftures,  and  compound  arum  pow- 
der, of  the  Edinburgh  ;  bat  it  is 
now  rejefted  from  thefe,  and  it 
does  not  at  piefent  enter  any  offici- 
nal preparation.  The  frefh  root, 
candied  after  the  manner  directed 
for  candying  eryngo  root,  is  faid  to-' 
be  uied  at  Conflantinople  as  a  pre- 
fervative  againft  epidemic  difeafen. 
The  leaves  of  thia  plant  have  a  fweet 
fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 
thougbk 
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ifc"hongh  weaker,  than  that  of  the 
roots  ;  but  they  have  no  place  ei- 
ther in  the  Britifli  or  foreign  jphar- 
niacopceias. 

CALENDULA  IBrun.^  Flos. 

Calendula  cJficinaUs  Lin. 

Garden  marigold  ;  the  flower. 

This  herb  is  common  in  garden's, 
^•here  jt  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummero  Marigold 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 
and  attenuating .;  and  alfo  cardiac, 
alcxipharmac,  and  fudorific :  they 
have  been  principally  celebrated  in 
vitcrine  obilru-dtions,  in  the  jaundice, 
and  for  throwing,  out  the  fmall- 
pox.  Their  fenfible  qualities  give 
little  foundation  for  thefe  virtues  : 
they  have  fcarcely  any  tafte,  and  no 
confiderable  fmeil.  The  leaves  of 
the  plant  difcover  a  vifcid  fvveetilh- 
ntfs,  accompanied  with  a  more 
durable  faponaceous  pungency  and 
v:armth  :  thefe  feem  capable  of  an- 
fwering  fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a 
llimulatin^  and  aperient  medicine  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  are  fp,  little  em- 
ployed in  Britain,  that  they  have 
HOW  no  place  in  our  pharmacopoei- 
as, and  they  are  alfo  rejefted  from 
feveral  of  the  lateft  and  befl  foreign 


CALX  VIVA  {Lond.  Ed.-] 

Lapis  calcareus  pur  us  rectus  ujlus. 

Quicklime. 

Quicklime  Is  ufually  prepared  a- 
mong  us  by  calcining  certain  flones 
of  the  chalky  kind.  All  chalks 
-  and  marbles  burn  into  quicklime  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  more 
compaft  the  fl;one,  generally  the 
ftronger  is  tlie  lime.  In  maritime 
countries,  in  defeft  of  the  proper 
ftones,  fea-fliells  are  made  ufe  of, 
U'hich  afford  a  calx  agreeing  in  moil 
*'   ^.refpefts  with  the  fl;one  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefli 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
tolive,  being  thus  freed  from  fixt 
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air.  In  this  flate  they  are  employ- 
ed in  fome  external  applications  as 
a  depilatory  ;  for  rendering  fulphur 
foluble  in  water,  and  for  depriving 
alkalies  of  their  hxt  air,  thus  increa- 
fmg  their  power,  either  for  the 
purpofes  of  a  cauilic,  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  diffolve  oils 
for  making  foap.  If  the  Hme  be 
expoftd  for  a  length  cf  time  to  the 
air,  it  abforbs  water ;  falls  by  de- 
greeii  into  a  powder  ;  a«d,  attrafl- 
i«g  fixt  air,  lofes  greatly  of  its  acri- 
mony. 

Waterpourcd-dire(9;ly  upon  quick- 
lime, takes  up  a  portion  of  iX. ;  the 
folujtion  has  a  Itrong  tafte, fomewhat 
llyptic,  drying  the  morith,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  kind  of  fweet- 
nefs.  This  liquor  does  not  effervefce 
with  acids,  but  is  rendered  by  fixt 
air  turbid  and  milky :  as  prevent- 
ing the  coagulation  of  milk,  it  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  along  with 
milk  diet ;  agitated  with  expreffed 
oils,  it  unites  with  them  into  a  thici 
compound,  recommended  by.  Dr 
Slaire,  and  much  ufed  againfl  burns 
and  inflammations.  Both  the  fimple 
Solution  of  the  lime,  and  the  folu- 
tion'  impregnated  with  other  mate- 
rials, are  direftcd  cts  of^cinal,  under 
the  title  of  lime  water. 

Lime  water,  drar^k  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  and  continued  for 
a  length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  and 
other  obllinate  chronic  diforders. 
It  frequently  promotes  urine,  and 
not  unfrequeutly  the  cuticular  dif- . 
charge  :  for  the  moft  part'  it  binds 
the  belly,  and  fometimes  produces 
troublefome  codivenefs,  unlefs  this 
effeft  be  occafionally  provided  a- 
gaipft,  by  the  interpofition  of  proper 
medicines.  It  does  good  fervlcg  in 
debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifcera  in 
general ;  in  thofe  of  the  uterine  and 
feminal  veffels,  fiuor  albus,  chronic 
menorrhagiaj  and  gleets,  it  is  par- 
z       .       '  ticulaily 
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ticularly  recommetic^ed-  Care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  ufe  this  medicine 
too  liberally  in  hot  bilous  conflitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  patient  is  much 
emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak,  or 
at  the  time  of  any  critical  or  perio- 
dical evacuations.  It  has  been  ufed 
as  lithpntriptic  ;  and  although  inca- 
pable of  diffolving  calculi  in  the  uri- 
nary organs,  yet  under  its  ufe  calcu- 
lous patients  have  experienced  great 
relief.  In  the  form  of  injeftion  it 
is  very  effeftual  in  killing  and  bring- 
ing off  afcarides. 

GAMPHORA  lLond.Ed.-[ 

Lauras  camphora  Lin. 

Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a  very  peculiar  fub- 
flance,  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
ibiid  concrete,  chiefly  extrailed 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  tree 
growing  in  Sumatra  and  Japan. 
The  former  is  by  much  the  beft. 
As  it  firft  fubliraes  from  the  wood, 
it  appears  browniih,  compofed  of 
femipelUicid  grains  mixed  with  dirt; 
in  this  flate  it  is  exported  by  the 
Dutch,  and  purified  by  a  fccond 
fubhmation  ;  after  which,  it  is  re- 
duced into  loaves  (in  which  it  is 
brought  to  us)  probably  by  fufion 
in  clofe  veffels  ;  for  it  does  not  af- 
fume  this  form  in  fublimation. 
Camp'>  )r  is  procurable  in  fniall 
quantities  from  various  other  vege- 
tables by  diilillation.  It  may  be 
confidcred  as  a  peculiar,  concrete, 
very  volatile  effential  oil. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel- 
lucid, fomewhat  unftuous  to  the 
touch;  of  abitterifh,  aromatic, acrid 
tafte,  yet  accompanied  with  a  fenfe 
•  of  coolnefs  ;  of  a  fmell  fomewhat 
like  that  of  rofemaiy,  but  much 
ftronger.  It  is  totally  volatile,  and 
inflammable  ;  foluble  in  vinous  fpi- 
r«ts,  oils,  and  the  mineral  acids ;  not 
in  water,  alkaline  liquors,  or  the 
acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  concrete  is  elleemed  one  of  the 
rooft   efficacious  diaphoretics  j  ar^d 


has  long  been  celebrated  in  malig- 
nant  fevers,  and  epidemical  dillem- 
pers.  In  dilirium,  where  opiates 
fail  of  procuring  deep,  and  aggra- 
vate the  fymptoms,  this  medicine 
frequently  iucceeds." 

Dr  Alexander,  fome  time  ago  a 
practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  made 
many  experiments  on  this  article, 
particularly  by  taking  it  himfclf  ia 
large  dofes.  On  taking  a  fcvuple 
of  camphor,  he  found  his  pulfe 
fom.ewhat  lefs  frequent :  on  taking 
two,  his  pulfe  fell  from  77  to  70, 
but  returned  to  77  in  lefs  than  half 
an  hour  ;  at  which  time  vertigo  and 
a  gradual  abolition  of  confcioufnefs 
came  on,  fucceeded  by  violent 
retchings,  convulfions,  and  mania, 
the  pulfe  rihng  to  100.  He  then 
began  to  recover  his  recolleftion, 
felt  extremely  hot,  with  tremors  of 
the  whole  body.  By  uling  warm 
water  he  threw  up  the  camphor,  the 
effeils  of  which  gradually  wore  off, 
only  he  felt  his  body  for  two  days 
very  fore  and  rigid. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  written 
an  exprefs  cliffertation  De  Caniphor^B 
uj'u  'itiicnio  fecurlffimo  et  prtEJlantiJft- 
^10.  The  fubilauce  of  his  obferva- 
tions  is,  that  camphor  feems  to  pe- 
netrate very  quickly  thro'  the  whol,e 
body,  and  increafe  perfpiration : 
that  though  given  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a  dram,  diffolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine  and  duly  diluted,  it  does  not 
raife  the  pulfe,  or  occafion  any 
liea-t,  but  rather  caufes  a  fenfe  of 
coolnefs  about  the  prscordia  :  that 
on  continuing  its  ufe  for  fome  t'ime, 
the  blood  became  fenllbly  more 
fluid,  and  the  quantity  of  watery 
ferumj  which  the  habit  before  a- 
bounded  with,  was  confiderably  di- 
rainiihed  :  that  in  malignant  fevei-s, 
and  all  diforders,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  proceeding  from  an  acrid 
or  putrefceut  ftate  of  the  juices, 
camphor  has  excfllent  effefts,  cor- 
re6ling  the  acrimony,  expelling  ti^e 
putrid  morbific  matter  thrqugh  the 
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cutaneous  pores,  and  preventing  an 
inflammation  or  fphacelus,  where 
there  is  previoufly  any  difpofition 
thereto  :  that,  by  ilrengthtning  the 
vefFels,  it  reftrains  hasmorrhagies 
happening  in  acute  fevers,  and  pro- 
motes critical  and  periodical  evacu 
ations ;  that  it  expels  even  the  ve- 
ifereal  virus  ;  that  he  has  known 
examples  of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
camphor  alone,  a  purgative  only  be 
ing  prcmifed;  and  that  in  recent 
infe6tions  he  has  found  no  medicine 
equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  inflam- 
matory cafes,  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  mortification,  intenfe  heat, 
thirit,  or  where  the  ilcin  is  dry  and 
parched,  whether  before  or  after  a 
dtlirium  has  come  on,  fmall  dofes  of 
camphor  joined  with  nitre  produ- 
ced happy  effefts,  almoft  immedi- 
ately relieving  the  fymptoms,  occa- 
fioning  a  calm  flcep  and  plentiful 
fweat,  without  fatiguing  the  pati- 
ent. He  farther  obferves,  that  this 
fimple,  by  its  antiphloglftic  quality, 
prevents  the  ill  effe£ls  of  the  more 
irritating  medicines ;  that  cantha- 
rides,  and  the  acrid  ftimulating  ca- 
thartics and  diuretics,  Sy  the  ad- 
mixture of  a  fmall  proportion  of 
camphor,  become  much  more  mild 
and  fafe  in  operation. 

The  common  dofe  of  camphor  is 
from  one  grain  to  ten.  It  enters 
feveral  officinal  preparations,  both 
for  external  and  internal  ufe  ;  par- 
ticularly the  linimentum  camphoras, 
linimentum  faponis,  balfamum,  ano- 
dynum,  oleum  camphoratum,  fpt. 
vinofus  camphoratus,  miftura  cam- 
phorata,  tin6lura  opii  camphorata, 
&;c. 

In  modern  pradlice,  it  is  exter- 
nally employed  chiefly  to  diminifh 
inflammation,  to  difcufs  tumor,  to 
obviate  gangrene,  to  fl;imulate  in 
local  palfy,  and  to  allay  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  pains.  laternaliy,  it 
is  given  in  nervous  affeftions,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  the  vis  vitse,  and  al- 
levirvting fpafmodic complaints:  with 


the  fame  view  to  the  vis  vitiE,  to  ob- 
viate putrefcence,  and  to  procure 
fleep,  it  is  ufed  in  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phous kind.  Some  recommend  it 
as  Angularly  ufeful  in  cafes  of  ardor 
urins  ;  and  others  find  it  efficacious 
in  what  are  called  nervous  head- 
achs. 

CANCRORUM  CHEL^ 

Cancer  pagurus  Lin, 

Crabs  claws. 

Thefe  are  the  black  tips  of  the 
claws  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  fea- 
crab.  After  being  broken  down, 
and  well  wafhed  in  boiling  water, 
they  are  reduced  to  powder,  and 
employed  as  an  abforbent.  They 
confift  of  a  calcareous  animal  earth, 
and  of  courfe  neutralize  thofe  acids 
with  which  they  come  in  contaft 
in  the  primce  vIe.  But  befides  an 
earth,  they  contain  alio  a  glutinous 
animal  matter,  which  gives  them  a 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels :  hence  abforbents  from 
the  mineral  kingdom  are  perhaps 
preferable;  but  while  thefe,  as 
magnefia,  often  operate  as  cathar- 
tics, the  cheljF  ca;icrorum  tend  ra- 
ther to  bind  the  body  ;  a  circum- 
ftance  which  renders  them  prefer- 
able in  fome  cafes.  They  enter 
fome  officinal  preparations,  as  the 
pulvis  e  chelis  cancrorum  compoli- 
tus.  The  chelae  cancrorum  have 
now  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  They  employ  for 
the  fame  purpofes  the  article  next 
to  be  mentioned,  which  is  now  re- 
jelled  by  the  London  college. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  dial 
lEd.-] 

Cancer  ajlacus  L'ln, 

Crabs  eyes. 

The  Edinburgh  college  are,  we 
think,  in  the  right  in  retaining  this 
article  in  preference  to  the  former, 
as  being  a  more  pure  abforben,t 
earth:  but  it  is  with  little  propriety 
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that  they  have  retained  the  antient 
name,  which  has  often  led  to  an 
abfurd  miftake  :  for  the  article  de- 
nominated crabs  eyes  is  a  ftony 
concretion  fovind  in  the  head,  fto- 
xnach,  and  other  parts  of  a  particu- 
lar fptcies  of  crab.  Hence  in  the 
beft  foreign  pharmacopoeias  they 
are  denominated  cancrorura  calcuH, 
lapilh,  &c. 

The  calculi  cancrorum  are  gene- 
rally about  the  fize  of  peas,  or 
larger.  They  are  of  a  fpherical 
fn.ape,  but  a  little  flatted  on  one 
fide.  Ttieyareofa  white  colour, 
b^jt  fomf  times  witha  reddifli  orblue- 
ifh  call:,  and  internally  of  a'  lamina- 
ted ftrufture.  The  greatell  part  of 
them  are  the  produce  of  Mufcovy, 
particularly  of  the  river  Don,  where 
the  dead  crabs  are  laid  upon  the 
lianks  in  heaps,  to  piitrify,.  after 
\vhich  the  ttones  are  picked  out. 

The  earth  of  crab-ftones  is  faid 
to  differ  materially  from  the  pre- 
■cedina^  article,  in  not  being  con- 
vertible into  quicklime;  but  their 
medical  differences  are  very  incon- 
iidcrable;  folutions  of  the  two  ar- 
ticles in  vinegar,  or  other  vegetable 
<ir  animal  acids,  being  nearly  alike. 
As  well  as  the  former  article,  they 
are  employed  as  abforbents,  and 
are  fometimcs  very  ufeful  in  the 
diarrhcEas  of  children,  arifing  from 
acidity,  where  any  objedlion  occurs 
to  the  employment  of  magnefia. 

Crabs  ftones  are  faid  by  mofl  v^x\- 
ters  on  the  materia  medica  to  be 
frequently  counterfeited  with  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  or  compofitions  of 
chalk  with  mucilaginous  fubflances. 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tifed,  may  be  very  eafdy  difcover- 
ed  ;  the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon 
breaking  the  genuine  ;  more  readily 
inibibing  water ;  adhering  to  the 
.tongue ;  and  difioh'ing  in  vinegar, 
or  th~e  ftronger  acids  diluted  with 
v/iitefj  either  eutirely,  or  r»ot  -d.  all, 


or  by  piecemeal ;  while  the  true 
crabs  eyes,  digefted  in  thefe  liquors, 
become  foft  and  tranfparent,  their 
original  form  remaining  the  fame  ; 
this  change  is  o^ing  to  the  earthy 
part,  on  which  depended  their  opa- 
city and  hardnefs,  being  diffolved 
by  the  gentle  adlion  of  the  acid, 
which  leaves  theconglutinating  mat- 
ter unhurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA  {_Lond. 
Ed.']    Cortex. 

Wlnterania  canelJa  Lin. 

Can  ell  a  alba. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  rolled 
up  into  long  quills,  thicker  than  cin- 
namon, and  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly of  a  whitifti  colour,  lightly  in- 
clining to  yellow.  It  is  the  produce 
of  a  tali  tree  growing  in  greatplenty 
in  the  low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  American  iflands.  Infufionsof 
it  in  wa4cr  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
and  fmell  of  the  canella  ;  but  th^y 
are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic. 
Tinftm-es  in  rectified  fpirit  have  the 
warmth  of  the  bark,  but  little  of  its 
fmell.  Proof-fpirit  dilTolves  the  a/- 
romatic  as  well  a'!  the  bitter  matter 
of  the  canella,  and  is  therefore  the 
beft  menftruum' 

The  canella  is  the  interior  bark, 
freed  from  an  outward  thin  rough 
one,  and  dried  in  the  fhade.  The 
(hops  diftinguifli  two  forts  of  canel- 
la, differing  from  each  other  in  the 
length  and  thicknefs  of  the  quills  ; 
they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame 
tree,  the  thicker  being  taken  from 
the  trunk,  and  the  thinner  from  the 
branches.  This  bark  is  a  warm  pun- 
gent aromatic,  not  of  the  mofl  a- 
greeable  kind:  nor  are  any  of  the 
preparations  of  it  very  grateful. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employed 
where  a  warm  ftimulant  to  the  llo-:. 
mach  is  necelTary,  and  as  a  corri- 
gent  of  other  articles.  It  is  now, 
howevci,  little  ufed  in  compofi- 
tioii  by  the  London  cull'^ge ;  the 
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only  officirval  formula  which  it  enters 
being  the  pulvis  aloeticus  :  but  with 
the  Edinburgh  college  it  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  tinftura  amara,  vi- 
num  amarum,  vinum  rhei,  &c.  It 
is  ufeful  as  covering  the  tafle  of 
fome  other  arti.cles. 

CANNABIS  IBrun.']  Semen, 

Cannabis  fallva  Lin. 

Hemp ;  the  feed. 

This  plant,  when  frefli,hasa  rank 
narcotic  fraell:  the  water  in  which 
the  ftalks  are  foaked,  in  order  to  fa- 
cihtate  the  fepaiation  of  the  tough 
rind  for  mechanic  ufes,  is  faid  to  be 
violently  poifonous,  and  to  produce 
its  effefts  almoft  as  foon  as  drank. 
The  feeds  alfo  have  fome  fmell  of 
the  herb;  their  tafte  is  unftuous  and 
fweetifh  ;  on  expreffion  they  yield  a 
confiderabie  quantity  of  infipid  oil; 
hence  they  are  recommended  (boil- 
ed in  milk,  or  triturated  with  water 
into  an  emulfion)  againft  coughs, 
beat  of  urine,  and  the  like.  They 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  inconti- 
nence of  urine,  and  foi  reftraining 
venereal  appetites ;  but  experience 
does  not  warrant  their  having  any 
virtues  of  this  kind.  But  although 
the  feejds  only  have  hitherto  been 
principally  in  ufe,  yet  other  parts 
of  the  plant  feem  to  be  more  ailive, 
and  may  be  conildercd  as  deferving 
farther  attention. 

CANTHARIS  \_Lond.Ed.^ 

Meloe  'veficatorius  Lin, 

The  Spanifli  fly. 

Thefe   infefts   are   of  a  fhiuing 

green     colour,    intermingled    with 

more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a  gold 

yellow.     They  are  found  adhering 

to  different  kind  of  trees  and  herbs, 

in  Spain,  Italy,   and  France  ;  the 

S  largeil   come   from  Italy,   but  the 

.^mailer  kind   from   Spain  are  pre- 

•'^ferred. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious; applied  to  the  flcin,  they 
iiril  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 


riate the  part,  raifing  a  more  per- 
fect bliflier  than  any  of  the  vegetable 
acrids,  and  occafioning  a  more  plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  ferum.  Even  the 
external  application  of  cantharides 
is  often  followed  by  a  fl,ranguary,  ac- 
companied with  thirft  and  feverilh 
heat:  this  inconvenience  may  be  re- 
medied by  foft  unftuous  or  mucila- 
ginous liquors  liberally  drank.  The 
ftranguary  is  probably  owing  to  the 
aftion  of  the  abforbed  aftive  parts 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Cantharides  taken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a  difcharge  of  blood  by 
urine,  with  exquihte  pain  :  if  the 
dofe  be  confiderabie,  they  feem  to  in- 
flame and  exulcerate  the  whole  in- 
teftinal  canal ;  the  {tools  become 
mucous  and  purulent ;  the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous  ;  intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ;  the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.  Ajl  thefe  terrible 
confequences  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened from  a  few  grains.  Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a  quar.- 
ter  of  a  grain  iiiflg-fne  the  kidneys, 
and  occalion  blocJdy  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are  neverthelefs 
cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not  only 
fafe  but  of  fingular  efiicacy  for  the 
cure  of  difeafes  that  yield  little  tb 
medicines  of  a  milder  clafs.  In 
phlegmatic  habits,  where  the  vif- 
cera  are  overloaded,  and  the  kid- 
neys and  ureters  obftrufted  with 
thick  vlfcid  mucous  matter,  cantlia- 
rides  have  excellent  efxefts  :  here 
the  abounding-  mucus  defends  the 
foiids  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fly, 
till  it  is  itfelf  expelled  ;  when  the 
medicine  ought  to.be  difcontinued, 
Groenvelt  employed  cantharides 
with  great  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  ob- 
ilinate  fuppreffions  of  urine,  and 
ulcerations  of  the  bladder  ;  giving 
very  confiderabie  dofes  made  into 
bolufes  with  camphor;  and  inter- 
pofing  large  draughts  of  emulfions, 
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milk,  or  other  emollient  liquids;  by 
this  means  the  exceffive  irritation 
which  they  would  otherwife  have 
occafioned,  was  in  a  great  meafure 
prevented.  The  camphor  did  not 
perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
effedl,  as  is  generally  imagined; 
fince  it  has  no  fenfible  quality  that 
promifes  any  conliderable  abate- 
ment of  the  acrimony  of  canthari- 
des:  nitre  would  anfwerall  that  the 
camphor  is  fuppofed.  to  perform: 
this,  with  milk,  or  emollient  muci- 
laginous liquors,  drank  in  large 
quantity,  are  the  beft  correftors. 
Cantharides,  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
may  be  given  with  fafety  alfo  in 
other  cafes.  Dr  Mead  obferves,  that 
the  obltinate  gleets  which  fre- 
quently remain  after  the' cure  of  ve- 
nereal maladies,  and  which  rarely 
yield  to  balfamic  medicines,  are  ef- 
fedtually  remedied  by  cantharides  ; 
and  that  no  one  remedy  is  more  ef- 
ficacious in  leprous  diforders  ;  in 
which  laft,  proper  purgatives  are  to 
be  oecafionally  taken  during  theufe 
of  the  cantharides.  The  beil  and 
fafeft  preparation  of  cantharides  for 
thefe  purpofes,  is  a  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture ;  and  indeed  in  all  cafes  the 
tinfhure  is  far  preferable,  for  inter- 
nal ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

On  an  idea  of  the  Itimulus  accu- 
mulated about  the  genital  organs 
being  propagated  to  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  tinfture  has  alfo  been  recom- 
mended in  diabetes,  leucorrhoea,  a- 
menorrhoea,  6ic.  but  from  the  dan- 
.^erous  effefts  fometimes  obferved 
from  feemingly  inconiiderable  dofes, 
cantharides  are  now  almoll  entirely 
confined  to  external  application. 

They  are  fometimes  ufed  as 
merely  rtibefacient,  as  in  friction, 
with  the  tinAure,  on  indolent  fwell- 
iings,  or  in  form  of  weak  plaller,  but 
moil  commonly  in  form  of  full  bli- 
fter,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  reheving 


torpor,  of  determining  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  from  the  part  affedtecl 
to  the  part  of  application,  of  dif- 
charging  ferum,  and  of  relieving 
fpafms  in  certain  internal  parts. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are  ex- 
tra died  by  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof-fpirit,  and  water;  but  do  not 
arife  in  dillillation.  The  vratery  and 
fpirituous  extrafts  blifter  as  freely 
as  the  fly  in  fubftancej;  whilft  the  fly 
remaining  after  the  feveralmenftiua 
have  performed  their  office,  is  to  the 
tafte  infipid,and  does  not  in  the  leaft 
blifter, or  inflame  thefldn;  hence  the 
vnguenttim  ex  infufo  canthar'idiim  : 
But  befides  this,  cantharides  are 
the  aftlve  bafis  of  feveral  other  of- 
ficinal preparations,  as  the  tintlura 
cantharidis,  emplaftrum  canthari-^ 
dis,  unguentum  cantharidis,  &:c. 

CAPPARIS  [^rtt«.]  Radic'n 
cortex  etjlorum  geninnE. 

Cai)paris fp'inoja  Lin. 

Caper  bufli;  the  bark  of  the  root 
and  buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  low  prickly  bufli,  found 
wild  in  Italy  and  other  countries ; 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they  take 
root  between  the  bricks,  and  endure 
for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afli  colour,  with  feveral 
tranfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  furface  j 
cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry,  it  rolls 
up  into  quills.  This  bark  has  a 
bilterifli  acrid  tafte  ;  it  is  reckoned, 
aperient  and  diuretic  ;  and  recom- 
mended in  feveral  chronic  diforders, 
for  opening  obftrutlions  of  the  vif- 
cera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are  fup- 
pofed to  excite  appetite,  and  pro- 
mote digeftion  :  and  to  be  particu- 
larly ufeful,  as  detergents  and  ape- 
rient,^, in  obftruftions  of  the  liver 
aad  fpleen.  Their  taile  and  virtues 
depend 
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depend  more  upon  the  faline  matter 
introduced  into  them,  than  on  the 
caper  buds. 

CARDAMINE  ILond,  Ed.-] 
Flos. 

Cardamine 'pratenfis  L'm. 

Ladies  Smock  ;  the  flower. 

Thecardamine  is  a  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  meadow  grounds, 
fends  forth  purplifli  flowers  in  the 
fpring  ;  and  in  its  fenlible  qualities 
refembles  the  najlurtium  aquaticum. 
Long  ago  it  was  employed  as  a  di- 
uretic }  and  of  late  it  has  been  in- 
troduced in  nervous  difeafes,  as  epi- 
lepfy,  hyfteria,  choraea,  allhma,  &c. 
A  dram  or  two  of  the  powder  is 
given  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  has 
kittle  fenfible  operation,  except  that 
it  fometimes  'fweats. 

CARDAMOMUM  MINUS 
'[_Lond.  Ed.'\   Semen. 

Amomum  cardamomum  Lin. 

Leffer  cardamom^ 

Formerly  a  place  was  given  in 
our  pharmacopoeias  to  differentkinds 
of  cardamom  feeds,  and  particularly 
to  the  large  as  well  as  the  fmall ; 
but  the  latter,  though  fcarce  half 
the  fize  of  the  former,  are  coniider- 
ably  ftronger  both  in  fmell  and 
tafte.  Hence  this  fort  has  long 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  other  in 
the  ftiops,  and  is  the  only  one  now 
direfted. 

Cardamom  feeds,  are  a  very  warm, 
grateful,  pungent  aromatic,  and  are 
frequently  employed  as  fuch  in  prac- 
tice :  they  are  faid  to  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  notwithftanding  their 
pungency,  they  do  not,  like  thofe 
of  the  pepper  kind,  immoderately 
heat  or  inflame  the  bowels.  Both 
water  and  reftified  fpirit  extraft 
their  virtues  by  infufion,  and  elevate 
them  in  diflillation  ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  th«  tinfture  and  difl:il- 
led  fpirit  are  confiderably  more 
grateful  than  the  infufion  and  diftil- 
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led  water :  the  watery  infufion  ap- 
pears turbid  and  mucilaginous  ;  the 
tindlure  made  in  fpirit,  limpid  and 
tranfparent.  The  huflcs  of  the  feeds, 
which  have  very  little  fmell  or  tafl:ep 
may  be  commodioufly  feparated,  by 
commiting  the  whole  to  the  mor- 
tar, when  the  feed  will  readily  pul- 
verife,  fo  as  to  be  freed  from  the 
fheli  by  the  fieve  :  this  fnould  not  be 
done  till  juft  before  ufing  them  ;  for 
if  kept  without  the  hu(ks,  they  foon 
lofe  confiderably  of  their  flavour. — 
The  officinal  preparations  of  thefe 
feeds  are  fpirltuous  tin6tures,  fimple 
and  compound  :  they  are  employed 
alfo  as  a  fpicy  ingredient  in  feveral 
of  the  officinal  compofitions, 

CARD  I  AC  A,  IGen.]  Folia. 

Leonurus  cardiaca  Lin. 

Motherwort ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places,  and  found  in  flower  greateil 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves 
have  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a  pretty 
ftrong  fmell :  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ufeful  in  hyfteric  diforders,  to 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  to  promote 
urine  ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  judged 
from  their  fmell  and  taflie,  that  their 
medicinal  virtues  are  confiderable, 
though  they  are  now  rejefted  both 
from  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacoposias. 

CARDUUS    BENEDICTUS 

\_Lond.  Ed.]   Herha. 

Centaurea  henediSa  J,Jn. 

Blefled  thiftle  ;  the  plant. 

T  his  is  an  annual  plant,  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  :  it  flowers  in  June 
and  Jiily,  and  perfefts  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be 
gathered  when  in  flower,  dried  in 
the  fliade,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a  pene- 
trating bitter  tafl:e,  not  very  ftrong 
or  very  durable,  aacompanied  with 
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an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they 
arc  in  great  meafure  freed  from  by- 
keeping.  Water  extrafts,  in  a  little 
time,  even  without  heat,  the  light- 
er and  more  grateful  parts  of  this 
plant;  if  the  digeftion  be  continued 
for  fome  hours,  the  difagreeable 
parts  are  taken  up  ;  a  ftrong  decoc- 
tion is  very  naufeous  and  ofFenlive 
to  the  ftomach.  Reftified  fpirit 
gains  a  very  pleafant  bitter  tafte, 
which  remains  uninjured  in  the  ex- 
traft. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to 
be  little  known  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. The  naufeous  decoftion  is 
fometimcs  ufed  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing ;  and  a  ftrong  infufion  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  offenfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  We  have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  effeAs  from  a 
light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs  of 
appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was  in- 
jured by  irregularities.  A  ftronger 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, if  drank  freely,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  occafions  a  plentiful 
fweat,  and  promotes  all  the  fecre- 
tions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  inten- 
tion as  the  leaves. 

C  A  RICA  ILond.  Ed.]  Fruaus. 

Ficus  car'tca  Lin, 
The  fig  ;  the  dried  fruit. 
The  principal  ufe  of  thefc  is  as  a 
foft,emolient  fweet;  with  this  inten- 
tion they  enter  the  peftoral  decoc- 
tion and  lenitive  eleftuar^'  of  the 
fhops.  They  are  alfo  efteemed  by 
fome  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
have  a  place  in  maturating  cata- 
plafms  ;  and  they  are  fometimes 
applied  by  themfelves  as  warm  as 
they  can  eafily  be  borne,  to  promote 
the  fuppuration  of  a  phlegmon,  par- 


ticularly when  fo  fituated  that  other 
cataplafms  cannot  eafily  be  kept  ap- 
plied, 

CARLINA  IGen.-]  Radix. 

Carlina  acaulis  Lin. 

Carline  thiftle  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  very  prickly  fort  of 
thiftle, growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  Spain,  I- 
taly,  and  the  mountains  of  Swiflcr- 
land  ;  from  whence  the  dried  roots 
are  brought  to  us.  This  root  is 
about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a 
pale  rufty  brown  colour,  corroded  as 
it  were  on  the  furface,  and  perfora- 
ted with  numerous  fmall  holes,  ap- 
pearing when  cut  as  if  worm-eaten. 
It  has  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid, 
bitterlfti,  weakly  aromatic  tafte. 
Carlina  is  looked  on  as  a  warm  dia- 
phoretic and  alexipharmac  ;  and  has 
been  for  fome  time  greatly  efteem- 
ed by  foreign  phyficians,  but  never 
came  much  into  ufe  among  us  :  the 
prefent  praftice  has  entirely  rejefted 
it ;  nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in 
the  ftiops.  Hoff"man  relates,  that 
he  has  obferved  a  decoftion  of  it  in 
broth  to  occafion  vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM  [5n/«,] 

Frucius. 

ylmyris  Gileadeti/is  Lin. 

Carpobalfam  ;  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  balfam  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  of  a  whitilh  colour,  inclofed  in 
a  dark  brown  wrinkled  bark.  This 
fruit,  when  in  perfeftion,  has  a  plea- 
fant warm  glowing  tafte,  and  a  fra- 
grant fmell,  refembling  that  of  the 
opobalfamam  itfelf.  It  is  very  rare- 
ly found  in  the  ftiops ;  and  fuch  as 
we  now  and  then  do  meet  with,  has 
almoft  entirely  loft  its  fmell  and 
tafte.  It  had  formerly  a  place  in 
the  mithridateand  theriaca  formula?, 
now  baniftied  from  our  pharmaco- 
poeias ;  buc  even  then  the  coUegr 
permitted 
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permitted  cubebs  to  be  employed  as 
a  fubditute  for  the  carpobalfamum, 
which  could  feldom  be  procured ; 
and  it  Is  probably  on  this  account 
that  it  has  now  no  place  in  our 
lilh. 

CARTHAMUS  ^Brun.^  Semen. 

Carthamus  tinBorius  Lin. 

Baltard  fafFron  ;  the  feeds. 

The  baftard  faffron  is  a  foft  kind 
of  thiftle,  with  only  a  few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome 
places  of  Germany  ;  from  whence 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  are  fup- 
plied  with  the  flowers  as  a  colour- 
ing drug,  and  the  feeds  as  a  medi- 
cinal one.  The  flowers,  well  cu- 
red, are  not  eafily  diftinguifliable 
by  the  eye  from  fafFron  ;  but  their 
want  of  fmell  readily  difcovers 
them.  The  feeds  are  white,  fmooth, 
of  an  oblong  roundifh  fliape,  yet 
with  four  fenfible  corners,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  fo 
heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  ;  of  a 
vifcid  fvveetifli  tafle,  which  in  a 
little  time  becomes  acrid  and  nau- 
feous.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  cele- 
brated as  a  cathartic  :  they  operate 
very  flowly,  and  for  the  moil  part 
diforder  the  bowels,  efpecially  when 
given  in  fubftauce  ;  triturated  with 
aiomatic  diftilled  waters,  they  form 
an  emulfion  lefs  offenfive,  yet  infe- 
rior in  efficacy,  to  more  common 
purgatives. 

CARUON  ILond.  Ed.-\  Semen. 

Carum  carvi  Lin. 

Caraway  ;  the  feeds. 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  warm  pungt^nt 
tafte.  Thefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds  ;  and  fre- 
quently employed    as   a   ftomachic 
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and  carminative  in   flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like. 

They  were  formerly  the  bafis  of 
feveral  officinal  preparations,  and 
entered  many  compofitions  by  way 
of  a  corrigent.  But  altho'  they  be 
now  lefs  frequently  employed  than 
before,  yet  a  place  is  itill  given  to 
their  eflential  oil  and  diililled  fpi- 
rit ;  and  they  enter  the  compound 
fpirit  of  juniper,  the  tindlure  of 
fenna,   and  fome  other  compofiti- 


CARYOPHYLLUM  ARO- 
MATICUM  ILond.  Ed.-] 

Caryophyllus  aromaticus  Lin. 

Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  fruit  of  a  tree 
growing  in  tte»  Eaft-Indies.  In 
Ihape,  they  fomewhat  referable  a 
ftiort  thick  nail. 

Cloves  have  a  very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterilh 
pungent  tafte,  almoft  burning  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  vpice,  fre- 
quently mix  it  with  cloves  which 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil : 
Thefe,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a  confiderable  fliare 
both  of  tafte  and  fmell  are  eafily 
diftinguiihable  by  their  weaker  fla- 
vour and  lighter  colour.  Cloves, 
conlldered  as  medicines,  are  very 
hot  ftimulating  aromatics,  and  pof- 
fefs  in  an  eminent  degree  the  gene- 
ral virtues  of  fubftances  of  this  clafs. 
An  extra6l  made  from  them  with 
rectified  fpirit  is  exccffively  hot  and 
pungent  :•  the  diftilled  oil  has  no 
great  pungency  ;  an  extradl  made 
with  water  is  naufeous,  and  fome- 
what ftyptic.  The  only  officinal 
preparation  of  them  is  the  effential 
oil.  Both  the  cloves  thcmfelves  and 
their  oil  are  ingredients  in  many 
officinal  compofitions. 
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CARYQP  HYLLUM      RU- 

BKUM  {Lond.  E'd.-\  Flos. 

Dtanthus  Caryophyllus  Lin. 

Clove  July-flowers. 

A  great  variety  of  tHefe  flovvers 
are  met  with  in  our  gardens  :  thofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a  deep  crimfon  colour,  and  a 
pleafant  aroraatic  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  cloves  :  many  forts  have 
icarce  any  fmell  at  all.  The  ca- 
ryophylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be  car- 
diac and  alexipharmac.  Simon 
Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a  decoftion  of  them  ;  which  he 
feys  powerfully  promotes  fweat  and 
urine,  without  gi-eatly  irritating 
jialure,  and  alfo  raifes  the  fpirits  and 
quenchesthirft.  A'rprefent  the  flow- 
ers are  chiefly  value"!!  for  their  plea- 
fant flavour,  which  is  entirely  loil 
even  by  light  coftion  ;  hence  the 
college  direft  the  fyrup,  which  is 
the  only  officinal  preparation  of 
them,  to  be  made  by  infufion. 

C  ARYOPHYLL  ATA  [^r«a.] 

RaAix. 
i   Geum  urbanum  Lin. 

Avens ;  the  root-^ 

Avens  is  a  rough  pl^nt  found 
wild  in  v/oods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a  warm,  bitterlfh,  aftrin- 
gent,  tafte,  and  a  pleafant  fmell, 
fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fpring,  and  when  pro- 
duced in  dry  warm  foils.  Pavkin- 
fon  obferves,  that  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  moiil  foik  has  nothing  of 
this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
■employed  as  a  ftomachic,  and  for 
itrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
cera  in  general :  it  is  fi.ill  in  fome 
efteem  in  foreign  countries,  though 
not  taken  notice  of  among  us.  It 
vields  on  diftillaticn  an  elegant  o- 
doriferous  eiTential  oil,  which  coa- 
cretes  into  a  flaky  form. 

Befides  the  geum  urbanum,  ano- 
ther fpecifs  of  :hc  geum^  the  rivale, 


has  a  place  in  feme  pharmacopoeias, 
under  the  title  of  Caryophyllata  a- 
quatica.  The  root  of  this  fpccics, 
which  is  larger  than  the  other,,  is 
faid  to  be  employed  by  the  Indians 
in  South  America  for  the  cure  of 
inter mittents,  and  to  be  equally 
fuccefsful  with  the  Peruvian  bark,. 
Dr  Withering  mentions,  that  the 
powder  of  the  root  is  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  by  the  Canadians.  But  we 
do  not  know  that  with  this  inten- 
tion it  has  been  much  employed  in 
Britain. 

CASCARILLA  ILond.  Ed.J 
Cortex. 

Croton  cafcarlUa  Lin. 

Cafcarilla ;  the  barko 

This  bark  is  imported  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  Bahama  iflands,  and 
particularly  from  one  of  them  of 
the  name  of  Eleuthera  ;  from  which 
circumfl:ance  it  was  long  known  by 
the  title  of  Eleutheria.  The  caf- 
carilla 13  in  geiaeral  brought  to  us 
either  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up 
into  fhort  quills,  about  an  inch  in 
width,  fomewhat  refembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  rough 
whitiffi  matter  ;  and  in  the  infide  it 
is  of  a  brownifh  cafl^.  When  bro- 
ken, it  exhibits  a  fmooth  clofe 
dark  brown  furfaee. 

This  bark,  when  freed  from  the 
outer  whitiffi  coat,  which  is  infipid 
and  inodorous,  has  a  light  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  confider- 
able  aromatic  warmth.  It  is  eafily 
inflammable,  and  yields  when  burn- 
ing a  very  fragrant  fmell  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  muik,  a  proper- 
ty which  diftinguiflies  the  cafcarilla 
from  all  other  barks.  It  was  fir  ft 
introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
end  of  the  laft:  century,  and  feems 
firft  to  have  been  ufed  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  ftlll  in  very  high  efl;eem. 
There  it  is  frequently  employed  a- 
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gainft  common  intermittent  fevers, 
la  preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  being  lefs  fubjeft  to  fome  incon- 
veniencies,  which  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  aftringency  is 
apt  to  occafion.  It  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  employed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  fome  very  dangerous  epide- 
mic fevers  attended  with  petechiae  : 
and  it  is  frequently  employed  with 
advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  inter- 
nal haemorrhagies,  dyfenteries,  di- 
arrhoeas, and  fimilar  diforders.  In 
Britain  it  has  been  ufed  by  fome 
praftitioners,  particularly  by  the 
late  T)r  Keir  of  London,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means 
employed  fo  generally  as  it  deferved 
to  be. 

Its  virtues  aie  partially  extrafted 
by  water,  and  totally  by  reftified 
fpirit,  but  It  is  moft  effeftual  when 
giveil  in  fubftanee. 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS 

\_Lon(l,  Ed.'\  FruSius. 

Cqfflajijlula  Lin. 

Caffia  of  the  cane;  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
tree  refembling  the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter ;  a  foot 
or  more  in  length  :  the  outfide  is  ^a 
liard  brown  bark ;  the  infide  is  di- 
vided by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates,  covered  \vith  a  foft  black 
pulp  of  a  fweetifli  tafte,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.  '  There  are 
tv^o  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  (hops; 
one  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies, 
the  other  from  the  WeR:  the  canes 
cr  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick-rinded,  and  the 
pulp  naufeous;  thofe  of  the  former 
are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulpblacker, 
and  of  a  fweeter  tafte;  this  fort  is 
preferred  to  the  other.  Such  pods 
fliould  be  chofen  as  are  weighty, 
new,  and  do  not  make  a  ratthng 
noife  (from  the  feeds  being  loofe 
within  them)  when  (haken.     The 


pulp  fhould  be  of  a  bright  fhlning' 
black  colour,  and  of  a  fvveet  tafte, 
not  harfh,  which  happens  from  the 
fruit  being  gathered  before  it  has 
grown  fully  ripe,  or  fourifh,  which 
it  is  apt  to  turn  upon  keeping:  it 
fhould  neither  be  very  dry  nor  very 
moift,  nor  at  all  mouldy;  which, 
from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cel- 
lars, or  moiflened,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  its  weight,  it  \&  very  fubjeft. 
to  be.  Greateft  part  of  the  pulp 
diffolves  both  in  water  andinre6li- 
fied  fpirit;  and  may  be  extratled 
from  the  cane  by  either.  The  fliops 
employ  water,  boiling  the  bruifed 
pod  therein,  and  afterwards  evapo- 
rating the  folution  to  a  due  confid- 
ence. 

The  pulp  of  cafHa  is  a  gentle  lax° 
ative  medicine,  and  frequently  gi- 
ven, in  a  dofe  of  fome  drams,  in  co- 
ilive  habits.  Some  direft  a  dofe  of 
two  ounces  or  more  as  a  cathartic, 
in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the 
more  acrid  purgatives  have  no  place  j 
but  in  thefc  large  quantities  it  ge* 
nerally  naufeates  the  ftomach,  pro- 
duces flatulencies,  and  fometimes 
gripings  of  the  bowels,  efpecially  if 
the  calhabe  notof  a  very  good  kind: 
thefe  effefts  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  and  ex- 
hibiting it  in  a  liquid  form.  Geof- 
froy  fays,  it  does  excellent  fervice 
in  the  painful  tenfion  of  the  belly, 
which  fometimes  follows  the  im- 
prudent ufe  of  antimonials^  and 
that  it  may  be  advantageouflyaccua- 
ted  with  the  more  acrid  purgatives, 
or  antimonial  emetics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.  Vallifnieri 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
this  medicine  is  remarkably  promo- 
ted by  manna:  that  a  mixture  of 
four  drams  of  caffia  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams  of  calTia  or  thirty- two  of 
manna  alone.  Sennertus  obfervesj, 
that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned  of 
a  green  colour  by  the  ufe  of  csfHa ; 
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and  fometimes,  where  a  large  quan- 
tity has  been  taken,  blackifh.  This 
drug  gives  name  to  an  officinal  e- 
leftuary,  and  is  an  ingredient  alfo 
in  another. 

CASSIA  LIGNEA    [^^.] 
'  Cortex,  Jlores  nondum  exphcafts. 
Laurus  ca/fia  Lin. 
Caffia;  the  bark  and  flowers. 
This  bark,   which    is    imported 
from  different  parts  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies and  from  China,  has    a  very 
exaft  refemblance  to  the  cinnamon, 
and  is  obtained  from  a  fpecies    of 
the  fame  genus  of  tree.       It  is  di- 
ftinguifhable  from  the  cinnamon  by 
being  of  a  thicker   and  coarfer  ap- 
pearance, and  by  its  breaking  fhort 
and  fmooth,     while  the  cinnamon 
breaks  fibrous  and  fliivery. 

This   bark    refembles  cinnamon 
ftill   more  exaftly   in  its    aromatic 
flavour  than  in  its  external  appear- 
ance, and  feems  only  to  differ  from 
it  in  being  fomewhat  weaker,  in  a- 
bounding  more  with  a  vifcous  mu- 
cilaginous matter,  and  in  being  lefs 
aftringent.    Accordingly,  it  has  not 
only    a    place   in    the    Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  is  alfo  the  bafis 
of  a  diftilled   water.      It  is  perhaps 
furprifing  that  the  London  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  lifts. 
But  although  it  does  not  enter  their 
pharmacopoeia,  yet  we  may  venture 
to  aflert,  that  it  will  not  be  neglec- 
ted by  the  apothecaries.       At  pre- 
fent  it  is  very  common  with  many 
of  them  to  fubftitute  the  c?ffia  in 
every  cafe  for  the  more  expenfive 
article   cinnamon  :    and  indeed  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  what  is  at  prefent 
fold  under  the  title  either  of  fimple 
or  fpirituous  cmnamon-water,  is  en- 
tirely   prepared    from    caffia,    and 
not    even  entirely  from  the   bark, 
but  from  a  mixture  of  the  bark  and 
buds. 


CASTOREUM  ILond.  Ed.-} 
Caflor  Jiber  Lin. 
Caftof. 

Caftor  appears  to  be  a  peculiar 
fatty  depofition  found  in  cells  or 
bags  fituated  near  the  reftum  in  the 
beaver,  a  four-footed  amphibious 
animal,  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  bell 
comes  from  Ruffia  :  this  is  in  large 
round  hard  cods,  which  appear, 
when  cut,  full  of  a  brittle  red  liver- 
coloured  fubllance,interfperfed  with 
membranes  and  fibres  exquifitely in- 
terwoven. An  inferior  fort  is 
brought  from  Dantzick;  this  is  ge- 
nerally fat  and  moift.  The  worft 
of  all  is  that  of  New  England, 
which  is  in  longifti  thin  cods.  But 
of  late,  fome  apparently  not  infe- 
rior to  the  Ruflian  callor,  has  been 
brought  from  Hudfon's  bay. 

Caftor  has  a  ftrong  not  agreeable 
fmell,  and  an  act  id,  biting,  bitterifti 
naufeous  tafte.  Water  extrafts  the 
naufeous  part,  with  little  of  the 
finer  bitter ;  reftified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts this  laft,  without  much  of  the 
naufeous  :  proof-fpirit  both :  water 
elevates  the  whole  of  its  flavour  in 
diftillation;  rectified  fpirit  brings 
over  nothing. 

Caftor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihyfteric 
medicines  :  fome  celebrated  prafti- 
tioners  have  neverthelefs  doubted 
its  virtues;  and  Newmann  and 
Stahl  declare  it  infignificant.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  fliown,  that 
the  virtues  of  caftor  are  confider- 
able,  though  they  are  certainly  far 
lefs  than  they  have  been  generally 
fuppofcd  to  be.  Its  oflicinal  prepa- 
rations are  of  a  fpirituous  tinfture, 
and  a  compound  tincture  of  caftor. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  fome  other 
compofitions,  as  thecompound  pow- 
der of  myrrh. 

CASUMUNAR  [^r««.] 
'  1  his  is  a  tuberous  root,  an  inch 
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or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with'circles  or  joints  like 
galangal,  of  a  brownifh  or  afh  co- 
lour on  the  outfide,  and  a  du/lcy 
ycUowifli within;  it  Is  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  cut  into  tranfvcrfe 
llices:  what  kind  of  plant  it  pro- 
duces is  not  known. 

Cafumnar  has  a  warm  bitterifh 
taile,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what  r^fembling  that  of  ginger.  It 
has  been  celebrated  In  hyfteric  cafes, 
epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of  memory, 
and  other  diforders ;  the  prefent 
pradlice  fometlmes  employs  it  as  a 
ftomachic  and  carminative,  but  it  is 
not  fo  much  ufed  or  known  as  it  de- 
ferves  to  be, 

CATECHU,  Fulgo  terra  Japo- 
riica  \_Lond.  Edr\ 

Mimofa  catechu  Lin. 

Catechu;  the  extraft. 

This  vegetable  extrafi:,  which  has 
long  had,  but  very  improperly,  the 
name  of  terra  Japonica^  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  plant  growing  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  A  particular  account  of 
the  vegetable  fram  whence  it  is  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  of  the  method  of 
preparation,  was  fome  time  ago 
publlfhed  by  Dr  Keir  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Obfervatlons.The  only 
earth  which  it  contains,  confifts  en- 
tirely of  adhering  impurities  from 
the  furnaces  or  kilns  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  Hence  It  is  with  great 
propriety,  that  in  fome  of  the  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias  a  fuccus  japo-, 
nicus  depuratus  is  iatrodueed,  al- 
though not  adopted  either  by  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  colleges. 

The  extrad  of  catechu  in  its  pu- 
reft  ftate  is  a  dry  and  pulverifable 
fubftance.  Outwardly  it  is  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  Internally  of  a  rtilning 
dark  brown,  with  a  flightcaft  of  red. 
It  is  a  mild,  but  at  the  fame  time  a 
powerful  aftringent.  It  Is  more 
agreeable  In  tafte  than  molt  other 
fubftances  of  that  clafs.      It  leaves 


In  the  mouth  a  kind  of  fweetnef* 
and  mucilaginous  feel.  It  may  be 
ufefuUy  employed  for  moft  purpofes 
where  an  aftringent  is  indicated, 
provided  the  moft  powerful  be  not 
requifite.  But  it  is  particularly 
ufeful  in  alvlne  fluxes;  and  where 
thefe  require  the  ufe  of  aftringents, 
we  are  acquainted  with  no  one  e- 
qually  beneficial.  Befides  this,  it 
is  employed  alfo  In  uterine  profluvia, 
in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifcera 
in  general,  in  catarrhal  aff'eftlons, 
and  various  other  difeafes  where  a- 
ftringents  are  indicated.  It  is  often 
fuffered  to  diftblve  leifurely  in  the 
mouth,  as  a  topical  aftringent  for 
laxities  and  exulceratlons  of  the 
gums,  for  aphthous  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  and  limilar  affe<5;ions  :  And 
it  is  in  fome  other  cafes  applied  ex- 
ternally both  under  the  form  of  fo- 
lutlon  and  of  ointment. 

Catechu  diflblves  almoft  entirely 
in  water  excepting  Its  impurities. 
But  thefe  are  in  general  fo  confi- 
derable  in  point  of  quantity,  that 
Dr  Lewis  computes  them  to  confti- 
tute  one  eighth  part  of  the  mafs. 
Of  the  pure  matter,  reftlfied  fpirit 
diftblves  about  fcven-eighths  into  a 
deep  red  liquor  ;  the  part  which  it 
leaves  undlflblved  is  an  almoft  infi- 
pld  mucilaginous  fubftance. 

Catechu  is  the  bafis  of  feveral 
fixed  formulae  in  our  pharmacopoei- 
as, particularly  of  a  tInAure  and 
an  eleftuary :  But  one  of  the  beft 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhi- 
bited Is  that  of  fimple  infufion  in 
warm  water,  with  a  proportion  of 
cinnamon  or  caflia;  for  by  this 
means  it  is  at  once  freed  from  its  im- 
purities, and  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the   aromatic. 

CENTAURIUM  MAJOR 
Radix, 

Centaurea  centaur'tum  Lin. 
Greater  centuary  ;  the  root. 
The  greater  centuary  is  a  large 
plant. 
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plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a  rough  fomewhat  acrid 
taile,  and  abounds  with  a  red  vifcid 
luice  :  its  rough  tafte  has  gained  it 
ibme  efteem  as  an  aftringent ;  its  a- 
crimony  as  an  aperient ;  and  it-s  glu- 
tinous quality  as  a  vulnerary-:  the 
prefent  practice  takes  little  notice 
«f  it  with  any  intention. 

CENTAURIUM  MINUS 

'^Lrmd.  Ed.'\    Cacitmen. 

Gentlana  cirttcairmm  L'tn. 

iefler  centaury  ;  the  top. 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of 
England,  in  dry  pafture  grounds, 
and  amongft  corn.  The  tops  are 
an  ufeful  aperient  bitter. 

,CEPA  ISuec.'}  Radix. 

Allium  cepa  Lin. 

Onion  ;  the  root. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bulbous- 
^■ooted  plants,  in  having  fingle 
roots,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  parted 
fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant.  Thefe 
roots  are  confidered  rather  as  ar- 
tii:les  of  food  than  of  medicine  : 
they  are  fuppofed  to  afford  little  or 
no  nourifhment,  and  when  eaten  li- 
berally produce  flatulencies,  occa- 
sion-thirft,lieadachs,  and  turbulent 
dreams;  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
■where  vifcid  mucus  abounds,  they 
doubtlefs  have  their  ufe  ;  as  by 
their  ftimulating  quality  they  tend 
to  excite  appetite,  attenuate  thick 
juices,  arid  promote  their  expul- 
lion  :  by  fome  they  are  ilrongly  re- 
commended in  fupprefiion  of  urine 
and  ill  droplies.  The  chief  medicinal 
lafe  of  onions  in  the  prefent  pra6tice 
is  in  external  applications,  as  a  ca- 
taplafm  for  fuppurating  tumours, 
&c. 

CERA  FLAVA  \_Lond.  Ed.J 

Yellow  bees  wax. 

This  is  a  folid  concrete,  obtained 
from  the  honeycombs  after  the  ho- 
ney is  got  out,  by  heating  and  pref- 
iing  thena  betvi-een  iron  plates.-  The 


bell  fort  is  of  a  lively  yellow  colourj, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  honey  ;  when  new,  it 
is  toixghifh  yet  eafy  to  break ;  by 
age  it  becomes  harder  and  more 
brittk,  it  lofes  its  fine  colour,  ani 
in  great  meafure  its  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA  ILond.Ed.-] 

White  wax. 

White  wax  is  prepared  from  the 
yellow,  by  reducing  it  into  thin 
flakes,  and  expofing  it  for  a  length 
of  time  to  the  air  ;  when  fufiicient- 
ly  bleached,  it  is  melted,  and  call 
into  cakes.  The  bell  fort  is  of  a 
clear  and  almoft  tranfparent  white- 
nefs,  and  of  a  light  agreeable  fmell 
like  that  of  the  yellow  wax,  but 
much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plafter8,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emolient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites  witk 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  is 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas 
and  dyfenteries,  when  mixed  with 
oily  fubftances. 

CERASUS  ISuec.']  Foliajfruc- 

tus  gunimi. 

Prunus  cerafus  Lin. 

The  cherry  ;  the  leaves,  fruit, 
and  gum. 

Of  this  fruit  a  conliderable  num- 
ber of  varieties  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens  ;  particularly  the  fweet 
cherry  with  a  black  juice  ;  the 
pleafantly-fourifli  cherrj^,  with  a  co- 
loiirlefs  juice ;  and  the  very  fame 
cherry  with  a  blood  red  juice ; 
commonly  called  black,  red,  and 
morello  cherries. 

Thefe  fruit-s,  efpecially  the  acid 
forts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable         Jj 
coolers    and    quenchers    of  thirfl  ;  •      1 
and  are  fometimes  diredled  with  this  ' 

intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
diftempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
fruits   called  hor^i,  as  aperients  in 
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fome  chronic  cafes;  and  declares 
himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obllruftion  of  the  vifcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  me- 
dicine, which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe.  They  are 
rather,  however,  ufed  as  an  article 
of  diet  or  luxury,  than  in  the  way 
of  medicine.  And  accordingly  have 
no  place  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias. 

Befides  the  fruit  of  the  cherr}', 
the  leaves  alfo  are  now  introduced 
into  the  Swedifh  pharmaccpoeia; 
but  they  do  not  enter  any  of  their 
fixed  formulse,  and  we  know  not  for 
what  purpofe  they  are  particularly 
intended. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  a  pret- 
ty pure, vegetable  mucilage,  nearly 
approaching  to  gum  arabic. 

CEREFOLIUM  ISuec.^l  Hcr- 
ha. 

Sandlx^  cerefolium  Lin. 

Chervil  j  the  plant. 

This  is  a  low  annual  plant  fome- 
what  like  parfley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
"pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  gently 
aperient,  and  diuretic.  Geoffroy 
affures  us,  that  he  has  found  it  from 
experience  to  be  of  excellent  fervice 
in  dropfies  ;  that,  in  this  diforder, 
it  promotes  the  difcharge  of  urine 
when  fuppreffed  ;  renders  it  clear, 
when  feculent  and  turbid  ;  and  when 
high  and  fiery,  of  a  paler  colour; 
that  it  acts  mildly  without  irrita- 
tion, and  tends  rather  to  allay  than 
excite  inflammation.  He  goes  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  dropfies  which 
do  not  yield  to  this  medicine,  are 
fcarce  capable  of  being  cuied  by 
any  other.  He  direAs  thejuice  to 
\  ,  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four 
ounces  every  fourth  hour,  and  con- 
tinued fur  fome  time,  either  alone, 
Gt  in  conjunftion  with  nitre  and  fy- 
rup  of  the  five  opening  roots. 


CHALYBS,  vide  Ferrum. 

CH  AMiED  RYS  \_Suec.  ]  Herla, 
Teucrium  chammdrys  Lin. 

Germander  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated In  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a  bitter  tafte, 
with  fome  degree  of  ailringcncy 
and  aromatic  flavour.  They  are 
recommended  as  fudorific,  diuretic, 
and  emmcnagogtie,  and  forftrength- 
ening  the  fliomach  and  vifcera  in  ge- 
neral. With  fome  they  have  been 
in  great  efl:eem  in  intermittent  fe- 
ver:, and  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
other"  chronic  difordfevs;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  very  little  in  ufe, 
and  have  now  no  place  either  iri 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  pharpia- 
copoeias. 

CHAM^MELUM  [LonJ.Ed.;} 
Flosjlmplex. 

Anthemts  nohU'is  Lin. 

Chamomile;  the fingle  flower. 

Thefe  have  a  ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very  bif- 
ter  naufeous  tafte.  They  are  ac- 
counted carminative,  aperient,  e- 
mollient,  and  in  fome  degree  ano- 
dyne; and  ftand  recommended  in 
flatulent  colics,  for  promoting  the 
uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmodic 
pains,  and  the  pains  of  childbed 
women  :  fometimes  they  have  been 
employed  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  nephritis.  Thefe  flowers 
are  frequently  alfo  ufed  externally 
in  difeutient  and  antifeptic  fomen- 
tations, and'  in  emollient  glyfters  ; 
they  enter  the  deco6lum  pro  ene- 
mate  et  decoftum  pro  fomento  of 
our  pharmacopoeias.  An  eflentiai 
oil  was  formerly  direfted  to  be  pre- 
pared from  them,  but  it  is  now 
omitted.  A  {imple  watery  infufion 
of  them  taken  in  a  tepid  llate  is.?Str 
prefent  frequently  employed  to  prQ< 
mote  the  operation  o|  emetigs. 
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CAMiEPITHYS  lSuec,-\Her- 
ba. 
'  Teucrium  chamaplthys  Lin. 

Ground  pine  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  clam- 
my to  the  touch,  of  a  ftrong  aro- 
Hiatic  refinous  fmell,  and  a  bitter 
loughifh  tafte.  It  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  aperient  and  vulnerary, 
and  alfo  in  gouty  aixl  rheumatic 
pains. 

CHEIRI  IBrun."]  Flos. 
'    Cheiranthus  che'tri  L'ln. 

■  Wall-flower. 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbifh,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  iThe  flowers  have  a  plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a  fubacrid,  bitterlfh, 
difagreeable  tafte  :  they  are  faid  to 
to  be  cordial,  anodyne,  aperient,  and 
emenagogue,  but  are  whoUyneglec- 
4ed  by  pradlice. 

CHELIDONIUM   MAJUS 
\_Brun.~\  Herba^  radix. 
CheUdonium  majiis  Lin. 

■  Celandine:  the  leaves  and  root. 
This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 

among  rubbifli,  and  in  wafte  fliady 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a  blueiih 
gr^en  colour;  the  root  of  a  deep 
red  ;  both  contain  a  gold-coloured 
Juice;  their  fmell  is  difagreeable  ; 
the  tafte  fomewhat  bitterifh,  very 
acrid,  biting  and  burning  the 
mouth;  the  root  is  the  moft  acrid. 
The  juice  of  celandine  has  long 
been  celebrated  in  diforders  of  the 
eyes ;  but  it  is  too  ftiarp,  unlefs 
plentifully  diluted,  to  be  applied 
with  fafety  to  that  tender  organ.  It 
has  been  fometimes  ufed,  and  it  is 
faid  with  good  fuccefs,  for  extirpa- 
ting warts,  cleanhng  old  ulcers,  and 
in  cataplafms  for  the  herpes  milia- 
ris.  This  acrimonious  plant  is  rare- 
ly given'  internally  ;  the  virtues  at- 
tributed to  it  are  thofe  of  a  1'r.imu- 
lating  aperient,  diuretic,  and  fudo- 
rl£c  4  it  is  particularly  recommend- 


ed in  the  flow  kind  of  jaundice, 
where  there  are  no  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation, and  in  dropfies  ;  fome 
fuppofe  the  root  to  have  been  Hel- 
mont's  fpecific  in  the  hydrops  af- 
cites.  Half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of 
the  dry  root  is-  directed  for  a  dofe  : 
or  an  infufion  in  wine  of  an  ounce 
of  the  frefh  root. 

CHELIDONIUM  MINUS 
l^Brun.'}  Radix. 

Ranunculus  Jicaria  Lin. 

Pikwort ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  moift  meadows  and  by  hedge- 
fides  :  the  roots  confill  of  llender  fi- 
bres, with  fome  little  tubercles  a-= 
mong  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
refemble  the  haemorrhoids ;  from 
thence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  muft  needs  be  of  won- 
derful efScacy  for  the  cure  of  that 
diftemper :  to  the  tafte,  it  is  little 
other  than  mucilaginous :  and  al- 
though ftiU  retained  in  feveral  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopeeias,  it  is 
hardly  in  ufe  in  this  country. 

CHINA  ISuec.']  Radix. 

Smilax  china  Lin, 

China  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies.  But  befides  the  orien- 
tal china  root,  there  is  alfo  a  root 
under  the  fame  name  brought  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  obtained  from  a 
different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genas. 
They  are  bothlongifti,  full  of  joints, 
of  a  pale  reddilh  colour,  of  no 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafte  :  the  o- 
liental,  which  is  the  moft  efteemed, 
is  conhderably  harder  and  paler  co- 
loured than  the  other.  Such  ftiould 
be  chofen  as  is  frefli,  clofe,  heavy, 
and  upon  being  chewed  appears 
full  of  a  fat  unftuous  juice.  China 
root  was  either  unknown  or  difre- 
garded  by  the  antient  phyficians. 
If  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  year  15355  with  the  cha- 
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rafter  of  a  fpecific  againft  venereal 
and  cutaneous  diforders ;  and  as 
fuch  was  made  ufe  of  for  fome  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cines of  a  more  powerful  kind.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
Infenfible  perfpiration  and  the  uri- 
nary difcharge ;  and  by  its  unftu- 
ous  quality  to  obtund  acrimonious 
juices. 

CICHOREUM  ISiwe.-}  Radix, 
herba. 

Cichoreuminfybus  Lin. 

Wild  fuccory ;  theroots  and  herb. 

The  ;root  has  a  moderately  bitter 
ta{le,withfome  degree  ofroughnefs; 
the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs  bitter: 
the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves  yield, 
on  being  wounded,  a  milky  fapona- 
ceous  juice.  By  culture  this  plant 
lofes  its  green  colour  and  its  bitter- 
nefs,  and  in  this  ilate  is  employed 
in  faiads  :  the  darker  coloured  and 
more  deeply  jagged  the  leaves,  the 
bitterer  is  their  tailco  Wild  fuc- 
cory is  an  ufeful  detergent,  ape- 
rient, and  attenuating  medicine  ; 
afting  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat 
the  body,  and  at  the  fame  tinie  cor- 
roborating the  tone  of  the  inteftlnes. 
The  juice  taken  in  large  quantities, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  a  gentle  diarrhoea, 
and  continued  for  fome  weeks,  has 
been  found  to  produce  excellent  ef- 
fefts  in  cutaneous  affeftions  and  o- 
ther  chronical  difeafes. 

CICUTA  iLond.  Ed.-\  Herla, 
JloSf  femen. 

Conium  maculatum  Lin. 

Hemlock;  the  leaves,  flower,  and 
•feed. 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous 
plant,  common  about  the  fides  of 
fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  moilt 
fhady  places:  the  leaves  are  wing- 
ed, divided  Into  a  great  number  of 
fmall  fern  like  feftlons,  of  a  dark  or 
blacklfh  green  colour,  and  appear- 


ing as  It  were  rough  ;  the  ftalk  ia 
hollow  (as  is  likewife  great  part  o^f 
the  root  after  the  ftalk  has  arifen), 
and  fpotted  with  feveral  blackifh, 
red,  or  purple  fpots.  Hemlock  is 
fometimes  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  dcco6lion.  irifufion,  or  poul- 
tice, as  a  difcutient.  Thefe  are 
apt  to  excoriate,  and  their  vapour 
is  to  fome  particularly  difagreeablc 
and  hurtful.  The  ftalks  are  infig- 
nificant,  and  the  roots  very  virulent. 
With  regard  to  its  virtue  when  ta^ 
ken  internally,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally acc()tinted  poifonous ;  which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a  high  degree,  whea 
ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 
But  Di  Stoerk  has  lately  found, 
that  in  certain  fmall  doles  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  fafety ;  and 
that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
conftitution,  or  even  producing  any 
fenfible  operation,  it  fornetimes 
proves  a  pov*'erFul,refolvent  in  many 
obftinate  diforders.  In  fcirrhus, 
the  internal  and  external  ufe  of 
hemlock  has  been  found  ufeful,  but 
then  mercury  has  been  generally 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  In  open 
cancer,  It  often  abates  the  pains, 
and  is  free  from  the  conftipating 
efFefts  of  opium.  It  Is  likewife 
ufed  in  fcrophulous  tumours  and 
ulcers,  and  in  other  ulcers  that  are 
only  defined  by  the  term  ill  con- 
ditioned. It  is  alfo  recommended 
by  fom,e  in  chlncough,  and  various 
other  difeafes.  Its  common,  and 
perhaps  beft  form.  Is  that  of  the 
.powdered  leaves,  In  the  dofe  at  fii"ll 
of  two  or  three  grains  a-day,  which 
in  fome  cafes  has  been  gradually 
increafed  to  upwards  of  two  ounces 
a-day,  without  producing  glddinefs» 
An  extraft  from  the  feeds  is  faid  to 
produce  giddinefs  fooner  than  that 
from  the  leaves.  Hence,  while 
both  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges  have  given  a  place  to  the 
fuccus  fplffatus  cicutae,  Into  the  phar- 
m<\copoeia  of  the  latter  an  extrac- 
'2  turn 
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turn  feminum  cicutas  is  alfo  intro- 
duced. 

CINARA.  ILond.  Ed.-]  Folium. 

Cynara  Jc  jlymus  Lin . 

Artichoke;  the  leaves. 

The  artichoke  is  a  large  rough 
plant,  with  greyilh  leaves,  which  is 
well  known  in  our  gardens,  asbeing 
very  commonly  cultivated  for  culi- 
nary purpofes.  The  leaves  are  bit- 
ter ;  and  on  being  prelTcd  give  out 
their  bitternefs  along  with  their 
juice.  This  expreffed  juice  is  given 
in  dropfies,  and  in  fome  inftances 
has  proved  fuccefsful  after  other 
medicines  have  failed.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  expreffed  juice  paffed 
only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  wine,  and  of  this  mixture  two 
or  three  table  fpoonfuls  are  taken 
eyery  morning  and  evening.  It 
operates  by  promoting  diurefis. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaf  is  alfo  ufed ;  and  both  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  enter  into  many  of 
the  diuretic  decoftions  ufed  by  the 
country  peeple. 

CINNABARIS  NATIVA 

'^Brun.'y 

Native  cinnabar. 

This  is  a  ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Him- 
gary,  and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fineft  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  mafles,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally of  an  elegant  deep  red  co- 
lour, which  is  much  improved  upon 
grinding  the  mafs  into  finepowder; 
There  is  another  fort,  of  a  good  co- 
lour, in  roundifh  drops,  fmooth, 
without,  and  ftriated  within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter  ;  the 


finer  the  colour  of  the  cinnabar,  the 
more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a  medicine  to  that  made 
by  art:  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  juft  foundation  for  this  pre- 
ference. The  native  has  fometimes 
been  obferved  to  occafion  natifea, 
vomiting,  and  anxiety :  thefe  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  an  admixture 
of  fome  arfenical  particles  which  it 
could  not  be  freed  from  by  repeated 
ablution.  When  pure,  it  has  no 
quality  or  medicah  virtue  diftinft 
from  thofe  of  the  artificial  cinnabar^ 
now  ftyled  Hydrargyrus  Julphuratus 
ruler y  and  afterwards  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations. 

CINERES  CLAVELLATI 

{^Lond] 

Kali  Impurum. 

Ruffia  potafl). 

Potalh  is  an  impure  alkalfne  fait, 
produced  from  all  laud  plants,  ex- 
cept the  tetradynamia  clafs,  by 
burning  with  a  clofe  fmothering 
heat.  In  this  flate  they  are  called 
weed  aflies,  v.-hich  contain,  befidcs 
alkali,  charcoal,  lulphur,  and  a 
little  vitriolatcd  tartar.',  Thefe 
foreign  matters  are  partly  fepara- 
ted,  by  mixing  the  alhes  with  \ya- 
ter,  and  palfing  it  through  a  vef- 
fel  with  holes  at  the  bottom  cover- 
ed with  llraw. .  It  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  confidence  of  honey, 
and  afterwards  bur-nt  In  an  oven, 
from  which  it  acquires  a  little  ilony 
matter.  Iri  this  llate,  from  its  co- 
lour, it  is  called  pearl  afhes,  the  fal 
alcalinus Jlxus  vcgetabiiis  [^Ed.].  If 
lime  be  mixed  with  the  ailies,  and 
paffed  through  the  veffel  as  before, 
the  alkali  is  confiderably  deprived 
of  Its  fixed  air.  Is  confequently  cau- 
itic,  has  a  darker  colour,  and  gives 
a  reddiih  folution,  having  diflblved 
fome  of  the  iron  of  i:|ie  pot  It  is  pre-; 
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pared  in,  and  from  which  it  is  call- 
ed potafh.  Large  quantities  of  it 
are  brought  to  us  from  America, 
Ruffia,  and  other  places.  Other 
kinds  of  impure  vegetable  alkali 
appear  in  commerce,  under  the 
flames  of  cafliub,  marcoft  afhes,  &c. 

CINNAMOMUM  lLond.Edr\ 
Cortex  dt  ejus  oleum  ejfenttale. 

Laurui  cinnamomum  IJn. 

Cinnamon  ;  the  bark  and  its  ef- 
fential  oil.       ' 

This  is  a  light  thin  bark,  of  a 
ted(!ilh  colour,    rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes ;  of  a  fragrant  de- 
lightful   fniell,  'and   an    aromatic, 
fweet,    pungent    tafte,   with    fome 
degree  of  aftringency.     It  is  genef- 
ally  mixed  with  the  caffia  bark  :  this 
lall  is  eafily  "diftinguifliable  by  its 
breaking  fmooth,   while  cinnamon 
fpUnters;     aqd  by  its    flimy    mu- 
cilaginous tafte,  without  any  thing 
of  the  roughrfefs  of  the  true  cinna- 
mon.    Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant 
and  ufeful  aromatic,  more  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  than 
moft  other  fubflances  of  this  clafs ; 
by  its  aftringent  quality  it  likewife 
corroborates  the  viicera,  and  proves 
of  great  fervice  in  feveral  kinds  of 
alvine  fluxes,  and  immoderate  dif- 
charges  from  the  uterus.   An  e/Ten- 
tial  oil,  a  diftilled  water,  a  diftilleci 
fpirit,  and  a  tinfture  of  it,  are  di- 
reded  to  be  kept  in  the  (hops  ;  "but 
thefe    are    much    more    frequently 
prepared  from  caflia  than  from  cin- 
'   namon ;  and  in  thofe   formulas   in 
which  diltillatlon  is  employed,  the 
difference  is  perhaps  not  very  ma- 
'  terial:  biit  whether  it  be  exhibited 
under  the  form  of  powder  or  infufi- 
on,  aftringency  is  only  to  be  look- 
ed for  from  the  genuine  cinnamon  ; 
and  this  is  often  required  where  it 
is  employed  as  afpicy  ingredient  in 
a  great  number  of  corapolitions. 


CITRULLUS  IBrtm.-^  Semen, 

Cucurbita  citrullus  Lin. 

Citruls  ;  the  feed. 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with  a- 
mong  us,  unlefs  in  botanic  gardens. 
The  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds,  and  agree  in 
quality  with  the  others  of  that  clafs. 

CITRUS  ISuec.']  Cortkis  fa- 
vedo,  oleum,  fuccus. 

Ciirus  medica  JLin. 

Citron  ;  the  yellow  rind,  oil,  and 
juice.  * 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree, 
or  fhrub,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  :  it  was  firil 
brought  from  Aflyria  and  Media, 
( whence  the  fruit  is  called  mala  AJ- 
fyria,  mala  Medica'^  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe; 
of  among  us  :  they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  is  fomewhat  lefs  acid. 
They  enter,  however,  a  conliderable 
number  of  formulce  in  feveral  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  and  with 
us  are  frequently  employed  as  a 
condiment. 

COCCINELLA  ^Lond.  Ed.-\ 

Coccus  caRi  Lin. 

Cochineal. 

This  is  a  fmall,  irregular,  roundifii 
body,  of  a  dark  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  bright  red  with- 
in :  it  is  brought  from  Mexico  and 
New  Spain.  This  fubllance  was  long 
fiippoied  to  be  the  feed  of  a  plant  ; 
but  it  appears  from  chemical 
experiments  to  be  an  animal,  and 
from  the  accounts  of  the  more  cele- 
brated naturaliftsj  an  iafeft,  which 
breeds  on  the  American  prickly- 
pear  tree,  and  adheres'  thereto  with- 
out changing  its  place.  Cochineal 
has  been  ilrongly  recommended  as 
a  fudorilic,  cardiac,  and  alexiphar- 
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tnac  ^  but  pradittoners  have  never 

obferved  any  confiderable  efFedts 
Crom  it.  Its  greatefl  confumption 
is  among  the  fcarlet  dyers  ;  and  in 
medicine  its  principal  ufe  is  as  a  co- 
louring drug  :  both  watery  and 
fpirituous  liquors  extraft  its  colour. 
In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopceias,  fome  of  the  tinftures 
j-eceive  from  this  drug  a  fine  red  co- 
lour. 

COCHLEARIA  HORTEN- 
€IS   ILond.Ed.'^   Folia. 
Coc blear ia  officinalis  Lin. 
Garden  fcurvy-grafs  ;  the  leaves. 

COCHLEARIA  MARINA, 
Folia. 

Cochlearia  anglica  Lin. 

Sea  fcurvy-grafs.;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other  dif 
rference,  as  to  their  external  appear- 
ance, than  that  expreffed  in  their 
titles  ;  in  tafte  and  medical  virtue, 
the  firfl  is  confiderably  the  ftrong- 
eft;  and  hence  is  alone  retained  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges ;  but  where  either  is  employ- 
,ed,  the  latter,  colh.&ed  on  our  fea- 
coafts,  is  perhaps  moll  frequently 
■ufed. 

Scurvy-grafs  is  a  pungent  llimu- 
lating  medicine  ;  capable  of  diffol- 
ving  vifcid  juices,  opening  obftruc- 
■tions  of  the  vifcera  and  the  more 
diftant  glands,  and  promoting  the 
fluid  ftcretions :  it  is  particularly 
.celebrated  in  fcurvies,  and  is  the 
principal  herb  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries. 

COFFEA   [5rz/«.]   Semen. 

Cqffea  Arabica  Lin. 

•Coffee ;  the  fruit. 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
flirub  now  cultivated  in  the  Weft: 
Indies.  This  fruit  is  employed  ra- 
ther as  food  than  as  a  medicine. 
The  jnedical  effefts  expedled  from 


it  are  to  affift  digeftion,  promote 
the  natural  fecretions,  and  prevent 
or  remove  a  difpofition  to  fleepinefs. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  fpaf- 
modic  afthma  ;  and  in  fome  eafes  it 
is  found  highly  ufeful  in  alleviating 
fevere  head-aeh. 

COLCHICUM  ILond.  Ed.} 
Radix. 

Colchicum  antumnale  Lin. 

Meadow  faffron  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows, in  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  The  roots,  freed  from 
the  outer  blackifh  coat  and  fibres 
below,  are  white,  and  full  of  a 
white  juice.  In  drying  they  be- 
come wrinkled  and  dark  coloured. 
Applied  to  the  fliin,  it  fliews  fome 
kind  of  acrimony  ;  and  taken  inter- 
na'Iy,  it  is  faid  fometimes  to  excite 
a  fenfe  of  burning  heat,  bloody 
ftools,  and  ather  violent  fymptoms. 
In  the  form  of  fyrup,  however, 
it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of 
two  ounces  a-day  without  any  bad 
confequence.  It  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic  in  dropfy. 

From  its  great  aftivity  it  was  long 
ranked  among  the  poifonous  vege- 
tables ;  but  from  this  circumflance 
it  claimed  the  attention  of  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna,  who  made  it  the 
fubjeft  of  many  experiments.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  recent 
root  taken  in  fubftance,  even  to  a 
very  fmall  extent,  produces  alarm- 
ing effefts ;  but  he  found  that  an 
oxymel  prepared  from  it  might  be 
ufed  with  fafety,  and  proved  a 
powerful  diuretic.  Since  his  pub- 
lication it  has  been  a  good  deal 
ufed  by  other  praftitioners  ;  but  it 
has  by  no  means  fupported  the 
charadler  which  he  gave  of  it,  even 
when  employed  in  much  larger  dofes 
than  Dr  Stoerk  feems  to  have  ex- 
hibited. On  fome  occafions,  how- 
ever, it  operates  as  a  powerful  diu- 
retic ;    and   accordingly  it   is  not 
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only  introduced  into  moft  of  the 
modern  pharmacopoeias,  but  is  alfo 
the  bafis  of  different  formula.  The 
London  college,  in  imitation  of 
the  original  prefcription  of  Dr 
Stoerk,  have  introduced  into- their 
pharmacopoeia  an  oxymel  cokhici  ; 
but  the  Edinburgh  college,  from 
an  objection  to  honey,  which  with 
fome  people  is  apt  to  excite  vio- 
lent colic  pains,  have  fubftituted 
to  this  a  fyrupiis  colchici;  in  which, 
however,  nearly  the  fame  propor- 
tions are  retained,  fugar  being 
merely  employed  in  place  of  honey. 
This  fyrup,  in  place  of  two  or  three 
drams  merely,  has  been  given  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  ounces 
in  a  day,  in  general  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  fometimes  with 
good  effefts :  but  like  the  other 
diuretics,  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon. 

COLOCYNTHIS  ILond.Ed.-] 
Fru8us  medulla. 

Cucumis  colocynthii  Lin. 

Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple ; 
the  medullary  part  of  the  fruit. 

This  i-s  the  produce  of  a  plant  of 
the  gourd  kind,  growing  in  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
orange  ;  its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine :  this  is 
very  light,  white,  fpongy,  compofed 
of  membraneous  leaves  ;  of  an  ex- 
tremely bitter,  naufeous,  acrimoni- 
ous tafte.  Colocynth  is  one  of  the 
moft  powerful  and  moft  violent  ca- 
thartics. Many  eminent  phyficians 
condemn  it  as  dangerous,  and  even 
deleterious:  others  recommend  it 
not  only  as  an  efEcacious  purgative, 
but  likewife  as  an  alterative  in 
obllinate  chronical,  diforders.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  colocynth,  in 
the  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  a6ts  with 
great  vehemence,  diibrders  the  body, 
and  fometimes  occafions  a  difcharoe 
•i  blood.  Many  attempts  have  been 


made  to  correft  its  virulence  by  the 
addition  of  acids,  aftringcnts,  and 
the  like  ;  thefe  may  leffen  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  otherwife 
than  might  be  equally  done  by  a  re- 
duftion  of  the  dofe.  The  beft  mc' 
thod  of  abating  its  virulence,  with- 
out diminifhing  its  purgative  virtues 
feems  to  be  by  triturating  it  with 
gummy  farinaceous  fubftances,  or 
the  oily  feeds,  which,  without  ma™ 
king  any  alteration  in  the  colocynth 
itfelf,  prevent  its  refinous  particlcf 
from  cohering,  and  fticking  upon 
the  membranes  of  the  inteftines,  fo 
as  to  irritate,  inflame,  or  corrode 
them.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  fomc 
of  the  purgative  pills,  and  th^  ca- 
thartic extrafts  of  the  fhops,  par- 
ticularly of  the  extra£lum  colocyn- 
thidis  comppfitum,  and  pilulse  ex 
colocynthide  eum  aloe. 

COLOMBA  [ZW.  .EJ.]  Ra- 

d'tx. 

Colomba  ;  the  root. 

The  botanicjal  charaders  of  the 
vegetable  from  whence  this  root  is 
obtained  are  not  yet  afcertained. 
It  is  brought  from  Colombo  ia 
Ceylon  in  the  form  of  knobs,  ha- 
ving a  rough  furface,  and  confift- 
ing  of  a  cortical,  woody,  and  me- 
dullary lamina.  It  has  a  difagree- 
ably  bitter  tafte,  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour ;  in  experiment  is  coiifiderably 
antifeptic,  and  particulary  elFedual 
in  corretfling  and  preventing  the  pu- 
tridity of  bile.  Abroad  it  is  much 
ufed  in  difeafes  attended  with  bili- 
ous fymptoms,  particularly  in  cho- 
lera ;  and  is  faid  to  be  fometimes 
very  effe<5tual  in  other  cafes  of  vo- 
miting. Some  confider  it  as  very 
ufeful  in  dyfpepfia.  Half  a  dram  of 
the  powder  is  given  repeatedly  in 
the  day.  Water  is  not  fo  complete 
a  menftruum  as  fpirits,  but  to  th^if 
united  aftion  it  yields  a  flavoured 
extrai^  in  very  coniiderable  quan" 
tity.     Its  ufe  in  medicine  has  beeat^ 
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partlculai'ly  feconimend^cl  to  the 
attention  of  praftitioners  by  Dr 
Percival  of  Manchefler  in  his  Ex- 
perimental E flays  ;  and  it  has  in 
general  been  found  to  anfwer  ex- 
peftation:  but  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  it  is  not  fo  regularly  imported 
as  to  admit  of  our  fhops  being  fup- 
plied  with  it  of  good  quality.  Hence 
■when  prefcribed  it  is  often  exhibited 
in  a  ver)"'  decayed  ftatc. 

CONSOLIDA  iSuec.-]  Radix. 

Symphytum  offichiale  L,'in. 

Comfrey ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant,  grow- 
ing \rild  by  river-fides  and  in  wa- 
ter}'' places.  The  roots  are  very 
large,  black  on  the  out-fide,  white 
within,  fuU  of  a  vifcid  glutinous 
juice,  of  no  particular  tafte.  They 
agree  in  quality  with  the  roots  of 
althea  ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  mucilage  of  confollda  is  fome- 
what  llronger  bodied.  Many  ridi- 
culous hiftories  of  the  confolidating 
virtues  of  this  plant  are  related  by 
authors.  At  prefent  it  is  fo  little 
employed  in  practice  in  Britain,  as 
to  have  no  place  in  our  pharraaco- 
poeias. 

CONTRAYERVA  l_Lond. 
Ed.-]  Radix. 

Dorjlenia  contrayerva  L'ln. 

Contrayerva  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  :  long, 
tough,  flender  fibres  (hoot  out  from 
all  fides  of  it  ;  thefe  are  generally 
loaded  with  fmall  round  knots.  This 
root  is  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  fomev.  hat  ailringent, 
warm,  bitterifh  ta'.te,  with  a  light 
and  fweetiih  kind  o;  ?.crimony  when 
long  chewed  :  the  fibres  have  little 
taite  or  fmell ;  the  tuberous  part 
therefore  (hould  be  alone  chofen. 
Contrayerva  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of 


thofe  fubflanccs  called  alexiphar- 
macs  ;  it  is  indifputably  a  good  and 
ufeful  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  fafe- 
ly  given  in  much  larger  dofes  than 
the  common  praftice  is  accuftom- 
cd  to  exhibit  it  in.  Its  virtues 
are  extrad^ed  both  by  water  and 
reftified  Ipirit,  and  do  not  arife  in 
evaporation  with  either  :  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tin£lure  and  ex^raft  taite 
llronger  of  the  root  thiin  the  aque- 
ous ones. 

CON\^ALLARIA.[^./.]  Ra- 
dix. 

Convallar'ia  polygonatum  L'ln. 

Solomon's  feal ;  the  roots. 

The  root  of  this  common  plant 
contains  a  fweetifli  mucilage,  and 
has  been  ufed  in  form  of  poultice  in 
inflammations  ;  but  whether  this  or 
any  other  is  better  than  the  com- 
mon poultice  of  bread  and  milk  is 
doubtful.  A  decoction  of  this  root 
in  milk  has  alio  been  mentioned  in 
certain  cafes  of  hsmorrhagy.  The 
flowers,  berries,  and  leaves,  are  faid 
to  be  poiionous. 

COPAL   [5r«n.]   Re/ma. 

Rhus  copalltnum  Lin. 

Copal. 

Copal,  fuppofed  by  fome  a  miue- 
ral  fubftance,  appears  to  be  a  refin 
obtained  from  feveral  forts  of  large 
trees  growing  in  New  Spain.  This 
refin  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
lumps,  fome  tranfparent,  of  a  yel- 
lowilh  or  brown  colour,  others  fe- 
rn itranfparent  and  whitilh.  It  has 
never  come  into  ufe  as  a  medicine,; 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  ihops, 
but  it  is  introduced  Into  fome  of 
the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  an  article  well 
deferving  attention. 

CORALLINA  IBrun.'] 
Corallina  officlnaris  Lin. 
Coraline,  or  fea-mofs. 
•    This  Is  a  branched  cretaceous  fub» 
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ftance  of  a  white  colour,  the  habi- 
tation and  produftion  of  polypi, 
growing  on  rocks,  an^  fometimes 
on  the  fhells  of  fifhes.  It  is  celebra- 
ted as  a  vermifuge,  on  what  foun- 
dation is  veiy  doubtful :  to  the  tafte 
it  is  entirely  infipid,  and  probably 
operates  only  as  an  abforbent  earth. 

CORRALIUM  RUBRUM 
l^Lond.'] 

Ijis  noblRs  Lin, 

Red  coral. 

This  is  alfo  a  marine  produ6lIon, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  forego- 
ing. It  cannot  reafcnably  be  look- 
ed upon  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  mere  abforbent ;  as  fuch  it  enters 
the  officinal  crabs-claw  powder,  and 
is  fometimes  In  praftice  direfted  by 
itfelf ;  but  it  is  fo  little  employed, 
and  of  fo  little  aftivity,  that  the  E- 
dinburgh  college  have  with  juftice 
rejefted  it  from  their  lift. 

CORIANDRUM  ILond.  Ed.-} 
Semen. 

Coriandrum  fativum  Lin. 

Coriander ;  the  feed. 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producing  fpherical 
feeds.  Thefe,  when  frefh,  have  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  which  im- 
proves by  drying,  and  becomes  fuf- 
ficiently  grateful;  they  are  recom- 
mended as  carminative  and  Itoma- 
chic.  They  were  formerly  an  in- 
gredient In  the  officinal  compound 
lime-water  and  eleftuary  of  bay- 
berries;  but  both  thefe  fojrmuls  are 
now  rejefted. 

CORNU  CERVI  \_Lond.-\ 
The  ftag  or  hart's  horns. 
Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general:  but  experience  gives  ho 
countenance  to  them  ;  nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 


than  the  gr<;at  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns, and 
an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity. From  thefe  circumftances 
it  was.  Inferred,  that  all  the  f)artsof 
him  rnuft.  be  proper  for  Intimida- 
ting the  enraged  Archeus,  renewing 
health  and  ftrength,  and  prolonglnj^ 
life.  They  are  to  be  confidered  as 
of  the  fame  natute  with  bones;  and 
their  produfts  by  heat  are  thofe  of 
animal  fubftances  in  general.  A^ 
fuch  they  were  at  one  time  fo  much 
employed  for  yielding  the  volatile 
alkali,  that  they  even  gave  a  name 
to  that  article, 

I'he  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  an  Emollient  nutritious  gelly^ 
Burnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield  a6i 
earth,  employed  Intheofficlnalwhite- 
decoftlpn,  or  as  It  is  now  more  pro- 
perly ftyled,  the  Decorum  corn* 
cervi. 

COTULA  FCETIDA  [^/-an,] 

Folia. 

Anthemis  coiula. 

Mayweed,  or  wild  chamomile. 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wafte  places.  In  ap" 
pearance  it  refemUes  fome  of  the 
garden  chamomiles,  but  is  eafily  di- 
ftingulfhable  from  them  by  its  ftrong 
fetid  fcent.  It  is  rarely  or  never 
ufed  in  the  prefent  prafticc. 

XRETA  \_Lond,} 

White  thalk. 

This  la  an  eafth  foluble  in  vine" 
gar  and  the  lighter  acids,  fo  as  t® 
deftroy  every  fenfible  mark  of  their 
acidity.  This  e'arth  Is  one  of  the 
moft  ufeful  of  the  abforbents,  and 
Is  to  be  looked  upon  fimply  as  fuch  ; 
the  aftrlrlgent  virtues  which  fome 
attribute  to  It,  have  no  foundations 
unlefs  in  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fati- 
ated  with  acid,  with  which  It  com- 
pofes  a  faline  concrete  manlfeftly 
fubaftrlngerit.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  mixture,  a  powder,  and 
'*  potion,- 
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potion^  and  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cardialgic  troches.  It  is  employed 
alfo  for  extricating  the  volatile  fait 
of  fal  ammoniac. 

CROCUS  [ZW.J  Florls  Jlig- 
ma. 

Crocus  f at iv us  Lin. 

Saffron;  the  ftigmata. 

Thefe  iligmata,  or  fielliy  capillar 
ments,  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
pillil  of  the  flower,  are  carefully 
picked  and  preffed  together  into 
cakes. 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
country;  this  lall ,  is  much  fu- 
perior  to  .  the  two  former,  from 
which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  When  in 
perfeftion  it  is  of  a  fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  a  deep  yel- 
low tinfture  :  it  (hould  be  chofen 
frefh,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe 
cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet  very 
-jnoift,  tough  and  firm  in  tearing, 
of  the  fame  colour  within  as  with- 
out, and  of  a  ftrong,  acrid,  diffufive 
fmell. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic;  befides  the  virtues 
which  it  has  in  common  with  all  the 
bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  al- 
leged that  it  remarkably  exhilarates, 
raifes  the  fpirlts,  and  is  defervedly 
accounted  one  of  the  higheft  cordi- 
als ;  taken  in  large  dofes,  it  is  faid 
to  occafion  immoderate  mirth,  in- 
voluntary laughter,  and  the  ill  effefts 
which  follow  from  the  abtife  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors.  This  medicine  isfaid 
to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  hy- 
fteric  depreffions,  or  obftruftion  of 
the  uterine  fecretions,  where  other 
aromatics,  even  thofe  of  the  more 
generous  kind,  have  little  effeft. 
SafTron  imparts  the  whole  of  its  vir- 
tue and  colour  to  rectified  fpirit, 
proof    fpirit.    wine,    vinegar,-  aad 


water:  a  tincture  drawn  with  vine=. 
gar,  lofes  greatly  of  its  colour  in 
keeping :  the  watery  and  vinous 
tin£lures  are  apt  to  grow  four,  and 
then  iofe  their  colour  alfo :  that  made 
in  pure  fpirits  keeps  in  perfection 
for  many  years.  Its  of&cinal  pre- 
parations are,  a  fpirituous  tinfturc 
and  fyriip.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  cordial  confe£lion,  paregoric  e- 
lixir,  and  feveral  of  the  aloetic  com- 
pofitions;  but  of  late  years,  the  ef- 
timation  in  which  it  was  held  as  a 
medicine  has  been  rather  on  the  de- 
cline. Some  experiments  made  by 
Dr  Alexander  ferve  to  Ihew  that  it 
is  much  lefs  powerful  than  was  once 
imagined;  and  it  was  lately  given 
in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  by  Dr 
Henry  CuUen,  even  to  the  extentof 
half  an  ounce  a-day,  in  feveral  hy^ 
Ilerical  cafes,  without  any  fenfible 
effett  whatever. 

CUBEBA  ILond.Ed.'}. 

Piper  cubeba  Lin. 

Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a  fruit  brought  froifi' 
the  Eaft  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  diftinguifhable 
by  the  eye,  is  that  each  cubeb  is 
furnilhed  with  a  long  flendcr  ftalk 
(whence  they  are  called  by  fome 
piper  caudaimn.)  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  are 
far  inferior  to  pepper.  They  were 
formerly  an  ingredient  in  mith- 
ridate  and  theriaca;  but  they  do  not 
now  enter  any  of  the  fixed  formulse 
of  our  pharmacopoeias. 

CUCUMIS  HORTENSIS  Se- 
men. 

Cuciimis  fati'vus  Lin. 

Garden  cucumbers;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds;  theyarelefs 
apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping  than 
.the  others  of  that  clafs. 
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CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS  [Z.] 

FruSlus  recens. 

Motnordica  elater'tum  Lin. 

Wild  cucumber  ;  the  fruit. 

This  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  is  with  us  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Its  principal  botanic  dif- 
ference from  tlie  former,  is  the 
fmallnefs  of  its  fruit,  vvhich  is  no 
bigger  than  a  Spanifli  olive  :  when 
ripe,  itburfts  on  a  little  touch,  and 
fheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks  ela- 
ter'tum. This  name  is  applied  like- 
wife  to  the  fecula  of  the  juiceof  the 
fruit,  the  only  preparation  of  the 
plant  made  ufe  of  in  medicine.  The 
juice,  on  {landing,  feparates  into 
the  fecuh,  which  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  a  watery  fluid  fwims  a- 
bove.  The  clear  part  may  be  de- 
canted off,  and  the  reft  ,of  the  liquid 
drained  off  by  cotton  threads  hung 
over  the  {fdesof  the  vflTel  afting  like 
fyphons.  The  fecula  may  be  far- 
ther dried  by  the  fun,  or^flowheat  j 
and  in  this  dry  ftate  ij;  has  the  name 
oi  elaterium.  Elater'um  is  a  ftrong 
cathartic,  and  very  often  operates 
alfo  upv,^ards.  Two  or  three  grains 
are  accounted  in  mofl  cafes  a 
large  dofe.  Simon  Pauli  relates 
fome  inftances  of  its  good  effefts 
in  dropfies  ;  but  cautious  -yradlif 
tioners  ought  not  to  have  recourfe 
to  it  till  after  milder  medicines 
have  proved  ineffeftual ;  to  which 
caution  we  heartily  fubfcribe.  Me? 
dicines  indeed  in  general,  which 
aft  with  violence  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
require  the  utmoll  fldll  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety;  to  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  various  manners  of  making  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations,  as  praclifed 
by  different  hands,  mull  needs  vary 
their  power.  But  of  late,  the  elate- 
rium has  not  been  unfrequently  em- 
ployed in  obllinate  cafes  of  dropfy 
with  fuccefs  ;  and  when  exhibited  in 
dofes  of  only  half  a  grain,  repeated 


at  fliort  intervals  till  its  operation 
commences,  it  is  in  general  fuffici- 
ently  moderate  in  its  effcfts. 

CUCURBITA  ISitec.-]  Se,mn. 

Cucurbita  lagcnaria  Lin. 

The  gourd;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 
with  water  by  trituration  into  an 
emulfion,  and  yield  to  the  prefs 
a  foft  infipid  oil,  and  poffefs  the 
general  virtues  of  unftuous  fub» 
fiances. 

CUMINUM  ILond.  Ed.1  Se. 
men. 

Cuminum  cy  milium  Lin. 

Cummin;  the  feed. 

The  cummin  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  in  appearance refembling  fen- 
nel, but  much  fmaller.  I'he  feeds 
ufed  in  Britain  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Cummin 
feeds  have  a  bitterifli  warmtafle,  ac- 
companied with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
not  of  the  mofl  agreeable  kind.  Arj 
effentiai  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
by  diftillation,  in  which  their  afti- 
vity  is  concentrated;  and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  ufed  externally, 
giving  a  name  both  to  a  plafter  and 
cataplafmo 

CUPRUM  [ioK^l 

Cuprum  nati'vum  Lin. 

Copper. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  metals  often 
ufed  for  different  purpofes  in  arts; 
found  both  in  Britain,  and  in  mofl 
other  countries  pf  Europe.  It  has 
never  been  ufed  as  a  medicine  in  its 
proper  metallic  form  ;  but  it  is 
readily  a6i:ed  upon  by  all  faline  fub- 
flances,  both  by  acids,  alkalies,  and 
neutrals;  and  it  is  even  corroded  by 
moifture. 

Mofl  of  thefe  preparations  of 
copper  are  violently  emetic,  and 
therefore  very  rarely  exhibited  in- 
ternally. Some  have  ventured  upon 
z  a 
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a  folation  of  a  grain  or  two  of  the 
metal  In  vegetable  acids,  and  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  afts  almoft  as  foon  as 
received  into  the  ftemach,  fo  as  to 
be  of  great  ufe  for  occafioning  pol- 
ibnous  fubftances  that  have  been 
fwallowed,  to  be  immediately  thrown 
up  again.  Boerhaave  recommends 
a  faturated  folution  of  this  metal  in 
volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  as  a  medi- 
cine of  great  fervice  in  diforders 
proceeding  from  an  acid,  weak, 
told,  phlegmatic  caufe:  if  three 
drops  of  this  tinfliure  be  taken  every 
morning  vvith  a  glafs  of  mead,  and 
the  dofe  doubled  every  day  to  twen- 
ty-fom-  drops,  it  proves,  he  fays, 
aperient,  attenuating,  vi^arming,  and 
diuretic;  he  allures  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  cured  a  confirmed  afcites, 
and  that  the  urine  run  out  as  from 
an  open  pipe;  but  at  the  fame  time 
he  acknowledges,  that  upon  trying 
the  fame  medicine  on  others,  it  fail- 
ed him.  He  likcwife  recommends 
other  preparations  of  copper,  as  of 
wonderful  efficacy  in  certain  kinds 
of  ill  habits, weaknefsoftheftomach, 
&c.  but  we  cannot  think  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  this  metal  advifablc  In 
ordinary  cafes,  which  can  be  com- 
bated by  other  means.  Phyficians 
in  general  feem  to  be  agreed,  that 
it  has  really  a  virulent  quality;  and 
too  many  examples  are  met  with  of 
fatal  confequences  enfuing  upon 
eating  food  which  had  been  dreft  in 
copper  veffels  not  wellcleanfed  frora 
the  ruft  which  they  had  contrafted 

'  Great  care  ought  to  betaken  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water,  defigned 
for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fufFered  to 
ftand  long  in  veffels  made  of  cop- 
per; otherwife' they  will  diffolve  fo 
much  of  this  metal  as  will  give  them 
dlfat'reeable  qualities.  Hence  In 
the  diftillation,of  fimple  waters  with 
copper  ftills,  the  laft runnings, which 
ere  marufeftiy  acid,  have  freouentiy 


proved  emetic.  It  is  remarkablcj, 
that  whilft  weak  acid  liquors  are 
kept  boiling  in  copper  veffels,  they 
do  not  feem  to  diffolve  any  of  the 
m.etal  .  but  if  fuffered  to  remain  In 
them  for  the  fame  length  of  time 
without  bulling,  they  become  not- 
ably impregnated  with  the  copper- 
Hence  the  oonfeftioners,  by  flcilful 
management,  prepare  the  moil  acid 
fyrups  in  copper  veffels,  without  gi- 
ving them  any  111  talle  from  the 
metal.  But  although  copper  be 
thus  dangerous,  fome  preparations 
of  it  are  in  certain  cafes  ufed  with 
great  advantage  both  externally  and. 
internally. 

The  chief  preparations  of  copper 
are,  the  blue  vitriol,  verdegris,  and 
cuprum  ammoniacum ;  but  the  Lon- 
don college  have  given  a  place  only 
to  the  two  former.  The  blue  vi- 
triol Is  recommended  by  fome  as  an 
ufeful  emetic,  particularly  in  cafes 
of  incipient  phthlfis  with  a  view  of 
refolving  tubercles.  It  is  fometimes 
employed  as  an  aftringent  andefcha- 
rotic  ;  and  verdegris  is  ufed  in  form 
of  ointment  in  certain  ulcerations. 
In  cafes  of  tinea  capitis  and  the  like. 
The  cuprum  ammoniacum,  though 
it  has  no  place  In  the  pharmaco- 
pcEia  of  the  London  college,  we 
confider  to  be  a  very  adive  and 
powerful  medicine;  and  It  has  pro- 
duced a  'perfeft  cure  in  fome  in- 
fiances  of  epilepfy. 


CURCUMA  ILcmJ.  Ed.-]  Ra- 
dix. 

Curcuma  longa  Lin. 

Turmeric  ;  the  root. 

Turmeric  is  a  root  brought  frora 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  Isufednot 
only  in  medicine,  but  for  colouring 
and  feafoning  food,  as  rice.  It  is 
Internally  of  a  deep  lively  yellow 
or  faffron  colour,  which  it  readily 
Imparts  to  watery  liquors.     It  has 
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an  agreeable,  weak  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
teriHi  fomewhat  warm  tafte.  Tur- 
meric is  eftcemed  aperient  and  em- 
menagogue,  and  of  fingular  efficacy 
in  the  jaundice.  It  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  iafFron  colour. 

CURSUTA  lEd.']  Radix. 

Gent'iana purpurea  Lin. 

Curfuta  ;  the  root. 

The  foreign  root  fold  under  this 
name  was  introduced  into  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  perhaps  without  fuffici- 
ent  grounds  ;  and  accordingly  it 
has  not  found  a  place  in  the  lift  of 
any  other  college.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved, that  what  has  had  the  name 
of  curfuta,  is  the  root  of  the  purple 
gentian  :  but  what  is  ufually  fold 
under  that  title  in  our  fhops  cannot, 
either  by  its  appearance,  tafte,  or 
other  fenfible  qualities,  be  diftingui- 
Ihed  from  the  common  gentian, 
the  root  of  the  gentiana  lutea,  af- 
terwards to  be  mentioned.  And  as 
far  as  the  medical  properties  of  the 
curfuta  have  been  afcertained,  they 
are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
gentian. 

This  foreign  root  has  a  very  bitter 
tafte,  and  is  ufed  in  dyfpepfia. 

CYANUS   \_Brun.'}   Flores. 

Centaurea  cyanus  Lin. 

Bluebottle  ;  the  flowers. 

This  is  a  common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant blue  colour,  wliich,  if  carefully 
and  haftily  dried,  they  retain  for  a 
confiderable  time.  As  to  their  vir- 
tues, the  prefent  praftice  expefts 
not  any  from  them  ;  notwithftand- 
ing  they  have  been  formerly  cele- 
brated againft  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  and  many  other 
diftempers. 

CYDONIUM  MALUM 
\LGr4'  ^d."}  FruSus,  Jcmen, 


Pyrus  cyelonta  Lw. 

The  quince  ;  its  fruit  and  feed*. 

Quinces  have  a  very  auftere  acid 
tafte  :  taken  in  fmall  quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  voiniting 
and  alvine  fluxes ;  and  more  libe- 
rally to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds 
abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  of  no  particular  tafte,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  li- 
quors :  an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A  mucilage 
of  the  feeds  is  kept  in  the  ftiops.  A 
fyrup  of  the  fruit  had  formerly  a 
place,  but  it  is  now  rejefted. 

CYNOGLOSSUS     IBmn.^ 

Radix. 

Cynoglojfus  officinalis  lAn. 

Hound's  tongue  ;   the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
thought  to  refemble  a  dog's  tongue, 
whence  its  name  ;!  they  are  clothed 
with  a  whitifti  down  :  it  grows  wild 
in  ftiady  lanes.  The  roots  have  a 
rank  difagreeable  fmell,  and  rough 
bitterifla  tafte,  covered  with  a  glu- 
tinous fweetnefs.  The  virtues  of 
this  root  are  very  doubtful  :  it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  narcotic, 
and  by  fome  to  be  virulently  fo  : 
others  declare,  that  it  has  no  virtue 
of  this  kind,  and  look  upon  it  as  a 
mere  glutinous  aftringent.  The  pre- 
fent praftice  takes  no  notice  of  it 
with  any  intention. 

CYNOSBATUS  iLond.^  Fruc- 
tus. 

Rofa  canina  Lin. 

Dog-rofe  ;  the  fralt  called  hips. 

This  bufh  grows  wild  In  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flowers 
have  a  pleafant  fmell ;  but  fo  weak, 
that  Parkinfon  and  others  have  na- 
med the  ■ph.nt  Rofa  fylveflris  inodora: 
a  water  diftilled  from  them  fmeUs 
agreeably.  The  fruit  or  hips  con- 
tain a  fourifh  fweetlfli  pulp  ;  with  a 
rough  prickly  matter  inclofing  the 
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feeds,  from  wliich  the  piilp  ought  to 
be  carefully  feparaced  before  it  be 
taken  internally':  the  Wirtemberg 
college  obferves,  that  from  a  ne^Tjleft 
of  this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a  pruritus  and 
uneafmefs  about  the  anus  ;  and  the 
conferve  of  it  has  been  knoAyn  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con- 
ferve is  the  only  officinal  preparation 
of  this  fruit.  And  as  it  is  not  fup- 
pofed  to  poffefs  any  particular  me- 
dical virtue,  but  is  merely  ufed  to 
give  form  to  other  articles,  the  E- 
dinburgh  collegehave  perhaps,  with- 
out any  material  difadvantage,  en- 
tirely omitted  \l, 

CYPERUS    lBrun.-\   Radix. 

Cyperus  hngus  Lin. 

Cyperus ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  graminifo- 
iious  kind ;  it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  raariliy  places  in  England  ; 
the  roots  are  generally  brought  to 
us  from  Italy.  This  root  is  long, 
flebder,  crooked,  and  full  of  knots ; 
outwardly  of  a  dark  brown,  or 
blackifh  colour,  inwardly  whitifh  ; 
of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  agree- 
able warm  tafte  :  both  the  talie  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate  ex- 
ficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted  a 
good  ftomachic  and  carminative,  but 
at  prefent  very  little  regarded. 

DACTYLUS  IBrun.-]  Frudus. 

Phosnlx  daSylifera  Lin. 

The  date  ;  the  fruit. 

Dates  are  imported  into  Britain 
in  the  ftate  of  a  half-dried  fruit,  a- 
bout  the  fliape  of  an  acorn,  but  ge- 
nerally larger,  confjfting  of  a  fvyeet 
pulpy  part,  and  a  hard  ftone  :  the 
beft  are  brought  from  Tunis.  They 
were  formerly  ufed  in  peftoral  de- 
coftions;  and  fuppofed,  befides  their 
emollient  and  incraffating  virtue,  to 
have  a  flight  aftringency. 


DAUCUS  CRETICUS 

\^Iirun.~^  Semen. 

Athamanta  Cretenfts  Lin. 

Candy  carrot  ;  the  feeds. 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.  The  feeds, 
which  are  brought  from  Crete,  have 
a  warm  biting  tafte,  and  not  a  difa- 
greeable  aromatic  fmell.  They  are 
carminative,  and  faid  to  be  diuretic, 
but  at  prefent  little  ufed. 

DAUCUS  SYLVESTRIS 

\_Lond.  Ed.'\   Semen. 

Daucus  carota  Lin, 

Wild  carrot ;  the  feed. 

This  is  common  in  pafturc 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  throughout 
England.  The  feeds  poflefs  the  vir- 
tues of  thofe  of  the  daucus  creticusy 
in  an  inferior  degree;  and  have  of- 
ten fupplied  their  place  in  the  fhops, 
and  been  themfelves  fupplied  by  the 
feeds  of  the  garden  carrot  :  thefe 
laft  are  in  warmth  and  flavour  the 
weakeft  of  the  three  :  the  feeds  of 
the  candy  carrot  are  much  the 
ftronged. 

DENS  LEONIS,  vide  Tarax- 
acum. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS 
\JLd.'\   Radix. 

DiBamnus  alhus  Lin. 

White  or  baftard  dittany  ;  the 
root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  From  thence  the 
cortical  pait  of  the  root,  in  a  dry 
ftate,  rolled  up  in  little  quills,  is 
fometimes  brought  to  us.  It  is  of 
a  white  colour,  of  a  weak  not  very 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a  durable  bit- 
ter lightly  pungent  tafte.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac,  a  tonic,  and  an  anthelmintic  j 
but  it  is  very  feldom  ufcd^  and  has 
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no  place  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

DICTAMNUS    CRETICUS 

l^Suec."]   Folia. 

Origwium  diSamnus  Lin. 

Dittany  of  Crete  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  kind  of  origanum  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of 
Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and.  in  the 
Morea  :  it  has  been  found  hardy  e- 
nough  to  bear  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  climatCo  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe  with 
us,  come  from  Italy.  The  bcil  fort 
are  well  covered  over  with  a  thick 
white  down,  and  now  and  then  in- 
termixed with  purplifh  flowers.  In 
fmell  and  taile,  they  fomewhat  re- 
femble  lemon  thyme ;  but  have  more 
of  an  arohiatic  flavour,  as  well  as  a 
greater  degree  of  pungency  ;  when 
frefh,they  yield  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  an  excellent  eflential  oil.  But 
they  have  now  no  place  either  in  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pceias. 

DIGITALIS  lLond.Ed,^ 
Herha. 

Digitalis  purpurea  Lin. 

Fox -glove  ;  the  plant. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, and  on 
imcultivdted  heaths :  the  elegant  ap- 
pearance of itspurpleflowers  (which 
hang  in  fpikes  along  one  fide  of  the 
ftalk)  has  gained  it  a  place  in  fome 
of  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have 
been  ftrongly  recommended,  exter- 
nally, againfl.  fcrophulous  tumours ; 
and  likewife  internally,  in  epileptic 
diiorders  :  what  fervice  they  may  be 
capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes  is 
not  afcertained  by  accurate  experl" 
ment.  Several  examples  are  men- 
tioned by  medical  writeis  of  their 
occafioning  violent  vomiting,  hy-^ 
percarthafis,  and  difordering  the 
Vi'hole  conllitution  ;  infomuch  that 
Beerhaaye  a&counts  them  poifoii- 


ous.  The  tafle  is  bitter,    and  very 
naufeous. 

Digitalis, however, has  lately  been 
employed  with  great  fuccefs  in  other 
difeafes.  A  treatife  has  lately  been 
publiflied  by  Dr  Withering,  profef- 
edly  on  the  fubjedl  of  its  ufe  in  me- 
dicine ;  and  containing  many  im» 
portant  and  ufeful  obfervations. 

An  infufion  of  two  drams  of  the 
leaf  in  a  pint  of  water,  given  in  half- 
ounce  dofes  every  two  hours  or  fo, 
till  it  begin  to  puke  or  purge,  is  re- 
commended in  dropfy,  particularly 
that  of  the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  have 
produced  an  evacuation  of  water  fo 
copious  and  fudden,  in  afcites,  by 
ftool  and  ui'ine,  that  the  compreffioa 
of  bandages  was  found  necefiary. 
The  plentiful  ufe  of  diluents  is  or-- 
dered  during  its  operation.  The  re- 
medy, however,  is  inadmiflible  in 
very  weakly  patients.  But  befides 
being  given  in  infufion,  it  has  alfi? 
been  employed  in  fubllance.  And 
when  taken  at  bed-time  to  the  ex= 
tent  of  one,  two,  or  three,  grains  of 
the  dried  powder,  it  often  in  a  fliort 
time  operates  as  a  very  powerful  di- 
uretic, without  producing  any  other 
evacuation.  Even  this  quantity, 
however,  will  fometimes  excite  very 
fevere  vomiting,  and  that  too  occur- 
ring unexpeftedly.  During  its  ope- 
ration it  has  often  very. remarkable 
influence  in  rendering  the  pulfe 
flower ;  and  it  frequently  excites 
very  confiderable  vertigo,  and  an  af- 
feftiori  of  vilion.  ^ 

■  Befides  dropfy,  the  digitalis  has 
of  iat'e  alfo  been  employed  in  fome 
inltii'hGfes  of  hsemoptyfis,  of  phthi- 
fis,  ,  arid  of  mania,  with  apparent 
good  effefts.  But  its  ufe  in  thefc 
difeafes  is  much  lefs  common  than 
in  dropfy. 

DOLICHOS  0^'^.]    Pdrs  /."= 


gununis_  rigt. 


Wida, 


Sinpus  prunen 


s  Lin, 
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Cowhage  j  tile  rigid  down  of  the 
pod. 

The  dojichos  is  a  f)lant  growing 
in  great  abundance  in  warm  cli- 
mates, particularly  In  the  Weft  In- 
dia iflands ;  and  there  it  is  very 
troubleforae  to  cattle  and  other  do- , 
meftic  animals.  For  on  account  of 
the  fpiculas  of  the  feed-bag,  it  ex- 
cites, when  touched,  a  very  uneafy 
itching.  Thefe  fplculas  have  been 
long  ufed  in  South  America, in  cafes 
of  worms;  and  have  of  late  been 
frequently  employed  in  Britain.  The 
fpiculae  of  one  pod  mixed  with  fyrup 
or  molaffes,  and  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing failing,  is  a  dofe  for  an  adult. 
The  worms  are  faid  to  appear  with 
the  fecond  or  third  dofe  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  purge  in  fomes  cafes  the 
ftools  are  faid  to  have  confided  al- 
moft  entirely  of  worms  ;  and  in  cafes 
of  lumbrici,  it  is  faid  to  produce  a 
fafe  and  effeftual  cure.  Thofe  who 
have  ufed  it  moil,  particularly  Dr 
Bancroft  and  Dr  Cochrane,  affirm 
that  they  have  never  feen  any  incon- 
venience refulting  from  the  internal 
ufe  of  it,  notwithltanding  the  great 
uneafinefs  itoccafions  on  the  flight- 
ell  touch  to  any  part  of  the  furface. 

DORONICUM  GERMANI- 
CUM,  vide  Arnica. 

DULCAMARA  [£^.]  Sti- 

fltes. 

Solatium  dulcamara  Lin. 

Bitter-lweet,  or  woody  night- 
fhade  ;  the  ftalks. 

This  plant  grows  wild  In  moift 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bufhes 
with  woody  brittle  ftalks.  The  tafte 
of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the  name 
of  the  plant  expreffes,  is  both  bitter 
and  fweet  :  the  bitternefs  being  firft 
perceived,  and  the  fweetnefs  after- 
wards. The  dulcamara  was  for- 
merly much  efteemed  as  a  powerful 
medicine.  It  is  in  general  faid  to 
occafion  f»me  confideiable  evacua- 


tion by  fweat,  urine  or  ftool,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  It  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  difcutient  and  re- 
folvent  medicine  j  and  it  has  been 
laid  to  be  attended  with  good  ef- 
fe£ls  in  obftinate  cutaneous  dlfeafes 
of  the  herpetic  kind.  It  has  alfo 
been  ufed,  and  fometlmes  with  ad- 
vantage, in  cafes  of  rheumatlfm, 
jaundice,  and  obftrufted  menftrua- 
tion.  It  has  principally  been  em- 
ployed under  the  form  of  watery  in- 
fufion,  fometlmes  under  that  of  ex- 
tradt. 

EBULUS   lSuec.1  Rad'txy  fo- 
lia, haccce. 

Sambucus  ehuluf  Liti. 

Dwarf  elder ;  the  root,  leaves,an(i 
berries. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fonlfi 
counties  of  England  ;  but  about 
London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefk 
in  gardens ;  the  eye  diftingulfhes 
little  difference  between  it  and  the 
elder  tree  except  in  the  fize ;  the  el- 
der being  a  pretty  large  tree,  and  the 
dwarf  elder  only  an  herb  three  or 
four  feet  high.  The  leaves,  roots, 
and  bark  of  e6ulus  have  a  naufeous, 
fharp,  bitter  tafte,  and  a  kind  of 
acrid  ungrateful  fmell :  they  are  all 
ftrong  cathartics,  and  as  fuch  are 
recommended  in  dropfies,  and  other 
cafes  where  medicines  of  that  kind 
are  indicated.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  faid  to  be  ftrongeft;  thedeaves  the 
weakeft.  But  they  are  all  too  dra- 
ftic  medicines  for  general  ufe  :  they 
fometlmes  evacuate  violently  up- 
wards, almoft  always  naufeate  the 
ftomach,  and  occafion  great  uneafi- 
nefs  of  the  bowels.  By  boiling,  they 
become  like  the  other  dtaftics,  mil- 
der, and  more  fafe  in  operation. 
Fernellus  relates,  that  by  long  coc- 
tion  they  entirely  lofe  their  purga- 
tive virtue.  The  berries  of  this 
plant  arelikewife  purgative,  butlefs 
virulent  than  the  other  parts.  A 
'rob  prepared  from  them  may  be  gi- 
I  vea 
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even  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  as 
a  cathartic  ;  and  in  fmaller  ones  as 
an  aperient  and  deobftruent  in  chro- 
nic diforders  :  with  this  lafl  inten- 
tion, it  is  faid  by  Haller  to  be  fre- 
quently ufed  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
dofe  of  a  dram, 

ELATERIUM,  vide  Cu,cuMis 
Agrestis. 

ELEMI   ILond.']   Rtfina. 

Amyrls  elemifera  Lin. 

Gum  elemi. 

This  is  a  refin  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  and  fometimes 
from  the  Eail  Indies,  in  long  round- 
ifh  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves.  The  bell  fort  is  foftifh, 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  pale 
whitifh  yellow  colour,  inclining  a 
little  to  green,  of  a  ftrong,  not  un- 
pleafant,  fmell.  It  almoft  totally 
diflblves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  fends  o- 
,ver  fome  part  of  its  fragrance  along 
with  this  menftraura  in  diflillation-: 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  con" 
(iderable  quantity  of  pale  coloured, 
thin,  fragrant  effential  oil.  This  re- 
fm  gives  name  to  one  of  the  ofllici' 
nal  unguents,  and  it  is  at  prefent 
fcarcely  any  otherwife  ufed  ;  tho* 
it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal 
purpofes  to  fome  others  which  are 
Jield  in  greater  efteem. 

ELEUTHERIA,    vide  Cas- 

CARILLA. 

ENDIVIA  [Brun.']  Semen. 

Cichoreum  endiv'ta  L'tn> 

Endive  ;  the  feed. 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for 
culinary  ufe.  It  is  a  gentle  cooler 
and  aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lity with  the  cichoreum.  The  feeds 
are  ranked  among  the  four  leiTer 
sold  feeds. 


ENULA      CAMPANA 

[_Lond.  ~\    Radix. 

Inula  Hdenium  Lin. 

Elecampane  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  very  large  downy  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  moift  rich 
foils.  The  root,  efpecially  when  dry, 
has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell  t  it? 
tafte,  on  firfl  chewing,  is  glutinous, 
and  as  it  were  fomewhat  rancid  ;  in 
a  little  time  it  difcovers  an  aromatic 
bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes confiderably  aciid  and  pun» 
gent.  Elecampane  root  pofTeffcs  the 
general  virtues  of  alexipharmacs  :  it 
is  principally  recomm.ended  for  pro- 
moting expeftoratlon  in  humoral 
afthmas  and  coughs  :  liberally  ta- 
ken, it  is  faid  to  excite  urine,  and 
ioofen  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of 
■Germany,  large  quantities  of  this 
root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as  a  fto- 
machic,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vrfcera  in  general,  and  for  at- 
tenuating tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  extraft  its  virtues  in 
greater  perfedlion  ihan  watery  ones: 
the  former  fcarcely  elevate  any  thing 
in  diftil'ation  ;  with  the  latter  an  ef- 
fential oil  arifes,  which  concretes 
into  v/hite  flakes  :  this  poflefles  at 
firfl:  the  flavour  of  the  elecampane, 
but  is  very  apt  to  lofe  it  in  keeping. 
An  extradl  made  with  water  poflef- 
fes  the  bitternefs  and  pungency  of 
the  root,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  than 
one  made  with  fpirit. 

ERUCA  [:Sr««.]  Semen, 

Brafflca  eruca  Lin. 

Rocket ;  the  feeds. 

This  was  formerly  much  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
for  fallads  ;  but  is  at  prefent  lefs 
common.  In  appearance,  it  re- 
fembles  muftard ;  but  is  eafily  di- 
flinguifliable  by  the  fmoothnefs  of 
its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable  fmel|. 
The  feeds  have  a  pungent  tafte,  of 
the  muftard  kind,  but  weaker :  they 
A  a  have 
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lave   long   been  celebrated  as  a 
phrodifiacs  ;    and    may,    probably, 
have  in  fome  cafes  a  title  to  this 
virtue,  in  common  with  other  acrid 
plants. 

ERYNGIUM   [_Lond.^    Radix. 

•Erjngium  inaritlmum  Lin. 

Eryngo  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
ihores  :  the  roots  are  {lender,  and 
very  long  ;  of  a  pleafant  fweetiih 
tafte,  which  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acri- 
tnony.  They  are  accounted  ape- 
rient and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo 
been  celebrated  as  aphrodifiac ;  their 
virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to 
admit  them  under  the  head  of  me- 
dicines. 

ERYSIMUM  \_Rof.-\  Herla  re- 
cens. 

Eryfimnm  officinale  Lin. 

Hedge-muftard;  the  recentplant. 

This  is  a  low  hairy  plant,  com- 
mon in  wafte  places  and  by  way- 
iides.  The  feeds  are  faid  to  promote 
expeftoration,  excite  urine  and  the 
other  fluid  fecretions,  and  to  attenu- 
ate and  diflblvc  vifcid  juices,  &c. 
This  they  are  fuppbfed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonious  ftimulating  qua- 
lity ;  but  the  tafte  difcovers  in  them 
only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs  void  of 
acrimony  :  the  feeds  indeed  are  con- 
fiderably  pungent,  and  the  root?  in 
fome  fmall  degree. 

EUPATORIUM  "iBrun.l  Her- 
la. 

Eiipatorium  cannahinnm  Lin. 

Hemp  agrimony  ;  tlie  plant. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
fides  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has  an 
acrid  fmell,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte, 
with  a  confiderable  fiiare  of  pungen- 
cy. The  leaves  are  much  recom- 
mended for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 


the  vifcera,  and  as  an  aperient ;  and 
are  faid  to  have  excellent  effetls  in 
the  dropfy,  jaundice,  cachexies,  and 
fcorbutic  diforders.  Boerhaave  in- 
forms us,  that  tliis  is  the  common 
medicine  of  the  turf-diggers  in  Hol- 
land, againft  fcurvies,  foul  ulcers, 
and  fwellings  in  the  feet,  to  Avhich 
they  aie  fubjeft.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  faid  to  operate  as  a  ftrong 
cathartic  :  but  it  is  hardly  ufed  in 
Britain,  and  has  no  place  in  our 
pharmacoposias. 

EUPx40RBIUM  ISuec.-}  Gum^ 
mi  refma. 

Euphorhia  officinarum  Lin, 

Euphoi'bium. 

This  gummi-refinous  fubftance  is 
a  fpontaneous  exudation  from  a  large 
oriental  tree.  It  is  brought  to  us 
immediately  from;Barbary,  in  drops 
of  an  irregular  form  ;  fome  of  which 
upon  being  broken,  are  found  to 
contain  little  thorns,  fmall  twigs, 
flowers,  and  other  vegetable  mat? 
ters ;  others  are  hollow,  without 
any  thing  in  their  cavity  :  the  tears 
in  general  are  of  a  pale  yellow  co- 
lour externally,  but  fomewhat  white 
within  :  they  eafily  break  between 
the  fingers.  Lightly  applied  to  the 
tongue,  they  affeft  it  with  a  very 
fnarp  biting  tafte  ;  and  upon  being 
held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth, 
prove  vehemently  acrimonious,  in- 
flaming and  exulceratiug  the  fau- 
ces, &c.  Euphorbium  is  extremely, 
troublefome  to  pulverife  ;  the  finer 
part  of  the  powder,  which  flies  off", 
affei^ing  the  head  in  a  violent  man- 
ner. The  acrimony  of  this  fub- 
ftance  is  {o  great  as  to  render  it  ab- 
folutely  unfit  for  any  internal  ufe  : 
feveralcorreftorshavebeen  contrived 
to  abate  its  virulence  ;  but  the  beft 
of  them  are  not  to  be  trufted  to  : 
and  as  there  feems  to  be  no  real  oc- 
cafion  for  ll,unlt'fs  for  fome  rxternal 
purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman 
and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
Duno'cd 
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punged  from  the  catalogue  of  in- 
ternal medicines.  And  accordingly 
it  has  now  no  place  in  the  London 
or  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  But 
it  is  Hill  retained  in  moll  of  the  fo- 
reign ones,  and  is  fometimes  ufed  as 
a  llernutatory. 

EUPHRASIA  IBrun.-]  FoUal 

Euphrafia  qfficinarum  Lin, 

Eye-bright ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  very  low  plant,  growing 
wild  in  molft  fields.  It  was  former- 
ly celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic,  both 
taken  internally  and  applied  exter- 
nally. Hildanus  fays,  he  has  known 
old  men  of  feventy,  who  had  loll 
their  fight,  recover  it  again  by  the 
ufe  of  this  herb  ;  later  pradlitioners, 
however,  have  not  been  fo  happy  as 
to  obferve  any  fuch  good  efiiedls 
from  it.  At  prefeht  it  is  totally,  and 
not  unjullly,  difregarded. 

FABA  lRofs.2  Semen. 

Vicia  Faba  Lin, 

Beans ;  the  feed. 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  culi- 
nary than  medical  purpofes ;  they 
are  a  fl:rong  flatulent  food,fufficient- 
ly  nutritious,  but  not  eafy  of  dige- 
iiion,  efpecially  when  grown  old. 
A  water  dillilled  from  the  flowers 
has  been  celebrated  as  a  cofmetic, 
and  fl:ill  retains  its  chara6ler  aiaong 
fomc  female  artifls. 

FERRUM  et  CHALYBS 
t^Lond.  3 

Iron  and  fl;eel.  Iron,  cemented 
with  animal  or  vegetable  coal,  forms 
ileel. 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper  for 
medicinal  ufe  than  the  fofter  iron, 
as  being  more  difficultly  adledupon 
hy  the  animal -juices  and  the  com- 
mon menftrua:  iron  diflblves  readily 
in  all  acids,  and  rulls  freely  in  the 
air,  efpecially  if  occafionally  moiil- 
-ea'c-d' vrirb  water  jfteel  requires  a 
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longer  time  for  its  folution,and  does 
not  ruft  fo  eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  me- 
tals, and  the  feveral  preparations  of 
them,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres, 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  pro- 
mote the  deficient  fecretions  in  the 
remoter  parts,  and  at  the  fame  time 
reprefs  inordinate  difcharges  intothe 
inteftinal  tube.  ^After  the  ufe  of 
them,  .if  they  ta:ke  effe6l,  the  pulfe 
is  very  fenfibly  raifed ;  the  colour 
of  the  face,  though  before  pale 
changes  to  a  florid  red  |  the  alyine, 
urinary  ,'and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
increafed.  Nidoi-ouserudlions,  and 
the  faeces  voided  of  a  black  colour, 
are  marks  of  their  taking  due  effedto 

An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at- 
tiibuted  to  fome  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  and  an  aflringent  to  others  ; 
but  in  reality,  they  all  produce  the 
effedls  both  of  aperients  and  afl;rin- 
gents,  and  feem  to  diff"er  only  in  de- 
gree. Thofe  dlftinguiflied  by  the 
name  of  aft:ringent  fometimes  occa- 
fion  a  very  copious  difcharge  of  u- 
rine,  or  a  diarrhoea  ;  while  thofe 
called  aperient  frequently  flop  thefe 
evacuations. 

Where  either  preternatural  dif- 
charge, or  fuppreffion  of  natural  fe- 
cretions, proceed  from  a  languor 
and  fluggiflinefs  of  the  fluids,  asd 
weaknefs  of  the  follds  ;  this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  ftrength  of  the  latter, 
will  fupprefs  the  flux,  or  remove  the 
fuppreffion  :  but  where  the  circula= 
tlon  is  already  tooquick,and  the  fo-= 
lids  too  tenfe  and  rigid,  orwhere  there 
isany  flri6tureor  fpafmodic  contract 
tlon  of  the  veflels  ;  iron,  and  all  the  " 
preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate  e- 
qually  both  diftempers. 

Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  aft  all  in  the  fame^ 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  in  all  conftitutlons.  Where 
acidities  abound  ir.  the  firll  paflages, 
2  the 
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the  crude  filings,  reduced  into  aline 
powder,  prove  more  ferviceablc  than 
-the  moll  elaborate  preparation  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  no  acid  in  th^  primje  via?, 
the  metal  requires  to  be  previously 
opened  by  faline  menftrua  :  hence  a 
folution  of  iron  in  acid  liquors  has 
in  many  cafes  excellent  effeftsjwhere, 
as  Boerhaavc  obferves,  the  more  in- 
digeftible  preparations,  as  the  calces 
made  by  tire,  havefcarcely  any  effecS 
at  aU.  If  alkalefceiit  juices  be  lodged 
in  the  flomach,  this  metal,  though 
given  in  a  liquid  form,  proves  at 
I'eafl  ufelefs ;  for  hei-e  the  acid  fol- 
vent  is  abforbed  by  the  alkaline  mat- 
ters which  it  meets  with  in  the  bo- 
dy, fo  as  to  leave  the  iron  reduced 
to  an  inadlive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicinesarelikewife 
fuppofed  to  differ,  independently  of 
diff>;rences  in  the  conftitution,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  acid  u- 
•nited  with  the  metal:  vegetable  a- 
cids  fuperadd  a  detergency  and  ape- 
rient virtue  ;  combined  witli  the  vi- 
triolic, it  afts  in  the  firft  pafl'ages 
as  a  powerful  aperient ;  while  the 
nitrous  renders  it  extremely  ftyptic, 
and  the  marine  ilill  more  fo.  The 
different  preparations  of  iron  will 
be  more  particularly  mentioned  af- 
tervrards. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  which 
feems  natm-ally  friendly  to  the  ani- 
mal body. 

Its  chief  preparations  are  the  pre- 
pared filings  and  ruft,  the  tinfture, 
the  fait,  and  the  martial  flowers,  or 
ferrum  ammoniacale  ;  and  thefe  are 
ufed  principally  in  cafes  of  weaknefs 
and  relaxation,  whether  attended 
with  morbid  difcharges  or  morbid 
fappreffions. 


FILIPENDULA  [i?;-««.]  Ra- 


aiK. 


Spirta  JiUpenduIa  Lin. 
[Drop wort ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grcvi'S  vriM  ia  fidtls 


and  chalky  grounds  :  the  root  con- 
fills  of  a  number  of  tubercles,  fail'* 
ened  together  by  (lender  firings  ;  its 
tafle  is  rough  and  bitterifh,  with  a 
flight  degree  of  pungency,  Thefe 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in  a  flaccid 
ilate  of  the  vefrels,and  a  fluggifiinefs 
of  the  juices  ;  the  natural  evacua- 
tions are  in  fome  meafure  refti-ained 
or  promoted  by  it,  where  the  excefs 
or  deficiency  proceed  from  this  caufe. 
Hence  fome  have  recommended  it 
as  an  aflringent  in  dyfenteries,  im- 
moderate uterine  fluors,  &c.  others 
as  a  diuretic  ;  and  others  as  an  ape- 
rient and  deoflruent  in  fcrophulous 
habits.  At  prefent  it  is  wholly  dif- 
regarded. 

FILIX  [_Lond.  Ed.-]  Radix. 

P oly podium  Jilix  mas  Lin. 

Common  male  fern  ;   the  root. 

Several  fpecies  of  the  fern  root' 
had  formerly  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica,  and  the  prefent  article 
feems  to  have  been  employed  at 
leaft  as  early  as  the  days  of  Diofco- 
rides,  for  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
is  now  ufed  in  medicine.  But  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  entirely  neglefted, 
till  fome  years  ago  a  remedy  em- 
ployed by  Madame  Noufer  of  Swit- 
zerland for  the  cure  of  the  taenia, 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  prafti- 
tioners  of  France.  Her  fecret,  after 
being  tried  at  Paris  under  the  direc-=^ 
tion  of  fome  of  the  moll  eminent 
phyficians,  was  purchafed  by  the 
French  king,  and  publifhed  after- 
wards. Since  that  time,  the  filix  mas- 
has  been  introduced  into  the  phar- 
macopoeias both  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

The  filix  mas  is  a  vegetable  grow- 
itig  in  great  abundance  in  almofl 
every  part  of  Britain  where  the 
ground  is  not  cultivated.  The  great- 
efl  part  of  the  root  lies  horizontally, 
and  has  a  gi-eat  number  of  appen- 
dages placed  clofe  to  each  other  in 
a  verticg.-!  direftitn,  v/hile  a  number 
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of  fmall  fibres  ftrike  downwards. 
The  large  root,  together  with  its 
appendages,  are  to  be  referved  for 
ufe.  The  two  ends,  however,  are 
to  be  cut  off,  the  one  being  too  old 
and  fpongy,  the  other  too  new  and 
^reeri. 

This  root,  under  the  form  of 
powder,  is  found  to  prove  a  very  ef- 
fedlual  cure  for  the  taenia  lata  or 
tape-worm.  It  fometimes  alfo,  al- 
though not  with  equal  certainty, 
fucceeds  in  the  renfioval  of  the  tosnia 
ciicurbitina  or  gourd  worm. 

Two  or  three  drams  of  the  pow- 
der are  taken  in  the  morning,  no 
fupper  having  been  taken  the  night 
before.  It  generally  fickens  a  little. 
Abriilc  cathartic  with  calomel  is  gi- 
ven a  few  hours  after,  which  fome- 
times brings  off  the  taenia  entire;  if 
tiot,  the  fame  eourfemuft be  follow- 
ed at  due  intervals. 

For  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy,  it 
is  proper  that  the  root  fhould  be  re- 
cently gathered ;  for  after  being 
long  kept  in  the  Ihops,  its  activity 
is  much  dimihifhed.  And  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  fliould  be  ufed  re- 
cently dug,  being  brought  to  a  flate 
fit  for  reduction  to  powder  by  dry- 
ing it  with  fire, 

FLAMULA  JO  VIS  [£^.]  Fo" 
lia,  Jlores. 

Clematis  re8a  Lin. 

Uprightvirgin's  bower;  theleaves 
and  flowers. 

This  article  is  introduced  into 
but  few  of  the  modern  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  has  never  been  much 
employed  in  Britain.  As  well  as 
many  other  aftive  articles,  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a  poifonoUs  nature,  it  wa 
fome  time  ago  recommended  tothe 
attention  of  praftitioners  by  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna. 

Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  fo  acrid 
as  to  biifter.  Dr  Stoerkrecomroends 
it  in  venereal,  cancerous,  and  other 
cutaneous  affei^tions,  in  thgfe  head' 


achs,  pains  of  the  bones,  and  wa- 
flings  of  the  habit,  the  confequen- 
ces  of  lues  venerea.  Externally  the 
powder  is  fprinkled  on  the  ulcers;  the 
forms  for  internal  ufe  arethe  infufion 
and  extraft. 

FCENICULUM   DULCE 

[^Lond.  Ed.'\  Semen. 

Anethumjizniculum  Lin, 
Svpeet  fennel;  the  feeds. 

FCENICULUM  VULGARE 

l^Ed  ]  Radix. 

Aiiethum  faniculum  Lin  'var  ^• 
Common  fennel .  the  roots. 
The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in  all 
its  parts  than  the  common,  except 
the  feeds,  which  are  confiderably 
larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two  forts 
differ  likewife  in  fhape  and  colours 
thofe  of  the  common  are  roundifhj 
oblong,  flattifh  on  one  fide,  and. 
protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a  dark 
almoft  blackifli  colour;  thofe  af  the 
fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  lb 
flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a 
whitifh  or  pale  yellowilii  colour» 
Both  forts  are  cultivated  in  our  gar«=" 
dens:  the  common  is  a  perennial 
plant:  the  fweet  fennel  perifhes  af- 
ter it  has  given  feed;  nor  do  its 
feeds  come  to  fuch  perfection  ia 
this  climate  as  thofe  which  we  re° 
ceive  from  Germany. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fewnek 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  mode- 
rately warm,  pungent  tafle:  thofe 
of  the  faniculum  didce  are  in  fla- 
vour moft  agreeable,  and  have  alfo 
a  confiderable  degree  of  fweetnefs^ 
hence  t)ur  colleges  have  directed  the 
ufe  of  thefe  only.  They  are  ranked 
among  the  four  greater  hot  feeds, 
and  not  undefervedly  looked  upon 
as  good  ftomachicsandcarminativess 
A  iimple  vvatcr  is  prepared  fronx 
thf  m  in  the  ihops ;  they  are  ingre« 
dients  alfo  in  the  compound  fpirit 
of  juniper,  and  fome  other  Oilicinal 
CiampofitispDs, 
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The  root  is  far  lefs  warm,  but  has 
more  of  a  fweetifli  tafte,  than  the 
feeds :  it  is  one  of  the  five  roots  cal- 
ledopeners;  and  hasfonnetimes  been 
diredted  in  aperient  apozcms.  Boer- 
haave  fays,  that  this  root  agrees  in 
tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  qualities, 
with  the  celebrated  glnfetig  of  the 
Chinefe  ;  from  which,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  very  confiderably  dif- 
ferent. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  veiT'  rarely  been  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 

FCENUM  GRiECUM  \_Lond. 
JEJ.']  Semen, 

'Trigonella  fcenum  gracum  Lin,. 

Fenugreek ;  the  feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  in' 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  :  from  whence  the 
feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They  are 
of  a  yellovvilh  colour,  a  rhomboidal 
figure,  a  difagreeable  ftrong  fmell, 
and  a  mucilaginous  tafte.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cataplafms,  fo- 
mentations, and  the  like,  and  in  e- 
mollient  glyfters.  They  entered  the 
•kum  e  mucilaginibus  of  the  (hops  ; 
to  which  they  comrmunicate  a  conii- 
derable  (hare  of  their  fmell.. But  this 
formula  is  now  rcjeftcd. 

FORMICA  CUM  ACE RVO 

{Suec.'] 

Formica  riifa  Lin. 

Ants  ;  their  bodies  and  eggs. 

Thefe  infedls  are  at  prefent  not 
employed  by  us  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  much  celebrated  foraphro- 
diliac  virtues.  They  enter  the  aqua 
magnanimitatis,  and  other  like  com- 
politions  of  foreign  difpenfatories.  ^ 
It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  animals 
contain  a  truly  acid  juice,  which 
they  filed  in  fmall  drops  upon  being 
irritated  ;  by  infufiriga  quantity  of 
live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water,  an 
aicid  liquor  is  obtained   nearly  as 


ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neumann 
obferves,  that  on  diftilling  them  .ei- 
ther with  water  or  pure  fpirit,a  clear 
lim|5id  oil  arifes,  which  has  fcarcely 
any  tafte,  or  at  leaft  is  nothotor  pun- 
gent like  the  eflential  oils  of  vege- 
tables. 

In  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmaco- 
poeias, they  are  the  bafis  of  an  joleum 
formicarwn,  a  fpiritus  formicarumy 
atid  a  fpiritus  formicarum  acidus  ; 
from  which  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  they  are  pretty  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

t  RAG  ARIA  \_Suec.'\  Fruaui 
recens,  folia. 

Fragaria  "vefca  Lin. 

Strawberry^  its  leaves  and  fruito 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  ftyptic 
and  bitterifii ;  and  hence  may  be  of 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera  ;  and  immoderate  fecretions, 
or  a  fuppreflion  of  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, depending  thereon  ;  they 
are  recommended  in  hsemorrhagies 
and  fluxes ;  and  likewife  as  aperients, 
in  fuppreflion  of  urine,  obftrudlions 
of  the  vifcera,  in  the  jaundice,  &c. 
The  fruit  is  in  general  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  arid  ftomach:  like 
other  fruits  of  the  dulco-acid  kind, 
they  abate  heat,  quench  thirft,  loof- 
en  the  belly,  and  promote  urine ; 
but  do  not  afford  much  nourifliment. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  that  the  urine  of 
thofe  who  eat  liberally  of  this  fruity 
becomes  Impregnated  with  its  fra- 
grant fmell. 

FRAXINELLA,    vide   Bic- 

TAMNU3  ALBUS. 

FRAXINUS  ISuec.']  Cortex  ci 
femen. 

Fraxinus  excelfwr  Lin, 

The  afh  tree  ;  Its  bark  and  feeds. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately aftringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fomctimes  been  made  ufe  of.   It  has' 
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alfo  been  propofed  as  a  fubftitiitc  for 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents  ;  but  its  efficacy  is  not 
confirmed  by  experience.  The  feeds, 
which  are  fomewhat  acrid,  have 
been  employed  as  aperients.  There 
are  fo  many  other  medicines  more 
agreeable,  and  more  efficacious  for 
thefe  intentions,  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  aHi-trce  have  lon^  been  ne- 
glefted. 

FUUGO  LIGNI  lEd.-\ 

Wood  foot. 

This  concrete  is  of  a  Ihining 
black  colour,  a  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  an  acrid,  bitter,  naufeous  talte. 
Its  chief  ufe  is  in  hyfteric  and  other 
nervous  cafes,  in  which  it  is  fome- 
times  given  in  conjunftion  with  the 
fetid  gums  ;  it  gives  name  to  a  tinc- 
ture of  this  kind  in  the  (hops.  But 
the  efficacy  of  that  article  probably 
depends  much  more  on  the  afTafceti- 
da  it  contains,  than  on  the  foot  from 
whence  it  derives  its  Hame.  Its  vir- 
tues are  extrafted  both  by  watery 
andfpirituousHquors;  each  of  which, 
if  the  foot  be  of  agoodkind,diffolve 
about  one  fixth.  Soot  is  faid  to 
differ  greatly  in  quality  according 
to  the  wood  from  which  it  was  pro- 
duced :  the  more  refinous  the  wood, 
the  more  the  foot  abounds  with 
bitter  oily  matter.  On  chemical 
analyfis,  it  yields  volatile  and  fix- 
ed alkali,  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
earth. 

FUMARIA  lEd.^  Folia. 

Fumarta  officinalis  Lin. 

Fumitory  ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  common  weed  in  fhady 
cultivated  grounds, producing  fpikes 
of  purplKh  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
It  is  very  juicy,  of  a  bitter  tafte, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell.  The 
medical  effects  of  this  herb  are,  to 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote 
the  urinary  and  other  natural  fecre- 


tions.  It  is  principally  recommend- 
ed in  melancholic,  fcorbutic,  and 
cutaneous  diforders  ;  for  opening 
obftru6lions  of  the  vifcera,  attenua- 
ting and  promoting  the  evacuation 
of  vifcid  juices.  Frederick  Hoffman 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ;  and  affures 
us,  that  with  this  intention  fcarcely 
any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both  watery 
and  fpirituous  mcnftrua  extraft  its 
virtues. 

GALANGA     MINOR 

\_Brun.'\   Radix. 

Maranta  galanga  Lin. 

Galangal  ;  the  root.. 

This  root  is  brought  from  China, 
it  comes  to  us  in  pieces  fcarcely  aa 
inch  long,  and  not  half  fo  thick, 
full  of  joints,  withtfeveral  circular 
rings  on  the  out  fide  ;  of  an  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  hot,  bit- 
ing tafte.  Galangal  is  a  warm  flo- 
machic  bitter :  it  has  been  frequent- 
ly prefcribed  in  bitter  infufions,  but 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agreeable. 

GALBANUM  \_Lond.  Ed.-} 
Gunnni  refina. 

Buhon  galhanum  Lin, 

Galbanum  ;  the  gum. 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an 
African  plant.  The  juice,  as  brought 
to  us,  is  femipellucid,  foft,  tena- 
cious ;  of  a  ftrong,  and,  to  fome, 
unpleafant,  fmell  ;  and  a  bitterifh 
warm  tafte  :  the  better  fort  is  in 
pale-coloured  maffes,  which,  on  be- 
ing opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  white  tears.  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  a  dark  grcenllh  oil  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  this  fimple  by  diftilla- 
tion,  which,  upon  repeated  reftifi- 
cations,  becomes  of  an  elegant  Ilcy- 
blue  colour.  The  purer  forts  of 
galbanum  are  faid  by  fome  to  dif- 
folve  entirely  in  wine,  vinegar,  or 
water ;  but  thefe  liquors  are  only 
partial  menftrua  with  regard  to  this 
drug  ;  nor  do  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils, 
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prove  moreVffeSiual  in  tliis  refpeft  : 
the  beft  diffblvent  is  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  fpirit  of  wine  and  one  of 
water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue 
with  gum  aramoniacum  ;  but  is  ge- 
nerally accounted  lei's  efficacious  in 
afthmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyfterical 
complaints.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  gum  pills,  the  gum  plafter,  and 
forne  other  officinal  corapolitions. 

GALEGA   IBrun.']  Herha. 

Galega  qfjic'inal'is  Lin. 

Goat's  rue  ;  the  herb. 

This  was  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac  ;  but  its  fenfible  qualities 
difcover  no  foundation  for  any  vlr- 
,tues  of  this  kind:  the  tafte  is  merely 
leguminous  ;  and  in  Italy,  where  it 
grows  wild,  it  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as 
food. 

CALLA  l_Lond.  Ed.1    - 

Nidus  cynipldis  quercus  orietita- 
Jtis. 

Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  found  in 
the  warmer  countries,  upon  the  oak 
.tree  :  they  are  produced  by  a  kind 
of  infeft  (the  cynips)  which 
•wounds  the  youngbuds  or  branches, 
and  they  afterwards  ferve  as  a  lodge- 
ment for  its  eggs :  the  animal  with- 
in the  gall  eats  its  way  through  ; 
thofe  which  have  no  hole  are  found 
to  have  the  infe6t  remaining  in 
them.  The  bed  galls  come  from 
Aleppo  :  thefe  are  not  quite  round 
and  fmooth  like  the  other  forts,  but 
have  feveral  tubercles  on  the  furface- 
Galls  have  a  very  auftere  Ilyptic 
■tafte,  without  any  fmell  :  they  are 
very  ftrong  aftringents,  and  as  fuch 
have  been  foraetlmes  made  ufe  of 
-both  internally  and  externally,  but 
are  not  much  taken  notice  of  by  the 
prefent  pradice. 

Some  recommend  an  ointment  of 
powdered  galls  and  hogs  lard  as  very 
,efFe£lual  in  certain  painful  ftates  of 
,}i£raorrhois  ;  and  it  is  jiUeged,  that 


the  internal  ufe  of  galls  has  cured  in- 
termittents  after  the  Peruvian  bark 
has  failed.  A  mixture  of  galls  with 
a  bitter  and  aromatic  has  been  pro- 
pofed  as  a  fubftitute  for  the  bark. 

GALLIUM   LUTEUM 

\^Brun.~\   Herba. 

Gallium  'verum  Lin. 

Ladies  bed-ftraw  ;  the  herb. 

This  herb  has  a  fubacid  taftcj, 
with  a  very  faint,  not  difagreeable, 
fmell :  the  juice  changes  blue  vege- 
table infufions  of  a  red  colour,  and 
coagulates  milk,  and  thus  difcovers 
marks  of  acidity.  It  ftands  recom- 
mended as  a  mild  flyptic,  and  in  e- 
pilepfy ;  but  has  never  been  much 
in  ufe. 

GAMBOGIA  ILond.  Ed.J 
Gummi  refina. 

Gamhogia  gutta  Lin. 

Gamboge;  the  gum-refin. 

Gamboge  ;  a  folid  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eall  Indies  in 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  beft  fort 
is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
breaks  fhining  and  free  from  drofs  : 
it  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte, 
unlefs  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome 
time,  when  it  impreffes  a  flight 
fenfe  of  acrimony.  It  immediately 
communicates  to  fpirit  of  wine  a 
bright  golden  colour,  and  almoft  en- 
tirely dilfolves  in  it ;  Geoffroy  fays, 
except  the  fixth  part.  Alkaline 
falts  enable  water  to  a6l  upon  this 
fubftance  powerfully  as  amenftruum : 
the  folution  made  by  their  means  is 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a  deep 
blood -red  .colour,  and  paflts  thefil- 
ire  :  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
.niac  readily  and  entirely  dilfolves 
it,  and  takes  up  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity ;  and  what  is  pretty  remark- 
able, this  folution  mixes  either  with 
water  or  fpirit,  without  growing 
.turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
Loth  upwards  and  downwards;  fome 
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'condemn  It  as  a£li'ng  with  too  great 
violence,  and  occafioning  dangerous 
liypercatharfes ;  whilfl  others  are  of 
3  -contrary  opinion.  GeofFroy  feems 
particularly  fond  of  this  "medichie, 
and  infornis  us,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given,  i"rom  tv^o  to  four 
grains,  without  its  proving  at  all 
emetic;  that  from  four  to  eight 
grains,  it  both  vomits  and  purges, 
without  violence;  that  its  operation 
is  foon  over;  and  that  if  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  fufficiently  diluted, 
it  does  not  need  any  corrector  ,5 
that  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or 
pill,  it  is  moll  apt  to  prove  emetic, 
but  very  rarely  has  this  effeft  if  join- 
ed along  with  mercurius  dulcis.  He 
neverthekfs  cautions  againft  its  ufe 
ivhere  the  patient  cannot  eafily  bear 
vomiting. 

It  has  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with 
cream  of  tartar  or  .jala,p,  or  both,  to 
■quicken  their  operation.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  by  fome  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  grains  with  an  equalquan- 
tity  of  vegetable  alkali  in  cafes  of 
the  tape-worm.  This  dafe  is  order- 
ed in  the  morning;  and  if  the  worm 
is  not  expelled  in  two  orthree  hours, 
it  Is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time 
with  fafety  and  efficacy.  It  is  af- 
ferted,  that  it  has  been  given  to 
this  extent  even  in  delicate  ha- 
bits. 

This  Is  faid  to  be  the  remedy  al- 
luded to  by  Baron  Van  Swieten, 
which  was  employed  by  Dr  Her- 
renfchward,  and  with  him  proved 
fo  fuccefsful  in  the  removal  of  the 
tKnia  lata. 

GENISTA  ILond.  Ed.^  Cacu- 
viaiyfcmsn, 

Spartium fcopafmm  L'tn. 

Broom  :  the  top  and  feed^ 

The  leaves  of  this  ihrub  have  a 
naufeous  bitter  taile:  decocllons  of 
them  loofen  the  belly,  promote  u- 
rine,  and  ftand  recommended  In  hy- 
dropic cafes. 

The.  flowers  ai'e  fald  to  prove  ca- 


thartic in  decoftion,  and  emttlc  in 
fubftance;  though  in  fome  places,'  ae 
Lobel  infoims  us,  they  are  com- 
monly ufed,  and  in  large  quantity, 
in  falads,  without  producing  any 
efffcft  of  this  kind.  The  qualities 
of  the  feeds, are  little  better  deter- 
mined; fome  report,  that  theypurge 
almoft  as  ilrongly  as  hellebore,  In 
the  dole  of  a  dram  and  a  half;whilfl: 
the  author  above  mentioned  relates,  - 
that  he  has  given  a  decoftion  of 
two  ounces  of  them  as  a  gentle  e- 
metic. 

An  infufion  of  a  dram  of  well 
powdered  and  fifted  broom  feed  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a  glafs  and  a  half  of 
rich  white  -vnne,  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing fafting,  is  recommended  in 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  as  3.  So- 
vereign remedy  in  dropfy.  Thfi 
patient  Is  afterwards  to  walk  or  ride 
for  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  then  t<? 
fwallovY  two  ounces  of  olive  oiL 
This  method  is  to  be  repeated  every 
fecond  day,  or  once  in  .three  davSj 
.till  the  cure  be  completed. 

Broom  alhes  have  been  long  re- 
commended in  dropfy,  and  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated  by  Dr  Syden- 
ham. But  the  efficacy  of  this  me- 
dicine depends  entirely  on  the  alka- 
line fait,  and  not  in  the  foialleft  de- 
gree on  the  vegetable  from  whichit 
is  obtained  by  burning. 

_GENTIANA.i:io«^.  J^d^  Ra. 

d'lx. 

Gentiana  luiea  Lhio 

Gentian,;  the  root. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England.;  but  the  dried 
roots  are  moll  commonly  brought 
from  Germany.  They  'fhould  "be 
chofen  freih,  and  of  a  yellow  or 
bright  gold  colour  within.  This 
root  is  a  llrong  bitter  ;  and  as  fuch, 
very  frequently  ufed  in  praftlce: 
in  tafte  it  is  lefs^  exceptionable 
than  mofl  of  the  other  fubllances  of 
thisclafs:  infufions  of  it,  flavoured 
with  ^orange-peel,  are  fufficiently 
B  b  grate- 
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grateful.  It  is  the  capital  ingre- 
dient in  the  bitter  wine,  tinfture, 
and  infufion  ofthefhops.  An  ex- 
traft  made  from  it  is  llkewife  an  of- 
ficinal preparation. 

Thisufeful  bitter  is  notemployed 
under  the  form  of  powder,  as  it  lofes 
confiderably  by  drying,  which  is 
requifite  for  giving  it  that  form. 

A  poifonous  root  was  fome  years 
ago  difcovered  among  fome  of  the 
gentian  brought  to  London  ;  the  life 
of  which  occafioned  violent  difof- 
ders,  and  in  fome  inftances  death. 
This  is  eafily  diftinguifhable  by  its 
teing  internally  of  a  white  colour, 
and  void  of  bitternefs.  This  poi- 
fonous fimple  feems  to  be  the  root 
of  the  aconitum;  aplant  with  which 
Lobel  informs  us  the  inhabitants  df 
fome  parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  former- 
ly to  empoifon  darts.  /^ 

GEOFFRCEA  [^^.]    Cortex, 

Geojfraa  inermis  Lin. 

Cabbage  tree ;  the  bark. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  ijhich 
grows  in  the  low  favannahs  of  Ja- 
maica, is  of  a  grey  colour  externally, 
but  black  and  furrowed  on  the  in- 
fide.  It  has  a  mucilaginous  and 
fweetifh  tafte,  and  a  difagreeable 
fmell.  It  is  given  in  cafes  of  worms, 
in  form  of  powder,  decoftion,  fy- 
rup,  and  extradl.  The  decoAion  is 
preferred;  and  is  made  by  flowly 
boiling  an  ounce  of  the  frefh  dried 
bark  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  it  af- 
fume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine. 
This  fweetened  is  thefyrup;  evapo- 
rated, it  forms  an  extraft.  It  com- 
monly produces  fome  ficknefs  and 
purging;  fometimes  violent  effefts, 
as  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever. 
Thefe  laft  are  faid  to  be  owing 
to  an  over-dcfc,  or  to  drinking 
cold  water;  and  are  relieved  by  the 
ufe  of  warm-water,  caftor  oil,  or  a 
vegetable  acid.  It  (hould  alwaysbe 
begun  in  fmall  dofes.  When  pro- 
perly and    cautioufly  admiiiiilLredj 


it  is  faid  to  operate  as  avery  power- 
ful anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the 
expulfion  of  the  lumbrici,  which  are 
a  very  common  caufe  of  difeafe  in 
the  Weft-India  iflands ;  and  there  it 
is  very  frequently  employed.  But 
it  has  we  believe  been  but  little  ufed 
in  Britain. 

GINSENG  ILond,  Ed.-\  Radix. 

Panax  quinquefoUum  Lin. 

Ginfeng;  the  root. 

Ginfeng  is  a  fmall  root ;  what  is 
ufed  in  Britain  is  chiefly  brought 
from  North  America ;  fometimes 
from  China;  but  much  more  fre- 
quently the  American  ginfeng  is 
carried  from  Britain  to  China.  E- 
very  root  is  an  inch  or  two  long, 
taper,  finely  ftriated,  of  a  whitifli  or 
yellowifli  colour.  It  has  averyfweet 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight  bit- 
ternefs and  warmth. 

The  Chinefe  are  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  look  up- 
on it  as  an  univerfal  reftorative  in 
all  decays,  from  age,  intemperancCj 
or  difeafe.  The  great  value  there 
fet  upon  it,  has  prevented  its  being 
exported  thence  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  its  difcovery  in  North 
America  is  but  of  late  date  ;  fo  that 
among  us  it  has  hitherto  been 
very  rarely  ufed;  although,  from 
what  can  be  judged  of  it  from  the 
tafte,  it  feems  to  deferve  fome  re- 
gard, efpecially  as  it  is  now  procu- 
rable in  plenty. 

GLADIOLUS,  vide  Iris  pa- 

LUSTRIS. 

GLYCYRRHIZA  ILond.Ed.J 
Radix. 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra  Lin. 

Liquorice;  the  root. 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  :  that  which 
is  the  growth  of  our  own  is  prefer- 
able to  fuch  as  comes  from  abroad  ; 
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this  laft  being  generally  mouldy, 
which  this  root  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come, unlefs  kept  in  a  dry  place. 
The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold 
is  often  mingled  with  flower,  and 
perhaps  too  often  with  fubllances 
not  quite  fo  wholfome  :  the  bed 
fort  is  of  a  brownifh  yellow  colour, 
the  fine  pale  yellow  being  generally 
fophillicated,  and  it  is  of  a  very  rich 
fweet  tafte,  much  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  frelh  root.  Liquo- 
rice is  almoft  the  only  fweet  that 
quenches  third  ;  whence  it  was  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  adipfoti,  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employed 
with  this  intention  in  hydropic  cafes, 
to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  drinking. 
Mr  Fuller,  in  his  Medic'ma  Gymna' 
Jl'ica,  recommends  this  root  as  a 
very  ufeful  peroral,  and  fays  it  ex- 
cellently foftens  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, at  the  fame  time  that  it 
proves  gently  detergent:  and  this 
account  is  warranted  by  experience. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  peroral 
fyrup,  pedloral  troches,  the  com- 
pound lime  waters,  decoftion  of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  eledluary,  and 
theriaca.  An  extract  is  directed  to 
be  made  from  it  in  the  fliops,  but 
this  preparation  is  brought  chiefly 
'  from  abroad, tho'  the  foreign  extraft 
is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with 
proper  care  among  ourfelves. 

GRAMEN  ISaec.']   Radix.     ' 

Tr'iticum  repens  Lin. 

Quick-grafs  ;  the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a  fweet  roughifli 
tafte.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended in  aperient  fpring  drinks, 
for  what  is  called  purifying  and 
fweetening  the  blood. 

GRAN  A    PARA-DISr 

\_Briin.'\    FruBus . 

Amomum  granum  parad'ifi  Lin. 

Girains  of  paradife. 

The  fruit  known  by  this  name  is 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies.     It 
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is  about  the  fize  of  a  fig,  divided 
internally  into  three  cells,  in  each, 
of  which  are  contained  two  rows  of 
fmall  feeds  like  cardamoms.  Thefe 
feeds  are  fomewhat  more  grateful, 
and  confiderably  more  pungent, than 
the  common  cardamoms,  approach- 
ing in  this  refpe6l  to  pepper,  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their  phar- 
maceutical properties ;  their  pungen-> 
cy  refiding,  not  in  the  diftilled  oil,  as 
that  of  cardamoms  does,  but  in  the 
refm  extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine. 

GRANATUM    ILond.  Ed,'} 

Flos,  cortex,  fruSuSi 

Punka  granatum  Lin. 

Pomegranate  ;  the  flowers  called 
balaujiine,    and   rind    of  the    fruit. 

The  pomegranate  is  a  low  tree> 
or  rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in 
Italy  and  other  countries  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe:  it  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  our  gardens;  but  the 
fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, rarely  comes  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion as  in  warmer  climates.  This 
fruit  has  the  general  qualities  of  the 
other  fweet  fummer  fruitSj  allaying 
heat,  quenching  thirft,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly.  The  rind  Is  a 
ftrong  aftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  oc- 
cafionally  ufed.  The  flowers  are 
of  an  elegant  red  colour,  In  ap- 
pearance refembling  adriedredrofe. 
Their  tafte  is  bitterilh  and  aftrin- 
gent. They  are  recommended  in 
diarrhosas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes  where  aftringent  medicines  are 
proper. 

GRATIOLA  ILond.  Ed-I 
Herba. 

Gratiola  officinalis  Lin.   . 

Hedge-hyiTop;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  met  with, 
among  us,  only  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  have  a  very  bitter,  dlfagree- 
able  tafte:  an  infufion  of  a  handful 
of  them  when  frefli,  or  a  dram  when 
drir»  is  faid  to  operate  ftrongly  as 
a  caiiiartic.  Kramer  reports,  that 
b  3  he 
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he  has  found  'Che  root  of  this  plant  a 
medicine  fimiiar  in  virtue  to  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

This  herb  has  been  mentioned  as 
iifeful  in  the  venereal  difeafe  :  And 
by  fomeit  has  been  highly  extolkd 
in  maniacal  cafes. 

GUAIACUM  lLondEd.-\  Lig- 
num, cortex,  gunmii-refina. 

Guaiacum  offic'inah Lin, 

Guaicumj  its  wsod,  bark,  and 
rcfin. 

The  guaracimi  is  a  tree  growing 
5n<the  warmer  parts  of  tbe  Spanifli 
Weft  Indies. 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a' clofe  eompaft  texture;  the  outer 
part  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  the  heart 
of  a  deep  blackifh  green,  on  varie- 
gated with  black,  green,  pale,  and 
brown  colours  :  the  bark  is  thin, 
fmooth,  externally  of  a  dark  greyifli 
hue  :  both  have  a  lightly  aromatic, 
bitterifli,  pungent  talte  ;  the  bark  is 
fomewhat  the  w^eakeft.  The  refin 
which  exudes  from  incifions  made  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  brought-  to 
1J8  in  irregular  malTeSjufually  friable, 
of  a  dufky  greenifh,  and  fometimes 
of  a  reddiffi  caft,  with  pieces  of  the 
wood  among' them:  its  tafte  is  ma)re 
acrid  and  pungent  than  that  of  the 
■it^ood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe  of 
a  warm  ftimulating  medicine :  they 
ilrengthen  the  ftomach  and  other 
vlfcera ;  and  remarkably  promote 
the  urinary  andcuticular  dlfcharges; 
iience  in  cutaneous  defcdations,  and 
other  diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
iiruftions  of  the  excretory  glands, 
and  where  fluggifh  ferous  humours 
abound,  they  are^  eminently  ufeful: 
xheumatic  andother  pains  have  often 
been  relieved  by  them.  They  are 
alfo  laxative.  The  refin  is  the  moll 
adlive  of  thefe  drugs :  and  the  effica- 
cy of  the  others  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  this  part  contained  in 
them  %  the  refia  is  extracted  €rom 


the  wood  in  part  by  \Tatery  liquo-FS,. 
but  touch  more  perfe<Stly  by  fpiritii- 
oas  ones;  the  v^atery  extra61  of  thio 
w-God  kept  in  the  (hops,  proves  not 
only  lefs  in  quantity,  but  eonfider- 
ably  weaker  than,  one  made  with 
fpirit.  This  laft'  extraffe'  is  of  the 
fame  quality  with  the  native  rcfinjr 
and  differs  from  that  bro»ght  to  us 
oaly  in  beijig  purer.  The  gum  ge 
extrafts,  are  given  from  a  few  grains 
to  a  fcruple,  or  half  a  dram,  whick 
lall  dofe  proves  for  the  moil  part 
confiderafbly  purgative.  The  offici- 
nal preparations  of  guaiacum  are  an 
extraft  of  the  wood,  a  folution  of  ■ 
the  gum  in  reflified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  a  folution  in  volatile  fpirit,  and 
an  empyi-eumatic  oil  diililled  from 
the  wood. 

Guaiacum  in  decoflion  has  been 
faid  to  cure  the  venereal  difeafe;  and 
in  this  country  it  is  frequently  ufed 
as  an  adjuvant  to  mercury.  The 
refin  diffolved  in  rum,  or  combined 
v;ith  water,  by  means  of  mucilage 
or  the  yolk  of  zgg,  or  in  the  forra 
of  the  volatile  tincture  or  elixir,  is- 
much  employed  in  gout  and  chronic 
rhaumatifm.  The  tin€lure  or  elixir 
has  been  givanto  the  extent  of  half 
an  ounce  twice  a-day,  and  is  fome- 
tinves  ufefuUy  combined  with  lauda- 
num* 

GUMMI  AMMONIACUM, 
vide  Ammoniacum. 

^  GUMMI    ARAEICUM 

[_Loncl.  EJ,'\ 

M'lmmofa  nilolka  Lin, 

Gum  arabic. 

Gum  arabic  is  a  concrete  gum, 
exuding  from  a  tree  growing  in 
great  abundance  in  Egypt  and~ 
Arabia,  which  has  accordingly 
given  name  to  this  gum.  It  is 
brought  to  us  from  Turkey,  in  fmall 
irregular  maffcs  or  ftrings,  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  colour.  The  true  gum  A- 
tabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  within  the 
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fiiops ;  gum  fenega  or  fenica,  which 
comes  from  the  Coaft  of  Guinea,  be- 
ing ufually  fold  for  it.  This  greatly 
rcfembles  the  other,  and  perhaps,  as 
Dale  conjectures,  exudes  from  a  tree 
of  the  fame  kind  ;  it  is  generally  in 
large  pieces,  rough  on  the  outfide  ; 
and  In  thefe  circumftances  poffibJy 
confills  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  ;  altho'  the  former  is  held 
to  be  the  purer  and  finer  gum,  and 
thereforepreferredfor medicine;  and 
the  latter  the  ftrongeft,  moft  fub- 
flantial,  and  cheapeft,  and  confe- 
quently  more  employed  for  mecha- 
•  nic  ufes.  The  virtues  of  this  gum 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  gummy 
and  mucilaginous  fubftances  in  ge- 
neral :  it  is  given  from  a  fcruple  to 
two  drams  i^  hoarfeneffes,  a  thina- 
crimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids,  and 
v^here  the  natural  mucus  of  the  in- 
teftines  is  abraded.  It  is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  white  deco£tion,  chalk, 
julep,  the  common  emulfion,  and 
fome  of  the  troches. 

GUMMI  ELEMI,  vide  Ele- 


GUMMI  TRAGACANTHA 

\_Lond.  EiL'\ 

Ajlragalus  tragacanthm  Lin. 

Gum  tragacanth. 

The  gum  tragacanth  is  obtained 
from  a  thorny  bufh  growing  in 
Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece.  This  gum 
Is  of  a  much  ftronger  body  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing,  and  dees  not 
fo  perfeftly  diffolve  In  water.  A 
dram  will  give  to  a  pint  of  water 
the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  which 
a  whole  ounce  of  gum  arable  is 
fcarcely  fufficlent  to  do.  Hence  its 
ufe  for  forming  troches,  and  the 
like  purpofes,  in  preference  to 
the  other  gums.  It  gives  name  to 
an  officinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powder  of 
eerufs. 


GUTTA  GAMBA,vIde  Gam- 

BOGIA. 

HiEMATITES  Lapis  IBrun.J 
Haematites,  or  bloodllone. 
^^his  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a  dark  reddifh  or 
yellowifh  colour :  it  is  foimd  either 
along  with  other  ores  of  iron,  or  in 
diftinft  mines  by  itfelf.  With  re- 
gard to  its  medical  virtues,  we  con- 
ceive they  do  not  vary  from  thofe 
experienced  from  ruft,  and  the  com- 
mon croci  of  iron,  notwithffanding 
the  extraordinary  opinion  which, 
many  have  entertained  of  it ;  fuch. 
as  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs* 
which  Geoffroy  fays  the  hsematites 
dries  and  heals. 

HEDERA  ARBOREA 

l^Srun,']  Folia f  rejina^ 
Hedera  helix  Lin. 
Ivy  ;  the  leaves  and  refin. 
This  is  a  climbing  fhrubby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  The 
leaves  have  very  rarely  been  given 
internally  ;  notwithftanding  they 
are  recommended  ftrongly  by  fome 
againft  the  atrophy  of  children ; 
their  tafte  is  naufeous,  acrid,  and  bit- 
ter. Externally, they  have  fometimes 
been  employed  for  drying  and  heal- 
ing ichorous  fores,  and  iikeivife  for 
keeping  iffues  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  antients  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  quali- 
ty ;  laSier  writers  have  recommend- 
ed them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho» 
retics  and  alexipharmacs  ;  and  Mr 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  pov^der  of  them  was  gi- 
ven with  vinegar  with  good  fuccefs, 
as  a  fudorific.  It  Is  p.-obable  the 
virtue  of  thg  compofition  was  rather 
owing  to  the  vinegar  than  to  the 
powder.  The  refin  was  ranked  by 
the  antients  (if  their  ^ttxpuoy  ra  x;ir<r« 
was  the  fame  with  our  gummi  hede- 
ra) 
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raj  among  tlic  depilatories  ;  from 
this  clafs,  which  it  certainly  had  no 
title  to,  it  has  fince  been  removed  to 
that  of  conglutinaters  of  wounds,  to 
which  it  has  probably  as  little  title. 

HEDERA     TERRESTRIS 

lEd.^   Herba. 

Glechoma  hederacea  Lin. 

Ground-ivy  ;  the  leaves. 

Ground-ivy  is  a  low  plant,  fre- 
'^  qaent  in  hedges  and  fhady  places.  It 
has  an  aromatic,  though  not  very  a- 
greeable,  fmell ;  and  a  quick,  bit- 
terifh,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient,  and 
detergent ;  and  hence  ftands  recom- 
mended againft  laxity,  debility,  and 
obftruAions  of  the  vilcera:  fomehave 
had  a  great  opinion  of  it  for  clean- 
ing and  healing  ulcers  of  the  inter- 
nal parts,  even  of  the  lungs  ;  and 
for  purifying  the  blood.  It  is  cu- 
ftemary  to  infufe  the  dried  leaves  in 
malt  liquors  ;  a  practice  not  to  be 
commended,  though  it  readily  com- 
municates its  virtues,  and  likewife 
helps  to  fine  them  down  :  fcarce  any 
other  herb  has  this  effecl  more  re- 
markably than  ground -ivy. 

HELLENIUM,    vide  Enula 

CAMPANA. 

HELLE  BORA  STER 

^LonJ.']    Folium. 

HeUeborus  fcEtidus  Lin. 

Bears  foot ;  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  taken  in 
feveral  different  forms  have  been  by 
fome  recommended  as  a  very  power- 
ful anthelmintic.  They  are  parti- 
cularly extolled  by  Dr  Biffet  in  his 
Eflay  on  the  Medical  Conllitution  of 
Great  Britaia,  efpecially  under  the 
form  of  fyrup,  made  by  moiftening 
the  leaves  of  the  frefh  herb  in^vine- 
gar,  and  then  prefiing  out  their 
juice,  which  was  formed  into  a  fy- 
lup  with  coarfe  fugar.  Of  this  fy- 
rup,   Dr   Biffet  gave   to   ch!ldr^'n 


from  two  to  fix  years  of  age,  one 
tea  fpoonful  at  bed-time  and  ano- 
ther in  the  morning,  for  two  or 
three  days  fuccefliveTy.  The  dofe 
w^as  increafed  or  diminifhed,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
And  in  this  way  he  found  it  very 
fuccefsful  in  the  expulfion  of  lum- 
brici. 

'Where  the  helleborafter  is  to  be 
employed,  this  form  is  perhaps  the 
beft,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  may 
fucceed  where  others  have  failed  : 
but  it  fliould  not,  we  apprehend, 
be  employed  till  fafer  anthelmintics 
have  been  tried  in  vain  ;  for  we  have 
heard  of  fome  inltances  where  the 
imprudent  adminiftration  of  it  has 
been  attended  even  with  fatal  con- 
fequences. 

HELLEBORUS  ALBUS 

[_Lotid.  Ed.~\   Radix. 

Veratrum  album  Lin. 

White  hellebore  ;   the  root. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Switzerland  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has  a 
naufeous,  bitteriih,  acrid  cafte,  burn- 
ing the  mouth  and  fauces:  if  wound- 
ed when  frefh,  it  emits  an  extremely 
acrimonious  juice,  which  mixed  with 
the  blood,  by  a  wound,  is  faid  to 
prove  very  dangerous  :  the  powder 
of  the  diy  root,  applied  to  an  iffue, 
occafions  violent  purging  ;  fnuffed 
up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a  ftrong,  and 
not  always  a  fafe  flernutatory.  This 
root,  taken  internally,  afts  with  ex- 
treme violence  as  an  emetic;  and  has 
been  obferved,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
to  occafion  convulfions,  and  other 
terrible  diforders.  The  antients 
fometimes  employed  it  in  very  obfli- 
nate  cafes,  and  always  made  this 
their  laft  refource.  Modern  praAice 
feemsto  have  almoft  entirely  rejedled 
its  internal  ufe,  though  it  be  faid 
that  foilne  have  lately  ventured  upon 
fo  large  a  dofe  as  a  fcruple,  in  ma- 
niacal cafesj  and'  have  fcnind  good 
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efFefts  from  it  after  the  flronger  an- 
timonial  preparations  had  been  given 
in  vain.  A  tinfture  and  honey  of 
it  were  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops, 
but  are  nowrejefted  from  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  The  former  is 
ftill  indeed  retained  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
if  ever  ufed. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER 
[^Lond.  £J.]    Radix. 

HfUeborus  nlger  lAn. 

Black  hellebore,  or  melampodi- 
iim  ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Switzerland, 
and  Auftria  :  the  earlinefs  of  its 
flowers,  which  fometimes  appear  in 
December,  has  gained  it  a  place  in 
our  gardens. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  black  hellebore  hasbeen  made 
life  of,  which  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duced violent,  and  fometimes  delete- 
rious efFefts  :  this  the  Wirtemberg 
college  particularly  caution  againfl, 
though  without  mentioning  any 
marks  by  which  it  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied,  or  even  giving  the  precife 
name  of  the  plant.  It  appears  to  be 
the  fetid  hellebore  of  Linne,  call- 
ed in  England,  where  it  grows  wild, 
fetterwort,  fettlewort,  or  baftard 
hellebore  :  the  roots  of  this  may  be 
diftinguiflied  from  the  officinal  fort 
by  their  being  lefs  black.  The 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  I'e- 
femble  in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
black  hellebore  ;,  and  in  the  Breflaw 
collections  we  find  fome  inftances  of 
fatal  effefts  occafioned  by  miftaking 
the  former  for  the  latter  :  thefe  alfo 
are  happily  difcoverable  by  their  co- 
lour ;  the  aconitum  being  lighter  co- 
loured than  even  the  palell  of  the 
black  hellebores.  The  faculty  of 
Paris,  by  allowing  the  ufc  of  one  of 
the  paler  hellebores  (the  green-flow- 
ered, which  grows  wild  in  England, 
and  is  called  by  our  farriers  peg- 


root ),  have  in  fome  degree  deprived 
the  fiiops  of  the  benefit  of  this  crite- 
rion. Since  therefore  the  two  noxi- 
ous roots  which  the  buyer  is  moft  apt 
to  miftake  for  this,  are  dlftinguKh- 
able  from  it  by  theircolour,but  have 
no  other  external  mark  by  which 
they  may  be  with  certainty  known, 
particular  regard  ought  to  be  had  to 
this  circumftance  ;  only  the  deepell 
black  being  chofen,  and  all  the  paler 
roots  rejedled. 

The  tafte  of  hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr 
Grew  obferves,  is  iirfl:  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  without 
being  much  perceived  on  the  inter- 
mediate part ;  on  chewing  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  tongue  feems  be- 
numned,  and  affected  with  a  kind 
of  paralytic  flupor,  as  when  burnt 
by  eating  any  thing  too  hot  :  the 
fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than  the 
head  of  the  root  from  which  they 
iffue.  Black  hellebore  root,  taken 
from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  dram, 
proves  a  ftrong  cathartic ;  and  as 
inch  has  been  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  maniacal,  and  other  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  what  the  antients  call- 
ed atra  btlis :  in  thefe  cafes,  medi- 
cines of  this  kind  are  doubtlefs  oc- 
cafionally  of  life,  though  they  are 
by  no  means  polfeffed  of  any  fpecific 
power.  It  does  not  however  appear, 
that  our  black  hellebore  a£ls  with  fo 
much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
tients :  whence  many  have  fuppofed 
It  to  be  a  different  plant ;  and  in- 
deed the  dcfcrlptions  which  the  an- 
tients  have  left  us  of  their  hellebore, 
do  not  agree  to  any  of  the  forts  u- 
fually  taken  notice  of  by  modern 
botanifts.  Another  fpecies  has  been 
difcovered  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
which  Tournefort  diftinguiflies  by 
the  name  of  hellehorus  niger  oriental 
lis,  amplijifimo  folio,  caule  pnealfo, 
JJore  piirpurafcenkf  and  fuppofes  to 
be  the  true  anticnt  hellebore,  from 
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its  grov/ing  in  plenty  about  mount 
Olympus,  and  in  the  ifland  of  An- 
ticyras  celebrated  of  old  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  antimaniacal  drug  ;; 
he  relates,  that  a  fcruple  of  this  fort, 
given  for  a  dole,  oceafion'cd  convul- 
£ons. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked 
upon  principally  as  an  alterative ; 
and  in  this  light  is  freqiKntly  em- 
ployed, in  fmall  dofes,  for  attenua- 
ting vifcid  humours,  promoting  the 
uterine  and  urinary  difcharges,  and 
opening  inveterate  obftructions  of 
the  remoter  glands  :  it  often  proves 
a  very  powerful  emmenagogue  in 
plethoric  habits,  vi^here  fleel  is  inef- 
fectual or  improper.  An  extract, 
made  from  this  root  with  water,  is 
one  of  the  mildeft,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a  catharxic  the  moft  effec- 
tual preparations  of  it,  this  operates 
fufficiently,  without  occufioning  the 
irritation  which  the  pure  refin  is  ac- 
companied with.  A  tinfture  drawn 
■with  proof  fpirit  contains  the  whole 
virtue  oi  the  hellebore,  and  faems 
f;o  be  one  of  the  heft  preparations  of 
k  when  -defigned  for  an  alterative  : 
this  tinfture  and  the  extratSt,  are 
kept  in  the  (hops. 

The  ,meiampodiu.m  is  the  bafis  of 
Bacher's  topic  pills  for  the  dropfy. 
The  root  is  ordered  to  be  macerated 
an  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  li- 
quor exprefled  jIs  repeatedly  mixed 
.with  water  and  duly  evaporated. 
This  is  made  up  into  pills  with  an 
extraft  of  myrrh  and  pow-der  o^ 
x:arduus  benedidus.  They  are  faid 
to  be  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  at 
the  fame  time  llrengtheuers  of  the 
folids, 

HEPATICA  NpBILIS 
{_Brun.']   Herba. 

Anemone  hepat'ica  Lin. 

Noble  liverwort ;  the  herb. 

This  herb  has  a  place  in  our  gar- 
4ens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
early   appearance   of    its   flowers. 


It  is  a  cooling,   gentle  reflringent 
herb  ;  and  hence  recommended  in  a 
lax  ftate  of  the  fibres  as  a  corrobo 
rant, 

HE  RMODACTYLUS 

\_Brun.'\    Radix, 

Ir'ts  tuberaja  Lhu 

HermodaCtil. 

This  is  a  root  brought  from  Tur» 
ky.  It  is  of  the  fhape  of  a  heart 
flatted,  of  a  white  colour,  compaft,, 
yet  eafy  to  cut  or  powder  ;  of  a  vif- 
cous  fweetlfh  tafle,  with  alight  de- 
gree of  acrimony, 

Hermodadlilswere  of  great  repute 
among  the  antients  as  a  cathartic  i 
but  thofe  v/e  now  meet  with  in  the 
fhops  have  veiy  little  purgative  vir- 
tue ;  Neumann  declares  he  never 
found  them  to  have  any  effedl  at  all. 

HERNIARIA  IBrun.']  Folia, 

Herniaria  glabra  Lin. 

Rupturewort ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  low  herb,  growing  wild 
in  fandy  and  gravelly  grounds.  It 
is  a  very  mild  reflringent,  and  may, 
in  fome  degree,  be  fervicable  in  dif- 
orders  proceeding  from  a  weak  flac- 
cid ftate  of  the  vifcera  :  but  to  the 
virtue  which  it  has  iaeen  moft  cele- 
brated for,  that  of  curing  hernias,  it 
has  no  title. 

HIPPOCASTANUM    [^i.] 

JFrucJus. 

Mfculus  hippociijlarium  Lin. 

Horfe-chefnut  ^  the  fruit. 

'!  his  fruit  has  been  ufed  as  food 
for  fheep  and  poultry,  and  a  foap 
for  wafiiing.  Is  was  much  employed 
in  powder  as  a  fternutatory  by  an  i- 
tinerant  ocullft,  and  has  been  recom- 
meEded  by  fome  others  in  certain 
ftates  of  ophthalmia,  headach.  Sec, 
jn  which  errhines  are  indicated. 

Its  efiefts  as  a  fternutatory  may 
alfo  be  obtained  by  ufing  it  vnider 
the  form  of  infufion  or  decoftion 
dravrn  up  into  the  noflrils.    And  it 
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is  entirely  with  a  view  to  its  errhiae 
power  that  it  is  now  introduced  in- 
to the  pharmacoJ)Osia  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college.  But  belldesthis,  the 
bark  has  alfo  been  reprefented  by 
fome  as  a  cure  for  intermittent  fe- 
vers; and  it  is  probably  with  this  in- 
tention thatthispart  of  the  hippoca- 
ftanum  is  introduced  as  an  officinal 
article  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

HORDEUM  ILond.']  Semen, 
femen  perlatum, 

Hordeum  dijlichon  L,in, 

Barley,  and  pearl-barley. 

Barley  is  a  well  known  farinace= 
ous  grain,  cultivated  in  great  abund- 
ance in  our  fields.  Pear-barley  is  pre- 
pared by  grinding  the  fhell  barley 
into  little  round  granules,  which  ap- 
pear of  a  kind  of  pearly  whitenefs. 

Barley, in  its  feveralftates,  is  more 
cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and  lefs  nu- 
tritious, than  wheat  or  oats:  among 
the  antients,  deco£lions  of  it  were 
the  principal  aliment  and  medicine 
in  acute  difeafes.  Both  a  fimple 
and  compound  decoftion  of  barley 
arc  introduced  into  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

HORMINUM  SATIVUM 
r  Brun.  3   Herba . 

Horminuin  falv'ia  Lin, 

Garden  clary  ;  the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

Thefehave  a  warm, bitterifh pun- 
gent tafte  ;  and  a  llrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell :  the  touch  difcovers 
in  the  leaves  a  large  quantity  of 
glutinous  or  refmous  matter.  They 
are  principally  recommended  in  the 
flnor  albus,  and  other  female  weak- 
neffes,  in  hyfteric  difoirders,  andiii 
flatulent  colics. 

HYDRARGYRUM,  five  Ar- 

GENTUM    VIVUM. 

Mercury,  or  quickfilver. 

Mercury  is  aJi  opake  filver-colour- 


ed  mineral  fluid  j  appearing  to  the 
eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melted :  it 
is  heavic  r  than  any  other  fluid,  and 
than  mofl  of  the  metallic  bodies  :  it 
does  not  congeal  in  the  greatefl:  de- 
gree of  natural  cold  hitherto  known  5 
in  the  fire  it  proves  totally  volatile^ 
This  mineral  is  either  met  v>rith  in 
its  fluid  form  in  the  earth  ;  or  ex- 
trailed  by  art  from  certain  ores. 
There  are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungary  and  Spain  ;  and  what  is 
employed  in  Britain  comes  chief- 
ly from  the  former  of  thefe  coun- 
tries.   ,      , 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  rnediclne 
fecms  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  century  The  an« 
tients  looked  upon  it  as  a  corrofive 
poifon,  though  of  itfelf  perfe<5):ly 
void  of  acrimony,  taile,  and  fmell  • 
there  are  examples  of  its  having  been 
lodged  for  years  in  cavities  both  o£ 
bones  and  flefhy  parts,  without  its 
having  injured  or  affected  them.  Ta- 
ken into  the  body  in  its  crudq  ftate^ 
and  undivided,  it  pafles  through  the 
inteftines  unchanged,  and  has  not- 
been  found  to  produce  any  confider- 
able elFedt.  It  has  indeed  beera 
recommended  in  aflhmas  and  dif- 
orders  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  it  in  thefe  cafes  ' 
have  not  been  warranted  by  experi- 
ence. 

Notwithilanding  the  mildnefs  and 
inactivity  of  crude  quickfilver  undi= 
vided;  yet  when  refolved  by  fire  in- 
to the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  very  minute  particlesp 
and  prevented  from  re-uniting  by 
the  interpofition  of  proper  fubjlan- 
ces,  or  combined  with  mineral  acids^' 
it  has  very  powerful  efFeCts  ;  afford- 
ing the  mofh  violent  poifons,and  the 
mofl;  excellent  remedies  with  which 
we  are  acquainted. 

The  m.ercurial  preparations,  ei-, 
ther  given  internally  or  introduced 
iat«  the  fastbit  by  external  applica- 

<f-  '  ~  ti-b». 
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tion,  feem  to  forward  circulation 
through  even  the  minuteft  and  moil 
remote  veffelsofthebody;  and  may 
be  fo  managed  as  to  promote  excre- 
tion through  all  the  emundlories. 
Hence  their  common  ufe  in  inv^ite- 
rate  chronic  diforders',  and  obstinate 
obftruftiona  of  the  excretory  glands; 
in  ferophulous  and  cutaneous  dif- 
cafes  ;  and  in  the  venereaV  lues.  If 
their  power  be  not  reftrained  to  cer- 
tain emunftories,  they  tend  chiefly 
to  affeft  the  mouth  ;:  and  oecafion  a 
plentiful  evacuation  from. the  fall val 
glands. 

The  lalutary  effects  of  mercurials 
do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
fenfible  evacuation.  This  medicine 
may  be  gradually  introduced  into 
the  habit,  fo  as,  without  occafion- 
ing  any  remarkable  difcharge,  to  be 
productive  of  very  happy  efTefts.  To 
anfwtr-  this  purpofc,  it  fhould  be 
given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  in  con- 
junction with  fucb  fubilances  as  de- 
termine its  adtion-  to  the  kidneys  or 
the  pores  of  the  flcin.  By  this  me- 
thod inveterate  cutaneous  aiid  vene- 
real diftempers  have  been  cured, 
without  any  other  fenfible  excretion 
than  a  gentle  increafe  of  perfplra- 
tion  or  mine.  Where  there,  are  ul- 
<3€rs  in  any  part,  they  difcharge  for 
fbme  time  a  very  fetid  matter,  the 
quantity  of  which  becomes  gradual- 
ly  lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kind- , 
ly  heals.  If  the  mercury  fiiould  at 
any  time,  from  cold,  or  the  like,  af- 
feft  the  mouth,  it  may  be  reftrained 
by  omitting  a  dofe,  and  by  warmth 
or  fuitable  medicines  promoting  the 
perfpiratisn. 

••  Coolir^g  purgatives  are  alfo  often 
employed  with  advantage  ;  but  pei- 
Jiaps  the  molt  ttfectual  means  of  gi- 
ving with  fafety  a  fudden  check  to 
a  mercurial  falivatiou  is  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  large  blifter  to  the 
back. 

Mercuiy,  as  ufed  in  medicine,  has 
Veen  employed  in  a  very  great  va^ 


riety  of  different  forms.  Of  th« 
particular  preparations  directed  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  coUe^ 
ges,  we  fhall  afterwards  have  oeca- 
fion to  treat ;  but  to  give  a  full  and 
eomprehenfive  view  of  all  the  mer- 
ffiurial  preparations,  we  fhali  here 
fubjoin  a  tabic  in  which  they  are 
fyftematically  arranged. 

©r  ScKwediauer''s  Table  or  tlse 
Preparations  of  Mercury^ 
arranged  according  to  Bergman's 
Table  of  Eledtive  Attractions. 
Thofe  marked  with  the  a^erifm- 
are  chiefly  in  ufe. 

li  Preparation  v/heretheMercu* 
ry  is  fimply  purified. 

*  Hydrargyrum pur'ificatum. 
Mercurius  crudus  purificatus  offi^ 

dnartim,. 
Argentum      vivum     purificatum. 

Fharm.  Lot:d. 
ylnglis,  Qiiickfilver,  crude  purified 
Merciary  ;  Getm.inis,  Raines 
queckfiiber;  Callii^  Mercure 
pure. 
II.  Preparations  in  which  the 
Mercury  is  only  divided. 

1.  By  gums  or  mucilages ;  fuch  as 

gum  arabic,  tragacanth,  &c; 

*  Hydrargyrum  gummofum. 
Mercurius  gummoiias  of  Plench, 

(the  inventor) 
Cqmpositav 
*  Pihils  ex  hydrargyro gummofe, 
Pilulae   ex    mercurio  gummofo*. 

Plenck.  Fharm  Chir. 
Soliitio     mercurialis   gummofa. 

Ibid. 
Mlxtura    mercuiialts,    Pbarm. 

iS'cfeom.  Sti   Ceorgi't. 
Potio  Mercurialis.  Dtfpenfatorii 

iSiovi  Bran/vieeiijts 
Lac  mercwriaie.     Plenck. 
Synipus  hydrargyri.    Pharinac. 
Sitec, 

2.  By  refrns  orbalfams  ;  fuch  aa 

turpentine,  balfaraum  copai- 
va,   &c. 

*  Hydrargyrum    terebinthina^ 
turn,   &c. 

COMPOSITA. 

•  FikU  (X  hydrarzyrn  terciinthhate^ 
Piiulasr 
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rilulae  metcuriales.     L, 
Pilulas  mercuriales  laxantes     C' 
PiliiliE    mercuriales    fialogoga:. 

Pharrn.  Dank. 
Injc-ftio    mcrcuvialis.       Pharm, 

Edinh.  Fauferutn. 

3.  By  fuel  or  vegetable  oils;  fuch 

as  hog's  lard,  goofe^fat,  or 
butter  of  cocoa  nuts. 

*  Hydrargyrum  unguinofum. 
*  VngueniUm  hydrargyri. 

Ungoentum  ex  hydrargyro  CCE- 
rulenm.     E. 

Unguentum.  mercuriale,feu  un- 
guentumNcapolitanum.  Pber' 
mac   Auftriaco-fro-oincialis. 

Com*  OS  IT  A. 

«  Unguentum  ccEruIeum  fortius     j^- 
Unguentum  cosruleum  mitius.    L. 
Unguentum  mercuriale.     D. 
jS  Ceratum  mercuriale.     X. 
y  Emplaftrum  mercuriale.     0. 
Emplaftrum  ex  hydiargyro      K. 
Empiaftrum  ex  gummi  ammonia- 

jCO  cum  mercurio.     L. 
Emplaftrum  commuae  cum  mer- 

curio,     L 
Emplaftrum  de  ranis  cum  mercu- 
ri»      A 

4.  By  calcareous  earth  ;  fuch  as 

chalk,     chelse    cancroruin. 
Sec. 

Mcreurius  cum  creta.     L, 

Mercurius  alkalifatus. 

Pulvis  mercurialis       G, 
'III.  Preparations  where, the  Mer- 
cury is  calcined  by  heat  an4 
aiEo 

*  Hydrargyrum  calcinatum. 
Mercurius  calcinatus.  L.  £. 
Mcrcurins  prscipitatus  per  (is.    L. 

COMPOSITA. 

•  Piittix  ex  hydrargyro.'cak'inato. 
Piluias  fyphiliticae,    Pharm.  2<fofo£. 

Sti  Thome. 
PiluliE  ex  naercurio  calcinato  ano- 
^ynas.    ,G. 
ly.  Preparations  where  the  mer- 
cury is  partly  divided  and 
diffolved. 
I.  By  fugar  candy,  or  faccharine 
compofitions  ;  fuch  as  con- 
ferva rofarum,cynofbati,  &c. 

*  Saccharum  hydrargyratum, 

COMPOSITA. 

*  Bolus  ex  bydrargyrofacch<ir(it0. 
Bolus  cceruleus      Th. 
'Solus  metcunalis.     G, 

Cc 


2.  Honey. 

'*   Mel  hydrargyratum. 

CoMPOSITA. 
P'lulaE  iEthiopIcx.     E, 
pilulae      mercuriales      purgantet, 

E.  Paup 
Pilule  Beliofti. 

3.  Mercury  combined  with  ful° 

,phur,(flewersofbrim{lone). 
*  Hydrargyrum  fulphuratum. 
a.    By  firnpie  trituration  or  fufion-. 

*  Hydrargyrum  ft^lphuratum  nigrum, 
^thiops  mineralis.     0. 

GOMEOSITA. 
Pulvis  iEthiopicus.    G. 
b.  By^fublimation. 

*  Hydrargyrum  Juiphuratum  ruhram. 
Cinnabaris  fadlitia,    feu  artificia» 

lis.     0. 
COMPOSITA. 
Pulvis  antiljfliis  Sinenfis.     0. 

4.  Mercury  combined  with  fuU 

phur  of  antimony. 

a.  By  fimple  trituration. 

*  Sulphur  mtimofiii  hydrargyratum  ni- 
grum. 

^thiops  antimoBJalis.     0. 
COMPOSITA. 
Pilulae  j^thiopies.     E.  D. 

b.  By  fublimatioB. 

Sulphur  antimonii   hydrargyratum  rU" 
hrum. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii^     0. 
CoMPOSlTA. 
Bolus  Cinnabarinus.     G, 

5.  Mercury  combined  with  ful- 

phur  by  precipitation. 
[See  below  under  the  Preparationi  ■wish 
the  .vitriolic  aciL~\ 

V,  Preparations  where  the  mer- 
cury is  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  metallic  Xalt  or  calx  by 
acidso 
J.  Acid  of  Aiet.  2.  Acid  of  common 
fait.     3.  Acid   of  fugar.     4,  Acid 
of  amber.      5-  Acid  of  arfenic. 
6.  Acid  of  wood  forrel-     7.  Acid 
of  ^hofphorus    8.  Acid  ofvitrioL 
9.  Acid  of.fugarof  milk.  lO.  Acid 
of  tartar,     li.  Acid  of  citron  of 
lemop    1 2.  Acid  of  nitre.     13- A- 
cid  of  rfluor  mineral.     14  Acid  of 
vinegar.     15.  Acid  of  borax,    l6i 
Acid  of  Berlin  blue.     17.  Aerial 

r.  Mercury  combined  with  acid 
of  fuet  (acidum  febi.) 
Bjdtargjrusi  Seblnum- 

2  3,  Mer- 
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:2.  Mercury  eomblned  with  the 
muriatic  acid  ;  or  acid  of 
common  fait. 

*  a.  Hydrargyrum  murlatum. 

*  Hydrargyrum     T  By  fublimation, 
muriatum  for-  <  or 

tins.  C,  by  precipitation 

Mercurius    fublimatus   corrofi- 

Vus.     Q. 
Mercurius  fublimatus  albus-  0. 
Mercurius  corrofivus  albus.  S»L. 
Mercurius  corrofivus  via  humi- 

da  paratus.     Monnit. 
^OMPOSITA. 

Solutio  fubiitnati    fpirUuofa  of 

Van  Swieten. 
Solutio  mercurii  fublimati  cor- 

rofivi.     E. 
Mixtura  mcreutialis.     S. 
Mercurius    fublimatus    folutus. 

G. 

*  Solutio  hydrargyri  faliti   fortioris 

cquoja. 

Piiulffi  emcrcurio  corrofivo  al- 
bo.     S. 
Lotto  fyphilUiciifl,ivr,^  (lotio  ex  hy- 
drargyro  inuriato  fortiori.) 
Avjua  pliagedenica.     0, 
Liquor  niercurialis.     A^ 
Lotio  mercurialis.     Th. 
Solutio       fublimati     balfamica. 
■     Plenck. 

*  Liquor  ad  condylomata. 

'Aqua  cauftica  pro  condyloma- 
tibus.     Pknck 
b.  Cah  hydrargyri  muriata,  i.  e.  the 
calx  of    mercur}'    united  with 
^     fome  muriatic  acid. 
By  fublimation. 

*  Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mitius. 

'       Mercurius   dulcis  (fublimatione 

paratus)     0. 
Mercurius  dulcis  fublimatus  L. 
Calomel  feu  calomelas.    L. 
Aquilaalba. 
Panacea  mercurialis. 
Mercurius  dulcis  lunaris.  Sc-hroe- 

der, 
CoMPOSITA. 

Bolus  mercurialis.     £. 

Bolus    jalaps    cum    mercurio. 

Ihid. 
Bolus  rhei  cum  mercurio.  Hid. 
Pilule  calomclanos.     G. 
Pilul»  Plummeri.     £. 
PiluIsE  altcrantes  Plummeri.  0. 
Pilula  depurans.     Th. 
Pulvis  Plummeri.     0. 
Pilulse   mercurialcs    purgantes. 

;  A.  ■■   ■ 

Fila'scatairhales  purgantes.  D^ 


Pilula  la^i^antes  cum  mercurio. 

Ihii. 
Pulvis  c  fcammonio  cum  met- 

Gurio,     Th. 

•  Lotio  jyphiliUca  nigra,  (lotto  ex  hy- 

drargyro  muriato  mttlori.) 
Lotio  mercurialis.     G. 
By  precipitation. 

a.  From  its  folutioA  in  nitrous  acid 
by  common  fait. 

•  Calx  hydrargyri  muriata  Schelii. 

Mercurius    praecipitatus    dulcis 
o£Scheele,  (the  inventor.) 

b.  From   its  folution  in   muriatic 

acid  by  vegetable  alkali. 
Mercurius  prxcipitatus  albus. i, 

c.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic  a- 

cid  by  mineral  alkali 
Mercurius przcipitatusalbus  A* 

d.  Fpom  its  folution  in  muriatic  a- 

cid  by  volatile  alkali. 
Mercurius    pr^cipitatus  albus* 
E. 

e.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic  a- 

cid  by  copper. 
Mercurius  prsecipitatus   viridis, 
E. 
COMPOSITA. 

L'nguentum  c  mercurio  prscipl- 

cato.     L. 
Liuimentum     mercDriale,     £, 
Paup. 

3.  With  the  acid  of  fugar. 

Hydrarg.  faccharatum.      Berg' 
fnan. 

4.  "With  the  acid  of  amber. 

Hydrarg.    fuccinatuiti.      Berg-^ 
man. 

5.  With  the  acid  of  arfenic. 

Hydrarg.     arfenicatum.     Berg- 
man. 

6.  With  the  acid  of  wood-forrel, 
(oxalis  acetofa  Linnaei.) 

Hydrargyrum  oxalinum.  Berg- 
tnan. 

7.  With  phofphoric  acid. 

Hydrargyrum      phofphotatam-. 

Bergman. 
By  precipitation  fiom   its   (blution 

in  the  nitrous  acid  by  f  eceu$ 

urine. 
Rofa  mineralis.     0. 

8.  With  the  vitriolic  acid. 

*  di.  Hydrargyrum 'uitriolatum^ 
Virtiolum  mcrcuiii.     0. 
Oleum  mercurii.     0. 
b.  Cj'Jk  hydrargyri  vilriolata  (flava  ) 
Turpethum  mineralc.     0. 
Wercunus  emeticusflavus.    X, 
Jilcrcuriui  fiavus.     E, 
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Mercurius  ptaclpitatus  luteus. 

D. 
Turpethum  nigrum.     0. 
c.    Mercury   precipitated  from     its 
folution    in   nitrous   acid   by 
hepar  fulphuris  or  hcpar  cal- 
cis. 
Mercurius  prascipitatus  niger.  0. 
^.    With  the   acid   of  fugar  of 

milk. 
10.  With  the  acid  of  tartar, 
a    Hydrarg.    tartarifatum-       Sffg- 

man  ■ 
b.  With    purified  tartar,   commonly 
called  erf ■??«  ef  tartar,  fveg.  al- 
kal'i  fuperfaturated  with  the  acid  of 
tartar.) 

•  Tartarus  hydrargyratus. 

Terre  fuilletec    mercurielle    of 

Dr  Prejfavin,  (the  inventor) 

C.    Mercury   precipitated    from    its 

folution  in  nitrousacid   by  the  a. 

cid  of  tartar. 

•  Calx  hydrargyri  tartarifata  flava  ; 

vulgo,  Pulvis  Conftantinus. 
d.   Mercury   precipitated    from    its 
folution   ia    muriatic    and    tarta- 
rous,  acid   by   fixed  Vegetable  al- 
kali 

•  Calx    hydrargyri   tartarifata   alba^ 
"Vulgo,  Pulvis  argenteus. 

J  I,  With  the  acid  of  citron. 

Hydrargyrum  citratum.    Berg- 
man. 
12.  With  the  acid  of  nitre. 

*  Hydrargyrum  nitratum. 

A.  Simply  diflblved 

*  j4cidum  nttri  hydrargyratum, 

Solutio  mercurii.     £. 
Cqmposita. 

Unguentum  citrinum-   E.  A'  S.~ 

B.  Evaporated  and  calcined  by  fire. 
**  Hydrargyrum  nitratum  ruhrum, 

Mercurius      corrofivus     ruber. 

L.E. 
Mercurius  praecipltatus   ruber. 

0. 
Pulvis  principis.     0. 
Mercurius  corralinus.     L* 
Mercurius  tricolor.    0, 
Panacea  mercurii.     0. 
Arcanum  corralinum.     0. 
Panacea  mercurii  rubra.      0. 
COMPOSITA. 

Balfamus  mercurialis.  Pletich 
Unguentum  ophthalmicum.  St- 

Yves. 
Balfamum    ophthalmicum    rw- 

brum.     D, 
Unguentum  prsEcipitatum.  C. 


Unguentum    ad    Jippitudinem, 

Th. 
Unguentum  mercuriale  rubrum^ 

D. 
Unp;uentum  pomatum  rubrum. 
I>. 
C.  Precipitated  from  its  folution  in 
nitrous  acid, 
a.  By  volatile  alkali. 
*  Hydrargyrum  mtratum  cinereum, 
Pulvis  mercurii  cinereus.  £, 
Turpethum  album.     0. 
Mercurius  prascipitatus  dukis.  0, 
COMPOSITA. 
Dr   vVard's  white   drops  (mercu' 
ry  precipitated  by  nitrous  acid, 
and  rediflblved  by  fal  ammo* 
niac.) 
Vegetable  fyrup. 
Syrup  de  Bellft. 
h.  By  vinous  volatile  alkali,    fipi- 
ritus  falls  ammoniaci  vino- 
fus.) 
Turpethum  nigrum. 
Mercurius  prscipitatus  niger. 

c.  By  fixt  vegetable  alkali. 
Mercurius     praecipitatus     fufcus. 

Wurtz. 

d.  By  copper. 

Mercurius     prascipitatus    viridis. 
B. 

13.  With  the  acid  of  fpar,  (fluor 

mineralis.) 
Hydrargyrum    fluoratum.     5f»j- 
f?!a>i- 

14.  With  the  acid  ©f  vinegar. 
Hydrargyrum    acctatum.     £er£' 

man. 
COMPOSITA. 
Troches  or  pills  oi^Keyfer. 

15.  With  the  acid  of  borax. 
Hydrargyr.     boraxatum.       Bsr^' 

man. 

1 6.  With  the  acid  of  Berlin  blue. 

17.  With  the  acid  of  Molybdaj- 

na. 

18.  With  the  acid  of  tungftone. 

19.  With  the  aerial  acid,    (fixt 

air). 
Hydrargyrum    aeratum.        Berg' 
man. 

Notwithftanding  this  immenfe 
number  of  mercurial  preparations; 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  every 
ufeful  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by 
mercury  may  be  obtained  from  a 
very  few.  The  mercurial  prepara- 
tions 
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tionsin  general,  with  a  viewto  their 
life  both  externally  and  internally, 
jnay  be  divided  into  two  great  claf- 
fes,  the  mild  and  the  acrid.  Almoft 
-every  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  the 
former,  may  "be  accomplrlhed  bythe 
unguentura  hydragyri  and  pilulasex 
hydrargyro  of  the  London  and  E- 
dinburghpharmacopceias;  while  moil 
of  the  effefts  to  be  obtained  from 
the  latter  may  be  derived  from  the 
proper  ufe  of  thofe  preparations,hi- 
^herto  generally  known  under  the 
title  of  Calomel  and  Corrofive  Sub- 
limate Mercury. 

The  marks  of  pure  mercury  are, 
its  globules  not  loling  their  fpheri- 
cal, figure  when  poured  on  wood;  its 
not  communicating  a  tinge  to  wa- 
tei-,  or  fweetnefs  to  vinegar,  when 
rubbed  with  them ;  its  evaporating 
entirely  in  an  .irojj  fpoon  over  the 
iire  ;  and  its  having  a  Ihining  ap- 
pearance without  any  pellicle  on  its 
furface.  Mercury -is 'beft  purified  by 
diftillationin  aqirpn  pot,  with  a  long 
neck  bent  and  immerfed  in  vinegar. 

Quickfilver  has  fometimes  been 
ufed  in  its  pure  metallic  ftate,  with 
the  view  of  removing  obftruftion. in 
the  .alimentary  canal,  from  an  idea 
that  it  would  operate  by  its  weight. 
But  it  is  feldom  attended  wirh  a 
•good  effeft,  znd  fometimes  it  mufl 
do  harm. 

Whole  volumes  have  beenwritten 
rei~pc6ting  its  (.peiation  and  ufe  in 
difterent  dif  afes,  and  particularly 
in  venereal  affections.  Somer^ferits 
operation  to  an  cvacuant  power,  o- 
thers  to  its  operating  as  a  peculiar 
Itimulus,  and  a  third  fet  to  its  pof- 
filling  a  power  of  deftroying  or 
neutralizing  the  venereal  virus.  Of 
thtfe  opinions,  the  latter  is  the  moft 
generally  received,  and  perhaps  the 
beft  founded.  But  for  a  more  full 
view  of  the  controvcrfy,  we  may  re- 
fer our  readers  to  late  publications 
on.:h-c  venereal  difeafe,  and  en  mer- 


cury, by  Mr  John  Hunter,  Dr 
Schwediauer,  aud  Dr  Duncan. 

In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is 
doubted  w^hether  mercury  be  necef- 
fary.  This  difeafe  is  commonly 
treated  like  any  fimilar  inflamma- 
tion: and  the  chief  things  attende4 
to  are  cleanlinefs  of  the  parts,  a  re- 
gular belly,  and  an  abftinence  from 
every  thing  ftimulantin  food,  drink, 
&c.  An  injection  of  oil  with  calo- 
mel, or  white  precipitate,  is  much 
ufed,  and  fome  prefer  a  watery  fo- 
lution  of  opium-  The  more  a£live 
injedlions  have  fometimes  very  difa- 
greeable  confequenqes. 

When  the  conftitution  is  affefted, 
which  is  known  by  ulcers  on  the 
glans,  buboes,  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
or  throat,  copper  ^coloured  fpots  and 
ulcers  on  the  furface,  nodes,  &c. 
mercury  is  thrown  into  the  body  ei- 
ther by  friftion  or  by  the  moutho 
The  general  rule  is.  to  keep  up  a 
flight  forenefs  of  the  gums  for  fome 
fliort  time  after  the  fymptoms  dif- 
aj)pear  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be 
ren>embered,  that  mercury  fome- 
times continues  gleets,  and  induces 
ulcers,  that  are  difficultly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  venereal  ones;  and  that 
thefe  laft  only  yield  to  warm  bath- 
ing, diaphoretic  diluents,  opiates, 
country  air,  and  milk  diet.  Corro- 
five fublimate  is  fometimes  ufed,  as 
morelpeedily  at  reiting  difagreeable, 
fpreading,  or  dangerous  ulcers  ;  .but 
the  completion  of  the  cui^e  fnould 
always  be  .trufted  .to  the  mild  prepa- 
rations alone.  ■  Mercury  is  alfo  ufed 
in  rabies  canina,  in  worms,  in  hy- 
drocephalus internus,  in  tetanus^ 
and  is  by  fome  confidered  as  an  an« 
tidote  to  the  variolous  matter. 

HYDRO LAPATHUM 

[JEd.  '    Radix. 

Rumex  aquaticus  Lin, 

Water  dock;  the  root. 

The   leaves  of  this  dock  cently 
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loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fomctlmes 
entered  decodions  for  removing  a 
coftive  habit.  The  roots  manifeft 
to  the  tafte  a  confiderable  aftringen- 
cy ;  they  form  an  ink  with  iron  and 
are  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fcor- 
butic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  both 
as  exhibited  internally  and  applied 
externally  in  ointments,  cataplafms, 
lotions  and  fermentations.  Muntin- 
gius  pubiifhed  a  treatife  on  this 
plknt  in  1 08 1',.  in'  which-  h«  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  oiir  great  water 
dock  is  the  herba  Britannica  of  the 
antienrs:  and  indeed  the  defcription 
which  Diofcorides  gives  of  the  lat- 
ter correfponds  much  with  the  for- 
mer. He  therefore  afcribes  to  the 
hydrolapathum  all  the  virtues  for- 
merly attributed'  to  the  Herba  Bri- 
tannica, particularly  recommending 
It  againft  the  fcurvy  and  all  its 
fymptoms. 

Where  this  diforder  is  of  long 
ftanding,  fo  as  not  to  yield  to  the 
hydrolapathum  alone,  Muntingius 
direfts  a  compofition  by  the  uie  of 
which,  he  fays,  that  even  the  vene- 
real difeafe  will'  in  a  faort  time  be 
efFed;ually  cured.  The  compofition 
is  formed  in  the  following  manner  : 
Six  ounces  of  the  roots  of  the  water 
dock,  with  two  of  faffron  ;  and  of 
mace,  cinnamon,  gentian  root,  li- 
{Juorice  root,  and  black  pepper, 
each  three  ounces  ;  or  where  pepper 
Is  improper,  fix  ounces  of  liquorice. 
Tliefe  are  to  be  reduced  into  coarfe 
powder,  and  put  into  a  m.ixture  of 
two  gallons  of  wine,  with  half  a  gal- 
lon of  ftrong  vinegar,  and  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs.  The  whole  to  be  di- 
gefted  with  a  moderate  warmth,^  for 
three  days  in  a  glazed  veffel  clofe 
flopped.  From  three  to  fix  ounces 
of  this  liquor  are  to  be  taken  every 
morning  oh  an  empty  ftomach,  for 
fourteen  or  twenty  days  or  longer; 
and  this  is  reprefented  as  a  moil  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  fcorbutic  and  vene- 
real affieftions. 


HYOSCYAMUS  [J?^.]  Ilerla, 
Jemen. 

liynfcyatnus  n'tger  JL'tn. 

Common  black  henbane  i  the  hei"U 
and  feeds. 

This  vegetable  grows  in  great  a- 
bundance  in  moil  parts  of  Britain  ; 
it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  folanaceas,  comprehending  the 
greater  part  of  the  narcotic  vege- 
tables ;  and  it  has  long  been  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  mofl:  deleterious 
of  them  :  but  notwithilanding  thia^ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  proves- 
on  many  oecafions  a  very  ufeful 
medicine;  and  it  Is  to  us  a  matter  oF 
great  furprife,  that  the  London  col- 
lege have  given  It  no  place  in  their 
liil,  efpecially  as  fome  of  the  Lon- 
don praftitioners  mention  it  as  a' 
remedy  which  they  frequently  em» 
ploy  with  much  benefit. 

The  fmeli  of  the  hyofc}'^mus  is 
ftrong  and  peculiar  ;  and  the  leaver 
when  bruifed  emit  fomewhat  of  the 
odour  of  tobaccoi  This  fmell  is  ftili 
ftronger  when  the  leaves-  are  burnt; 
and  on  burning  they  fparkle  witha 
deflagration,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  nitre  :  but  to  the  taile  they 
{hew  no  evident  faline  impregnation. 
When  chewed,  they  are  Infipidj 
mild,  and  mucilaginous;  yet  when 
taken  to  any  great  extent,  they  pro- 
duce the  moil  alarming  elfecls^ 
They  give  the  appearances  of  in- 
toxication, attended  with  wild  de- 
lirium, remarkable  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  convulfions- 
It  often  produces  fweat,  and  fome- 
times  an  eruption  of  puftules  over 
the  furface,  and  generally  found 
fleep,  fucceeded  by  ferenlty  of  mind 
and  recruited  vigour  of  the  body  s 
but  like  the  other  narcotics,  inftead' 
of  thefe,  it-  fometimes  gives  rife  to 
vertiga,  headach,  and  general,  un- 
eafinefs.  With  particular  individuals 
it  oecafions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a 
copious  flow  of  urine,  and  fometimea 
purging.     Upon  the   whole,    like 
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optum,  it  is  a  powerful  anodyne  ; 
and  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any 
conftipating  effeft,  shaving  rather  a 
tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

From'  thefe  effects  it  is  not 
furprifmg  that  hyofcyamus  fhould 
have  been  introduced  into  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine;  and  accordingly,  it 
appears  to  have  been  iited  for  a  va- 
riety of  purpofes,  both  as  applied  ex- 
ternally and  as  taken  internally,  even 
in  the  earlieft  periods  of  medicine. 
Several  different  fpecies  of  the  hyof- 
cyamus vfere  then  employed,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  writings  of  Diofcori- 
des  and  others.  Celfus,  in  particu- 
lar, vcas  very  fond  of  this  medicine; 
he  ufed  it  externally  as  a  collyrium, 
in  cafes  of  opthalmia  :  he  employ- 
ed it  topically  for  allaying  the  pain 
of  toothach  ;  and  he  gave  it  inter- 
nally, both  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating other  pains  and  of  producing 
q^uiet  lleep. 

For  a  confidet  able  length  of  time, 
however,  thy  hyofcyamus  fell  alnioft 
into  dlfufe ;  but  the  employment 
©fit  has  of  late  been  revived  byDr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna  ;  and  it  has  been 
ufed  both  by  him,  and  by  many 
©ther  praftitioners  with  the  belt 
tffeds,  particularly  in  thofe  cafes 
■where  an  anodyne  is  requifite,  and 
■where  an  objeftion  occurs  to  the  ufe 
«f  opium.  Accordingly,  it  is  now 
employed  In  many  difeafes,  and  in 
various  forms.  It  is  employed  for 
refolving  fwelling,  and  allaying  paiu 
m  cafes  of  fcirrhus,  under  the  form 
cf  cataplafm  of  the  leaves,  or  of  a 
plafler  made  from  the  oilof  the  feeds 
and  powder  of  the  herb,  with  wax, 
turpentine,  and  other  articles;  or 
of  ointment  made  of  the  powder  of 
the  leaves  --ff-ith  hog's  lard.  In  open 
•ulcers,  powder  of  the  leaves  fprink- 
led  on  the  part  has  often  a  good  ef- 
fea. 

Internally,  thehyofcyamus  is  chief- 
ly ufed  under  the  form  of  an  ex  trad 


from  the  leaves  or  from  the  feeds  j 
but,  contrary  to  what  happens  with 
cicuta,  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
moft  powerful.  This  extraft  has 
been  given  with  advantages  in  a 
variety  of  nervous  affeftions,  as  ma- 
nia, melancholia,  epilepfy,  hyfteria; 
occ.  in  glandular  fwelhngs,  in  obfti- 
nate  ulcerations;  and  in  every  cafe 
where  it  is  neceffary  either  to  allay 
inordinate  aftion  or  mitigate  pain. 
In  accomplilhing  thefe  ends,  it  is 
often  no  lefs  ufefulthan  opium;  and 
it  often  fucceeds  where  opium  pro- 
duces very  difagreeable  effects,  par- 
ticularly diftreffmgconfufionof  head. 
The,dofe  of  this  extraft  mull  be 
accomodated  to  the  circumflances 
of  the  cafe  and  the  patient  ;  and 
it  has  been  increafed  from  half  a 
grain  to  half  a  dram  in  the  day;  for 
like  opium,  its  influence  is  very  much 
diminished  by  habit. 

HYPERICUM  [Zo«^.]  Flos. 

Hypeiiaim  perforatum  Lin. 

St  John's  wort ;  the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  through 
Britain.  Its  tafte  Is  rough  and  bit- 
terifh,  and  Its  fmeU  difagreeable.  It 
abounds  with  an  eflential  oil,  which 
is  contained  in  fmall  vefficles  In  the 
growing  plant.  Thefe  veficles, 
when  viewed,  by  holding  the  plant 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  te- 
femble  perforations  ;  and  the  effen- 
tial  oil  may  be  feparated  to  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  by  diftlUation. 
Hence  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  poffefles  adtive  principles. 
At  one  period  It  was  much  employ- 
ed and  highly  celebrated  as  a  corro- 
borant, diuretic,  and  vulnerary;  and 
It  was  particularly  extolled  in  hy- 
fterical  and  maniacal  diforders.  It 
was  even  reckoned  of  fuch  efficacy  as 
to  have  received  the  fame  oi  fuga 
(Ltmonum;  but  for  thefe  extraordi- 
nary virtues  there  is  probably  not 
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_fnuch  foundation,;  and  of  late  it  has 
been  fo  much  neglefted  as  even  to 
lead  to  its  omiffion  in  the  laft  editi- 
itinof  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
This  plant,  however,  is  probably 
not  without  a6livity;  and  it  is  re- 
Hiarkable  that -the  flowery  tops  tinge 
-cxprefted  oils  of  a  red  colour,  whick 
very  few  vegetable  fubftances  will 
do,  and  communicate  a  blood  red  to 
rcftified  fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
liiem  is  kept  in  the  fhops. 

HYPOCISTIS  [^r««.J  Succus. 

Cytlnus  hypoc'ijUs  Lin.  ^ 

I-Iypocillis  ;  the  juice. 

Hypociftis  is  a  fiefhy  produflion, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of 
cifti.  Its  infpilTated  juice  is  an  a- 
ftrirgent  fimilar  to  acacia,  but  fome- 
what  ftronger.  At  prefent  it  is 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  oJ.d 
.compofitions.    , 

HYSSOPUS  lEd.l  .Herha. 

Hyffopus  offmnaTis  Lin. 

Hyffop;  the  herb. 

The  leaves  of  hyffop  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a  vvarm  pungent 
-tafle.  *  :^efides  the  general  virtues 
of  airomatics,  they  are  particularly 
recommended  in  humoral  afthmas, 
coughs,  and  othejf  diforders  of  the 
breail  and  lungs  ^  and  faid  to  pro- 
mote expeftoration  ^  but  fo  little 
dependence  is  put  upoo  any  proper- 
ty of  this  kind,  that  hyffop  has  now 
po  place  in  the  pharmacopcEia  of  the 
London  college.  ■  ' 

JALAPA  X^Lqnd.  Ed.'\   gadt?:. 

Convolvulus  jalapa  Lin. 

Jalap ;  the  root. 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
.plant,  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranf- 
yerfe  ilices  from  Xalpa,  a  province 
of  New  Spain.  The  botanical  cha- 
jafters  of  the  vegetable  which  fur- 
aiihes  kare  not  abfolutely  afccrtain- 


ed  ;  hence  the  London  college  hare 
given  if  no  Linnasan  name.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  the  befl  botanifts  it 
belongs  to  the  genus  of  convolvulus. 
In  the  London  pharmacoposia  this 
article  has  the  name  of  jalapium ; 
but  from  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
from  the  authority  of  the  bell  bo- 
tanical writers,  and  from  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  other  modern  phar- 
macoposias,  the  ;term_;rt/a^a,  or  ja- 
Jappa,  is,  we  think,  to  be  prefer- 
•red. 

Such  pieces  fhoiild  be  chofen  as 
are  mofl  comp^di,  hard,  weighty, 
■dark  coloured,  and  aboundmoflwith 
black  circular  flris.  Slices  of  bryony 
root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mix  • 
ed  with  thofe  of  jalaps;  thefe  may 
be  eafily  difling-uifhed  hy  their 
whiter  colour,  and  lefs  compaft  tex- 
ture. This  root  lias  no  fmell,  and 
veny  little  tafte  upon  the  tongue ;  . 
but  when  fwallowed,  it  affeds  the 
throat  with  a  fenfe  of  heat,  and 
occafions  a  plentiful  ;difcharge  of 
faliva. 

Jalap  in   fubftance,  taken    in    a 
dofe  of  about  half  a  dram  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumflan? 
<;es  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric,  or 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an 
effeAual,  and  in  general  a  fafe,  pur- 
gative, performing  its  ol&ce  mildly, 
feldom  occafioning  naufea  or  gripes, 
which  too  frequently  accompany  the 
other  ftroHg  cathartics.     In  hypo- 
chondriacal diforderSj,  and  hot  bili- 
ous  temperaments,  it  gripes  vio- 
lently, if  the  jalap  be  good;  but 
yarely  takes  due  elFecl  as  a  purge. 
An  extract  made  by  water  purges 
almoil  uaiverfally,  but  weakly;  and 
at  the  fame  time  has  a  coniiderable 
(fjffeii  by  urine  :  the  root  remaining 
after  this  procefs  gripes  violently. 
The  pure  jrefin,  prepared  by  fpirit 
of  wine,  occafions  mofl  violent  grU 
pings,  and  other  diftreffing  fymp- 
toms,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathai*- 
tic  :  triturated  with  fi^ar  ,or  with 
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almonds  into  the  form  of  an  emul- 
fion,  or  diffolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed 
with  fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully 
in  a  fmall  dofe,  without  occafioning 
much  diforder:  the  part  of  the  ja- 
lap remaining  after  the  feparation 
of  tlie  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
traft,  which  has  no  effeft  as  a  ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are 
an  extract  made  with  water  and 
fpirit,  a  fimple  tinfture,  and  a  com- 
pound powder. 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
.cautions  again  ft  giving  this  medi- 
cine to  children;  and  affuresus,thp.t 
it  will  deftroy  appetite,  weaken  the 
body,  and  perhaps  occafion  'even 
death.  -  In  this  point,  this  celebra- 
ted praftitioner  was  probablydecei- 
ved  ;  children,  whofe  veflels  are  lax, 
and  the  food  foft  and  lubricating, 
bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines,  as 
Geoffroy  obfer^'es,  better  than  a- 
dults;  and  accordingly  innocula- 
tors  make  much  ufe  of  the  tinfture 
mixed  with  fimple  fyrup.  The 
compound  povv^der  is  employed  in 
dropfy,  as  a  hydragogue  purge; and 
where  ftimulus  is  not  contraindi- 
cated,  jalap  is  confidered  at  a  fafe 
cathartic. 

JAPONICA  TERRA.  Vide 
Catechu. 

JASMINUM  IBrnn.']   Flos. 

Jajm'inum  ojjiclnale  Lin. 

Jafmine;  the  flower. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The  flow- 
ers have  a  fl;rong  fmell,  which  is 
liked  by  mod  people,  though  to 
foi^e  difagreeable :  exprefled  oils 
extraft  their  fragrance  by  infullon  ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  difl  illation,  but  no  effential  oil 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
them  :  the  diftilled  water,  kept  for 
a  little  time,  lofes  its  odour.  As 
%o  thi^ir  medical  virtues,  the  pre  feijt 


praftice  expefts  notany  from  them., 
although  they  have  been  recom-. 
mended  for  promoting  delivery,  cu- 
ring ulcerations  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA    ILonll 

Ifing  glafs,  or  fifh-glue. 
'  This  is  ^  folidglutinousfubftance, 
obtained  from  a  large  kind  of  fifli 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  Ikin  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decoftion  is  infpiflated  to  a  proper 
confiftence,  and  then  poured  outfo 
as  to  form  ^hin  cakes  ;  thefe  are  ei- 
ther farther  exficcated  till  perfeftly 
dry,  or  cut  while  foft  into  flices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horlellioe,  and  other 
Ihapes.  Some"  allege  it  conlifts  of 
certain  membranous  parts  of  fifhes, 
as  the  air-bladder,  inteftines,  &Co 
only  cleanfed,  dried,  and  roUed  Up 
or  twifted.  This  glue  is  more  em- 
ployed for  mechanical  purpofes  than 
in  medicine.  It  may  be  given  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums 
and  mucilages;  regard  being  had  to 
their  different  difpoiition  to  putref- 
cence. 

It  is  alfo  fpmetimes  employed  ex- 
ternally, with  a  view  to  its  aftiou 
as  a  glue,  and  is  probably  the  priq-' 
cipal  conftituent  of  the  black  flick- 
ing plafter,  or  court  plaller,  as  it  is 
commonly  called. 

IMPERATORIA   lEd.-]  Ra- 
dix. 
■     Jmperatoria  ojlruthium  Lin. 

Maftefftort ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  from  whence  we  are 
fupplicd  with  roots  fuperior  in  aro- 
matic flavour  to  thofe  raifed  in  our 
gardens.  The  fmell  of  this  root  is 
very  fragrant  ;  its  tafte  bitterifh^ 
warm  and  pungent,  glowing  in  the 
mouth  for  a  long  time  after  it  has 
been  chewed.  This  root,  thou^^h 
■    ,  un^-' 
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undoubtedly  an  elegant  aromatic,  is 
not  regarded  in  the  prefent  praftice; 
and  accordingly  it  has  no  place  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia  ;  but  it 
is  ftill  retained  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  as  well  as  in  moft  of  the  fo- 
reign pharmacopccias.  Its  flavour 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  angelica,  but 
ilronger. 

IPECACUANHA  iLond. 
Ed.~\      Radix. 

Pfychotria  emetica  Lin, 

Ipecac uan  ;  the  root. 

The  vegetable  from  which  this 
root  is  obtained  is  not  with  certain- 
ty determined,  any  more  than  that 
furnifhing  tht  jalap ;  but  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  younger  Linne,  in 
the  fupplement  which  he  publifhed 
to  his  father's  work,  the  Edinburgh 
college  confider  it,  and  probably 
with  jullice  as  being  the  produce  of 
a  fpecies' of  the  pfychotria. 

The  root  is  brought  from  the 
Spanidi  Well  Indies.  It  is  divided 
into  two  forts,  Peruvian  and  Bra- 
zilian :  but  the  eye  diftinguiihes 
three,  afh  coloured  or  grey,  brown, 
and  white.  The  afh-coloured,  or 
Peruvian  ipecacuan  of  the  fhops,  is 
a  fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a  greatvariety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  fhort  pieces  full  of 
wrinkles  and  deep  circular  fiiTuresj 
quite  down  to  a  fniall  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
piece  :  the  cortical  part  is  compaft, 
brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous 
upon  breaking  ;  it  has  very  little 
fmdl ;  the  talle  is  bitterifh  and  fub- 
acrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it 
■were  with  a  kind  of  muciJage.  The 
brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat  more 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ;  of  a 
brown  or  blackiih  colour  without, 
and  white  within  ;  this  is  brought 
from  Brazil.  The  white  fort  is 
woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and'  no 
perceptible  bitternefs  in  tafte.  The 
firft  iirt,  the  afh  col&ured  or  grey, 


ipecacuan,  is  that  ufually  preferred 
for  medicinal  ufe.  The  brown  has 
been  fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a 
fmalIdofe,to  produce  violent  efFeds. 
The  white,  though  taken  in  a  large 
one,  has  fcarce  any  effedl  at  all  ; 
Mr  GeofFroy  calls  this  fort  b^ftard 
ipecacuan,  and  complains  that  it  is 
an  impofition  upon  the  public- 
GeofFro)-,  Neumann,  Dale,  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  inform  us,  that  the 
roots  of  a  kind  of  apocynum  (dogs- 
bane)  are  too  frequently  brought 
over  inftead  of  it  j  and  inftances  are 
given  of  ill  confequences  following 
from  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots  :  if  the 
marks  above  laid  down,  particular- 
ly the  afh  colour,  brittlenefs,  deep 
wrinkles,and  bitterilh  taite,  be  care» 
fully  attended  to,  all  miftakes  of  this 
kind  may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub- 
lifhed about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo  j 
but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe, 
till  about  the  year  1686,  whenHel- 
vctius,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis 
XIV.  introduced  it  into  pradice. 
This  root  is  one  of  the  mildeft-and 
fafeft  emetics  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  and  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  if  it  fhould  not  operate 
by  vomit,  it  pafles  off  by  the  other 
emunftories.  It  was  firft  introdu- 
ced among  us  with  the  character  of 
an  almoil  infallible  remedy  in  dy- 
fenteries,and  other  inveterate  fluxes, 
as  menorrhaglaandleucorrhoeaj'and 
alfo  in  diforders  proceeding  from 
obftru6Hons  of  long  ftanding  :  nor 
has  it  loft  much  of  its  reputation  by 
time.  In  dyfenterles,  it  almoft  al- 
ways produces  happy  effedls,  and 
often  performs  a  cure  in  a  very  fhort 
fpace  of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  in  beginning  dyfenterles, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malignant 
kind,  or  where  the  patient  breathes 
a  tainted  air,  it  ha»  not  been  found 
equally  fuceefsful :  in  thefe  cafes  it 
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is  neceffaty  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  for  feveral  days,  and 
to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
,  and  the  like.  This  root,,  given  in 
fubftance,  is  as  effectual  j  if  not  more 
fo,  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it :  the  pure  refin  a6ls  as  a  ft-rong, 
irritating  emetic,  but  is  of  Httle  fer- 
\'v:t  in- dyfenteries;  whilft  an  ex- 
tra£l'  prepared  with  water  is  ahnoft 
of  equal  fervice  in  thefe  cafes  with 
the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has  little 
effeft  as  an  emetic.  GeofFroy  con- 
cludes frorrv  hence^  that  the  chief 
virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dyfenteries 
depends  upon  Its  gummy  fubftance, 
which  lining  the  inteftines  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mu- 
cus has  been  abraded,'  occafions 
their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  de- 
fends "hem'  from-  the  acrimony  of 
the  juices:  and  that  the  refinous 
partr  In  which  the  emetic  quality 
refides,  is  required,  where  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  But 
if  the  virtues  of  tiiis  root  were  en- 
tfrely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or 
gummy  part,  pure  gums,  or  muci- 
lages, might  be  employed  to  equal 
advantage..  Water,  aflifted  by  a 
belHng  heat,  takes  up  from  all  ve- 
getabka  a  considerable  portion  of  _ 
relinous  along  with  the  gummy 
matter:  if  the  ipecacuan  remaining 
after  the  aftion  of  water  be  digelled 
with  pure  fpirit.  It  will  not  yield 
half  fo  much  refin  as  at  firft  ;  fo  that 
the  aqueous  extradl  differs  from  the 
crude  root  only  In  degree,  being 
proportionally  lefs  refinous,  and 
having  lefs  effeft,  both  as  an  emetic, 
and  in  the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The 
■•/iitues  of  ipecacuan, in  this  diforder, 
depend  upon  its  promoting  perfpira- 
tion,  the  freedom  of  which  is  here 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  an 
increafe  of  which,  even  in  healthy 
perfons,  is  generally  obferved  to 
fupprefs  the  evacuation  by  ftool. 
^n  dyfenteries,  the  Ikin  is  for  the 


rrtoft  part  dry  and  tenfe,-  and  perfpl- 
ration  obltrufted-:  the  common  dia- 
phoretics pafs  off  without  eife6l 
through  the  inteftinal  canal  :  but 
ipecacuan,  if  the  patient  after  a  puke 
or  two  be  covered  up  warm,  bringa 
on  a  plentiful  fweat.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  dyfentery,  it  is  neeef-^ 
fary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  medi- 
cine for  fome  time  longer,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  relapfe  ;  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  a  few  grains  divided  into  feve- 
ral dofes,  fo  as  not  to  oecafion  any 
fenribleevacuation,may  be  exhibited 
every  day  ;  by  this  means  the  cure 
is  effeAually  eflabliihed.  And  in- 
deed fmall  dofes  given,  even  from 
the  beginning,  have  been  often 
found  to  have  better  effeft  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  than  liarger  ones. 
Geoffroy  informs  us  from  his  own' 
experience,  that  he  has  obferved  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  to  aft  as  ef- 
feftually  as  a  fcruple  or  two  ;  and: 
therefore  confines  the  dofe  to  be- 
tween fix  andtengrains:  it  haslately 
been  found,  that  even  fmaller  dofes 
prove  fufficiently  emetic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  this  root  is  a 
tinfture  m^de  in  v/ine,  which  ac- 
cordingly has  now  the  appellation  of 
•virium  ipecacuanha,  both  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pcsias. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  fubjeft  of  ipeca-^ 
cuan  by  Dr  Irving,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  prize  medal  of  the' 
Harveian  Society  at  Edinburgh  for* 
1784.  He  has  afcertained,  that 
while  this  root  contains  a  gummy 
refinous  matter,yet  that  the  gummy 
exifts  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  tlie  refinous  part ;  that  thtf* 
gummy  part  is  much  more  power- 
fully emetic  than  the  refinous  ;  that 
althougli  the  cortical  part  of  the 
root  be  more  aftive  than  the  ligne- 
ous, yet  that  eveai  the  pure  ligneous 
part  poflefTes  a  confiderable  emetic 
power  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
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root  poflefles  confideral>Ie  influence, 
both  asjm  antifccpticandaftringent. 
Todeternrine  whether  the  emetic 
power  of  ipecac  uan  was  of  a  volatile 
or  fixed  nature,  Dr  Irvine  fubjefted 
it  to  diftillation.  The  water  obtain- 
ed by  diftillation  was  found  to  have 
very  little  influence;  but  the  deeoe- 
tion  which  remained  in  the  ftill,  not 
only  operated  violentlyas  an  emetic, 
but  produced  rigours,  cold  fweats, 
and  other  alarming  fymptoms.  By 
long  continued  boiling,  the  aftivity 
©f  the  root  itfelf  i&  almoft  totally 
deftroyed  ;  but  Dr  Irvine  found, 
that  the  emetic  property  of  ipecaGU- 
an  wasmoft  efFedually  counter afted 
by  means  of  the  acetous  acid  ;  info- 
much  that-thirty  grains  of  the  pov/- 
der  taken  in  two  ounces  of  vinegar, 
produced  only  fome  loofe  ftools. 

Ipecacuan,  particulai-ly  in  the 
ftate  of  powder,  is  now  advantage- 
oufly  employed  in  almoll  every  dif- 
eafe  in  which  full  vonjiting  is  indi- 
cated ;  and  when  combined  with 
opium  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis 
flidorificus,  it  furnifhes  us  with  the 
moft  ufeful  and  aftive  fweating  me- 
dicine which  we  poflefs.  It  is  alfo 
often  given  with  advantage  in  \txy 
fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither  to  operate 
by  vomiting,  purging,  nor  fweat- 
ing. 

The  full  dofe  of  the  powder  h  a 
fcruple^orhaIfadram,anddoublethat 
in  form  of  watery  infufion.  The  full 
dofe  is  recommended  intheparoxyfm 
of  fpafmodic  afthma,  and  a  dofe  of 
three  or  four  grains  every  morning 
in  habitual  afthmatic  indifpofition. 
A  dofe  of  -f  or  -I  grain  rubbed  with 
fugar,  and  given  every  four  hours  or 
oftener  is  recommended-  in  uterine 
hemorrhagy,  cough,  pleurify,  has- 
moptoe,  &c.  and  has  often  been 
found  highly  ferviceable. 

IRIS  FLORENTINA. 


Iris  Florentma  Litt, 
Florentine  orris  ;  the  root. 
Several  varieties  of  iri^  are  culti-- 
vated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of 
the  elegance  of  their  flowers  ;  but 
the  Florentine  orris  is  what  is  chiefly 
employed  for  medicinal  purpofes. 
The  roots,  when  recent,  have  a  bit- 
ter, acrid,  naufeous  tafl:e,  and  taken 
internally,  prove  foongly  cathartic? 
and  hence  the  juiee  is  lecommended 
in  dropfies,  in  the  dofe  ©f  three  of 
four  fcruples.  By  drying  they  iofe 
this  quality,  yet  ftill  retain  a  fome- 
what  pungent,  bitteriflu  tafte:  their 
fraell  in  this  ftate  is  of  the  aromatic 
kind;  thofe  produced  in  the  warmer 
climates  have  a  very  grateful  flavour,, 
approaching  to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets: hence  th-e  ufe  of  the  Florentine 
orris  in  perfumer,  and  for  flavouring 
liquors;  the  fliops  employ  it  in  tile 
white  pectoral  troch<:s,  or  trocbifci 
amylt^  as  they  are  ftyled, 

IRIS  FAI.USTRIS.  lEd.-} 

JRadix, 

Ins  pfeudacorus  Lin. 

Yellow  water- flag  ;  the  roots. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  abun» 
dance  by  the  brinks  of  rivers,  and  m 
other  watery  places:  the  root  has 
an  acrid  tafte  ;  and  when  frefli,  is 
llrongly  cathartic.  The  exprefTed 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of  fixty 
or  eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
^iid  occafionally  increafed,  has  been 
produftive  of  very  copious  evacua- 
tioa,  after  jalap,  gamboge,  and  other 
(I'rong  purgatives  had  proved  inef-  • 
feftual;  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  ■ 
it  is  alone  ufed  ;  for  by  drying  i* 
entirely  lofes  its  purgative  effedfts. 
But  although  this  article  ftill  retains 
a  place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmoco" 
poeia,and  under  proper  management 
might  probably  furnifh  an  ufeful 
medicine,  yet  it  is  at  prefent  very  ' 
little  employed,- 
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JUGLANS    [lowi.]     Fruaus 

hnmaturus. 

juglans  reg'm  Lin. 

Walnut ;  the  unripe  fruit. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds  :  the  fhell  is 
aftringent :  but  neither  of  them  is 
at  prefent  much  employed  in  medi- 
cine among  Britifh  praftitioners,  al- 
though it  ftill  retains  a  place  in  moft 
of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  London  col- 
lege. 

JUJUBA  IBrun.^  Bacca. 

Rhamnus  zizyphus  Lin. 

Jujubes  ;  the  fruit. 

Jujubes  have  a  pleafant  fweet 
tafte.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  fluids ; 
in  coughs  from  thin  fiiarpdefluxions; 
and  in  heat  of  urine  ;  but  they  are 
at  prefent,  among  us,  a  ftranger  in 
medicinal  pradlice,  and  even  in  the 
fliops. 

JUNIPERUS  [Lond,  Ed.-] 
Bacca,  cacumen. 

yuniperus  communis  Lin. 

Juniper  ;  the  berry  and  top. 

This  is  ah  ever-green  fhrub  grow- 
ing upon  heaths  and  hilly  grounds 
In  all  parts  of  Europe  :  the  wood 
and  refm  are  not  at  prefent  made 
ufe  of  fot  medicinal  purpofes  : 
the  berries  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land and  from  Italy,  where  this 
Turub  is  very  plentiful.  The  Italian 
berries  are  in  general  reckoned  the 

beft. 

Juniper  berries  have  a  llrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmel),  and  a  warm, 
pungent  fweet  tafte,  which  if  they 
ai"e  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well 
brulfcd,  is  followed  by  a  bitteriih 
one.  The  pungency  feems  to  re- 
fide  in  the  bark  ;  the  fweet  in  the 
juice  ;  the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily 
"veficles.  fpread  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  pulp,  and  diftinguifli- 
able  even  by  the  eye  ;  and  the  bit- 


ter in  the  feeds  ;  the  frefh  berries 
yield,  on  expreffioh,  a  lich,  fweet, 
honey-like,  aromatic  juice  ;  ifpre- 
vioufly  pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bit- 
ter. 

The  berries  aregood carminatives 
and  ftomachics,  and  are  diuretic; 
for  thefe  purpofes  a  compound  fpirit 
and  eflential  oil  diftilled  from  them 
are  kept  in  the  (hops  :  the  liquor 
remaining  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  paffed  through  a  llrainer,  and 
gently  exhaled  to  the  confiftence  of 
a  rob,  proves  likewife  a  medicine 
of  greaf  utility,  and  in  many  cafes 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  oil  or 
berry  itfelf.  Hoff^man  is  exprefsly 
of  this  opinion,  and  ftrongly  reconi- 
mends  ic  in  debility  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftines,  and  fays  it  is  particu- 
larly of  fervice  to  old  people  who 
are  fubjeft  to  thefe  diforders,  or 
labour  under  a  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  urinary  excretion.  This  rob 
Is  of  a  dark  brownifh  yellow  colour, 
a  balfamic  fweet  tafte,  with  a  little 
of  the  bitter,  more  or  lefs  according 
as  the  feeds  in  the  berry  have  been 
more  or  lefs  bruifed.  But  perhaps 
one  of  the  beft  forms  under  which 
they  can  be  ufed,  is  that  of  a  Ample 
watery  infufion.  This,  either  by" 
itfelf  or  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall 
quantity  of  gin.  is  a  very  ufeful  drink 
for  hydropic  patients.  An  infu- 
fion of  the  tops  has  alfo  been  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed  ia  the  fame" 


KERMES  lBrun.~\  Grmat 
juccus. 

Coccus,  qucrcus  coccifera  Lin. 

Kermes  ;  the  grains. 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when  fre/h, 
full  of  fmall  reJdifti  ovula,  or  ani- 
malcules, of  which  they  are  the  ni- 
dus. On  expreffion  they  yield  a 
red  juice,  of  a  bitterilli,  fomewhat 
rough  and  pungent  tafte,  and  a  not 
UDpleafant  fraell :  this  is  brought  to 
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us  from  the  fouth  of  France.  The 
grains  themfelves  are  cured  by 
Sprinkling  with  vinegar  before  cxfic- 
catlon  :  this  prevents  the  exclufion 
of  the  ova,  and  kills  fuch  of  the  a- 
nlmals  as  are  already  hatched ;  o- 
therwife  they  change  into  a  winged 
infeftj  leaving  the  grain  an  empty 
huflc. 

Kennes,confidered  as  a  medicine, 
is  a  grateful,  very  mild  reftringent, 
and  corroborant.  In  this  light  it 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks : 
the  Arabians  added  a  cordial  vir- 
tue :  European  writers  alfo  have  in 
general  recommended  it  for  exhila- 
srating  the  fpirits,  and  againft  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart  :  they  have 
alfo  been  particularlyrecommended, 
but  without  any  good  foundation, 
for  promoting  birth,  and  preventing 
abortion.  1  have  known,  fays  Geof- 
froy,  ftiany  women,  whohadnevpr 
leached  the  end  of  pregnancy,  made 
joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of  pills 
compoied  of  kertnes,  germin.  ovor. 
ex/icat.  and  confeRio  de  hyacyntbo 
(a  compofition  containing  fome  ve- 
getable aftringents  and  aromatics, 
together  with  gold  and  filver  leaf, 
four  precious  ftones,  and  other  in- 
gredients of  lefs  value  :)  three  of 
thefe  pills  muft  be  taken  for  the  firft 
dofe,  and  this  repeated  three  times, 
at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  hour? ; 
after  which  three  pills  more  are  to 
Jje  taken  every  morning  on  the  three 
lait  days  of  the  mpop  in  every 
month  till  delivery.  I^otwithftand- 
ing  this  affertion,  we  conceive  our 
readers  will  with  us  believe,  that 
neither  the  kermes  nor  its  auxilia- 
ries are  to  be  much  depended  on. 


fm 


KINO   [^Lond.  Ed.']   Gumml  re- 


Gummi  ruhrum  ajlr'ingens  Gamhi- 


enfe. 

Kino  ;  the  gum-refin. 

Kino   was  firft  rcommended  to 
the  atteptiou  of  medical  praditio- 


ners  by  Dr  FothergiU,  as  being  a  ve- 
ry ufeful  vegetable  aftringent ;  and 
in  the  hands  of  other  praftitioners  it 
has  been  fo  far  found  to  anfwer  the 
charafter  he  gave  of  it,  that  it  is 
now  in  very  common  ufe.  It  has  a 
ponfiderable  refemblance  to  the  ca- 
techu ;  but  is  much  more  of  a  re- 
finous  nature,  and  of  a  lefs  firm  tex- 
ture :  it  is  alfo  redder  and  more  a- 
ftringent ;  its  watery  folution  more 
decompofable  by  acids,  and  its  ink 
lefs  permanent,  Its  colouring  and 
aitringent  matter  aremore  perfeftly 
taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by  water, 
though  water  readily  enough  ex-? 
trades  a  confiderable  fhare  of  both. 
It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in  diar- 
ihcea,  h^morrhagics,  &c.  In  proof 
fpii-it  it  forms  an  elegant  tinfture  ; 
and  it  is  a  principal  ingredient  \n 
the  pulvis  ftypticus  and  fome  other 
officinal  compofitions, 

LAC  IRofs.^ 

Milk. 

Milk  is  3  fecretion  peculiar  to 
women,  and  the  females  of  the 
order  of  mammalia.  It  may  be 
confidered  as  a  kind  of  emulfion, 
confifting  of  butter,  cheefe,  and 
whey  ;  the  whey  containing  a  mu» 
ciiaginous  fugar,  which  keeps  the 
butter  and  cheefe  in  union  with  its 
water ;  and  it  is  from  this  fugary 
part  that  milk  is  fubjedl  to  the  vi- 
nous fermentation,  as  in  the  Ruf- 
fian koumis,  a  vinous  liquor  made 
of  mares  milk,  and  recornmend-? 
ed  in  phthifis  and  cafes  of  weak- 
nefs. 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with 
common  water,  the  mineral  chaly- 
beate waters,  wines,  and  malt  lif 
quors  that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutions  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts ;  but  not 
with  oils  exprelTed  or  diftilled.  'A- 
cids  both  mineral  and  vegetable  co- 
agulate it  ;  as  alfo  do  fixt  and  vo- 
latile alkalies,  and  highly  reftified 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  wine  t  the  curd  made  by 
acids  is  in  part  refolved  again  by  al- 
kaline liquors  ;  as  that  made  by  al= 
l?alies  likewife  is  by  acids.  Neutral 
falts,  nitre  In  particular,  preferve  it 
from  coagulating  fpontaEcoufly ;  and 
iikewife  render  it  lefs  eaiily  coagu- 
table  by  acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fweetefl 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  affes 
aext  to  it :  this  la  ft  is  the  mofi  di- 


lute of  them  all ;  on  fuffering  it  t© 
coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the  curd 
fcarce  amounted  to  two  drams  from 
twelve  ounces,  while  that  of  cows 
milk  was  five  times  as  much  :  the 
coagulum  of  alTes  railk,  even  when 
made  by  acids,  forms  only  into  fine 
light  Makes,  which  fwim  in  the  fe- 
rum  ;  that  of  goats  milk  concrete* 
into  more  cotnpaft  maffes,  which 
ink. 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 


There   remained 
of  dry  matter 

drams, 


From  which  water  extrafted  a  fweet 
faline  fubftance,  amouoting,wheri 
exficcated,  to 

dram  So 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
Human  milk 
Afles  milk 
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The  faline  fubftance  obtained 
from  affes  milk  was  white,  and 
fweet  as  fugar  ;  thofe  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow,  and  confiderably 
lefs  fweet  ;  that  of  cows  milk,  the 
leaft  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  affes  milk  contains  more 
ferum,  and  much  more  of  a  fac- 
charine  faline  matter  than  thofe  of 
cows  and  goats  ;  and  that  the  two 
latter  abound  mofl  with  unftuous 
grofs  matters  hence  thefe  are  found 
to  be  mod  nutritious,  while  the  firft 
proves  mofl  effedlual  as  an  aperient 
and  detergent. 

The  infpIfTated  refiduum  of  milk, 
<iigefl:ed  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  wafted  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
niore  agreeable  in  tafle,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
<:ommon  manner.  This  liquor  pro- 
motes the  natural  fccretions  in  ge- 
neral; and,  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti- 
nued, does  good  lervice  in  fcorbutic 
and  other  difordera. 

There  are  confiderable  differences 
in  the  milk  of  the  fame  animal, 
according  to  its  different  aliment. 


If 

6 

Diofcorides  relate*,  that  the  T^ilk. 
of  goats,  who  feed  on  the  fcammony 
plant  and  fp urges,  proved  cathartic : 
and  examples  are  given  in  the  Afta, 
Haffnienfia  of  bitter  milk  from  the 
animal  having  eaten  wormwood. 
It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that 
cathartics  and  fpirituous  liquors 
given  to  a  nurfe,  affeal  the  child ; 
and  that  the  milk  of  animals  feeding 
on  green  herbs,  is  much  more  dilute 
than  when  they  are  fed  with  dry 
ones.  Hoffman,  from  whom  moft 
of  the  foregoing  obfervations  are 
taken,  carries  this  point  fo  far,  as 
to  direft  the  animal  to  be  dieted, 
according  to  the  difeafe  for  which 
its  milk  is  to  be  drank. 

LACCA   ISttec.']  Gummi  refna^ 

Croton  lacctferum  Lin. 

Lac,  the  gum-refiru 

This  is  a  fort  of  wax  of  a  red  co- 
lour, coUeded  in  the  Eafl  Indies  by 
certain  infefts,  and  depofited  on 
flicks  failened  for  that  purpofe  Id 
the  earth.  It  is  brought  over,  ei- 
ther adhering  to  the  flicks,  or  iij 
fmal}  tranfparent  grains,  or  in  fetru- 
tranfparent 
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tranfparent  flat  cakes  ;  the  firft  is 
called /?zVi  lac,  the  {scond. feed  be, 
and  the  th'ivd  Jhell  lac.  On  bi cak- 
ing a  piece  of  ftick  lack,  it  appears 
compofed  of  regular  cells  like  the 
honeycomb,  with  fmallcorpufclesof 
a  deep  red  colour  lodged  in  them  : 
thefe  aire  the  young  infefts,  and  to 
thefe  the  lac  owes  its  tinfture  ;  for 
when  freed  from  them,  its  colour  is 
very  dilute.  The  (hell  and  feed  lacs, 
which  do  not  exhibit  any  iiifedlsor 
cellular  appearance  upon  breaking, 
are  fuppofedto  be  artificial  prepara- 
tions of  the  other  :  the  feed  fort  is 
fa  id  to  be  the  ftick  lac  bruifed  and 
robbed  of  its  more  foluble  parts;  and 
the  (hell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 
and  formed  into  cakes.  The  ftick 
lac  therefore  is  the  genuine  fort,  and 
ought  alone  to  be  employed  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes.  This  concrete  is 
of  great  efteem  in  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  for  laxity  and  fpon- 
ginefs  of  the  gums,  proceeding  from 
cold  or  a  fcorbutic  habit:  for  this 
ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in- water,  witli 
the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which 
promotes  its  folution  :  or  a  tinfture 
is  made  from  it  with  reftified  fpirit. 
This  tinfture  is  recommended  alfo 
internally  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in 
rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  diforders  : 
it  has  a  grateful  fmell,  and  a  plea- 
fant,  bitterifii,  aftringeiit  tafte.  1  he 
principal  ufe  of  lac  among  us  is 
in  certain  mechanic  arts  as  a  colour- 
ing drug,  and  for  making  fealing 
wax. 

LACTUCA   SATIVA 

^JBran.'\  Foi'ta^  femina. 

LnSuca  fativa  JJti. 

Garden  lettuce  5  the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  lettu- 
ces are  very  wholefome,  emolient, 
cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy  of  dige- 
ftion,  and  fomewhat  loofening  the 
belly.  Moil  writers  fuppofe  that 
they  have  a-  iiarcotic  quality  j  and 
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indeed,  in  many  cafes,  they  contri- 
bute to  procure  rclt  ;  this  they  ef- 
feft  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing 
the  fibres.  .  The  feeds  are  in  the 
number  of  the  four  iefler  cold  feeds. 

La3uca  vlrofa  Lin, 
Strong  fcented  wild  lettuqe. 
This  plant  which  is  indigenous 
in  Britain,  and  grows  in  fome  place? 
in  confiderable .  abundance,  differs 
very  eftentiallyin  its  qualities  from 
the  garden  lettuce..  Although  it 
has  not  been  introduced,  into  any  of 
the  modern  pharmacopoeias,  yet  it 
has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  foi: 
fome  purpofes  iti  medicine. 
,  It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opium,  and 
refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  effefts;  and 
its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the 
popy  heads,  refides  in  its  milky  juicco 
An  extraft  from  the  expreffed  juiccj, 
is  recomiiiended  in  fmall  dofes  ia 
drepfy.  In  dropfies  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  proceeding  from  yifceral  ob- 
ftruftions,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  a  day.  It 
is  faid  to  agree  with  the  ftomach,  to 
quench  thirft,  to  be  gently  laxative,^ 
powerfully  diuretic,  and  fomewhat 
diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  al- 
lowed diiring  its  operation.  DrCoI- 
lin  of  Vienna  aflerts,  that  out  of  24 
dropfical  patients,  all  but  one  were 
cured  by  this  medicine, 

LADANUM  ILond.-]  Refma. 
Cijlus  creticus  Lin, 
Ladahum  ;  the  gum  refin. 
This  refin  is  faid  to  have,  beer? 
formerly  coUefted  from  the  beards 
of  goats  who  brOuzed  the  leaves 
of  the  ciilus  :  at  prefent  a  kind  of 
rake,  with  feveral  ftraps  or  thongs 
of  {kins  fijted  to  it,  is  drawn  lightly 
over  the  flirub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the 
unftuous  juice,  which  is  afterwards 
fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places 
which  produce.it ;  the.  duft,  blown 
upon  the  plant  by  the  v/ind,  ming- 
V-    ■  li'ng 
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ling  with  tlie  tenaceous  juice  :  the 
inhabitants  are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
fhops  two  forts  are  met  with  :  the 
beft  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark- 
coloured  almoft  black  maffes,  of  the 
confiftence  of  a  foft  plafter,  which 
growsftillfofter  uponbeinghandled; 
of  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a 
light  pungent  bitteiifii  tafte:  the  o- 
ther  fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  co- 
loured, in  long  rolls  coiled  up.  Rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  almoil  entirely 
diflblves  pure  lada-num,  leaving  only 
a  fmall  portion  of  gummy  matter 
which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell  :  and 
hence  this  refin  may  be  thus  excel- 
lently purified  for  internal  purpofes. 
It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  fto- 
machic  plafter,  which  is  now  Indeed 
ilyled  the  e-mplaflrum  ladanu 

LAMIUM  lBrun.~\  Herla, 
Jlores. 

Lamium  album  Lin. 

Dead  nettle ;  the  leaves  and 
flowers. 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  ;  and 
ilowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  have  been  particularly  cele- 
brated in  uterine  fluors  and  other  fe- 
male weaknefTes,  and  alfo  in  diforders 
of  the  lungs ;  but  they  appear  to  be 
of  veiy  weak  virtue ;  and  they  are 
at  prefent  fo  little  ufed  in  Britain  as 
to  have  now  no  pkce  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias. 

LAPATHUM,  vide   Hydro- 

XAPATHUK. 

LAVENDULA  \_Und.  Ed.'\ 

Sp'ictz  fiorcntes. 

Lavendula  Jpka  IJn, 

Lavender  ;  the  flowering  tops. 
'  There  are  different  varieties  of 
this  vegetable,  particularly  the  nar- 
row and  broad  leaved.  Ihe  flowers 
of  both  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  to 
moft  people  agreeable,  and  a  warm, 
pungent,' bittcri(h  tafU;  the  broad- 


leaved  fort  is  the  ftrongeft  in  both 
refpefts,  and  yields  In  diftlllation 
thrice  as  much  effential  oil  as  the  o- 
ther  ;  its  oil  is  alfo  hotter  and  fpe- 
fically  heavier  ;  hence  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  France,  where  both 
kinds  grow  wild,  this  only  is  made 
ufe  of  for  the  diftlllation  of  what  la 
called  oil  of  fpikc.  The  narrow- 
leaved  is  the  fort  commonly  met 
with  in  our  gardens. 

Lavender  is  a  warm  flimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fuppreffion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  ;  and  in  general  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
externally  In  fomentations  for  para- 
lytic limbs.  The  diftilled  oil  is  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  deftroying 
the  pedicuii  inguinales,  and  other  cu- 
taneous infefts :  If  foft  fpongy  pa- 
per dipt  in  this  oil,  eitUer  alone,  or 
mixed  with  that  of  almonds  be  ap- 
plied at  night  to  the  parts  infefted- 
by  the  Infedls,  they  will  certainly, 
fays  Geoftroy,  be  all  found  dead  in 
the  morning.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  lavender  are,  the  effen- 
tial oil,  a  fimple  fpirit,  and  a  com- 
pound tintiure. 


LAURUS  lLond.EJ.}  FoUuntj 

lace  a. 

Laurits  nobUis  Lin. 

Bay  ;  the  leaf  and  berry. 

The  berries  of  the  bay  are  gene- 
rally broughtfrom  the  Streights,tho' 
the  tree  bears  the  colds  of  our  own 
climate.  They  have  a  moderately 
itrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm 
bitterifh,  pungent  tafte  :  the  berries 
aieftronger  in  both  refpefts  than  the 
leaves,  and  afford  in  diftlllation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aromatic  effential 
oil;  they  yield  alfo  an  almoft  infipid 
oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  prove  unftuous  in  the 
mouth,     Thefe  fxmpleg  are  warm 
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carminative  medicines,  and  fome- 
times  exhibited  with  this  intention 
againft  flatulent  colics,  and  likewife 
in  hyfterical  diforders. 

Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  in  glyllcrs,  and  fome  ex- 
ternal applications.  The  leaves  en- 
ter our  common  fomentation  ;  and 
the  berries,  the  plafter  of  cummin  : 
they  alfo  gave  name  to  an  eledluary, 
which  was  little  other  wife  ufedthan 
in  glyfters. 

LENTISCUS  [5r««.]  Lig- 
num. 

Pljlac'ta  lentifcus  Lin. 

The  lentifc  tree;  the  wood. 

This  tree  or  fhrub  is  a  native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  afh- 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within, of 
a  rough,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable,  though  faint  fmell; 
the  fmaller  tough  fprigs  are  both 
in  tafte  and  fmell  thetlrongeft.  This 
wood  is  accounted  a  mild-balfamic 
reftringent ;  a  decoflion  of  it  is  in 
the  German  ephemerides  dignified 
with  the  title  of  vegetable  aurum  po- 
ialile,  and  ftrongly  recommended  in 
catarrhs,  naufea,  and  weaknefs  of 
fhe  ftomach;  for  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifcera  in  general,  and 
promoting  the  urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree  which  in  the 
jfland  Chio  affords  the  refin  called 
majlich. 

LEVISTIGUM  \Suec.1  Radix, 
herb  a,  femcn. 

Ligujlicum  hvijiicum  Lin. 

Lovage;  the  plant,  root,  and 
feed. 

This  is  a  large  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens.  The 
root  nearly  agrees  in  quality  with 
that  of  angelica  ;  the  principal  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  lovage  root  has 
■a  ftronger  fmell,  and  a  fomewhatlefs 


pungent  tafle,  accompanied  with  a 
more  durable  fwcetnefs  :  the  feeds 
are  rather  warmer  than  the  root. 
Thefe  fimples,  though  certainly  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  ufefal  pur- 
pofes,  are  not  at  prefent  regarded: 
neither  of  them  is  directed  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription,  and  they 
have  now  no  place  in  our  pharma* 
coposias. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS 
TERRESTRIS   IBrun.'] 

Lichen  caninus  Lin. 

Afli-coloured  ground  liverwort. 

This  confifls  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  flat  above,  of  a  re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  fa- 
flened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfection  are  of 
an  afh  colour;  by  age  they  become 
darker-coloured  or  reddifh.  It  is 
met  with  on  common  and  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads  on 
the  ground.  Dr  Mead  informs  us, 
that  this  plant  grows  inallcountries, 
and  has  been  brought  over  from  A- 
merica  along  with  the  Peruvian 
bark;  that  it  is  found  at  all  times» 
but  ought  to  be  gathered  from  au- 
tumn to  winter,  as  being  then  in  its 
greateft  vigour. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a  warm 
diuretic  ;  but  the  tafte  difcovers  in 
it  little  or  no  warmth.  It  is  chief- 
ly celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the 
cure  of  the  diforders  occafioned  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  An  account 
of  the  remarkable  effects  of  a  pow- 
der compofed  of  the  dried  leaves 
and  pepper,  in  thefe  cafes,  was  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Mr  Dampier,  and  pubiifhed  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfaftions.  This 
powder  was  afterwards  inferted  (in 
the  year  1721)  into  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of 
pulvis  antilyjfus-,  at  the  defire  of  an 
eminent  phyfician,  who  had  great 
experience  of  its  good  effeifts.  Some 
years  after,  the  fame  gentleman  pub»- 
E  e  3  lifhed 
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blifiied  and  difperfed  a  paper  con- 
taining the  method  of  cure,  which 
he  had  in  a  greatnumberof  inftances 
conftantly  found  fuccefsful.   In  this 
paper  the  dirediions  were  to  the  fol-' 
lowing   effett;    "Let    the   patient 
"  be  bled  to  the  extent  of  nine  or 
**  ten  oxmces:  and  afterwards  take 
/^  a  dram' and  a  half  of  the  powder 
*'  every  morning  failing,  for  four 
'*  mornings  fuccefiivcij'j  in  half  a 
«'  pint  of  cow's  milk,  warm.  After 
*'  thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,   the 
**  patient  maft  go   into  the    cold 
**  bath,  or  a  cold  fpring  or   river, 
«<  every  morning  fattingfora  month, 
**  he  muft  be  dipt  all  o-i/er,  but  not 
**  ftay  in  (with  his  head  above  vVa- 
**  ter)  longer  than  half  a  minute,  if 
**  the  water  be  very  cold:  after  this 
*'  he  mufl  go  in  three' times  a-week 
'^*  for  a  fortnight  longer."     In  the 
year  1 745,  the  world  was  favoured 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Account  of  Poifons,  in  which 
we  find  the  fame  method  of  cure 
again  recommended,  as  having,  in  a 
courfe   of  thirty  year?  experience, 
never  failed  of  fuccefs;  where  it  had 
been  followed  before  the  hydropho- 
bia begun.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wiHi- 
ed,  that  the  ef&cacy  of  this  medi- 
cine in  preventing  thefe  terrible  dif- 
orders,  was  prbved  by  inconteftible 
fads.     Inftances  have  been  produ- 
ced of  its  proving  unfuccefsful;  and 
the  many  examples  of  the  fatality  of 
the  difeafe  which  continually  occur, 
feem  arguments  either  of  the  inefE- 
cacy  of  the  medicine,  or  a  llrange 
negligence  in  applying  Ic.    VVe  fhall 
only  further  obferve,that'Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  liberal 
in  the  commendation  of  remedies, 
ranks  this  among  thofe  infignifficant 
triffies,  which  whoever  depends  up- 
on, will  find  himfelf  deceived  ;  and 
indeed  this  opinion  is,  now  fo  gene- 
ral, that  this  fpecies  of  the  lichen 
has  no  plsce  in  the  prefent  editions 
©f  our  .pharmacopceiao,  and  is  now    ' 


rejefted   from  mofl  of  the  foreign 
ones. 

LICHEN   ISLANDICUS 

{Ed.']   Herha.      '  ' 

•     Lichen  tflandkus  Lin. 

Eryngo -leaved,  or  eatable  liver- 
wort. 

Ihe  leaves  of  this  fpecies  of  li- 
chen are  nearly  ereft,  ftiffwlien  dry# 
and  pliant  \A\cn  moift;  irregularly 
divided  into  broad  dillant  fegments, 
fmooth  and  ciliated  at  the  margins. 
It  is  a  native  of  this  country.  An 
ounce  of  it  boiled  in  a  pound  of  wa- 
ter, and  ftrained,  yields  about  feven 
ounces  of  as  thick  a  ihucilage  as  one- 
part  of  gum  Arabic  diffolved  in 
three  parts  of  water.  The  Icelan- 
ders ufe  it  in  diet.  It  is  fleeped  in 
water  to  deprive  it  of  its  bitternefs 
and  cathartic  quality,  and  thepow.* 
dcr  of  it  is  made  into  pottage  witU 
milk  or  water.  This  diet  is  recom- 
mended in  phthifis  and  fcorbutus; 
and  is  faid  to  be  very  nourifhing,  an- 
tifceptic,  and  gently  laxative.  The 
Edinbiirghpharmacopceia,  however, 
is  the  only  one  into  which  this  fpe- 
cies of  lichen  feems  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced :  and  we  believe  that  fev/ 
pradlioners  in  Britain  have  much 
experience  of  it.  If  it  have  any 
effeft,  it  is  probably  only  as  a  mild 
article  of  diet. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE 
ILond.  Ed.] 

Hamatoxylum  camphech'ianum  Lin<, 

Logwood   or  Campeachy  wood. 

This  wood  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Campeachy  in  thebay  of  Hon^ 
duras.  It  is  lafually  in  large  logs, 
very  compadl  and  hard;  of  a  red  co- 
lour, and  an  aftringent  fweet  tafte. 
It  has  been  for  a  long  time  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  but  not  till  very  lately  as 
a  medicine;  a  decoftion  of  it,  and 
the  extraft,  are  in  ufe  in  our  hoi'pi- 
tals,  and  are  faid  to  have  proved  very 
ferviceable  in  diarrh'cea.  It  frequents 
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\y  tinges  the  flools,  and  fometimes 
the  urine.  The  extradt  is  now  re- 
ceived into  the  fliops ;  and  it  is 
found  to  be  a  very  ufeful  aflrin- 
gent. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM 

Genlfia  canarienjis  Lin. 
.    Roiewood. 

This  wood  or  root  is  chieily 
brought  to  us  from  the  Canary 
iflands.  The  writers  on  botany  and 
the  materia  roedica  are  much  divi- 
ded about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant  which 
alfords  it,  but  likewife  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  drug  itfelf,  and  have 
defcribed,  under  this  name,  fimples 
manifeftly  different.  This  confulion 
feenis  to  have  arifen  from  an  opinion 
that  the  rhodium  and  afpalathus  (an 
article  of  confiderableeileem  among 
the  antients,  but  with  regard  to 
which  the  moderns  are  very  much 
at  a  lofs)  are  the  fame  ;  whence  dif- 
ferent woods  brought  into  Europe 
for  theunlinown  afpalathus  were  fold 
again  by  the  name  of  rhodium.  . 

In  thofe  modern  pharmacoposlas 
which  admit  the  lignum  rhodium, 
different  Linasan  names  are  at  pre- 
fent  given  to  it ;  Thus  the  authoi'S 
of  the  Difpenfatorium  Brunfvicence 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  rhodiola  rofa  of 
Jjitine  and  they  may  perhaps  be 
as  near  the  truth  as  the  authors  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  antients 
themfelves  difagree  ;  Diofcorides 
meaningby  thi&appellationthe  wood 
of  a  certain  fhrub  freed  from  the 
bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of  a  root. 
At  prefeut  we  have  nothing  under 
this  name  in  the  {hops.  What  was 
heretofore  fold  among  us  as  afpala- 
thus, were  pieces  of  a  pale  coloured 
wood  brought  from  the  Eaft  indies, 
a.ndmore  commonly  called  calamhour. 
'  ■  The.  afpalathus,  calamhour,  and 


lignum  aquila;,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum, 
or  lignum  aloes,  but  weaker  in  qua- 
lity. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the  fhops 
is  ulually  in  longcrooked  pieces, full 
of  knots,  which  v^hen  cut  uppear  of- 
a  yellow  colour  hke  box,  with  a  red- 
difh  call :  the  largeft,  fmootheft, 
moll  compaft,  and  deepeft  coloured 
pieces,  fliould  be  chofen  ;  and  the 
fmall,  thin,  or  pale  ones  ieje£led, 
The  tafte  of  this  wood  is  lightly  bit- 
teriih,  and  fomewhat  pungent ;  its 
fmell  very  fragrant,  refembling  that 
of  rofes  :  long  kept,  it  feems  to  lofe 
its  fmell;  but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing 
one  piece  againft  the  other,  it  fmells 
as  well  as  at  firft.  Di Hilled  with 
water,  it  yields  an  odoriferous  effen- 
tial  oil,  m  very  fmall  quantity  Rho- 
dium is  at  prefent  in  efteem  only  up- 
on account  of  its  oil,  vv'hich  is  em- 
ployed as  an  high  and  agreeable  per-^ 
fume  in  fcenting  pomatums  and  the 
like.  But  if  we  tnay  reafon  from 
analogy,  this  odoiiferous  fimplc 
might  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
more  ufeful  purpofes  ;  a  tinfture  of 
ft  in  re(Sliiied  fpirit  of  wine,  which, 
contains  in  a  fmall  volume  the  virtue 
ofaconfiderablequantilyofthewood, 
bids  fair  to  prove  a  ferviceable  cor- 
dial, not  inferior  perhaps  to  any- 
thing of  this  kind. 

LIGUSTICUM,   vide  Levis- 

TICUM. 

LILIUM  ALBUM  \Ed.1 
Radix. 

Lilhtm  candidvm  Lin 

White  lily  ;  the  root. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
than  medicinal  vife.  The  mucilagi- 
nous root  is  ufed  by  fome  in  form  of 
poultice ;  but  it  poffeffes  no  advan- 
tage over  the  poultices  formedof  ve- 
getable farins. 
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LILIUM     CONVALLIUM 

\_Suec.'\  Flores. 

Convallarla  maialis  Lin. 

Lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily ; 
the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  great  a- 
bundance  in  v/oods  and  fhady  places, 
ilov.'ering  in  May.  The  flowers  are 
laid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  have  a  pleafant  fweet  finell, 
which,  th-tj  impart  by  infufion  to 
expreffed^ils,  and  give  over  in  di- 
ftilktion  both  to  water  and  fpirit  ; 
but  no  effential  oil  has  been  hitherto 
obtained  from  them.  EtmuUer  fays, 
that  the  diftilled  fpirit  is  more  fra- 
grant than  the  v/ater.  The  roots  of 
the  wild  lily  are  very  bitter :  when 
dried  they  are  faid  to  prove  a  gentle 
errhlne  ;  as  are  alfo  the  flowers. 

LIMON  \_Lond.  Ed.']  Succus, 
cortex  exterior,  et  oleum  vulgo  ejfentia 
didum.  , 

Citrus  me  die  a  Ltn. 

Lemon ;  the  juice,  cuter  rind, 
and  its  oil  or  eflence. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  fimilar  in 
quality  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
which  it  differs  little  othcrwife  than 
in  being  more  acid.  The  yellow 
peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is 
frequently  enrployed  In  ftomachic 
tindlures  and  infuhons  :  it  is  confi- 
derably  lefs  hot  than  orange  peel, 
and  yields  in  ditlillation  with  water 
a  Icfs  quantity  of  effential  oil :  its 
flavour  is  neverthclefs  more  perifha- 
ble,yetitdoesnotarifefo  readily  with 
fpirit  of  vi'lne  ;  for  a  fpirituous  ex- 
tracSt  made  from  lemon  peel  polfeffes 
the  aromatic  tafl;e  and  fmell  of  the 
fubjedl:  in  much  greater  perfeftion 
than  an  extra^5l  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges. 
In  the  (hops,  a  fyrup  is  prepared 
from  the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  can- 
died ;  the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  bitter  infufions  and  wines  ;  the 
effential  oil  enters  the  volatilearoma- 
tic  fpirit,  or  fpiritus  ammonite  com- 


pofitus,  as  it  Is  now  called,  and  fome 
other  formulae. 

LINARIA  lSuec.2  Folia. 

Antirrhinum  Unaria  JLin. 

Toad-flax  ;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  on  banks  and 
about  the  fides  of  fields.  It  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic, 
whence  it  is  named  by  Tragus  herba 
urinalis  ;  by  others,  to  be  a  flrong 
cathartic,  infomuch  that  Brunfel- 
iius  has  called  it  by  a  German  name 
expreffing  this  quality,  fcheifskraut.. 
Experience  fcarcely  warrants  either 
of  thefe  appellations;  nor  does  com- 
mon pradlice  take  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 

LINGUA    CERVINA 

IBrun.'] 

Afplenium  fcolopendrium  Lin. 

Harts-tongue  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  confifts  of  a  number  of 
long  narrow  leaves,  without  any 
flalk, :  it  grows  upon  rocks  and  old 
walls,  and  remainsgreen  all  the  year. 
The  leaves  have  a  roughifh,  fome- 
what  mucilaginous  tafle,  like  that  of 
the  maidenhair,  but  more  difagree- 
able.  They  are  recommended  in  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  and  for 
flrengthening  their  tone  ;  and  have 
fometimes  been  made  ufe  of  for  thefe 
intentions,  either  alone,  or  in  con- 
junftion  with  maidenhair,  or  the 
other  plants  called  capiUary. 

LINUM    CATHARTICUM 

IB ofs.'\  Herba. 

lAnum  catharticum  Lin, 
Purging  flax  ;  the  leaves. 
This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  not  a- 
bove  four  or  five  inches  high,  found 
wild  upon  chalky  hills  and  In  dry 
pafture-grounds.  Its  virtue  is  ex- 
preffed  in  its  title :  an  infufion  In  wa- 
ter or  whty  of  a  handful  of  the  frefli 
leaves,  or  a  dram  of  them  in  fub- 
flance  when  dried,  are  faid  to  purge 
without  inconvenience. 

LI- 
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LINUM  SATIVUM    ILqnd, 

Ed.']   Semen. 

LlnuTR  ujitattjjimum  Lin. 

Lintfeed. 

Lintfced  yields,bypreffing,a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  oil ;  and  boiled 
in  water,  a  ftrong  mucilage  :  thefe 
are  occafionally  made  ufe  of  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  other  fubftances  of 
that  clafs  ;  and  fometimes  the  feeds 
themfelves  in  eaiolient  and  matura- 
ting cataplafms.  They  have  alfo 
been  employed  in  Alia,  and,  in  times 
of  fcai'city,  in  Europe,  as  food  ;  but 
are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general 
wholefome.  Tragus  relates,  that 
thofe  who  fed  on  thefe  in  Zealand, 
Iiad  the  hypochondria  much  diftend- 
ed,  and.  the  face  and  other  parts 
fwelled,  in  a  \'ery  fiiort  time  ;  and 
that  not  a  few  died  of  thefe  com- 
plaints. The  exprefied  oil  is  an  of- 
ficinal preparation. 

LIQJJIDAMBRA  [5r««.} 

Rejtna. 

Liquidambra Jlyraciflua  Lin. 

Liquidamber. 

This  is  a  refinous  juice  which 
flows  from  a  large  tree  growing  in 
Virginia,  Mexico,  and  other  provin- 
ces of  America.  This  juice  is  at 
firft  about  the  confiftence  of  turpen- 
tine, but  by  long  keeping  hardens 
into  a  reiin  :  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  red,  a  warm  tafte,  and 
a  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of 
ftorax  heightened  with  a  little  am- 
bergris. It  was  formerly  of  great 
ufe  as  a  perfume,  but  is  at  prefent 
a  ftranger  ia  the  (hops. 

LITHARGYRUS    lEd.l 

X.itharge. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  lead, 
ufually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowifh  reddifh  colour.  If  calcined 
lead  be  urged  with  a  hafty  fire,  it 
melts  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and 
on  cooling  concretes  into  litharge. 
■Greateft-  part  of  the  litharge  ra?? 


with  in  the  fhops,  is  produced  in 
the  purification  of  filver  from  lead, 
and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filver 
by  means  of  this  metal :  according 
to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  it  proves  of  a  pale  or 
deep  colour  ;  the  firll  has  been  com- 
monly called  litharge  of  filver,  the 
other  litharge  of  gold. 

LITHOSPERMUM    [.Brunei 

Semen. 

Lithofpermum  officinale  Lin. 

Gromwell  j  the  feed 

This  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  roundifh, 
bar<i,  of  a  whitifh  colour,  like  little 
pearls  ;  and  from  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  have  been  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ferviceable  in  calculous  diforderSo 
Their  tafte  is  merely  farinaceous. 

LOBELIA  [Ed.-]  Radix. 

Lobelia  fyphilitica  Lin. 

Lobelia ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  moiil  places 
in  Virginia,  and  bears  our  winters. 
It  is  perennial,  has  an  ereft  ftalk 
three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flow- 
ers, a  milky  juice,  and  a  rank  fmelL 
The  root  confills  of  white  fibres  a- 
bout  two  inches  long,  refembles  to- 
bacco in  tafte,  which  remains  on  the 
tongue  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomit- 
ing. It  is  ufed  by  the  North  A- 
merican  Indians  as  a  fpecific  in  the 
venereal  difeafs.  The  form  is  that 
of  deco6lion  ;  the  dofe  of  which  is 
ordered  to  be  gradually  increafed 
till  it  bring  on  very  confiderable 
purging,  then  to  be  intermitted  for 
a  little,  and  again  ufed  in  a  more 
moderate  degree  till  the  cure  be 
completed.  The  ulcers  are  alfo 
wafhed  with  the  decodlion,  and  the 
Indians  are  faid  to  fprinkle  them 
with  the  powder  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  fpruce  tree.  The  fame  Rridl- 
ijcfs  of  regimen  is  ordered  as  during 
a  faiivation  or  mercurial  courfe, 
Tae  b«nsfit  t«-be  derivsd  from  this 
,  •  article 
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article  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  confirmed  either  in  Britain  or 
by  the  practitioners  in  Virginia  ; 
for  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
recourfe  is  almoit  univerfally  had  to 
the  ufe  of  mercury  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  reafon  that  the  Lon- 
don college  have  not  received  it  in- 
to their  lift.  It  feems,  however,  to 
be  an  article  which,  in  fome  cafes, 
deferves  a  trial. 

LUJULA   \iLond.}   Folium, 

Oxalis  aceto fella  Lin. 

Wood  forrel ;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant,  growing 
■wild  in  woods.  In  tafte  and  medi- 
cal qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to  the 
common  forrel,  but  confiderably 
more  grateful,  and  hence  is  prefer- 
red by  the  London  college.  Boiled 
•with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
■whey ;  and  beaten  with  fugar,  a 
very  elegant  conferve,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  kept  in  the  (hops, 
and  not  unfrequently  employed. 

LUPINUS   IBrun.-}    Semen. 

Lnpmus  albus  Lin. 

White  lupines  ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a  leguminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  difagreeable 
bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be  an- 
thelmintic, both-  taken  internally 
or  applied  externally.  Cafpar  Hoff- 
man cautions  againft  their  external 
ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one  of  the 
Arabian  writers)  that  they  have 
fometimes  occafioned  death.  Simon 
Pauli  alfo  fays,  that  he  faw  a  boy 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  after 
taking  a  dram  of  thefe  feeds  in 
powder,  feized  with  exquifite  pains 
of  the  abdomen,  a  difficulty  of  re- 
fpiration,  and  almoft  total  lofs  of 
voice  ;  and  that  he  was  relieved 
from  thefe  complaints  by  a  glyfter 
of  milk  and  fugar,  which  brought 
away  a  vaft  quantity  of  worms.  But 
Mr  GeoflFroy  obferves,  very  juftly, 
that  either  thsfe   fymptoros   were 


owing  to  the  woYms,  and  not  to  the 
medicine ;  or  that  thefe  feeds,  if 
they  have  any  noxious  quality ^  lofe 
it,  with  their  bitternefs,  in  boiling;; 
lince  they  were  commonly  ufed  a- 
raong  the  Greeks  as  food,  and  re- 
commended by  Galen  as  very  whole- 
forae. 

LUPULUS   \Suecr\   StrohulL 

Humulus  lupulus  Lin. 

.Hops  ;  the  leafy  heads. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  ftrong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
they  render  lefs  glutinous,  and  dif- 
pofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by  u- 
rine. 

The  odour  of  hops  hung  in  a  bed 
has  been  faid  to  induce  fleep  after 
opium  had  failed. 

Hops  contain  a  very  confiderable 
proportion  of  eftential  oil ;  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  com- 
monly ufed  in  brewing,  this  has 
been  hitherto  almoft  entirely  loft  : 
but  a  late  propofal  has  been  made  for 
preferving  it  as  it  arifes,  and  reftoring 
it  to  the  brewed  liquor;  a  difcovery 
well  meriting  the  public  attention. 

LYCOPERDON  [5ra«.] 

L^y  coper  don  hwvijla  Lin. 
Puff"  ball,  or  dufty  mufhroom. 
This  fungus  is  found  in  dry  pa- 
fture  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the 
agaric  of  the  oak  ;  and  has,  like 
it,  been  employed  for  rcftraining 
external  hjemorrhagies  and  other 
fluxions.  The  fine  duft,  with 
which  it  becomes  filled  by  age,  has 
been  applied  alfo  with  the  fame  in- 
tentions. 

MA  CIS  \_Suec.'\  Involucrum  nu^ 
CIS  mofchafa. 

Myrifiica  mofchata  Lin. 
Mace, 

Mace 
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Mace  is  one  of  the  coverings  of 
the  nutmeg.  This  fpice,  confidered 
as  the  fubjeft  both  of  medicine  and 
of  pharmacy,  -agrees  nearly  with  the 
nutmeg.  The  principal'  difference 
is,  that  maCe  is  fomewhat  lefs  a- 
ftritigent,  yields  to  the  prefs  a  more 
fluid  oil,  and  in  diflillation  a  more 
volatile  one  :  what  is  called  in  the 
fhops  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  is  not 
prepared  from  this  fpice,  but  from 
the  nutmeg.  Mace  was  formerly  an 
ingredient  in  the  officinal  fteel-wine; 
and  the  exprelTed  oil  is  flill  an  in- 
gredient in  the  llomachic  and  ce- 
jphalic  plafters,  which  are  now  more 
properly  ftyled  the  Emplafirum  La- 
■daniy  and  Etnplajlrum  picis  Burguh- 

MA  JO  RAN  A     \_Lmd.    Ed.'} 

Origanum  majorana  Lin. 

Sweet  marjoram  ;  the  leaves. 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
oiir  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as 
medicinal  ufes  ;  the  feeds  are  com- 
monly procured  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  where  the  plant 
grows  wild.  It  is  a  moderately 
wal'm  aromatic,  yielding  its  virtues 
both  to  aqueous  and  fpirituous  li- 
tjuors  by  infufion,  and  to  water  in 
diftillation.  It  Is  principally  cele- 
brated in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
herves,  and  in  the  humoural  afth- 
irAs  and  catarrhs  of  old  people.  An 
eflential  oil  of  the  herb  is  kept  in 
the  fhops.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves  proves  an  agreeable  errhine, 
and  enters  the  officinal  flernutatory 
powder. 

MALABATHRUM  [^r««.] 

Folium. 

Indian  leaf. 

This  leaf  is  of  a  green  Colour, 
firm  texture,  very  fmooth  on  one 
fide,  lefs  fo  on,thq  othej,  on  which 
run  three  remarkable  ribs  through 
,  its  whole  length.,  ;  It;  isjconjeftured 
to  be  the  kti-f  of  a  tree  which  is  a 


variety  of  the  laurus  cinnamomum 
of  Linne.  Lemery  and  Pomet 
affirm,  that  thefe  leaves  have  no  per- 
ceptible fmeU  or  tafte  ;  Herman  and 
others,  that  they  have  a  very  great 
ihare  of  both  :  thofe  met  with  in  our 
fhops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till  they 
are  well  rubbed,  when  they  emit  an 
agreeable  fpicy  odour  :  on  chewing, 
they  are  found  extremely  mucilagi- 
nous. This  drug  was  formerly  ufed 
in  medicine  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  :  It  is, 
even  when  in  its  greateft  perfeftion, 
much  inferior  to  the  mace,  which 
has  been  direiSed  as  a  fuccedaneum 
to  it. 

MALVA  ILonJ.Ed.l  Folium^ 
fos. 

Malva  fylvejir'is  Lin. 

Mallow  ;  the  leaf  and  flower. 

Thefe  have  a  fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous  fweetilli  tafte.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firft  of  the  four  e- 
mollient  herbs  :  they  were  formerly 
of  fome  eilecm,  in  food,  for  loofen- 
ing  the  belly  ;  at  prefentj  decoftlons 
of  them  are  fometimes  employed  in 
dyfenteries,  heat,  and  fharpnefs  of 
urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding 
acrimonious  humours  :  their  princii= 
pal  ufe  is  in  emoli^nt  glyllers,  cata* 
plafms,  and  fomentations.  The 
leaves  enter  the  officinal  deco&ion 
for  glyflters,  and  a  conferve  was 
formerly  prepared  from  the  flowers, 

MANDRAGORA  ISuecJ 
Radix. 

Atropa  mandragora  Lin. 

Mandrake  ;  the  root. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful  t  it  has  a  flrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell  refembling  that  of 
the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which  clafs  it 
is  ufually  referred  \  and  it  belongs 
indeed  to  the  fame  genus  as  the  dead* 
ly  nightiliade.  It  has  rarely  been  any 
otherwife  made  ufe  of  in  medicine, 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the 
old  officinal  ointments*    B9tU  that 
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compofitlon  and  the  plant  itfelf  are 
now  rejected  from  oar  pharmacopoe- 
ias; but  it  ftill  retains  a  place  in  moft 
of  the  foreign'  ones,  and  may  per- 
haps be  confidered  as  deferving  far- 
ther attention. 

MANNA  lLond.Ed:^  Succus 
concreUi!. 

Fraxinus  ornus  Lin. 

Manna. 

Manna  is  the  juice  of  certain"  trees 
of  the  afh  kind,  growing  in  Italy' 
and  Sicily.  When  naturally  con- 
creted on  the  plants  andfcraped  off, 
it  is  called  manna  in  the  tear  ;  but 
if  allowed  to  exude  on  ftraws  or 
chips  of  wood  fattened  to  the  tree, 
it  is  called  canulated  or  flaky  manna. 
The  common,  or  fat  manna,  is  got 
by  incifions  made  after  the  fponta- 
neous  e:^udation  is  over,  and  is  in 
iarger  maffes  and  of  a  redder  colour. 
The  bell  Calabrian  manna  is  in  ob- 
lo-rig,  light,  friable  pieces  or  flakes, 
cf  a  whitifh  or  pak  yellow  colour, 
and  fomewhat  tranfparent.  The 
inferior  kinds  are  moift,  unftuous, 
and  dark  coloured.  Manna  Is  faid 
to  be  fometimes  counterfeited  by  a 
compofitlon  of  fugar  and  honey, 
Hiixed  with  a  little  fcammony  :  there 
is  alfo  a  faftltioas  manna,  which  is 
white  and  dry ,  faid  to  be  compofed  of 
ftjgarj:  manna, and  lome  purgative  In- 
grediertt,  boiled  to  a  proper  confilt- 
Cnce  ;  this  may  be  diilinguinicd  by 
its  weight,  folidity,  untranfparent 
whitenefs,  and  by  its  tafle,  which 
is  different  from  that'  of  manna. 

Manna  is  a  mild,  agreeable  laxa- 
tive, and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
to  children  and  pregnant  women  : 
neverthelefs  in  fome  particular  con- 
llitutlons,  it  afts  very  unkindly, 
producing  flatulencies  and  diilention 
of  the  vifcera  ;  thefe  Inconveniences 
may  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
Manna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  full  efl'eft  of  a  ca- 
thaitic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes; 


and  hence  It  is  rarely  given  with  this' 
intention-  by  itfelf.  It  may  be"  com- 
modloufly  difTolved  in  the  purging 
mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  the  ca- 
thartic falts,  fenna,  rhuiaarb,  or  the 
like.  GeofFroy  recommends  acua- 
ting  it  with  a  few  grains  of  erpetic 
tartar  :  the  mixture  is  to  be  divided 
into  feveral  dofes,  each  containing 
one  grain  of  the  emetic  tartar  :  by 
this  management,  he  fays,  bilious 
ferum  will  be  plentifully  evacuated, 
without  any  naufea,  gripes,  or  other 
inconvenience:  It  is  remarkable, 
tliat  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  is 
greatly  promoted  (if  the  accouilt 
of  Vallifnierl  Is  to  be  relied  on)  by 
a  fubftance  which  is  itfelf  very  flow 
of  operation,  caffia.  And  for  th'Is 
reafon  manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
eleftuary  of  caffia. 

MARRUBIUM     ILond  Ed.J 

Herba. 

Marruh'ium  vulgare  Lin. 

White  horehound  ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  have  a  very  ftrong,  not  dlf- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  roughifli  very 
bitter  talle.  Befides  the  virtues 
which  theypoffefs  In  common  with 
other  fl;rong  bitters,  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  peculiarly  fervicable  in 
humoural  allhmas  and  coughs,  the 
yellow  jaundice  proceeding  from  a 
vifcidity  of  the  bile,  and  other  chro- 
nical diforders.  They  are  doubtlefs 
an  ufeful  aperient  and  deobftruent, 
they  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general,  and,  when  liberally  taken, 
loofen  the  belly. 

MARUM  SYRIACUM 
\^Lond.~\   Herba. 

"Teucrlum  marum  Lin. 

Syrian  herb  maftic. 

This  is  a  fmall  fl^rubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  In  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitter- 
ifh  tafte  ;  and  when  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  a  q^ulck  pungent  fmell, 
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which  foon  affefts  the  head j  and  ec- 
calions  fneezing:  dilUlled  with  wa- 
ter, they  yield  a  very  aciidj  pene- 
trating eflential  oil,  refentbHrig  one 
obtained  by  the  fame  niearifc;  fioni 
fcurvy-grafs.  Theic  qualities  fuf- 
ficiently  point  out  the  iifestd  whidh 
this  plant  might  be  'applied;  it 
prefent  it  is  littJe  etherwife  employ- 
ed than  in  cephalic  'fnuffs.  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  t\\t puhvlsjlernutatoriu s 
of  the  London  pharmacopctia,  ov 
pulvis  ajari  compofitus. 

MARS  saccharat;us 

Steel  comfits. 

This  article  is  chiefiy  made  'by 
the  confe&ioner  i  and,  though  littrle 
vifcd,  has  got  a  place,  as  being  oc- 
cafionally  convenient  on  account  of 
its  fweet  tafce  ;  and  it  is  fometimes 
ufed  with  advantage  where  chaly- 
Leates  are  indicated. 

A  folution  of  two  parts  of  fine 
fugar  in  water  boiled  to  a  candy 
conliftence,  is  gradually  added  to 
one  part  of  purified  iron  filings,  in  a 
veiTel  hung  over  a  very  gentle  fire, 
and  conftantly  fhaken,  that  the  fi- 
lings may  be  crufted  over  with  the 
fugar.  Starch  is  previoufiy  added, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a 
pound,  to  prevent  the  comfit  fropa 
tunning  into  lumps. 

MASTTCHE  [Zon.  Ed.^Refina, 

'  Ptflacla  lentifcus  Lin. 

Gum  mailich. 

Maftich  is  a  refinous  fubftance 
'brought  from  Chio,  in  fmall,  yel- 
Jowilh,  transparent  grains  or  tears, 
of  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when 
"Iieated  or  fet  on  fiie.  This  refin  is 
recommended  in  aid  coughs,  dyfen- 
teries,  hamoptoes,  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  general  in  all  de- 
•fcilities  and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
Geoffroy  diretis  an  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes :  but  water  extra<5ls  little  or 
■fioihing  from  this   refin ;  re(^ified 
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fpirit  almoft  entirelydiflblves  it :  the 
folution  taftes  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent; it  is  not  however  the  bafis  of 
any  fixed  formula  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  is  at  prefent  but  little 
employed. 

MATRICARIA  ISuec.']  Her^ 

ha- 

Matricaria  partheniuin  Lin. 

Common  wild  ftfatherfcw ;  the 
leaves. 

"  This  plant  was  at  one  time  much 
cekbrated  as  an  antihylteric  medi- 
cine; but  it  is  now  fo  little  employ- 
ed'in  B'ri-tain,  that  it  has  no  place 
in  our  pharmacoposias. 
'  Simon  Pauli  relates,  that  he  hs» 
experienced  moft  happy  effeftsfroiTi 
"li  in  obftruftioris  of  the  uterine  e- 
vacuations ;  1  have  often  feen,  fays 
he,  from  the  ufe  of  a  decoftion  of 
matricaria  and  chathomile  flowers 
with  alittle  mugwort,  hyfteric  com 
plarnts  inftantly  relieved,  the  dif- 
charge  fucceed  plentifully,  and  the 
patieait,  from  a  lethargic  "ftate,  re- 
turn as  it  were  into  life  again.  Ma- 
tricaria is  likewife  recommended  ip 
fimdry  othejr'  diforders,  a:s  a  warm 
ftimulating  bitter  :  all  that  bitters 
and  carminatives  can  do,  fays  Geof- 
froyj  may  be  espefted  from  this.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  medicine' of  fome 
ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  per- 
haps equal  to  chamomile  flowers  a- 
joue,  with  which  the  matricaria  -a- 
grees  in  fenfible  qualities,  excepting 
:in  being  weaker^!  j     • 

MECeOACANNA     [5r««0 

Radix. 

Convolvulus  mechoacanna  hin-, 

Mechoacan  ':  the  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus  brought  from  Mechoa- 
can, a  province  of  Mexico,  in  thia 
flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of  a 
whitifh  colour.  It  was  firft  intro- 
duced into  Europe  about  the  year 
1524,  as  a  purgative univerfaliyfafe, 
and  capable  of  evacuating  ail  mor- 
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bific  humours  from  the  moilremote 
parts  of  the  body :  but  as  foon  as 
jalap  became  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  loH  its  reputation,  which 
jt  has  never  fince  been  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  neverthelefs  by  fome 
ftill  deemed  an  ufeful  cathartic;  it 
has  very  httle  fmell  or  talte,  and  is 
•not  apt  to  offend  theftomach;  its 
operation  is  How,  but  effedlual  and 
fafe.  Geoffroy  affirms,  that  there 
js  fcarce  any  purgative  accompanied 
with  fewer  inconveniences.  It 
feems  to  differ  from  jalap  only  in 
being  weaker  ;  the  refins  obtained 
from  both  have  nearly  the  fame 
qualities,  but  jalap  yields  five  or  lix 
times  as  muchas  Ivlcchoacan;  hence 
it  is  found  neceffary  to  exhibit  the 
latter  in  fix  times  the  dole  of  the 
former,  to  produce  the  fam<j  effefts. 

MEL  lLond.~\ 

Honey. 

Honey  is  a  vegetable  juice,  ob- 
tained from  the  honey  comb, either 
by  feparating  the  combs,  and  laying 
them  flat  upon  a  fieve, through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneouily percolates; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  forcing  the  honey  out  by 
a  prefs  :  the  firfl.  fort  is  the  pureft  ; 
the  latter  is  found  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  which  the 
-comb  is  formed,  and  fundry  other 
impurities :  there  is  another  fort 
illU  inferior  to  the  two  foregoing, 
obtained  by  heating  the  combs  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  prefs. 
The  belt  fort  is  thick,  of  a  whitilh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  andavery 
pleafant  talle:  both  the  colour  and 
flavour  differ  according  to  theplants 
from  which  the  bees  colleft  it :  that 
of  Narbonnc  in  France,  where  rofe- 
mary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a  very 
inanlfeil  flavour  of  that  plant,  and 
to  be  imitable  by  adding  to  other 
honey  an  infuf!on  of  rofemary  flow- 
ers. Honey,  conlidered  as  a  medi- 
cine, is  a  very  ufeful  detergent  and 


aperient,  powerfully  promoting  the 
expectoration  of  tough  phlegm  :  in 
fome  particular  conftitiitlons  it  has 
an  inconvenience  of  griping  or  pro- 
ving purgative;  this  is  faid  to  be  in 
fome  meafure  prevented,  by  previ-^ 
oufly  boiling  the  honey  :  This,  how- 
ever, with  ail  conilitutions,  is  by  no 
means  effeftual  ;  and  the  circum- 
ilance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much 
weight  with  the  Edinburgh  college, 
that  they  do  not  now  employ  it  in 
any  preparation,  and  have  entirely 
rejected  the  mella  medtcatn,  fubfli- 
tuting  fyrups  in  their  place  :  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honey  Is 
very  ufeful  in  giving  form  to  diffe- 
rent articles,  though  there  be  fome  || 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difa-  ^ 
gree.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain 
the  good  effects  of  the  honey  itfeltj 
it  mufl  be  ufed  to  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent, and  as  an  article  of  diet.  m 

MELAMPODIUM    lEd.\   1 
Vide  Helleborus  Niger.  ;» 

MELILOTUS  ISuec.-]  Florcs, 
hcrba. 

Tr'ifoTuim  melilotus  ofjlchiaVaLin. 

Melllot ;  the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  hedges 
and  among  corn  ;  and  has  likewife, 
been  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufes, 
in  gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell  ;  when  dry,  a  - 
pretty  flrong  one  ;  the  tafle  is 
roughlfh,  bitter,  and  if  long  chew- 
ed, naufcous.  A  decoAIon  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen  ;  and 
a  decoction  of  the  flowers  in  the 
fluor  albus.  But  modern  praftice 
rarely  employs  It  any  otherwife  than 
in  emolient  and  carminative  giyitcrs, 
and  in  fomentations,  cataplafms, 
and  the  like  ;  and  even  in  thefe  not 
often.  It  formerly  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  officinal  plafters,  which 
received  from  the  melllot  a  green 
colour,  but  no  partieiiiar  virtue. 
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MELISSA  ILond.  Ed.']  Folia. 

Mdilfa  ojicinalis  Liu. 

Balm  ;  the  herb. 

This  plant,  when  in  pcrfeftion, 
has  a  pleaiant   fmell,  fomewhat   of 
the  lemon  kind ;  and  a  weak,  ruugh- 
ifh  aromatic  taftc.  The  young  fhoots 
have  the  llrongeft  flavour:  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  herb  itfelf,  when  old,  or 
produced  in  very  moilt  rich  foils  or 
rainy  feafons,  are  much  weaker  both 
in  fmell  and   tafte.      Balm    is   ap- 
propriated   by   the   writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  to  the  head,   llo- 
mach,  and   uterus  ;  and  in  all  dif-  . 
orders  of  thefe  parts  is  fuppofed  to 
do  extraordinary  fervice.      So  high 
an  opinion   have  fome  of  the  che- 
mifts  entertained  of  balm,  that  they 
Itave  expe£led  to  find  in  it  a  medi- 
cine which  fhould  prolong  life  be- 
yond the  ufual  period.  The  prefent 
pradlice  however  holds  it  in  no  great 
eileem,  and  ranks  it,  where  ic   cer- 
tainly deferves   to  be,   among  the 
weaker  corroborants  :  in  difl;illation 
it  yields  an  elegant  eifcntial  oil,  but 
in    fmall  quantity ;  the  remaining 
decodlion  taftes   roughifli.    Strong 
infufions  of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea, 
and  continued  for  fome  time,  have 
done  fervice  in  a  weak  lax  ftate  of 
the   vifcera :  thefe  liquors,    lightly 
acidulated  with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a  fine  reddifh  colour,   and  prove 
an    uieful,     and  to     many    a    very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  fe- 
vers. 

MELO  IGen.l    Semina. 

Cucumis  melo  Lin. 

Melon  ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  Itand  araongthe  four  great- 
er cold  feeds.  They  have  been 
fometinies  ufed,  with  the  others  of 
that  clafs,  as  cooling  and  emollient; 
but  are  at  prefent  little  taken  notice 

of: 

_  MENTHA    PIPERITIS 
\JLcnd.  EdS\   Herba. 
Mentha  ■biPi^rlla  Lir„ 


Peppermint ;  the  leaves. 

This  fpecies  of  mint  grows  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England  in  moill  wa- 
tery places,  but  is  much  Icfs  com- 
mon than  the  other  forts.  Theleaves 
have  a  more  penetrating  fmell  than 
any  of  the  other  mints,  and  a  much. 
warmer,pungent,  glowing  tafte  like 
pepper,  finking  as  it  were  into  the 
tongue.  The  principal  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  in  flatulent  colics,  languors, 
and  other  fimlbr  diforders:  it  feems 
to  aft  as  foon  as  taken, andto  extend 
its  cffefts*  through  the  whole  fyfl;em, 
inilaiUly  communicating  a  glov/ing 
warmth.  Water  extrafts  the  whole 
of  the  pungency  of  this  herb  by  in- 
fufion,  and  elevates  it  in  diftillation. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  a  limple  water,  and  3, 
fplrit. 

MENTHA  SATIVA  [Lond. 
Ed.-]   Herba. 

Mentha  j'picata.  Hiidj.    Lond. 
Mentha  viridis  Lin.     Ed. 
Garden  or  fpear  mint;  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  of  this  mint  have  a 
warm,  roughifh,  fomev/hat  bitteriflv 
tafte  ;  and  a  ttrong,  not  unpleaiant, 
aromatic  fmell.     Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a  warm  ftomachic  and  car- 
minative: in  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea, 
continual  retchings  to  vomit,  and, 
as   Boerbaave    expreifes    it,  almoft 
paralytic  weaknefTes  of  the  ftomach, 
few  fimples   are   perhaps   of  equal 
,  efficacy       In  colic  pains,  the  gripes 
to  which_ehildren  are  fubjeft,  lien- 
teries,  and  other  kinds  of  immode- 
rate  fluxes,   this    plant    frequently 
does    good  -  fervice.       It  likewife 
proves  beneficial    in    hyfteric  cafes, 
and  afiords  an  ufeful  cordial  in  lan- 
guors   and    other    v/eakaefles    fol- 
lowing delivery. 

The  beil  preparations  for  thefe 
purpofes  are,  a  ftronginfcifion  made 
from  the  dry  leaves  in  water  (which 
is  much  fuperior  to  one  from  the 
green  herb),  or  rather  a  tinftuie  or 
extradl:  prepared  with  rcvtified  fpi- 
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rlt.  Thefe  pofTcfs  the  whole  vir- 
tues of  the  mint:  the  eflentlal  oil 
and  diftilled  water  contain  only  the 
aromatic  part  ;  the  expreffed  j-uice 
only  the  aftringency  and  bitterifh- 
nefs,  together  with  the  mucilagi- 
nous fubllance  common  to  all  vege- 
tables. The  eilential  oil,  a  fimple 
water,  a  fpirit,  and  a  confcrve,  are 
kept  in  the  fhops. 

MENYANTHES,  vide  Tri- 


MEllCURIALIS  IGcn.-]  Her- 
ha. 

JiftrcuriaUs  annua  Lin. 

Herb  mercury  ;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  ftand  among  the  five  emol- 
lient herbs ;  and  with  this  intention 
«re  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  gly- 
fters.  A  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of  two 
ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a  mild  and 
u'feful  laxative. 

TJbere  is  another  fort  of  mercu- 
rlalis  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which,  though  recommended  by 
f  jme  botanic  writers  as  having  the 
fame  viitiKrs  with  the  foregoing,  and 
as  being  more  pahtable,  has  been 
found  pofTelTed  of  noxious  qualities. 
This  may  be  dittinguifhed  from  the 
foregoing,  by  its  being  a  perennial 
plant,  Mercurialls perennls  Lin.  by  be- 
ing larger,  having  its  leaves  rough, 
and  the  ftalk  not  at  all  branched,  it 
is  commonly  called  dog's  mercury. 

MERCURIUS,  videHvDRAR- 

GVRUS. 

MESPILA.  Fruaus  mefpili  -vul- 
garh  y.  B. 

Mifp'dus  Germanica  Lin. 

The  medlar  tree  ;   its  fruit. 

Medlars  are  fcarcely  ever  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpo- 
fes.  They  have  a  very  auilere  a- 
ftringent  tafte,  info  much  as  not  to 
be  eatable  until  mellovved  by  keep- 
ing. 


MEUM  \:Bnjn.'i  Radix, 

JFjhufa  tneum  Lin. 

Spignel ;  the  root. 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  planfj, 
found  wild  in  Italy  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimcs  af- 
fo  in  Kngiand.  The  roots  have  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  bitterifh  tafte  :  in  virtue 
•they 'are  fimikr  to  the  levifticum, 
from  which  this  root  feems  to  differ 
only  in  being  weaker  and  fomewhat 
more  agreeable!  It  is  an  ufeful  a- 
romatic  and  canjiinative,  though  at 
prefent  fo  little  regarded  as  to  have 
no  place  in  our  pharmacopjceias. 

MEZEREUM     i^Lond.    Ed.} 

Cortex  radicis.  '    '' 

Daphne  mezereum  Lin. 
Mezereon,  or  fpurge  olive  ;  the 
bark  of  the  root. 

Mezereon,  although  an  article  of 
great  activity  has  only  of  late  had 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias.     It 
is    a   native    of   different  parts  of 
Europe  ;  it  has  elegant   pale  purr 
plifh  or  white  flowers,  fometimes 
appearing  about  the   aid  of  Janu- 
ary.   The  root  was  long  ufcd  in  the 
Lifbon  diet-drinks  for  venereal  com- 
plaints, particularly  nodes  and  other 
fymptons  refilling  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  with  the  compolition  of 
this  article  we,  were  unacquainted, 
till  an  account  of  it  was  publiflied 
in  the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  Elfays, 
by  Dr  Donald  Monro  of  London. 
On  chewing  It  a  little,  it  proves 
Very  pimgent,   and  its  acrimony  is 
accumulated  about  the  fauces,  and 
is  very  durable.       It  is  employed 
chiefly  under  the  form  of  decoction ; 
and  It  enters  the  decoftum  farfapa- 
rillae  compofituni   of  the    Loudon 
college  ;  but  it  has  alfo  been  uftd  in 
powder  combinedwith  fome  innftlve 
one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.    It  is 
apt  to  occafion  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing ;  fo  muit  be  begun  In  graln-dofcs 
and  gradually  Increafed.   It  is  often 
ufcfullv   combined  with  mcrcurv. 

The 
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't'he  bark  of  the  root  contains  moft 
acrimony,  though  Ibrae  prefer  the 
woody  part.  Mezereon  has  alfo 
been  ufed  with  good  effefts  in  tu- 
mours and  cutaneous  eruptions  not 
venereal. 

MILLEFOLIUM  [£r/.]  Fo- 

I'm,  jlore;. 

Achillea  millefclmm  Lin. 

Milfoil  ;  the  leaves  and  fiowerf!. 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry  commons, 
j8owering  greateft  part  of  the  funi- 
mer.  The  leaves  have  a  rough  bit- 
terifh  tafte,  and  a  faint  aromatic 
fmell.  Tlieir  virtues  are  thofe  of  a 
very  tnild  aftringent  ;  and  as  fuch 
they  {land  recommended  in  hosmor- 
^  rhagies  both  internal  and  external, 
in  diarrhosas,  debility'-,  and  laxity  of 
the  fibres,  and  likevvife  in  fpafmodic 
and  hyfterical  aifeftions.  In  thefe 
cafes,  fome  of  the  Germans  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  this  herb,  par- 
ticularly Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a 
very  effedlual  aftringent,  and  one  of 
the  moft  certain  tonics  and  fedatives. 
Its  virtues  are  extracted  in  great 
perfection  by  proof  fpirit ;  water 
takes  up  its  aftringency  and  bitter- 
nefs,  but  little  of  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour ;  tinftures  made  in  reftified 
fpirit  contain  both-,  though  they 
be  rather  weaker  than  thofe  in  proof 
fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  confi- 
derably  ftronger  in  aromatic  flavour 
than  the  leaves  ;  in  diftillatlon,  they 
yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  efTentialoil, 
of  an  elegant  blue  colour. 

The  roots,  takea  up  in  thefpring, 
have  an  agreeable,  wai-m,  pungent 
tafte.  Dr  Grew  refemblesthein  to 
contrayerva,  and  imagines  they 
might  in  fome  degree  fupply  its 
place  :  this,  however,  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  fince  there  is  fuch  a  re- 
markable difference  between  the  two, 
that  whilft  one  retains  its  tafte  for  a 
length'  of ;  time  after  it  has  been 
brought  to  us  from  Ani'erica, '  the 


tal!e  of  the  other  is  almoft  loft  by 
drying. 

MILLEPEDA    \_Lond.  Ed.J 

On'ifcus  iiffellus  Lin, 

Slaters. 

Thefe  infefts  are  found  in  cellars,^ 
under  ftones,  and  in  cold  moift 
places:  in  the  warmer  countries  they 
are  rarely  met  with.  Millepedes  hava 
a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fomewhat  pungent,  fweetifh,  nau- 
feous  tafte.  They  have  been  highly 
celebrated  in  fuppreffions  of  urine, 
in  all  kinds  of  obftru6lions  of  the 
bowels,  in  the  jaundice,  weaknefs 
of  fight,  and  a  variety  of  other  dif- 
orders.  Whether  they  have  anyjufl 
title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  :  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
their  real  effefts  come  far  fhort  of 
the  character  ufually  given  of  them. 
Their  officinal  preparations  are,  the 
millepedes  dried  and  powdei-ed,  and 
a  vinous  infufion,  which  is  by  fome 
held  In  high  efteem  in  cafes  of  hoop- 
ing cough. 

MINIUM  {_Lond.-\  Red  lead  ; 
lead  calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the 
article  Plumbum. 

MORSUS     DIABOLI 

\_Brun.~\  Radix,  folia. 

Scabiofa  fucciffa  Liii. 

Devil's  bit ;  the  leaves  and  roots. 

Thefe  ftand  recommended  as  a- 
lexlpharmacs,  but  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy. 

MO  RUM  [/.oH^.}  Fraaus. 

jMorus  nigra  Lin, 

Mulberry ;  the  fruit. 

This  tree  is  commonly  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  ra- 
ther eaten  for  pleafure  than  ufed  as 
a  medicine  ;  it  has  the  common 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fruits, 
abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  and 
promoting  the  groffer  fecretions ;  an 
.agreeable  fyrup  made  from  the  juice 
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is  kept  in  the  fliops.  The  bark 
of  the  roots  has  been  in  confiderable 
efteem  as  a  vermifuge;  itstaile  is  bit- 
ter, and  lomewhat  aftringenU 

MOSCHUS  ILond.  Ed.-] 
■   Mofchus  mofchifefiis  Lin. 

Muilc  is  z  grumous  fubftance  hkc 
clotted  blood,  found  in  a  little  bag, 
fituated  near  the  umbilical  region  of 
a  particular  kind  of  animal  met  with 
in  China,  Tartarv,  and  the  Eaft  In- 
dies: the  beft  rauflc  is  brought  from 
Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort  from  A- 
gria  and  Bengal,  and  a  iliil  worfe 
from  Ruflia. 

Fine  muflc  comes  to  us  in  round 
thin  bladders  ;  which  are  generally 
about  the  fii;e  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
covered  Vv^ith  fiiort  brown  hairs,  well 
fiHed,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  havlnp-  been  opened.  The  muflc 
itfelf  is  dry,  with  a  kind  of  untluo- 
fity,  of  a  dark  reddiih  brown,  or 
ruity  blackifh  colour,  in  fmall  round 
gj-ains,  with  veiy  few  hard  black 
clots,  and  perfetily  free  from  any 
fandy  or  other  viable  foreign  mat- 
ter, if  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks  Imooth, 
bright,  yellowifh,  and  free  from  grit- 
tinefs.  Laid  on  a  red-hot  iron,  it 
catches  flame,  and  burns  almoil  en- 
tirely away,  leaving  only  an  exceed- 
ing fmall  quantity  of  light  greyifh 
aflies  ;  if  any  earthy  fubllances  have 
been  mixcdwiththe  muflc,  thequan- 
tity  of  the  I'efiduum  will  readily  dif- 
cover  them. 

Muflc  has  a  bitter  fubacrld  taile ; 
a  fragrant  fmell,  agreeable  at  a  di- 
ftance,  but  difagreeable  when  loo 
near,  unlefs  weakened  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  other  fubllances.  If 
a  fmall  quj^ntity  be  infufed  in  fpi- 
lit  of  wine  in  the  cold  for  a  few 
days,  it  imparts  a  deep,  but  not 
red  tinilure  :  this,  though  it  dif- 
covers  no  great  fmell  of  the  muflc, 
is'neverthelefs  ftrongly  impregna- 
ted with   its  virtues ;    a  fmgle  drop 


of  it  communicates  to  a  whole 
quart  of  wine  a  rich  muflcy  flavour* 
The  degree  of  that  flavouratintlure 
drawn  from  a  known  quantity  of 
muflc,  communicates  to  vinogs  li- 
quors, is  perhaps  one  of  the  beli 
criteria  forjudging  of  the  goodnefs 
of  this  commodity.  Neumann  in- 
forms us,  that  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
muflc,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve  ;  that  water  elevates  its  fmell 
in  diftillation,  whilft  pure  fpirit 
brings  over  nothing. 

Muflc  is  a  medicineof  great  efteera 
in  the  eallern  countries  :  among 
Us,  it  has  been  for  i"ome  time  pretty 
much  out  of  ufe,  even  as  a  peirfume. 
It  appears,  however,  from  late  ex- 
perience, to  be,  when  properly  laa- 
naged,  a  remedy  of  great  fervice 
even  againfl:  thofe  diforders  which  it 
has  been  fuppofed  to  produce.  Dr 
Wall  has  communicated  (in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfaftions,  N'^  474).? 
an  account  of  fome  extraordinary  ef- 
fefts  of  muflc  in  convulfive  and  other 
difeafes,  which  have  too  often  baf- 
fled the  force  of  medicine.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fmell  of  perfumes  is 
often  of  differvicC)  where  the  fub- 
flance  taken  inwardly,  and  in  confi- 
derable quantity,  produces  the  hap- 
pieil  eflfedls  :  that  two  perfons,  la- 
bouring underafubfultus  tendinum, 
extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep^ 
from  the  bite  of  a  miad  dog,  by  ta- 
king two  dofes  of  mtiflc,  each  of 
which  were  iixteen  grains,  werepet- 
feftlyrehevedfromtheir  complaints. 
He  likevvifeobferves,  that  convulfive 
hiccups,  attended  with  the  worft 
fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a  dof(2 
or  two,  of  ten  grains :  and  that  in 
fome  cafes,  where  this  medicine 
could  not,  on  account  of  ftrong 
convuiiions,  be  adminiflered  to  the 
patient  by  the  mouth,  it  proved  of 
fervice  when  inje£led  a?  a  glyfler. 
He  likewife  adds,  that  under  the 
quantity  of  fix  grains,  he  nevef 
:  fQuadmuch  eflfed  from  it;  but  that^ 
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taken  to  ten  grains  and  upwards,  it 
never  fails  to  product  a  ^lilddia^. 
phoref^s,  without  at  all  heating  or 
givingyany  uneaiinefs  ;  that  oa  the 
jCoiitra?y,  it  eafes  pajn,  raifes'the 
fpirits,-  and  that .  after  the  fweat 
breaks  out  the  patient  ufually  falls  ■ 
into  a  refrefhing.fleep  ;■  that  he  ne.- 
ver  met  with  any  hyfterical  perfon, 
how  averfe  foever  to  perfumes,-  hut 
icould  take  it  in  the  form  of  a  bolus, 
without  inconvenience.  To  this 
paper  is  annexed  an  account  of  fpme 
fartherextraordinaiyefFefts  of  mufk, 
obferved;by another. gentleman.  Re- 
peated^eJ^perieuce  has  fince'  confirm- 
ed its  efficacy  in  thefe  diforders. 
The  dpfe  has  fumetimes  .beqo  increa 
fed,  particularly  in  cqnvulfive  difor- 
ders, to  the  ;quanti<ty  of  a  Xcruple 
or  half  a  dram  .every  three  or  four 
houra,  with  -two  .or  three  .fpoonfuls 
of  the  mufk  julep  between,  rhe  ju- 
lep is  the  .only  officinal  preparation 
of  it.  It  is  combined  with  opium 
in, tetanus,,  and  with  meixury  in  ra- 
bies caniiia. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  v/e  are 
often  difappointed  of  the  good  ef- 
fefts  which  this  medicine  might  pro- 
.duce,  from  the  muflc  with  which  the 
-{hops  are  fupplied  being  previoufly 
adulterated^ 

MYROBALANI. 

Myrohalans,  dried  fruits-brought 
fxom  the  JEafl  Indies ;  their  out- 
ward part  freed  from  the  ftone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  direfted  as  officinals  :  all 
of  them  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fame  tree,  but  its  bota- 
nical defcriptioji  as  not  yet  afcer- 
tained. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a  gen» 
tie  purgative  virtue.  They  have 
alfo  an  aftringcnt  quality,  difcover- 
.able  by  the  tafte,  from  their  ufe  a- 
-mong  the  Indians  for  tanning  lea- 
ther, and  from  their  ftriking  a  black 
colour  v/ith  chalybeate  folutions:  in 


confequence  of  this,  they  are  fuppo-, 
fed  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels  after  : 
their  operation  as  a  cathartic  is  oven- 
Neyerthelefs  their  purgative  viirtue 
is  fo  fmall  that ,  praAitioners   have  :. 
for  a  longtime  laid  them   eiltii'er  ■ 
ly   afide  with  that  intention;  and  . 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  asv^^ell  as 
that  of  London,  has  now  rejeA'rd 
them  from  the  catalogue  of  officinal 
fimples. 

MYRRHA  ILmd.  Ed,-\  Cum- 

ml  refma,  '.  .     .  .  ■ 

Myrrh  ;  gum  refln.         . 

Myrrh  is  a  concrete  gummy  refi,» 
nous  juice  brought  from  the  Eail- 
Indies,  in  globes  or  drops,  of  vari- 
ous colours  and  magnitudes.  The 
bell  fort  is  of  a  brown  or  reddifh 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranfparent; 
of  a  lightly  pungent,  bitter  tafte, . 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  though 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  its  proving 
naufeous  to  the  palate;  and  a  llrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmelL  The  medical 
effec9:s  of  this  aromatic  bitter  are  to 
warm  and  ftrengthen  the  vifcera  :  it 
frequently  occaftons  a  mild  diapho- 
refis,  and  .promotes  the  fluid  fecpe- 
tiordS  in  general. 

Henqe  ;it  proves  fervicable  in  lan- 
guid cafes,  difeafes  arifing  from  a 
fimple  inaftivity,  thofe  female  difor- 
ders which  proceed  from  a  cold  mu- 
cous, .fluggifti  indifpofition  of  the 
humours,  fuppreffions  of  the  uterine 
difcharges,  cacheftic  diforders,  and 
where  the  lungs  and  thorax  are  op- 
preffed  by  vifcid  phlegm.  Myrrh  is 
likewife  fuppofed ifi  a  peculiar  man- 
n.er  to  reftftputiefaftion  in  all  parts 
of  the  body;  .aud.i.p  this  light  ftands 
recommended  in  malignant,  putrid^, 
^nd  peftilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-po.x  ;  in  which  laft  it  is  faid  to 
accelerate  the  e.ruption. 

The  prefentpradlice  does  notfeem 

to  expe<9u  any  peculiar  virtue  from 

myrrh  ;  and  it  is  now  perhaps  lefs 

employed  than  formerly.  Some  late 

g  4  writers^ 
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■writers,  however,  and  particularly 
Dr Simmons,  in  his  Treatifeon  Con- 
fumptions,  have  beftowed  very  high 
encomiums  on  It,  even  in  cafes  of 
tuberculous  phthifis^;  and  although 
at  can  by  no  means  be  reprefented  as 
a  remedy  miich  to  be  depended 
on,  yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  fervicable  in  feme 
cafes. 

Refiified  fpirit  cxtrafts  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
ihing  of  cither  in  evaporation  :  the 
gummy  fubftance  left  by  this  men- 
flruum'  has  a  difagreeable  tafte,  with 
fcarcely  any  of  the  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  myrrh  :  this  part  dif- 
folves  in  water,  except  feme  impu- 
rities which  remain.  In  diilillation 
"with  water,  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  a  ponderous  eflential  oil  arifes,  re- 
femblingin  flavour  the  original  drug. 
Myrrh  is  the  bafis  of  an  officinal 
tinfture.  It  enters  the  pllulas  ex 
aloe  et  myrrha,  the  pilulae  e  gum- 
mi,  and  pilulse  fliomachicas,  and 
fome  other  formulas.  But  for  ob- 
taining its  full  efFefts,  it  mufl  be  gi- 
ven in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  up- 
wards :  and  it  is  thought  to  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  united  with  a  propor- 
tion of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  or 
fomc  other  i-efrigerant  fait. 

MYRTUS   \_Brun,~\  Bacca. 

Ji^yrtus  communis  Lin. 

Myrtle  ;  the  berries. 

This  Is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  grow- 
ing in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in  our 
botanicgardens.  The  leaves  and  ber- 
ries have  been  fometimes  made  ufe 
of  as  aftringents,  but  not  at  prefent 
regarded. 

NAPUS    IBrun.-]   Semen. 

By  officii,  napus  Lin, 

Sweet  navew,  or  navew  gentle  ; 
the  feeds. 

This  is  a  fort  of  turnip,  fown  in 
feme  of  ourgardens  forculinary  ufe  : 


the  roots  are  warmer  than  the  com- 
rnqn  turnip.  The  feeds  have  a  bit- 
terilh  tafte,  accompanied  vinth  a 
faint  aromatic  flavour  :  abundance 
of  yirtueshavebeenafcribedtothem, 
as  attenuating,  detergent,  alexiphar- 
mac,  and  others ;  at  pTefent  they 
are  hardly  employed  in  medicine. 

NARDUS  INDICA  IBrun.^ 
Radix. 

Andropogon  nardus  Lin. 

Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard. 

This  root,  brought  from  the 
Eaft-Indies,  is  a  congeries  of  fmall' 
fibres  ifluing  from  one  head,  and 
matted  clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form 
a  bunch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
with  fome  fmall  ttrings  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  parts  chofen 
for  medicinal  purpofes)arefuppoied 
by  fome  to  be  the  head  or  fpike  of 
the  plant,  by  others  the  root :  they 
feem  rather  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
withered  ftalks,  or  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  :  fometimes  entire  leaves  and 
pieces  of  ftalks  are  found  among 
them :  we  llkewife  now  and  then 
meet  with  anumber  of  thefe  bunches 
ilTuing  from  one  root. 

Spikenard  has  a  warm,  pungent, 
blttcrlfh  tafte  ;  and  a  ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell.  It  is  ftomachic 
and  carminative  ;  and  faid  to  be  a- 
lexipharmac,  diuretic,  and  cmmena- 
gogue  :  but  at  prefent  it  is  very  lit- 
tle employed. 

NASTURTIUM  AQUATI- 
CUM   lLond.Ed.~\  Herha. 

Sifymbrium  najlurtium  Lin. 

Watei-crefles  ;  the  frefh  herb. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivulets, 
and  the  clearer  ftanding  waters;  its 
leaves  remain  green  all  the  year,  but 
are  in  grcateft  perfecllon  in  the 
fpring.  They  have  a  quick  pungent 
fmell  (when  rubbed  between  the  fin- 
gers), and  an  a^rid  tafte,  fimilar  to 
that  of  cochlearia,  but  weaker.    As 
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to  their  virtues,  they  are  among  the 
milder  aperient antifcorbutjcs.  HofF- 
man  had  an  high  opinion  of  this 
plant,  arid  recommends  it  as  of  fm- 
giilar  efficacy  for  accelerating  the 
circulation,  ftrengthening  the  vif- 
cera,  opening  obftruflions  of  the 
glands,  promoting  the.  fluid  fecfe- 
tions,  and  purifying  the  blood  and 
humours  :  for  thcfe  purpofes,  the 
exprefled  juice  which  contains  the 
peculiar  tatte  and  pungency  of  the 
herb,  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  and  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  juice  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  fuccus  cschlear'ta 
eempofitus  of  the  Ihops. 

NEPETA  IBrun.-}  Folia. 

Nepeta  catar'ta  Lin. 

Catmint ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultivat- 
ed in  our  gardens,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  banks.  It  is  a  moderately 
.aromatic  plant,  of  a  ftrong  fmell, 
refembling  a  mixture  of  mint  and 
penny-royal;  of  the  virtues  of  which 
it  likewife  participates. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM 

Guilandind  moringa  Lin. 

Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  woed, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compaft, 
poaderous  pieces  ^  tvithout  knots,  of 
a  whitifli  or  pale  yellow  colour  on 
the  outfidc,  and  dark  coloured,  or 
reddifh  within  ;  the  bark  is  ufually 
rejefted.  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  reftified  fpirit  a  deep  tinc- 
ture ;  appearing,  when  placed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  of  ,a 
golden  colour  j  in  other  fituations, 
blue ;  pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  itjV^hich  give 
only  a  yellow  colour  to  water.  The 
nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  anyfmell, 
and  very  little  talle.     It  ilands  re- 
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commended  in  difficulty  of  urine^ 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  difor- 
ders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paf- 
fages;  and  is  faid  to  have  thi$  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like 
the  warmer  diuretics,  beat  or  offend 
the  parts.  ,  Praftltioners,  however, 
have  not  found  thefe  virtue*  war- 
ranted by  experience. 

NICOTIANA  [Lond.-\  Foliumi 
Nicotiana  tabacum  Lin. 

Tobacco ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1560,  from 
the  ifland  Tobago  in  America;  and 
is  now  fometimes  cultivated  for  me- 
dicinal ufe  in  our  gardens;  but  ge^ 
nerally  imported  from  America  iii 
large  quantities.  The  leaves  are  a- 
bout  two  feet  long,  of  a  pjjie  green 
colour  while  frefh,  and  when  care- 
fully  dried  of  a  lively  yellowifh  caft. 
They  have  a  ftrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcoticplantSj, 
and  a  very  acrid  burning  taile.  Ta- 
ken internally,  they  prove  virulently 
cathartic  and  emetic,  occafioning 
aim  oft  intolerable  cardialgic  anxie- 
ties. By  boiling  in  water,  their  vi- 
rulence is  abated,  and  at  length  dc- 
ftroyed  :  an  extradt  made  by  long 
codlion  is  recommended  by  Stahl  and 
other  German  phyficians,  as  a  fafe 
and  raoft  effe&ual  aperient,  expefto- 
rant,  detergent,  &c.  but  this  medi^ 
cine,  which  is  e;xtremely  precarious;, 
and  uncertain  in  ftrength,  has  never 
come  into  any  efteem  among  U5i  Of 
late,  however,  tobacco,  under  the 
form  of  a  vinous  or  watery  infufion^ 
and  taken  in  fuch  friiall  dofes  as  to 
produce  little  effetl  fromitsa&ion  on 
the  ftomach,  has  been  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  praftitioners  by 
Dr  Fowler.  He  has  foimd  it  to  be 
a  very  ufeful  and  ppWcrfirl  diuretic, 
and  has  publiflied  many  cafes  of 
dropfy  and  dyfury,  in  which  its 
employment  has  been  attended  with 
2  ;  th« 
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the  bell  effefts.  Arid  thefe  good 
cffedls  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
obfervations  of  other  pradtitioners. 

Tobacco  is  fometinties  ufed  exter- 
nally in  ungnents,  for  deftroying 
cutaneous  i'nfe£ls,  cleanfi-ng  old  w\- 
eers,  &e.  Beaten  into  a  raa(h  with 
vinegar  or  brandy^  i^  has  fometi'nies 
proved  fervicable  for  removing  hard 
tumoursof  thehypochor.'.ria;  an  ac- 
count is  given,  iti  the  Edinburgh 
Eflays,  of  tw<5  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

Inj^ilions  by  the  anus  of  the 
fmoke  or  decoction  have  been  ufcd 
with  advantage  in  cafes  of  obilinate 
conftipation  threatening  ileus,  of  in- 
carcerated hernia,  of  afcarides,  of 
fpafmodic  afthma",  and  of  perfons 
apparently  dead  from  drowning  or 
other  fudden  caufes.  It  has  been 
^^fed  internally  in  form  of  fyrup, 
conferve,  and  infufion,  in  cafes  of 
worms,  epilepfy,  amenorrhoea,  afth- 
ma,  &c.  but  it  is  certainly  too  ac- 
tive to  be  thus  ventured  on.  An  ia- 
fufion  of  its  aihes-,  recommended  in 
dropfy,  is  not  probably  different 
from  other  fuch  vegetable  lixivia. 

TheYe  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills  in  ieveral 
parts  of  England  :  Nlcot'iana  rujl'ica 
of  Lin.  It  ieems  to  agree  in  qua- 
lity with  the  hyofcyamus  formerly 
mentioned,  though^  as  I)ale  informs 
us,  often  fiibitituted  in  our  markets 
for  the  true  tobacco  :  from  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves 
being  much  fmaller,  and  the  flowers 
Bot  reddifh  as  thofe  of  the  officinal 
fort,  bat  of  a  yellowifh  green  co- 
lour. 

NIGELLA  {^Bfun.^  Semen. 

Nigella  failva  Lin. 

Fennel-flower;  the  feeds. 

Thi^  plant  is  fown  Hnnually  in 
fomeof  our  gardens  f  the  feeds  moft'  - 
cfteemed  are- brought  fronfi   Italy.' 
They  haveaftrong,  nijt  unpleafant 
fraeli ;    and  a  Xubacrid,   fomewhat 
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utifluous  difagreeablc  tafte.  They* 
ftand  reeommended  as '  aperient, 
diuretic,  &c.  but  have'  long  been 
ftrangers  to  prafticej-and  arc  by 
fome  fufpedlfid  Xb  have  ooicioiss  q^ua- 
lities.       .         ^i   ..;;;.  ^ 

NiTRUM[W;WT 
-'   Kali  niiratum'.      "  ■ 
'"■^Nitre.  '  ■  '■* 

Nitre,  Of  faltpetre,  is  a  fait  eX"* 
trafted  in  Perfia  and  the  Eaft  In- 
dies from  certain  earths  that  lie  on 
the  fides  of  hills ;  and  artificially 
produced,  in  fome  parts  of  Europe 
from  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
rotted  together,  with  the  addition 
of  lime  and  alhes,  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air;  without 
the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is  never 
generated  :  the  fait  extrafted  from 
the  earth,  &c.  by  means  !of  water, 
is  purified  by  colature  and  cryftal- 
lization. 

Pure  nitre  diffolves  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  con- 
cretes again  into  colourlefs  tranfpa- 
rent  cryftals ;  their  figure  is  that  of 
an  hexagonal  prifm,  terminated  by 
a  pyramid  of  an  equal  number  of 
fides.  It  readily  melts  in  the  fire  ; 
and  in  contact  with  fuel  deflagrates, 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  confiderable 
noife;  after  the  detonation  is  over, 
a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is 
found  remaining.  The  tafte  of  nitre 
is  (harp,  penetrating,  and  bitterifh, 
accompanied  with  a  certain  fenfa- 
tion  of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a  medicine  celebrated  in 
many  diforders.  Befides  the  ape- 
rient quality  of  neutral  falts  in  gene* 
ral,  it  has  a  manifeftly  cooling  one, 
by  which  it  quenches  thirlt,  and  a- 
bates  febrile  heats  and  commotions 
of  the  blood  :  it  bas'one  great  ad- 
vantage above  the  refrigerating  me- 
dicines of  the  acid  kind,  that  it  does 
not  coagulate  the  animal  juices  ; 
blood-, -which  is  coagulated  by  all 
the  mineral  acids,  and  milk,  &c.  by 
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acids  of  every  kind,  are  by  nitre 
rendered  more  dilute,  and  preferred 
.from  coagulation  :  it  is,  however, 
fuppofed  to  thicken  the  thin,  fe- 
"rous,  acrimonious  humours,  and  oc- 
?cafioii  an  uniform  mixture  of  them 
with  fuch  as  are  more  thick  and  vif- 
cid ;  by  this  means  preventing  the 
ill  confequences  which  would  other- 
wife  eafue  from  the  former,  though 
it  has  not,  as  Junkner  fuppofes, 
any  property  of  really  obtunding 
acrimony.  This  medicine  for  the 
moil  part  promotes  urine  ;  fome- 
times  gently  loofens  the  belly  ;  but 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  very  rarely 
has  this  efFe<fi,  though  given  in  large 
dofes  :  alvine  fluxes,  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  inflammation  of  the  iatef- 
tines,  arc  fuppreffed  by  it :  in  cho- 
leric and  febrile  diforders,  it  gene- 
rally excites  fweat ;  but  in  malig- 
nant cafes,  where  the  palfe  is  low, 
and  iftie  fl;rength  loft,  it  retards  this 
falutary  evacuation  and  the  eruption 
of  the  exanthemata. 

Dr  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatife  upon  the  medical  virtues  of 
nitre  ;''in  which  he  informs  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  this  fait 
added  to  gargarifms  employed  in  in- 
flammations of  the  fauces  in  acute 
fevers,  thickens  the  falival  moifture 
upon  tlie  palate  and  fauces  into  the 
confiftence  of  a  mucus,  which  keeps 
them  moift  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
,'  whereas,  if  nitre  be  not  added,  a 
fudden  drynefs  of  the  mouth  imme- 
diately enfties  :  that  in  nephritic 
complaints,  the  prudent  ufe  of  nitre 
is  of  more  fervice  than  any  of  the 
numerous  medicines  ufually  recom- 
jnended  in  that  difeafe :  that  nitre 
gives  great  relief  in  fuppreffion  and 
heat  of  urine,  whether  iimple  or  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  venereal  taint ;  that 
it  is  of  great  fervice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head,  eyes, 
ears,  teeth,  _&;c.  in  all  eiyfipeiatous 
aSedio-Bs-  wheth*.-  paiti^ulaf-  er  uni- 


verfal,  and  like  wife  in  chronic  deli- 
rium I   and  in  diarrhoea  happening 
in  petechial  fevers,  nitre  mixed  with 
abforbents  and  diaphoretics,  had  the 
bell  eftecls,  always  putting  a  ftop  to 
the  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacuatioa 
falutary  ;  that  in  diarrhosa  happeu' 
ing  in  the  fmall-pox,  it  had  been  em- 
ployed with  the  like  fuccefs,  two 
dofes  or  three  at  mofl  confiding  d£ 
two,  three,  or  four  grains  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  &.c.  of  the  pa-> 
tient,  given  at  the  interval  of  two  os 
three  hours,   putting  a  Hop  to  the 
flux,  after  the  besoardic  powders, 
both  with  and  without  opium,  had 
been  given  without  fuccefs.     The 
fame  author  fecommends  this  fait 
iikewife  as  a  medicine  of  lingular 
fervice    in   cholera    attended    with, 
great    anxieties    and   heat  of    the 
blood  ;  in  the   flatulent  fpafmodic 
heartburns  familiar  tohypochondria- 
cal  people  ;  and  againll  the  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, rxaufea,  vomiting,  &c.  with 
which  gouty  perfons  are  fometimes 
feized,  on  the  pains  of  the  feet,  &c» 
fuddenly  remitting.  In  cafes  of  this 
lafl:  kind,  the  ufe  of  nitre  furely  re- 
quires great  caution,  though  the  au- 
thoralTures  us,  that  nobadconfequen- 
ces  are  to  be  feared  from  it.  Never- 
thelefs,  he  obferves,  that  in  aphthi- 
lis  and  ulcerous  affedlion,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  fervice  ;  and  that 
therefore  its  ufe  may  be  fupcrfeded 
in  thefe  complaints.    Indeed,  in  dif- 
orders of  tiie  lungs  in  general,  it  is 
commonly    reckoned  to  be   rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial.    In  modern 
pradice,  it  is  given  in  form  of  pow- 
der or  julep  as  a  refrigerant  and 
diuretic  j.  and  fome  recommend  it 
much  in  hemoptyfis,  though  in  fome 
conftituticjis  it  is  alleged  to  have  a 
peculiar  influence  on  the  lungs,  oc- 
cafioning  dyfpncsa  even  when  given 
by  the  anus.     It  is  faid  to  difpofc 
to  cramps  in  the  ftomach,  and  to  be 
particularly  utu"ri<!iialy  t<^  gQuty  fty- 
jaachtv 
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The  ufual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  afcruple;  though  it  may  be  gi- 
ven with  great  fafety,  and  generally 
to  better  advantage,  in  larger  quan- 
tities: the  only  inconvenience  is  its 
not  being  apt  to  fit  eafy  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Some  have  affirmed,  that 
this  fait  lofes  half  its  weight  of  a- 
queous  moifture  by  fufion,  and  con-' 
fequently  thfit  one  part  of  melted 
nitre  is  equivalent  to  two  of  the 
eryftals ;  but  it  did  not  appear,  up- 
on feveral  careful  trials,  to  lofe  fo 
much  as  one  twentieth  of  its  weight. 
The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
nitre  is  the  troches.  It  is  employ- 
ed likewife  in  operations  on  metal- 
Kc  bodies,  for  promoting  their  cal- 
cination, as  in  the  cah  anttmonii 
nkrata, 

NUMMULARIA  [5r«n.] 
Folia. 

Lyjtmachia  nummularia  Lin. 

Money- wort,  or  herb  two -pence; 
the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  moid 
watery  places,  and  creeps  on  the 
ground  with  two  little  roundifh 
leaves  at  each  joint.  Their  tafte  is 
fubaftringent,  and  very  lightly  acid: 
lience  they  ftand  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  in  the  hot  fcurvy,  and  in 
uterine  and  other  haemorrhagics. 
But  their  effedls  are  fo  inconfidera- 
ble,  that  common  practice  takes  no 
notice  of  them. 

NUX  MOSCHATA  ILonJ. 
Ed.'}  Oleum  ejfentiale;  oleum  expref- 
Jum,  oleum  macis,  vulgo  didum. 

Myrijlica  mofchata,  A£l.  Holm. 
XLond.'\ 

Myrijlica  officinalis  Lin.  Sup. 
[£^.] 

Nutmeg. 

Nutmegs  are  the  kernel  of  a  roun- 
difh  nut  which  grows  in  the  Eaft- 
Indics.  The  outfide  covering  of 
this  fruit  is  foft  and  flelhy  like  that 


of  a  walnuti  and  fpontaneoufly  o- 
pens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe :  im- 
mediately under  this  lies  the  mace, 
(fee  the  article  Macig)  which  forms 
a  kind  of  reticular  covering;  thro* 
the  fiffures  whereof  appears  a  hard 
woody  {hell  that  includes  the  nut- 
meg. Thefe  kernels  have  long  been 
made  ufe  of  both  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  purpofes,  and  defervedly 
looked  upon  as  a  warm  agreeable  a- 
romatic.  They  are  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  have  an  aftringent  virtue; 
and  are  employed  with  that  inten- 
tion in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfentcries. 
Their  aftrlngency  ii  fald  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  torrefaAion,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  the  tafte :  this 
treatment  certainly  deprives  the 
fpice  of  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and 
therefore  renders  it  lefs  efficacious 
for  any  good  purpofe;  and,  if  wc 
may  reafon  from  analogy,  probably 
abates  of  its  aftrlngency.  Nutmegs 
diftilled  with  water,  afford  a  large 
quantity  of  effential  oil,  refembling 
in  flavour  the  fpice  itfelf ;  after  the 
diftillation,an  infipidfebaceous  mat- 
ter is  found  fwimming  on  the  wa- 
ter; the  decoftion,  infpiffated,  gives 
an  extrafk  of  an  unftuous,  very 
lightly  bitterifh  tafte,  and  with  lit* 
tie  or  no  aftrlngency.  Reftified 
fpirit  extrafts  the  whole  virtue  of 
nutmegs  by  infufion,  and  elevates 
very  little  of  it  in  diflillation  :  hence 
the  fpirituous  extradt  poffeffes  the 
flavour  of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  pref<,when 
heated,  a  confidcrable  quantity  of 
limpid  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling 
concretes  into  a  febaceous  confift- 
ence.  In  the  fhops  we  meet  with 
three  forts  of  undtuous  fubftances, 
called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  ex- 
preffed  from  the  nutmegt  The  beft 
is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in 
ftone  jars;  this  is  of  a  thick  con- 
fiftence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and 
a:n  agreeable  fragrant  fmell :  the  fe- 
cond  fort,  which  is  paler  coloured, 
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and  much  inferior  in  quality,  comes 
from  Holland  in  folid  maffes,  gene- 
rally flat  and  of  a  fq'are  figure  :  the 
third,  which  is  the  ^orft  of  all,  and 
ufually  called  common  oil  of  mace, 
is  an  artificial  compofition  of  fevum, 
palm  oil,  and  the  like, flavoured  with 
a  little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 
Thcfe  oils  yield  all  that  part  in  which 
their  aromatic  flavour  refides,  on  di- 
ftillation  to  water,  and  in  pure  fpi- 
rit  by  infufion  :  the  diftilled  liquor, 
and  fpirituous  tincflure  nearly  re- 
femble  in  quality  thofe  prepared  im- 
mediately from  the  nutmeg.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nutmegs 
are,  a  fpirit  and  eflential  oil,  and 
the  nutmegs  in  fubftance  roafted. 
Both  the  nutmeg  itfelf  and  its  eflen- 
tial oil  enter  feveral  compofitionSj 
as  the  eonfeftio  aromatica,  fpiritus 
ammonia:  compofitus,  &c. 

NUX  PISTACHIA  [G^«.] 

P'tjlachia  vera  Lin. 

Piflachio  nut. 

This  is  a  moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale  green- 
ifh  colour,  covered  with  a  reddifli 
flcin.  The  tree  which  produces  it 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Perfia,  Ara- 
bia, and  feveral  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago :  it  bears  Hkewife  the  colds 
of  our  own  climate,  fo  as  to  have 
produced  fruit  not  inferior  to  that 
which  we  receive  from  abroad.  Pi- 
ilachio  nuts  have  a  pleafant,  fweet, 
un<Suous  tafte,  refembling  that  of 
almonds.  1  They  are  ranked  among 
the  analeptics  ;  and  are  by  fome 
much  eileemed  in  certain  weaknef- 
fes,  and  in  emaciated  habits. 

NUX  VOMICA  ISuec.J 

Strychnos  nux  vomica  Lin. 

Nux  vomica. 

Tl^is  is  the  produce  of  a  tree 
growing  in  the  Eaft-Indles,  where 
It  Is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a  fpecific  a- 
gainfl  the  bite  of  a  fpecies  of  water- 


fnake.  It  is  confiderably  bitter  and 
deleterious ;  but  has  been  ufed  in 
dofes  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice 
a-day  in  intermittents,  particular- 
ly obftinatc  quartans,  and  in  con- 
tagious dyfentery.  The  Jlrychnot 
Ignatii  is  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind, 
producing  gourd-like  fruit, the  feeds 
of  which  are  improperly  called  St 
Ignatius's  beans.  Thefe,  and  alfo 
the  Avoods  or  roots,  of  fome  fuch 
trees,  called  lignum  colubrinum  or 
fnakewood,  are  very  narcotic  bitters 
like  the  nuK  vomica. 

NYMPHvEA  ALBA  [5r«B.l 
Radix,  Jlores, 

Nymphaa  alba  Lin. 

White  water-lily  ;  the  root  and 
flowers. 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  In  June. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a  rough, 
bitterifli,  glutinous  tafte  ;  (the  flow- 
ers are  the  leaft;  rough);  and  when 
frefti,  they  have  a  difagreeable  fmcll, 
which  is  in  great  meafure  lofl:  by 
drj'ing  :  they  are  recommended  In 
alvine  fluxes,  gleets,  and  the  like. 
The  roots  are  fuppofed  by  fome  t» 
be  in  a  high  degree  narcotic,  but  on 
no  very  good  foundation,  Linde- 
ftolpe  informs  us,  that  in  fome  parts 
of  Sweden  they  were  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  anddidnoC' 
prove  unwholfome. 

OCHRA   IBrun.^ 

Yellow  ochre  :  a  foft  friable  ore 
of  iron,  of  a  yellow  colour,  dug  in 
feveral  parts  of  England.  It  poffef- 
fes  the  virtues  of  the  calces  of  Iron 
and  haematites  ;  but  in  fo  low  a  de- 
gree, that  the  fliops  have  defervedly 
rejected  it ;  its  principal  ufe  is  as  a 
pigment. 

OCULI  CANCRORUM.  See 
Cancrorum  Oculi. 
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<ENANTHE;  Radix,  folia. 
.Oenanthe  crocata  Lin. 
.■  Hemlock  dropwort. 

This  is  eme  of  three  fpecies  of  the 
genus  cenanthe,  belonging  to  the 
wmbelliferous  clafs,  and  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  .  It  grows  in  inoifl 
places,  with  pinnated  leaves,-  ribbed 
lialk,  and  white  thick  fhort  butichy 
yoots.  It  is. known  .as  a  virulent 
poifon  ;  but  the  jnice  of  the  root, 
or  the  infufion  of  the  leaf,  has  been 
recommended  in  chronic  eruptions. 

A  cafe  was  feme  time  ago  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tioES  by  Dr  Pultney ;  in  which, 
when  taken  by  miftake  in  an  affec- 
tion of  that  kind,  it  had  nearly  pro- 
ved fatal,  but  was  in  the  end  the 
/means  of  accompli fhing  a  complete 
recovery.  It  has  fince  that  been  a 
jrood  deal  employed  ^t  Edinburgh, 
and  in  fome  cafes  with  apparent  ad- 
vantage. The  late  DrHope  thought 
that  in  many  cafes  he  found  an  infu- 
fion of  .leaves  highly  ufeful  in  pro- 
moting the  menltrual  difchatge  It 
.does  not  feem  to  hav^  yet  found  its 
^vay  into  any  of  our  modern  phar- 
lEacopojias  ;  but  it  may,  we  think, 
"be  juftly  confidered  as  meriting  far- 
ther attention.  It  proves  diuretiq, 
and  is  apt  to  occafton  vertigo  and 
ftcknefs. 

OLIBANUM     ILond.    Edl 

Gummi  refina. 

jfii7iiperus  Lycia  Lin. 

Olibanum. 

This  gummi  refinous  fubftanceis 
brought  from  Turkey  and  the  Eail- 
Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears,  like 
ihofe  of  maftich,  but  larger,  of  a 
pale  yellowilh,  and  fometimes  red- 
difh  colour  ;  a  moderately  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a  ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell.  This  drug  has 
received  many  different  appellations, 
according  to  itsdifferenl  appearan- 
ces: the  hngle  tears  are  called  limply 
%iUbanum.}  or  thus  :   when  two  are 


joined  together,  they.have  been  call- 
ed thus  mafculum,  and  when  two 
w-ere  very  larg^ ,  thus  fxmininum  : 
fometimes  four'^or  five,  about  the 
bignefs  of  filberts,  are  found  adhe,- 
ring  to  a  piece  of  the  bark  of  the, 
tree  from  whi.ch  they  exuded  ;  thefe 
have  been  nzmtd  thus  corttcofum-;  the 
finer:  po>yder,  which  rubs  off  from, 
the  tears  in  the  carriage,  wica  thuris; 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna  thu- 
ris.  This  drug  is  not  however,  in 
any  of  its  llates,  what  is  now  called 
thus  ox  frankincenfe  in  the  fhops. 

Olibanum  canfiils  of  about  equal 
parts- of  gummy  and  refinous  mat- 
ters;  the  firfl  foluble  in  water,  the 
other  in  rectified  fpirit.  With  re- 
gard to  its  virtues,  abundance  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  particularly  in 
diforders  of  the  head  and  bread,  in 
haemoptoes,  and  in  alvine  and  ute- 
rine fluxes  :  but  its  real  effefts  in 
thefe  cafes  are  far  from  anfwering  the 
promifes  of  the  recommenders,  Ri- 
verius  is  faid  to  have  had  large  expe- 
rience of  -the  good  efFe<^s  of  this 
drug-  in  pleurifies,  efpecially  epide- 
mic ones:  he  direfts  afcooped  apple 
to  be  filled  with  a  dram  of  olibanum, 
then  covered  and  roafted  under  the 
aflies  ;  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a  dofe, 
three  ounces  of  carduus  water  di-ank 
after  jt,  and  the  patient  covered  up 
warr^i  in  bed  :  in  a  fhort  tinie,  he 
fays,  either  a  plentiful  fweat^  or  a 
gentle  diarrhoea,  ejnfi^es,  which  car- 
ries off  the  difeafe.  .Geoffrey  in- 
forms us,  that  hp  b^s  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  rnedicirie,  after  ve- 
nefeftion,  with  good  fuccefs  ;  but 
acknowledges  that  it  has  fometimes 
failed. 

OLIVA  lLond.Ed.2  Oleum  ex^ 
prelum. 

Oka  Eurnpea  Lin. 

Olive  ;  the  expreffed  oil  of  the 
fruit. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
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other  warm  countries:  with  us  it 
is  ufually  preferved  in  the  green- 
houfes  of  the  curious,  though  itwill 
bear  our  ordinary  winters  in  the  o- 
pen  air,  and  produce  very  good 
fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter, 
extremely  difagreeable  taile:  pick- 
led, as  we  receive  them  from  a- 
broad,  they  prove  lefs  difagreeable  ; 
the  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmallcr 
than  the  others,  have  the  weakeft. 
taile;  the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the 
ftrongeft;  the  Provence,  which  are 
of  a  middhng  fize,  are  generally  the 
mofl;  elteemed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell,  and 
does    not  greatly  differ  in   quality 
from  oil  of  almonds.  Authors  make 
mention  of  two  forts  of  this  oil,  one 
expreffed  from  the  olives  when  fully 
ripe,  which  is  ®ur  common  olive 
oil:  the  other,  before  it  has  grown 
ripe;  this  is   called    oleum  immatu- 
runiy  and  omphacinum,     Nothing  is 
met   with  in  the  fhops  under  this 
name ;    and  Lemery   affirms,   that 
there  is  no  fuch  oil;  unripe  olives, 
yielding  only  a  vifcid  juice  to  the 
prefs.     From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or 
three  forts  are  obtained,  differing 
in  degree  of  purity :  the  purefl  runs 
by  light    pi-elTureS    the  remaining 
magma,   heated   and  prefled  more 
ftrongly,    yields   an     iifferior   fort, 
with  fome  dregs    at    the   bottom, 
called  amurca.     All  thefe  oils  con- 
tain  a  confiderable   portion   of  a- 
queous  moifture,   and  a   mucilagi- 
nous fubftance;  which  fubj  eft  them 
to  run   into  a  putrid  fhate:  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  preparers  add  fome 
fea-falt,  which,  imbibing  the  aque- 
ous and  mucilaginous  parts,  finks 
with  them  to  the  bottom;  by  this 
means  the  oil  becomes  more  homo- 
geneous, and  confequently  lefs  fu- 
fceptible  of  alteration.     In  its  paf- 
fage  to  us,  fome  of  the  fait,  thrown 
up  from  the  bottom  by  the  fhaking 
©f  the   veffel,  is  foraetimes  mixed 


with  and  detained  in  the  oil,which, 
in  our  colder  climate,  becomes  too 
thick  to  fuffer  it  freely  to  fubfide; 
and  hence  this  oil  is  fometimes 
found  to  have  amanifeft  faline  tafte. 
Oil  ohve  is  ufed  in  the  fimple  oleum 
fulphuratum,  and  feveral  ointments. 
It  is  oftener  employed  with  this  lafl 
intention  than  the  other  exprefled 
oils,  but  more  rarely  'or  internal 
medicinal  purpofes,  although  it  is 
not  unfrequently  employed  againft 
coughs  and  hoarfenefs,  when  united 
with  water  by  the  intervetition  of 
alkali. 

ONONIS  {_Suec.-\  Radix. 

Ononis  fpinofa  Lin. 

Refl  harrow,  camraock,  or  petty° 
whin ;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wafle- 
grounds,  and  dry  fields.  The  root 
has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  nau- 
feous  fweetifh  tafte  ;  it  ffands  re^ 
commended  as  an  aperient  and  diu" 
retic;  but  has  never  been  much  re- 
garded among  us. 

OPIUM    l_Lond.  Ed.}   Succus 
infpiffhtui. 

Papaver  fomniferum  Lin. 

Opium. 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been  coi" 
lefted  in  quantity  in  Europe.  E- 
gypt,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  pro- 
-  vinces  of  Afia,  have  hitherto  fuppli- 
cd  us  with  thiscommodity;  in  thofe 
countries,  large  quantities  of  pop= 
pies  are  cultivated  for  this  purpofe,' 
The  opium  prepared  about  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  hence  named  Thebaic 
opium,  has  been  ufually  efteemed 
the  beft  ;  but  this  is  not  now  diftin- 
gUifhed  from  that  collected  in  other 
places.  This  juice  is  brought  to  us 
in  cakes  or  loaves,  covered  with 
leaves,  and  other  vegetable  matters^ 
to  prevent  their  flicking  together  ; 
it  is  of  a  folid  conliftence,yet  fome- 
what  fofc  and  tenacious,  of  a 
dark  reddifh    brown  colour  in  the 
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mafs,  and  when  reduced  into  pow- 
der, yellow  ;  of  a  faint  difagree- 
able  fmell-  and  a  bitterifh  tafte,  ac- 
conlpanied  with  a  pungent  beatand 
acrimony. 

In  the-province  of  Bahar  in'  the 
Eaft  Indies,  it  is  faid^  the  poppy 
feeds  are  fown  in  OAober  or  No- 
Tember  at  about  eight  inches  di^ 
fiance;  and  are  well  Vv^tiered  till 
the  plants  are  about  half  a  foot 
high,  when  a  compoil  of  nitrous 
earth,  dung,  and  afhes,  is  fpread 
over  the  areas;  and  a  little  before 
the  flowers  appear,  they  are  again 
watered  profufely  till  the  capfules 
are  half  grown  ;  and  then  the  o- 
pium  is  collefted;-  for  when  fully 
ripe,  they  yield  little  juice.  Two 
longitudinal  incifions,  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  the 
cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for  three 
or  four  fucceflive  evenings;  and 
they  are  allowed  to  riper^  their 
feeds.  In  the  morning  the  juice  is 
fcrapcd  off  with  an  iron  fcoop,  and 
worked  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
iun's  heat  till  it  be  of  a  confidence 
to  be  formed  into  thick  cakes  of  a- 
bout  four  pounds  weight,  which  are 
covered  over  with  the  leaves  of  pop- 
py, or  tobacco,  and  dried.  It  is 
/aid  to  be  adulterated  with  various 
unknown  fubilances,  with  the  cx- 
Iraft  of  the  poppy  plant  procured 
by  boiling,  and  even  with  cow- 
dung.  It  is  purified  by  reducing 
it  to  a  pulp  with  hot  water,  and 
ilrongly  preffing  it  while  hot  thro* 
a  linen  cloth  from  its  impurities. 
It  is  then  evaporated  by  a  water- 
bath  or  other  gei-itle  heat  to  its 
original  confidence.  This  extratt 
is  found  to  contain  a  refm,  a  kind 
of  effential  oil,  a  principle  of  o- 
dour,  an  effential  fait,  and  a  foapy 
extract. 

Opium  has  a  brownifh  colour; 
%  ftrong  peculiar  fmell;  a  tafle  at 
firft  naufeous  and  bitter,  butfoonbe- 
som^iug.  acrid,  with  a  flight  warmth; 


and  it  appears  to  havefome  aiTriii- 
gency,  as  a  watery  tinfture  of  it 
forms  an  ink  with  a  chalybeate  fo- 
lution. 

The  external  and  internal  effefts 
of  opium  appear  to  be  various  in  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  and  in  the  fame 
at  different  times.  By  fbme,  when^ 
applied  to  the  tongue,  the  nofe, 
the  eye,  or  any  part  deprived  of 
ilcin,  it  has  been  faid  to  ftimulata 
and  to  induce  efpecially  in  the  eye 
a  flight  degree  of  rednefs.  But  if 
this  effeft  takes  place,  it  is  at  the 
utmoft  extremely  inconfiderable, 
particularly  when  compared  with 
the  effect  of  volatile  alkali,  ardent 
fpirit,.  or  a  variety  of  other  ar- 
ticles applied  to  the  fame  orgaPo, 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  a  very  fhort  time  the  fenfibihty  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  even 
when  there  has  not  taken  place  the 
flighteft  mark  of  preceding  ftimulus 
or  inflammation,  is  very  confider- 
ably  diminiflied.  Some  allege,  that 
when  applied  to  the  fliin,  it  allaya 
pain  and  fpafm,  procures  fleep,  and 
produces  all  the  other  falutary  or 
dangerous  effefts  which  refult  from 
its  internal  ufe  ;  while  others  allege, 
that  thus  appHed  it  has  Httle  or  n» 
effeft  whatever. 

This  variety  probably  arifes  from 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the 
fubcutaneous  nerves,  and  ,of  the 
fenSbility  of  the  furfacci  as  being 
more  or  lefs  defended.  But  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  when  mixed  with 
cauRie,  it  diminifliesthepain,  which 
would  otherwife  tnfue,  probably 
by  deadening  the  fenfibility  of  the 
part. 

It  fometlmes  allays  the  pain  in 
a  carious  tooth  ;  and  a  watery  folu- 
tion  of  it  has  been  ufed  in  various 
ulcers,  certain  ophthalmias,  and  vi- 
rulent gonorrhoea,  when  pain  and 
inflammation  have  given  very  great 
diilrefs. 
•  Opium;  when  taken  Into  the  fto- 
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■inach  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  have 
any  fenfible  efFeft,  gives  rife  to  a 
pleafant  ferenity  of  mind,  in  gene- 
•.ral  proceeding  to  a  certain  degree 
of  languor  and  drowfinefs.  The 
•a<fHon  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  Is 
diminiflied,  the  pulfe  becoming  for 
the  moftpartsfofter,  fuller,  and  flow- 
er than  it  was  before.  There  often 
takes  place  fwelling of  the  fubcutane- 
cKis  veins,  and  fweating;  both  proba- 
bly the  confequencesoFa  diminution 
of  rcfiftance  at  the  .furface,  'from  a 
diminution  of  mufcular  aftion  ;  and 
accordingly  opium  dimlniflies  thofe 
<lifcharges  which  depend  on  raufcu- 
lar  adllon,  as  vis  particularly  CKem- 
plified  in  its  effect  of  binding  the 
^belly.  Opium  taken  into  the  fto- 
xnach  in  a  larger  dofe,  gives  rife  to 
confufion  of  head  and  vertigo.  The 
■power  of  all  ftimulating  caufes,  as 
jnaking  irapreffions  on  the  body  is 
^miniflied.;  and  even  at  times,  and 
in  lituations  when  a  perfon  would 
naturally  be  awake,  deep  is  irrefxft- 
ibly  induced.  In  Hill  larger  dofes, 
it  a&s  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
narcotic  polfon,  giving  rife  not  only 
to  vertigo,  headach,  tremors,  and 
delirium,  but  alfo  to  convuliions  ; 
and  thefe  terminating  in  a  ftate  of 
ilupor,  from  which  the  perfon  can- 
not be  roufed.  This  ftupor  is  ac- 
icompanied  with  llownefs  of  the 
pulfe,  and  with  ftertor  in  breath- 
ing, andthe  fcene  is  terminated  in 
death,  attended  with  the  fame  ap- 
pearances as  take  place  in  an  apo- 
plexy. 

Fi-om  thefe  efFefts  of  opium  in  a 
slate  of  health,  't  is  not  wonderful 
that  recourfe  (hould  have  been  had 
to  it  in  difeafe,  as  mitigating  pain, 
inducing  fleep,  allaying  inordinate 
aftion,  and  diminifhing  morbid  fen- 
fibllity.  That  thefe  efFedls  do  re- 
sult from  it,  is  confirmed  by  the 
daily  experience  of  every  obferver  : 
4-nd  as  anfwering  one  or  other  of 


thefe  intentions,  moft,  if  not  all,  6f 
the  good  confequences  derived  from 
it  in  a6tual  pra6tice  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. If,  therefore,  by  a  feda- 
tive  medicine  v;e  mean  an  article 
capable  of  allaying,  affuaging,  mi- 
tigating, and  compofing,  no  fub- 
ftance  can  have  a  better  title  to 
the  appellation  of  fedative  than  o- 
pium. 

As  anTwering  thepurpofes  of  mi- 
tigating pain,  inducing  fleep,  allay- 
ing inordinate  aiftion,  and  dimini(h= 
ing  .fenlibiliity  it  naturally  follows, 
that  opium  may  be  employed  with 
advantag-e  in  a  gr^€at  variety  of  dif- 
ferent difeafes.  Indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  afFe<3;ion,  in  which  it 
may  not,  from  ciruumftances,  he 
proper-;  and  in  all  defperate  cafes, 
it  is  the  moft  powerful  means  of  al- 
leviating the  miferies  of  patients. 

Some  praftitioners  are  averfe 
to  its  ufe  where  aji  a6live  inflamma-' 
tion  takes  place  but  others  have 
lecourfe  to  it  in  fuch  cafes,  evea 
at  an  early  period,  efpecially  after 
blood-letting;  and  where  fuch  af- 
fe(9:ions  are  attended  not  only  with 
pain  and-fpafm,  but  with  watchful- 
nfifsandcough,  it  is  often  produftive 
of  the  greateft  benefits  Opium 
combined  with  cailomel  has  of  late 
been  extenlively  employed  in  every 
form  of  active  inflammation,  and 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  It  is 
found  alfo  to  be  of  very  great  fer- 
vice  In  allaying  the  pein  and  pre- 
venting the  fymptomatic  fever  li- 
able  to  be  induced  by  woundsj, 
fradlures,  burn?,  or  fimilar  acci- 
dents. 

In  intermittentS;  it  is-fald  to  have 
been  ufed  with  good  efFedl  before 
the  fit,  in  the  cold  ftage,  in  the  hot 
ftage,  and  during  the  interval.  Gi- 
ven even  in  the  hot  flage,  it  has  been 
obferved  to  allay  the  heat,  thirft, 
head-ach,  and  delirium,  to  induce 
fweat  and  fleep,  to  cure  the  dif= 
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eafe  with  the  lefs  bark,  and  without 
leaving  abdominal  obftrudlions  or 
dropfy. 

It  is  often  of  very  great  fervicc 
in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  when 
patients  are  difireiled  with  watch- 
fulnefs  or  diarrhoea.  But  where 
thefe  or  fimilar  circumflances  do  not 
indicate  its  ufe,  it  is  often  diftrefs- 
ing  to  patients  by  augmentijig  thirft 
and  conftipation. 

In  fmall-pox,  when  the  convul 
fions  before  eruption  are  frequent 
and  confiderablc,  opium  is  liberally 
ufed.  It  is  likewife  given  from  the 
fifth  day  onwards  ;  and  is  found  to 
allay  the  pain  of  fuppuration,  to 
promote  the  ptyalifm,  and  to  be  o- 
therwife  ufeful. 

In  dyfentcry,  after  the  life  of 
gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  opium,  independently  of  any 
efFecb  it  may  have  on  the  fever,  is 
of  confequence  in  allaying  the  tor- 
mina and  tenefmus,  and  in  obvia- 
ting that  laxity  of  bowels  which  is 
fo  frequently  a  relidl  of  that  dif- 
eafe. 

In  diarrhea,  the  difeafe  itfelf  ge- 
nerally carries  off  any  acrimony 
that  may  be  a  caufe,  and  then  o. 
pium  is  ufed  with  great  effeft.  E- 
ven  in  the  woril^mptomatic  cafes, 
it  feldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

In  chokra  and  pyrofis,  it  is  al- 
moft  the  only  thing  trufted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with 
laxatives  ;  and  no  doubt  often  pre- 
vents ileus  and  inflammation,  by 
relieving  the  fpafm.  Even  in  ileus 
and  in  incarcerated  hernia,  it  is  often 
found  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the 
fpafms,  the  pain,  and  fometimes  to 
diminifh  the  inflammation,  and  pre- 
vent the  gangrene  oi  the  ftrangula- 
ted  gut. 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and 
favour  defcent  of  the  calculi,  and  to 
relieve  in  jaundice  and  dyfuria  pro- 
ceeding from  fpafm. 

It  is  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the 
iilfcrent  fpecies  of  tetanus  ;  affords 


relief  to  the  various  fpafmodic 
fymptoms  of  dyfpepiia,  hyfleria, 
hypochondriafis,  afthma,  rabies  ca- 
nina,  &;c.  ^nd  has  been  found  ufe= 
ful  in  fome  kinds  of  epilepfy. 

Of  late,  in  dofes  gradually  in» 
creafed  to  fit*  grains,  three,  four, 
or  even  fix  times  a-day,  it  has  been 
ufed  in  fyphilis ;  and  fome  inftan- 
ces  are  recorded,  in  which  it  would 
feem  that  by  this  remedy  alone,  a^ 
complete  cure  had  been  obtained.  In 
other  irftances,  however,  after  the 
faireft  trial  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time,  it  has  been  found  ineffec'j 
tual ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
rather  to  be  ufeful  in  combating 
fymptoms,  and  in  counteracting 
the  efFe61s  refulting  from  the  im- 
proper ufe  of  mercury,  than  in  o- 
vercoming  the  venereal  virus. 

It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes 
of  threatened  abortion  and  linger- 
ing delivery,  in  coiivulilons  during 
parturition,  in  the  after  pains  and 
exceflive  flooding. 

The  only  form  perhaps  neceflfary 
for  opium  is  that  of  pill ;  and  as  it: 
is  fo  foluble  in  every  menllruum, 
there  feems  the  lefs  occafion  for  the 
addition  of.  either  gum  or  foap. 
This  form  is  more  apt  to  fit  on 
the  Ilomach  than  any  liquid  form, 
but  requires  rather  more  time  to. 
produce  its  effe&s.  The  admini- 
ftration  of  opium  to  the  unac- 
cuftomed  is  fometimes  very  diffi- 
cult. The  requifite  quantity  of 
opium  is  wonderfully  different  in 
diiferent  perfons,  and  in  different 
flates  of  the  fame  perfon.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  will  in  one  adult  pro  • 
duce  effedls  which  ten  times  that 
quantity  will  not  do  in  another ; 
and  a  dofe  that  might  prove  fatal 
in  cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be 
perceptible  in  many  cafes  of  teta- 
nus or  mania.  The  loweil  fatal 
dofe  to  the  unaccuftomed,  as  men- 
tioned by  authors;  feems  to  be  four 
grains  ;  but  a  dangerous  dofe  is  fo 
apt  to  puke,  that  it  has  feldom  time 
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to  occafion  death.  When  given  in 
too  fmall  a  dofc,  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce difturbed  fleep,  and  other  dif- 
agreeable  confequences  ;  and  in 
feme  cafes  it  feems  impoflible  to  be 
made  to  agree  in  any  dofe  or  form. 
Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a 
fmall  dofe,  found  fleep,  and  allevia- 
tion of  pain  will  be  produced,  while 
a  larger  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo 
and  delirium.  Some  prefer  the  re- 
petition of  fmall  dofes,  others  the 
giving  of  a  full  dofe  at  once.  In 
fome  it  feems  not  to  have  its  proper 
effedl  till  after  a  confiderable  time. 
The  operation  of  a  moderate  dofe 
is  fuppofed  to  laft  in  general  about 
eight  hours  from  the  time  of  taking 
it. 

Pure  opium  Is  partially  foluble  in 
water  and  in  reftified  fplrit,  and  to- 
tally In  proof  fplrit,  wine,  or  vine- 
gar. Water  rubbed  with  opium, 
and  decanted  repeatedly  till  it  come 
ofiF  colourlefs,  yields,  on  gentle  eva- 
peratlon,  an  extradl  which  fome  ufe 
and  recommend  as  one  of  the  bell 
preparations  of  this  fubftance,'  and 
which  requires  to  be'glven  in  double 
the  dofe  of  common  opium. 

It  it  faid,  that  alkalies  dimi- 
nifh  its  foporific  eflFefts  ;  that  the 
fixed  render  it  diuretic,  the  volatile 
determine  It  to  the  flcin  ;  and  that 
acids  deftroy  its  aftivlty  almoft  en- 
tirely. But  when  conjoined  with 
acids,  particularly  the  diluted  vi- 
triolic acid,  it  often  fits  eafily  on 
the  ftomach,  when  It  would  not  o- 
therwife  be  retained,  and  after- 
wards produces  all  its  fedatlve  ef- 
fefts. 

The  chief  officinal  preparations 
of  opium  are,  the  opium  purifica- 
tum,  pilulae  ex  opio,  pulvis  opiatus, 
tinAura  opii,  and  tln6lura  opii 
camphorata.  Befides  this  it  enters 
a  great  variety  of  different  compo- 
fitions,  as  the  pulvis  fudorificus,  bal- 
famum  anodynum,  eleduarium  ja- 


ponicura,  pulvis  e  creta  compofitug, 
&c. 

The  occafional  bad  effefls  of  o- 
pium  may  refult  from  the  fame 
power  by  which,  in  other  ftates  of 
the  fyflem,  it  proves  beneficial- 
The  methods,  therefore,  propo- 
fed  of  corredting  thefe  by  road- 
ing,  fermentation,  long  continu- 
ed digeftion,  repeated  folutions 
and  diftillations,  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded. 

OPOPANAX  [LW.]  Gumm'i 
rejina. 

Pajlinaca  opopanax  Lin. 

Opopanax. 

This  is  a  concrete  gummy  refi- 
nousjucice,  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  whick 
grows  fpotaneoufly  In  the  warmer 
countries,  and  bears  the  colds  of 
this.  The  juice  Is  brought  from 
Turkey  and  the  Eafl  Indies,  feme- 
times  in  round  drops  ©r  tears,  but 
more  commonly  In  irregular  lumps, 
of  a  reddiih  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfide,  with  fpecks  of  white.  In- 
wardly of  a  paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.  It  has  a  peculiar  flrong 
fmell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  fomewhat 
naufeous  tafte.  Its  virtues  are  thofe 
of  an  attenuating  and  aperient  me- 
dicine. Boerhaave  frequently  em- 
ployed It,  along  with  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum,  In  hypocondrlacal 
diforders,  obflruftions  of  the  abdo- 
minal  vifcera,  and  fupprefiions  of 
the  menftrual  evacuations  from  a 
fluggifhnefs  of  mucous  humours, 
and  a  want  of  due  elaftlclty  of  the 
folids  :  with  thefe  Intentions  it  Is 
an  ufeful  Ingredient  in  the  plluls 
gummofse  and  compound  powder  of 
myrrh  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  it  Is  not  employed  In  any 
compofitlon  of  the  Edinburgh.  It 
may  be  given  by  Itfelf  in  the  dofe 
of  a  fcruple,   or  half  a  drani  :   a 
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whole  dram  proves,  in  in  many  con- 
ilitutions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

ORIGANUM  ILond.^  Herba. 

Origanum  'vulgare  Lin. 

Wild  marjoram  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  met  with  upon  dry  chal- 
ky hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils,  ia 
feveral  parts  of  England.  It  has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent 
tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the  gar- 
den marjoram,  and  much  refem- 
bling  thyme,  which  it  feems  to  a- 
(s-ree  with  in  virtue.  An  effential 
oil  diflilled  from  it  is  tept  in  the 
fhops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa- 
TMm  called  Creticum,  whofe  flowers, 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  fomc- 
times  brought  to  us  from  Candy  : 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aronxatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  ftronger  than  the 
common  fort. 

ORYZA  IBrm.^  Semen. 

"Oryzafatha  Lin. 

Rice^  the  grain. 

Rice  is  the  produft  of  many  dif- 
ferent countries,  particularly  of  the 
Sail  Indies  :  but,  as  ufed  in  Bri- 
tain, it  is  brought  chiefly  from  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  plant  is  cultivated 
jn  large  quantities.  It  is  fufficient- 
ly  nutritious,  and  affords  an  ufeful 
food  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and 
other  diforders  from  a  thin  acrirao- 
aious  Hate  of  the  juices. 

OVUM  [loc^.l 

Ovum  gallinaceum  Lin. 

Hens  egg. 

Both  the  yalk  and  the  'white  of 
eggs  aie  ufed  to  give  a  proper  form 
to  different  medicines,  and  are  for 
that  purpofe  employed  in  fome  of 
the  officinal  preparations,  as  in  the 
coagulum  aluminis.  But  they  do 
not  feera  to  pofTefs  any  medical  vir- 
tues unlefs  as  an  article  of  diet  j  and 


ufed  with  that  intention,  they  are 
highly  nutritious.  Egg-fhells  when 
burnt  become  quicklime,  and  as 
fuch  they  have  foraetimes  been  u- 
fed  in  medicine  ;  but  they  differ  in 
no  refpeft  from  the  other  calcare- 
ous earths. 

OXALIS.     Vide  Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENL 
Vide  Berberis. 

OXYLAPATHUM.     Vide 

HyOROLAPATHUM. 

P^ONIA    ISuec.-]    Radix,  /- 
men. 

F<£onia  ojicinalis  Lin. 

Male    and   female  peony  ;    the 
r^ot  and  feed. 

Tliefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
oar  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers;  the  fe- 
male which  is  the  largefl  and  moft 
elegant,  and  fox  this  reafbn  the 
mofl  common,  is  the  only  one  with 
which  the  fliops  are  fupplied.  la 
quality  they  are  fcarcely  fenfibly 
different  ;  and  hence  they  may 
be  taken  promifcuoufly.  The  roots 
and  feeds  of  peony  have,  when  re- 
cent, an  unpleafant  fcent,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  narcotic  plants, 
and  a  fomewhat  glutinous  fubacid 
tafte,  with  a  light  degree  of  bijt- 
ternefs  and  aftringency  :  the  leaves 
alfo  difcover  an  allringent  quality, 
both  to  the  tafte,  and  by  changing 
chalybeate  folutions  of  a  purple 
colour  :  the  flowers  have  little 
tafte,  and  a  very  faint,  not  agree- 
able fmell.  The  parts  which  have 
chiefly  been  ufed  for  medicinal 
purpofes  are  the  roots  and  feeds. 
Thefe  are  looked  upon  as  emol- 
lient, corroborant,  and  lightly  a- 
nodyne  :  ^nd  fuppofed  to  be  of 
fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  obftruc- 
tions,  erofions  of  the  vifcerg,  heat 
of  urinej  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and 
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the  like.  The  vrrtue  they  are  chief- 
ly celebrated  for,  is  that  of  curing 
fpafmodic  and  epileptic  complaints  ; 
which  many  have  been  abfurd  e- 
nough  to  believe  that  the  root  of 
this  plant  would  do  by  being  only 
wora  about  the  neck. 

PALMA  lEcLI  FruBus  oleum 
txprsffiim. 

Palma  fruBu  pruniforml. 

Palm-tree  j  the  expreffed  oil  of 
the  fruit. 

This  oil  is  obtaioed  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a  fpecies  of 
palm-tree,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
coaft  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
Iflands :  from  thefe  places  it  has 
been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as  brought 
to  113,  IS  about  the  confiftence  of  an 
ointment,  and  of  an  orange  colour  ; 
it  has  a  ftrong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell,  but  very  little  tafte  ;  by  long 
keeping  it  lofes  its  high  colour,  and 
becomes  white,  when  it  ought  to  be 
rejected  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea 
coaft  arc  faid  to  make  this  oil  part 
«f  their  food,  and  to  employ  it  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter. 
With  us  it  is  rarely  given  inwardly, 
and  ufed  only  in  fome  external  ap- 
plications»  for  pains  and  weaknefs 
of  the  nerves,  cramps,  fprains,  and 
the  like.  The  common  people  ap^ 
ply  it  for  the  cure  of  chilblains, 
and,  when  early  made  ufe  of,  not 
without  fuccefs. 

PAPAVER  ALBUM  lLond.-\ 

Caput. 

Papaver  fomntferum  Lin. 

The  white  poppy ;  the  head. 

The  heads  and  ftalks  of  thefe 
plants  contain  a  milky  juice;  which 
may  be  coUedied  in  confiderable 
quantity,  by  lightly  wounding  them 
when  almoft  ripe  :  this  juice,  expo- 
fed  for  a  few  days  to  the  air,  thick- 
ens iato  a  lliff  tenacious  mafs,  a- 


greeable  in  quality  with  the  opium 
brought  from  abroad.  The  juii:e3 
of  different  poppies  appear  to  be  ft- 
milar  to  each  other  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  quantity  afFordedy 
which  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  plants :  the  larger, 
-or  white  poppy^  is  the  fort  cultiva- 
ted by  the  preparers  of  opium  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  and  for  medicinal 
ufcs  in  this. 

Poppy-heads,  boiled  in  wate? 
impart  to  the  menftruum  their  nar- 
cotic juice,  together  with  the  otheo 
juices  which  they  have  in  commora 
with  vegetable  matters  in  general. 
The  liquor  ftrongly  preffed  out,  fuf^ 
fered  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whites- 
of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a  due 
confiftence,  yields  about  one-fifthjy 
or  one-fixth  the  weight  of  the 
heads,  of  extract.  This  pofleffes 
the  virtues  of  opium  ;  but  requires 
to  be  given  in;  double  its  dofe  to  an- 
fwer  the  fam«  intention,  which  it  is 
faid  to  perform  without  occafioning 
a  naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequencesof  the  other.  Aftrong 
decoftion  of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fuSicIent  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiftence  of  a  fy- 
rup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in  a 
liquid  form  ;  and  is  the  only  offici- 
nal preparation  of  the  poppy.  Both 
thefe  preparations  are  very  ufefuj 
ones,  though  liable  to  variation  in 
point  of  ftrength  :  nor  does  this 
inconvenience  feem  avoidable  byany 
care  in  the  prefcriber  or  the  opera- 
tor ;  fince  the  poppy-heads  them- 
felves,  according  to  the  degree  of 
maturity;  and  the  foil  and  feafon 
of  which  they  are  the  produce,  con- 
tain different  proportions  of  the  nar- 
cotic matter  to  the  other  juices  o£ 
the  plant. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  foporific  :  Juneker 
fays,  they  have  the  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  hyofcyamus,  and  Her- 
man looks  upon  them  as  a  good 
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fubftitute  to  opium ;  mlfled  proba- 
Jbly  by  an  obfervation  which  holds 
in  many  plants,  that  the  feeds  are 
more  efficacious  than  the  veflels  in 
which  they  are  contained. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have  no- 
thing of  the  narcotic  juice  which  is 
lodged  in  their  covering  and  in 
the  flalks  ;  an  oil  exprelTed  from 
them  has^fceen  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive  ;  and  the  feeds 
themfelves  have  been  taken  as  food  : 
their  tafte  is  fweetifli  and  farinace- 
ous. 

PAP  AVER  ERRATICUM 
\^Lond.'\   Flos. 

Papaver  rhteas  Lhi. 

Red  poppy  ;  the  flower. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
upon  expi-efiion  a  deep  red  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fufion  to  aqueous  liquors.  A  fyrup 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  fhops  ;  this  is 
valued  chiefly  for  its  colour  ;  tho' 
fome  expeft  from  it  a  lightly  ano- 
dyne virtue. 

PARALYSIS,  five  Primula 
[Suee.~\  Flores. 

Primula  verts  Lin. 

Cowflips ;  the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marches 
and  moift  meadows.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April;  they  have  apleafant 
fweetfmell,  and  a  fubacrid,  bitterifli, 
fomevvhat  afl:ringent  tafte.  An  in- 
fufion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea,  is  re- 
commended as  a  mild  corroborant 
in  nervous  complaints,  and  in  fome 
female  diforders,  proceeding  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  menftrual  purga- 
tions. A  ftrong  infufton  of  them 
forms,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
fugar,  an  agreeable  fyrup,  which 
long  maintained  a  place  in  the 
fhops :  but  by  boiling,  even  for  a 
little  time,  their  fine  flavour  is  de- 
ftroyed. 


PAREIRA  BRAVA  ILmd.-} 
Radix. 

Ciffampelos  pareira  Lin. 

Pareira  brava  ;  the  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
plant  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in 
pieces  of  diflerent  fizes,  fome  no 
bigger  than  one's  finger,  others  as 
large  as  a  child's  arm  ;  it  is  crook- 
ed,  and  variously  wrinkled  on  the 
furface  ;  outwardly  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, internally  of  a,  dull  yellowifh* 
and  interwoven  with  woody  fibres  ; 
fo  that,  upon  a  tranfverfe  feftion,  a 
number  of  concentric  circles  appear, 
crofled  with  fibres,  which  run  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  :  it 
has  no  fmell ;  the  tafl;e  is  a  little  bit- 
ter ifh,  blended  with  a  fweetnefs, 
like  that  of  liquorice.  This  root 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazi- 
lians and  Portuguefe,  in  a  great  va- 
riety difeafes,  particularly  againft 
fuppreffions  of  urine,  nephritic 
pains,  and  the  calculus.  In  the 
two  firft,  Geoffroy  fays  he  has  gi- 
ven it  with  gopd  fuccefs  ;  and  that 
the  patient  was  almoft  inftantly  re- 
lieved by  it,  a  copious  difcharge  of 
urine  fucceeding.  He  likewife  ob- 
ferved  large  quantities  of  gravel, 
and  even  fmall  ftiones,  voided  after 
its  ufe  :  this  effeft  he  attributes  not 
to  any  llthontriptic  power,  but  to 
its  diflblving  the  vifcid  mucus  by 
which  the'fabulous  matter  had  been 
detained.  He  llkewife  relates,  that 
he  has  had  frequent  experience  of 
the  good  effeds  of  this  root  in  de- 
terging and  heahng  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the  u- 
rine  came  away  purulent  and  mu- 
cous, and  could  not  be  voided  at  all 
without  extreme  pain :  by  the  ufe 
of  the  pareira,  the  urine  foon  be- 
came clear,  andof  adue  confiflience, 
and  was  evacuated  freely  ;  and  by 
joining  to  this  medicine  balfam  of 
Copaiba,  the  ulcer  perfeftly  heal- 
ed.  The  attenuating  quality  which 
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he  had  difcovered  in  this  root,  in- 
duced him  to  make  trial  of  it  in  o- 
ther  difeafes  proceeding  from  tena- 
cious juices,  and  in  thefe  likewife 
it  fully  anfwered  his  cxpeftations  : 
in  humoral  afthmas,  where  the  lungs 
were  fluffed  np,  and  the  patient  al- 
moft  fufFucated  by  thick  piilegm,  an 
infufion  of  pareira,  after  many  o- 
thcr  medicines  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual, occafioned  a  plentiful  expedlo- 
ration,  and  foon  completed  a  cure  : 
in  the  jaundice,  proceeding  .from 
thick  bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice  : 
but  in  another  ifterical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fvvelled  and  hard,  this 
medicine  did  no  good.  His  dofe  of 
the  root  in  fubftance  is  from  twelve 
grains  to  half  a  dram  ;  in  decoftion 
to  two  or  three  drams. 

Thefe  goodeffefts, however, have 
not  been  confirmed  by  later  expe- 
rience ;  and  at  prefent  it  is  fo  little 
ufed,  that  the  Edinburgh  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  phar- 
macopoeia. 

PARIETARIA  ILond.  Ed,-] 
Herha. 

Par'idarla  ojicinalts  Ltn. 

Pellitory  of  the  wall ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  fmall  plant  growing 
opon  old  walls  ;  of  an  herbaceous 
fubfaline  tafte,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emolie'nt  herbs, 
and  w^ith  thjs  intention  is  occafion- 
ally  ufed.  The  expreffed  juice  has 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  three  oun- 
ces as  a  diuretic. 

PASTINACA    ISuec,-]  Smen. 

Pajl'tnaca  fat'tva  Lin. 

Parfneps  ;  the  feeds. 

The  roots  of  the  parfnep  are  ufed 
as  food,  and  prove  fufficiently  nu- 
tritious. The  feeds  are  lightly  a- 
lomatic  ;  and  from  that  circum- 
-llanceareXometimes,  although  rare- 
,  ly  employed  in  medicine. 


PENTAPHYLLUM  ILond^l 
Radix. 

Potentilla  reptans  Lin. 

Cinquefoil ;  the  roots. 

This  grows  plentifully  in  Ifedges 
and  by  road  fides.  The  root  is  mo- 
derately aftringent  ;  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  given  internally  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  other  fluxes,  and  em- 
ployed in  gargarifms  for  ftrength- 
ehing  the  gums,  &c.  The  cortical 
part  of  the  root  may  be  taken,  in 
fubftance,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  j  the  internal  part  Is  eonfider- 
ably  weaker,  and  requires  to  be  gi- 
ven in  double  the  dofe  to  produce 
the  fame  effeft  ;  but  a^  we  poffefs 
many  more  powerful  aftringejits, 
the  cinquefoil  is  but  little  ufed. 

PERSICARIA  ISuec.-]  Herha, 

Polygonum  hydroplper  Lin. 

Water  pepper  ;  the  leaves. 

This  fpecles  of  polygonum  is  re- 
markable for  its  pungent,  biting^ 
pepper-like  tafte.  Its  virtues  are 
thofeof  an  acrid  ft imulating  medi- 
cine ;  in  phlegmatic  habits,  it  pro- 
motes the  urinary difcharge,  and  has 
frequently  done  good  fervice  in  fcor- 
butic  complaints.  The  frefh  leaves 
are  fometimes  applied  externally  for 
cleanfing  old  fiftulous  ulcers,  and 
confuming  fungous  flelh  :  for  thefe 
purpofes  they  are  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  farriers,  among 
whom  they  have  been  principally 
ufed. 

PERSICA  IBrun.^  Flos,  mtchU 

Amygdalus  perjica  Lin. 

The  peach-tree  ;  its  flowers  and 
kernels. 

Peach- flowers  have  a!n  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitteriflb  tafte  :  diftil- 
led,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
hea^  of  a  water-bath,  they  yield 
one-fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a  whitilh  liquor,  which,  as  Mr  Bol- 
due  obfcrves,    communicates  to  a" 
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I  arge  quantity  of  other  liquids  a 
flavour  llki»  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infufion  in  water  of 
-half  an  ounce  of  the  frefh-gathered 
flowersj  or  a  dram  of  them  when 
dried,  fweetened  with  fugar,  proves 
for  children  an  ufeful  laxative  and 
anthelmintic  :  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are,  with  this  intention,  fomewhat 
more  efficacious,  though  lefs  a- 
greeable.  The  fruit  has  the  fame 
quality  with  the  other  fweet  fruits, 
that  of  abating  heat,  quenching 
thirft,  and  gently  ioofening  the 
beUy. 

PERUVIANU3    CORTEX 

l_Lond.  Ed.'] 

Cinchona  oJjfictnaUs  lAn* 

Peruvian  bark. 

The  tree  which  farniilies  this 
bark  is  defcribed  as  being  in  gene- 
ral about  fifteen  feet  high  and  fix 
inches  thick.  It  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  our  cherry-tree,  grows  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  forefts,  particularly  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and 
is  fpontaneoufly  propagated  from  its 
feeds. 

The  bark  has  fome  odour,  to 
moft  people  not  unpleafant,  and 
very  preceptible  in  the  diftilled  wa- 
ter, in  which  floating  globules,  like 
eflential  oil,  have  been  obferved.  Its 
tafte  is  bitter  and  aflringent,  ac- 
companied with  a  degree  of  pungen- 
cy, and  leaving  a  confiderably  lafl- 
ing  impreflion  on  the  tongue. 

Two  fpecies  are  mentioned,  viz. 
the  coloured  and  the  white.  The 
coloured  includes  the  pale,  the  red, 
the  yellow,  and  the  knotty ;  their 
Jjarks  being  coloured,  having  the 
cinchona  taile  and  fmell,  and  the 
trees  having  very  fmooth  leaves  and 
purplifh  flowers.  The  white  in- 
cludes four  varieties,  their  barks 
being  of  a  whitifh  colour,  with  very 
little  tafte  or  fmell,  the  trees  having 
broad  hairy  leaves,    very  fragrant 


red  flowers,'  with  hairs  on  the  in- 
fide. 

The  proper  red  bark  and  one  of 
the  white  kind  have  been  found  in 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

A  fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alio 
been  difcovered  in  the  Weft  India 
ifiands,  particularly  in  Jamaica  : 
It  is  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr 
Wright,  under  the  title  of  Cinchona 
yamalcenfist  in  a  paper  publiflied 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 
In  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  fea-fide 
beech,  and  grows  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high.  The  white,  fur- 
rowed, thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed  5 
the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the  • 
common  flavour,  with  a  mixed  kind 
of  tafte,  at  firft  of  horfe-radlfh  and 
ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and 
aftnngent.  It  feems  to  give  out 
more  extraftive  matter  than  the 
cinchona  oflicinalis.  Some  of  it 
was  imported  from  St  Lucia,  in 
confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed 
with  advantage  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  laft  war  ;  and  it  has 
lately  been  treated  of  at  confider- 
able  length  by  Dr  Kentifti,  under 
the  title  of  St  Lucia  bark.  The 
frefh  bark  is  found  to  be  confider- 
ably emetic  and  cathartic,  which 
properties  it  is  faid  to  lofe  on  dry- 
ing. 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly 
in  ufe  in  Britain.  The  pale  is 
brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  diff^erent 
fizes,  either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the 
powder  is  rather  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red 
is  generally  in  much  larger,  thicker, 
flattifh  pieces,  butfometimes  alfo  in 
the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  is 
reddifli  like  that  of  Armenian  bole. 
It  is  much  more  refinous,  and  pof- 
fefles  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
cinchona  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  forts  ;  and  the  more 
nearly  the  other  kinds  refemble  the 
red  bark,  the  better  they  are  novi^ 
confidered 
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confidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy, 
iirm,  foimd,  and  dry ;  friable  be- 
tween the  teeth  ;  does  not  feparate 
into  fibres;  and  breaks,  not  fhivery, 
but  fhort,  clofe,  and  fmooth.  It 
has  three  layers  :  the  outer  is  thin, 
rujjged,  of  a  reddlfli  brown  colour, 
but  frequently  covered  with  moify 
matter:  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
€orapa<St,  darker-coloured,  very  re- 
finous,  brittle,  and  yields  firft  to 
the  peftle  :  the  inmoll  is  more 
woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a  brighter 
red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  vir- 
tues both  to  cold  and  boiling  wa- 
t^r  ;  but  the  decoftion  is  thicker, 
gives  out  its  tafte  more  readily,  and 
forms  an  ink  with  a  chalybeate  more 
feddenlythan  the  frtfti cold  infufion, 
This  infusion,  bowever,  contains  at 
leaft  as  much  extractive  matter, 
but  more  in  a  Hate  of  folution ;  and 
its  colour,  on  ftanding  fome  time 
withthe.cbalybeate,becomesdarker, 
while  that  of  the  decodlion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a 
certain  age,  the  addition  of  a  cha- 
iybeate  renders  them  green  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found 
t<5  be  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation,  and 
effete.  Mild  or  cauftic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extraftive  mat- 
ter, which  in  the  cafe  of  the  cauftie 
alkali  is  rediffolved  by  a  farther  ad- 
dition of  the  alkali.  Linae-water 
precipitates  lefs  frorn  a  frefli  infufion 
than  from  a  fcefh  decoftion;  and  in 
the  precipitate  of  this  iaft  fome  mild 
earth  is  perceptible.  The  infufion 
is  reduced  by  age  to  the  fame  ftate 
with  the  frefh  decoction,  and  then 
they  depofite  nearly  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  mild  earthand  extractive  mat- 
ter; fo  that  lime-water,  as  well  as 
a  chalybeate,  may  be  ufed  as  a  teft 
-of  the  relative  ftrength  and  perifli- 
able  nature  of  the  different  prepa- 
rations, and  of  different  barks.  Ac- 
cordingly cold  infufions  are  found 
ty  eKperijuents  to  be  lefs  perifiiable 
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than  decoftions ;  infufions  and  de- 
coftions  of  the  led  bark  than  thofc 
of  the  pale  ;  thofe  of  the  red  bark, 
however,  are  found  by  length  of 
time  to  feparate  more  mild  earth 
with  the  lime  water,  and  more  ex- 
trafted  matter.  Lime-water,  as  pre- 
cipitating the  extracted  matter,  ap- 
pears an  equally  improper  and  difa- 
greeable  menftruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  re- 
fin  by  means  of  much  lefs  gum  tha« 
has  beenluppofed.  Re<5tified  fpirit 
of  wine  extrafts  a  bitternefs,  but  no 
affringency,  from  a  refiduum  o*f 
twenty  affufions  of  cold  v/ater;  and 
water  extrafts  aftringency,  but  no 
bitternefs,  from  the  refiduum  of  as 
many  affufions  of  reftified  fpirit. 
The  refidua  in  both  are  infipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experi- 
ments made  on  the  Peruvian  bark 
by  Dr  Irving,  which  are  now  pubr 
lillied  in  a  differtation  which  gained 
the  prize -medal  given  by  the  Har- 
veian  fociety  of  Edinburgh  for 
1783,  the  power  of  different  men- 
ftrua,  as  a6ling  upon  Peruvian 
bark  is  afcertained  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  had  before  been  done  : 
and  it  appears^  that  with  refpeft  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after 
mentioned  aft  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

JDulcified  fpirit  of  vltrioL 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenifti  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre^ 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Miid  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 

The  antifceptic  powers  of  vine» 
gar  and  bark  united  are  double  the 
fum  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  The 
aftringent  power  of  the  bark  is  in- 
creafedby  acid  of  vitriol;  the  bitter 
tafte  is  deftroved  byit^ 
I  3  '  The 
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.  The  officinal  preparations  of  the 
bark  ate, 

1.  The  powder  :  of  this,  the  firft 
parcel  that  paffes  the  fieve  being  the 
mofljrefinous  and  brittle  part,  is  the 
ilrongeft. 

2.  The  extraft  :  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  extracts  conjoined  form 
the  moft  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind. 

.  3.  The  refin :  this  cannot  per- 
haps be  obtained  feparate  from  the 
gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be  defi- 
rable. 

4.  Spirituous  tinftnre  ,  this  Is 
bcfi  made  with  proof  fpirit. 

5.  The  decoftion  :  this  prepara- 
tion, though  frequently  employed, 
is  yet  in  many  refpefts  inferior  even 
to  a  fimple  watery  infufion. 

The  beft  form  is  that  of  powder  ; 
ill  which  the  conltituent  parts  are  in 
the  moft  efFeftual  proportion.  The 
cold  infufion  which  can  be  made 
in  a  few  minutes  by  agitation, 
the  fpirituous  tincture,  and  the  ex- 
tra£t,  arelikewife  proper  in  this  re- 
fpeft.  For  covering  the  tafte, 
different  patients  require  different 
vehicles,  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids, 
port-wine,  fmall-beer,  porter,  milk, 
butter-milk,  &c.  are  frequently 
employed  ;  and  thofe  who  diflike 
the  tafte  of  the  bark  itfelf,  vary  in 
their  accounts  to  which  the  pre- 
ference is  due  ;  or  it  may  be  given 
in  form  of  eleftuary  with  currant- 
jelly,  or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

According  to  forae,thePeruvians 
learned  the  ufe  of  the  bark  by  ob- 
ferving  certain  animals  affefted  with 
intermittents  inftinilively  led  to  it; 
while  others  fay,  that  a  Peruvian 
having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  hap- 
pening to  drink  of  a  pool  which, 
from  fome  trees  having  fallen  in- 
to it,  tafted  of  cinchona ;  and  its 
ufe  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  its  curing  one  in  an 
aguhh  patient.  About  the  year 
164.0,  the  lady  of  the  Spanifli  vice- 


roy, the  ComltifTa  del  CInchon,  was 
cured  bythebark,  which  has  there- 
fore been  called  Cortes  or  Pulvis 
ComitifTas,  Cinchona,  Chlnachina 
or  Chinchlna,  Kinakina  or  Kinkl- 
na,  Quiaaquina  orQninquiha;  and 
from  the  intereft  which  the  Cardinal 
de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took 
in  its  diftribution,  it  has  been  cal- 
led Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de 
Lugo,  Jefuiticus,  Patrum,  &c. 

On  its  firft  introduftion  into  Eu- 
rope, it  was  reprobated  by  many 
eminent  phyficians;  and  at  different 
periods  long  after,  it  was  confidered 
a  dangerous  remedy  ;  but  its  cha- 
racter, in  procefs  of  time,  became 
very  univetfally  eftablifhed. 

Pradlitioners  have  differed  much 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  bark.  Some 
have  afcribed  its  virtues  entirely  to 
a  ftimulant  power.  But  while  the 
flrongeft  and  moft  perrnanent  fti- 
muli  have  by  no  means  the  fame 
effe.£l  v.'ith  bark  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafcs,  the  bark  itfelf  (hows?  hardly 
any  ftimulant  power,  either  from  its 
a>5lion  on  the  ftomach  or  on  other 
fenfible  parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 
From  its  atflion  on  dead  animal 
fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a  powerful  aftringent ;  and 
from  its  good  effe£ls  in  certain  cafea 
of  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  it  is  a  ftill  more  power- 
ful tonic.  To  this  tonic  power 
fome  think  that  its  atlion  as  an 
antifceptic  is  to  be  entirely  attribu- 
ted :  but  that,  independently  of 
this,  it  has  a  powerful  efledl  in  re- 
fifting  the  fceptic  procefs  to  which 
animal  fubftances  are  niiturally  fab- 
jedled,  appears  beyond  all  difputCj 
from  its  effe(fls  in  refifting  putre- 
fadtion,  not  only  in  dead  animal 
folids,  but  even  in  animal  fluids, 
when  entirely  detached  from  the 
living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that 
the  Peruvian  bark  ails  powerfully 
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as  an  aftrlngent,  a«  a  tonic,  and  as 
an  antifeptic,  yet  thefe  principles 
will  by  no  means  explain  all  the 
cffefts  derived  from  it  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes.  And  accordingly,  from 
no  artificial  combination  in  which 
thcfe  powers  are  combined,  or  in 
which  they  exift  even  to  higher 
degree,  can  the  good  confequences 
refulting  from  Peruvian  bark  be 
obtained.  Many    pra6titionei3, 

therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a  fpecific.  If  by  a  fpecific  we 
mean  an  infallible  remedy,  it  can- 
not indeed  be  confidered  as  intitled 
to  that  appellation  ;  but  in  as  far 
as  it  is  a  very  powerful  remedy,  of 
the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfac- 
tory  explanation  has  yet  been  given, 
it  may  with  great  propriety  be  de- 
nominated a  fpecific.  But  what- 
ever its  mode  of  operation  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  dai- 
ly employed  with  fuceefs  in  a  great 
variety  of  different  difeafes. 

It  was  firll  introduced,  as  has  al- 
ready been  faJd,  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fevers  ;  and  in  thefe, 
when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely 
fails  of  fuceefs.  Praftitioners, 
however,  have  differed  with  regard 
to  the  bell  mode  of  exhibition  ; 
fome  prefer  giving  it  juft  before  the 
fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  im- 
mediately after  it.  Some,  again, 
order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  ;  the  dofe  being 
the  more  frequent  and  larger  ac- 
cording to  the  frequency  of  the  fits; 
and  we  think  this  mode  of  exhi- 
bition, although  it  may  perhaps 
fometimes  lead  to  the  employment 
of  more  bark  than  is  neceffaiy, 
preferable,  from  being  bell  fuit- 
ed  to  moft  ftomachs.  The  re- 
qulfite  quantity  is  very  different  in 
different  cafes  :  and  in  many  vernal 
intermittents  it  feems  even  hardly 
neceffary. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,   and 
ioiuctimes  oppveffes   the   Itomach, 


Thefe,  or  any  other  effefts  that  ma^r 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteraiSted 
by  remedies  particularly  appropria- 
ted to  them.  Thus,  vomiting  is 
often  rettrained  by  exhibiting  it  in 
wine;  loofenefs  by  combining  it  with 
opium  ;  and  oppreffion  at  itomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic. 
But  unlefs  for  obviating  particular 
occurrences,  it  is  more  fuccefsful 
when  eithibited  in  its  fimple  itate 
than  with  any  addition  ;  and  there 
feems  to  be  little  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  its  powers  are  increafed 
by  crude  fal  ammcmiac,  or  any  o- 
ther  additions  whicii  have  frequent- 
ly been  made. 

It  is  nov/  given,  from  the  veiy 
commencement  of  the  difeafe,  with- 
out previous  evacuations,  which, 
with  the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under 
dofes  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure, 
often  feem  to  induce  abdominal  in- 
ilamniation,  fcirrhus,  jaundice,  hec- 
tic, dropfy,  Sec.  fymptoms  formerly 
imputed  to  the  premature  or  intem- 
perate ufe  of  the  bai-k,  but-^vhicli 
are  bell  obviated  by  its  early  and 
large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued 
not  only  till  the  paroxyfms  ceafe, 
but  till  the  natural  appetite,ftrength, 
and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe  is 
then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and 
repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  fe- 
cure  againft  a  relapfe ;  to  which, 
however  unaccountable,  indepen- 
dently of  the  recovery  of  vigour, 
there  often  feems  to  he  a  peculiar 
difpofition  ;  and  efpeciaily  when  the 
wind  blows  from  the  call.  A1-, 
though,  however,  moft  evacuants' 
conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  intermittents  are  rather  preju- 
dicial than  otherwife,  yet  it  is  of 
advantage,  previous  to  its  ufe,  to 
empty  the  alimentary  canal,  parti- 
cularly the  ftomach  ;  and  on  this 
account  good  effects  are  often  ob- 
tained from  premifing  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  feems  not 
only  fyited  to  both  formed  and  la- 
tent 
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tent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate 
of  fibre  on  which  all  rigidly  perio- 
dical difeafes  feem  to  depend ;  as 
periodical  pain,  infiammation,  he- 
morrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of 
external  ienfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all 
continued  fevers  :  at  the  fame  tiirie 
attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bovv'els 
clean  and  to  promote  when  iiecef- 
fary  the  evacuation  of  redundant 
bile,  always,  however,  fo  as  to  wea- 
ken the  patient  as  little  as  poffible. 

In  confluent  fmall  pox,  it  pro- 
motes languid  eruption  and  fap- 
puralion,  diminilhes  the  fever  thro* 
the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and  pre- 
vents or  corrects  putrefcence  and 
gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  It  is 
much  ufed,  as  it  is  externally  and 
internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gan- 
grene. 

In  contagious  dyfentcry,  after 
due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed  by 
the  mouth,  and  by  injedtion  with 
and  without  opium. 

In  all  thefe  heniorrhagies  called 
paffive,  and  which  it  is  allowed  all 
heraorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  to  be- 
come, and  likewife  in  other  increa- 
ftd  difchatges,  it  is  much  ufed  ;  and 
in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  has- 
moptyfjs,  fome  allege  that  it  Is  re- 
markably cffetlnal  when  joined  with 
an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpo- 
fition  to  nervous  and  convulfive  dif- 
eafes ;  and  fome  have  great  confi- 
dence in  it  joined  with  the  acid  of 
•vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  fcro- 
phula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  ric-- 
kets,  fcurvy,  and  in  ftates  of  con- 
valefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  not- 
witliftandingthe  ufeof  the  acid,  it  is 
proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any 
particular  local  affcdiion,  it  is  often 
slternated  or  conjoined  with  diure- 
tic?, or  other  evacuants ;  and  by  its 


early  exhibition  after  the  v^-ater  Is 
once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difcharged,  a  frefii  accu- 
mulation is  prevented,  and  a  radical 
cure  obtained.  In  obftinate'  vene- 
real cafes,  particularly  thofe  which 
appear  under  the  form  of  pains  fn 
the  bones,  the  Peruvian  batk  is  of- 
ten fuecefsfully  fubjoined  to  mer- 
cury, or  even  given  In  conjunftion 
with  It. 

PETASITIS  lRofs.1  Radix, 

TnJftJago petafu'ts  Lin. 

Butterbur;  the  root. 

This  grows  wild  by  the  fides  of 
ditches  and  In  meadows :  it  fends 
forth  fhort  fcaly  ftalks  in  the  fpring, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large  and  hollowed  about 
the  middle,  fo  as  to  referable  a 
bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks  call- 
ed jTsrifo-or.  whence  the  name  of  the 
plant.  Tlie  roots  ha^e  a  ftrong 
fmell  ;  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  not-, 
very  agreeable,  tafte  they  have 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  a  dram  or 
more  as  an  aromatic,  and  likewife 
as  an  aperient  and  deobltruent  ; 
thefe  virtues,  however,  they  pollefs 
In  fo  low  a  degree,  as  to  have  loft, 
their  reputation  In  the  fhops. 

PETROLEUM  [Io«^.] 

Bitumen  petroleum. 

Rock  oil. 

This  Is  a  general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral  oils, 
which  fpontaneoufly  exude  from 
the  earth,  or  from  clifts  of  rocks. 
Thefe  oils  are  found  in  almoft  al! 
countries,  but  in  greateil  quantities 
In  the  warmer  ones  :  fome  are  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  England  ; 
and  many  of  our  common  bitumi'? 
nous  minerals,  as  pit-coal,  &c.  af- 
ford, on  diftiliation,  oils  riot  greatly 
different  from  them. 

The  fined  fort  of  this  commodity 
Gomes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena 
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In  Italy,  where  three  differentjiinds 
are  found ;  the  bell  is  almoll  as 
clear,  fluid,  and  tranfparent  as  wa- 
ter, of  a  highly  penetrating,  yet 
not  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  redlified  oil  of  amber  : 
the  fecond  fort  is  of  a  clear  yellow 
colour,,  not  fo  fluid  as  the  former, 
Jefs  penetrating,  and  partaklngmore 
of  the  oil  of  amtber  fmell:  the 
ttiird,  or  worfl,  is  of  a  blackifh  red 
colour,  of  a  thicker  confiftence, 
and  more  difagreeable  than  the  two 
foregoing.  "  The  firfl  of  thefe  is 
very  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhops  ; 
.the  fecond,  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  third  and  fome  fubtile  oil,  is  u- 
fually  fent  us  inflead  of  it.  Petro- 
leum readily  catches  fire,  and,  if 
pure,  burns  entirely  away:  diftilled, 
it  becomes  fomewhat  more  pellucid 
than  before,  a  fmall  quantity  of  yel- 
lowifh  matter  remaining,  and  it 
greatly  lofes  its  natural  fmell:  it 
unites  with  the  effential  oils  of  ve- 
getables, not  at  all  with  vinous  fpi- 
rits:  the  finer  forts  are  fo  light  as 
to  fwim  upon  the  mofl;  highly recli- 
fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
ly  employed  as  a  medicine,  though 
If  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  fhould  feem  to  de- 
ferve  fome  notice :  they  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine;  of 
the  virtues  of  both  which  they  par- 
ticipate. They  are  principally  re- 
commended by  authors  for  external 
purpofes,  againft  pains  and  aches,  in 
paralytic  complaints,  and  for  pre- 
venting chilblains.  For  thefe  inten- 
tions, fome  of  the  more  corrimon 
mineral  oils  have  been  made  ufe  of 
with  good  fuccefs  ;  an  oil  extracted 
from  a  kind  of  foffil-coal  has  been 
cried  up  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, under  the  name  of  Britilh  oil, 
for  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  even  this 
,is  oftea  counterfeited  by  a  fmall 


portion  of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the 
common  expreffed  oils. 

PETROLEUM  BARBA- 
DENSE  [iiV.] 

Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  forego- 
ing petrolea,  and  nearly  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
reddifh  black  colour,  a  difagreeable; 
fmell,  lefs  pungent  than  the  other 
forts.  This  bitumen  ig  found  in 
feveral  of  our  American  iilands, 
where  It  is  efleemed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  great  fervlce  as  a  fudorific, 
and  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs  ;  though  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
attended  with  inflammation,  it  is 
certainly  improper :  they  Ukewife 
apply  it  externally  as  a  difcutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college  em.- 
ploy  it  as  a  menilruum  for  fulphur 
in  the  halfamum  fulphuris  Barla- 
denfsy  and  direded  an  oil  to  be  di- 
ftilled from  it.  But  in  the  prefent 
edition  of  their  work,  the  oleum 
petrolei,  and  petroleum  fulphura- 
tum,  as  they  are  ftyled,  are  diretted 
tobe  prepared  from  petroleum,  with- 
out fpecifying  what  particular  pe- 
troleum is  to  be  ufed. 

PETROSELINUM     {Lond. 

£d.2  Radix,  femen. 

jApium  petrofelinum  Lin. 

Parfley  ;  the  root  and  feed. 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultiva- 
ted for  culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds 
have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and 
are  occafionally  ufed  as  carmi- 
natives, &c.  The  root  of  parfley 
is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
with  this  intentionisfometimes  made 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks:  if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies;  and  thus, 
by  diftending  the  vifcera^  produces 
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a  €ontraiT  eifetl  to  that  intended  by 
it:  the  tcifte  of  this  root  is  feme- 
what  fwectifh,  with  a  light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PEUCEDANUM  [^;-««.]  Ra- 

Feucedanum  officinale  Lin. 

Hog's  fennel,  or  fuiphurwort; 
the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fhores,  and  in  moid  fnady  places. 
The  roots  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
fulphureoiis  folu lions  ;  and  an  unc- 
tuous, fubacrid»  bitteriia  t?fte. 
Tbey  are  looked  upon  as  liiraula- 
ting  and  attenuating,  and  fuppofed 
to  promote  expeftorationand  urine: 
the  exprefied  juice  was  employed  by 
the  antients  as  an  errhiiie  in  lethar- 
gic diforders.  The  prefent  pradlice 
pays  no  regard  to  them  with  any 
intention. 

:PIMENTA  [ZW.  Ed.'\  Bacca. 

Myrtus  pimenta  Lin. 

Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper;  the 
berry. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a  large  tree 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  themoun 
tainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  called  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloan  myrtus  arborea  a- 
romatica,  foins  laur'inis.  The  fmell 
of  this  fpice  refembles  a  mixture  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  :  its 
talle  approaches  to  that  of  cloves, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  three  forego- 
ing ;  whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  allfptci.  The  ihops  have 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to 
employ  this  aromatic  as  a  fucceda- 
jieum  to  the  more  coftly  fpices,  and 
from  them  it  has  been  introduced 
into  our  hofpitals. 

Pimento  is  now  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias the  bafis  of  a  diiUlled  wa- 
ter, a  fpirit,  and  an  eilential  oil ; 
and  thefe  are  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed where  aromatic3  are  indi- 
cated. 


PIMPINELLA  lEd.-]  Radix, 

Pimpinella  faxlfraga  Lin. 

Burnet-faxifrage  ;  the  root. 

Of  this  plant  feveral  varieties  had 
formerly  a  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias :  but  all  of  them  feem  to  be 
poffeffed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and 
to  differ  only  in  external  appear- 
ance J  and  even  in  this  their  differ- 
ence is  fo  inconiiderable,  that 
Linne  has  joined  them  into  one, 
under  the  general  name  oi  pimpi' 
ndla. 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  taite, 
w^hich  is  entirely  extrafted  by  refti- 
iled  fpirit :  in  di{lillation>  the  men- 
ftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that  it  had 
taken  up  from  the  root,  united  into 
a  pungent  aromatic  relin.  This  root 
promifes,  from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
to  be  a  medicine  of  confiderable  u- 
tility ;  though  little  regarded  in 
common  pradice.  Stahl,  Hoff- 
man, and  other  German  phyficians, 
are  exti-emely  fond  of  it,  and  recom- 
mend it  as  an  emollient  flomachic, 
refolvent,  detergeiVt,  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  alexipharmac.  They 
frequently  gave  it,  and  not  without 
fuccefs,  in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous 
diforders,  tumours  and  obflruftions 
of  the  glands,  and  difeafes  proceed- 
ing from  a  deficiency  of  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general.  Boerhaave 
dir^fts  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  in 
afthmatic  and  hydropic  cafes,  where 
the  flrongefl:  refolvents  are  indica- 
ted :  the  form  he  prefers  is  a  watery 
infufjon  ;  but  the  fpirituous  tinftiire 
pofTciTes  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  perfeftion. 

PIPER  INDICUM  ILond 
Ed.  ]   Fr limits. 

Capjicum  annuum  Lin. 

Guinea-pepper,  or  capficiim  j  the 
fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  cultiva- 
ted in  our  gardens  ;  it  ripens  its 
red  pods  in  September  or  O'Ctoher. 
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The  tafte  of  capcfium  is  extremely- 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes;  and  has  long  been  ufed  in 
theft  way :  \)]Xt  of  late  it  ha,s  been 
employed  alfo  in  the  pradlicc  of 
medicine.  ,  And  there  can  be  little 
d.oubt  that  it  furnifhes  us  with  one 
of  the  purell  and  flrongeft  ftimu- 
lants  which  can  be  introduced  into 
the  Itpmach ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  has  nothing  of  the  narcotic 
cffeft  of  ardent  fpirit.'  Dr  Maki- 
trick  Adair,  who  ,  was  perhaps  the 
hrlt  that  employed  it  as  a  medicine, 
diredts  its  being  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  fix  or  eight  grains  in  the 
fonn  of  pills,  or  in  the  form  of 
tiufture  made  by  infufing  half  an 
<junce  of  it  in  a  pound  of  rectified 
fpirit,  and  giving  from  one  to  three 
drams  diluted  for  a  dofe.  He  has' 
found  it  ufeful  in  a  variety  of  affec- 
tions, particularly  in  that  morbid 
difpolition  which  he  calls  the  cachex- 
ia jifrtcatia,  and  which  he  confiders 
as  a  mofb  frequent  and  fatal  predif- 
pofition  to  difeafe  atliong  the  jQaves. 
This  pepper  has  ^Ifo  been  c^i  late 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  a  fpecies: 
of  cynanchc  maligna,  which  proved 
very  fatal  in  the  Weft-frfdies,  re- 
filling the  yfe  of  Pt;ruvian  baik, 
wine,  and  the  other  remedies  com- 
monly employed. 

,  A  fpecies  of  it,  called  in  the 
Well-Indies  bird  peeper,  is- the  bifis 
of  a  powder  brought  us  frohi 
thence  under  the  name  of  Cayah 
pepper. 

PIPER    LONGUM  ILonl 

Ed.~\    Frudus. 

Piper  Ionium  Lin. 

Long  pepper.  , 

Long  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  Ealt-Indies. 
It  is  of  a  cylindrical  figure,  about 
in  inch  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the 
external  furfacc    appears  compofed 
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of  numerous  minute  grains  difpoftd 
round  the  fruit  in  a  kind  of  Ipiral 
direction. 

PIPER     NIGRUM    ILond, 
JEd-l  Biicca. 

Piper  nigrum  Ltn. 

Black  pepper  ;  tKe  berry. 

Black  pepper  is  the,  fruit  of  a 
plant  growing  in  Java  and  Malabar, 
gathered  probably  before  it  be  fully 
ripe,  and  exficcated  in  the  fun. 
This  is  the  only  fpice  which  we  im- 
port  diredly  from  the  Ea{l-Indies» 
all  the  others  coming  tlirough  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch.       , 

All  the  fpecies  of  pepper  have  a 
pungent  fmell,  and  a  very  hot  bi- 
ting tafte.  The  long  fort,  which 
is  the  hotteft  and  flrongell,  h 
mod  frequently  ufed  for  medici- 
nal purpofes  ;  the  black,  as  being 
more  grateful,  for  culinary  ones* 
The  warmth  and  pungency  of  thefc 
fpices  refide  chiefly  in  their  refinoue 
part  J  their  aromatic  odour  in  an  ef- 
fential  oil.  The  genuine  diflilled 
oil  fmeils  Ilrong  of  the  pepper^ 
but  has  very  little  acrimony ;  the 
remaining  decodtioii  infpilfated, 
yields  an  extraft  confiderably  pun^ 
gent.  A  tin(£^ure  made  in  re<£lified 
fpirit  is  extreniely  hot  and  fiery  ;  a 
few  drops  of  it  fet  the  mouth  as  it 
were  in  ja'  flame. 

,  PIX  BURGyNPICA  iLoiid. 
^^■\    .    .     ':  ■ 

Pinus  ahtef  Lin. 

Burgundy  pitch. 

This'  is  of  a  fblid  confiftenee,  yet 
foruewhat  foft,,  of  a  reddilh  browp 
colour,  and  notdifagreeable  infmeli. 
GeofTroy  relates,  that  it  is  compo- 
led  of  galipot  (a  fulid  white  refm 
which  feparates  from  fome  of  the 
tert'iintkin^e,  as  they  run  from  the 
tree)  melted  with  common  turpen- 
tine and  a  little  of  its  dillilled  oil. 
Dale  informs,  from  the  relation, 
of  a  gentleman  Who  faw  the  prepa- 
k  /ation 
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Tatlon  of  tills  commodity  m  Saxony, 
(from  whence  we  are  chiefly  fup» 
plied  with  it,)  that  it  is  no  more 
than  the  common  turpentine  boiled 
a  little. 

It  is  employed  only  externally. 
It  was  formerly  aa  ingredient  in  fe- 
veral  ointments  and  ptafters,  but 
from  thefe  it  is  now  rejefted.  And 
it  is  at  prefent  ch  lefty-employed  with 
the  view  of  aftlngasan  emplaftrum 
calidum.  In  fome  cafes  it  excites 
even  veficatlonvS  ;  but  in  general  it 
produces  only  rednefs  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  with  a  flight  de- 
gree of  m.oiilure  exuding  from  it. 
But  even  from  this  topical  action  it 
Is  often  fervieable  in  cafes  of  cough-, 
and  fimilar  afFe&ions. 

FIX  LIQXJIDA  ILon^.  Ed.-} 

Pinus  fyhejlr'ti  Lin. 

Tar. 

This  is  a  thick  black  linftuous 
fubftance,  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  old  pines  by  burning  them  with 
a  clofe  fmolhering  heat.  It  differs 
ftom  the  native  reiinous  juice  of  the 
trees,  In  having  received  a  difagree- 
able  empyreumatic  quality  from  the 
fire;  and  in  containing  a  proportion- 
of  the  fahne  and  other  jwices  united 
"vith  the  refihous  and  oily.  By  the 
mediation  of  thefe  a  part  of  the  tc- 
Tebinthinate  oil  proves  foluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  which  extfaft  little 
or  nothing  from  the  purer  turpen- 
tines. Water  impregnated  .v-'ith  the 
more  foluble  parts  of  tar,  proves, 
in  confequence  of"  this  hot,  pun'* 
gent  oil,  warm  and  Simulating. 
It  has  been  fald  not  only  to  raife 
the  pulfe,  and  quicken  circulation, 
but  to  iacreufe  the  vis  vit?e  ;  and  at 
one  time  it  was  highly  extolled  as  a 
remedy  of  the  utrnoft  utility,  parti- 
cularly in  cold  phlegmatic  habit?. 
It  is  now,  however,  very  generally 
allowed,  that  it  Is  by  no  means  in- 
titled  to  th^  high  character  which 


was  once  given  of  it,  and  atprefentt 
it  h  very  little  employed. 

PLANTAGO.  [Ed.-\  Folia.: 

Plant  ago  major  Lin. 

Common  great  plantane ;  thff- 
leaves. 

This  fpecies  of  plantane  Is  called 
feptinervia.,  from  its  having  feven 
large  nerves  or  ribs  rumiing  along 
each  leaf;  the  narrow-leaved  fort  has 
only  fiveribsi  and  hence  it  is  named  ^ 
quinquenervia  :  they  are  both  com- 
mon in  fields  and  by  road"  fides. 
The  leaves  are  lightly  allringent,,- 
afld  the  feeds  faid  to  b&fo  ;.  and 
hence  they  fltind'  recommended  in 
hemorrhagies  and  other  cafes  where 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  proper. 
The  leaves  bruifed  a  little  are  the 
ufual  application  of  the  common 
people  to  flight  fiefh  wounds. 

Plantane  has-been  alleged  to  be  a 
cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- fnakes 
but  for  this  there  is  probably  but 
little  foundation,  although  it  is- one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the 
remedy  of  the  Negro  Csefar,  for 
the  difcovery  of  which  he  received  a 
confiderable  reward  from  the  affem» 
bly  of  South  Garolinai 

PLUMBUM  [LW.] 

Lead. 

This  is  the  heavieft  of  th^  metals 
except  gold:  it  melts  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion.  Is  foon 
converted  partly  into  fume,  and 
partly  into  an  afh-coloured  calx 
(plumhum  ujium) ;  this  expofcd  to  a 
Itronger  fire,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  flame  may  play  uj^on  its  furface, 
becomes  firft  yellow,  and  afterwards 
of'a  deep  red  (minium  or  red  lead) ; 
if  in  thisprocefs  the  fire  be  fuddenly 
raifed  to  a  confiderable  height,  the 
calx  melts, afTumes  the  appearance  of 
oil,  and  on  cooling  forms  afoftleafy 
fubftance  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh 
colour  (litharge J.  The  proper  men- 
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ftruum  of  this  metal  is  aquafortis: 
the  vegetable  acids  h'kewife  diffolve 
it,  but  in  very  fmall  quantity  :  a 
quart  of  diftilled  vinegar  will  not 
take  up  a  dram  ;  expofed  to  the 
lleain  of  vinegar,  it  is  by  degrees 
corroded  into  a  white  .powder  fce- 
rujfc)  which  is  confiderably  more 
-eafy  of  folution.  The  calces  of  lead 
difTolve  by  heat,  in  expreffed  oils-; 
thefe  mixtures  are  the  bails  of  feve- 
ral  officinal  piafters  and  unguents. 
Cryftals  of  thi^i  metal  made  with  di- 
Itilled  vinegar  (called,  from  their 
fv/eetifii  tafte,  fugar  of  lead  ;  but 
mote  properly  plumbum  acetatum 
or  certiffa  aceiaia)  are  likewife  kept 
in  the  fliops. 

PreparatloivB  of  kad,  given  inter- 
nally, are  fuppofed  toincraffate  the 
"fluids,  abate  inflammations,  and  re- 
ilrain  venereal  deiires.  The  fugar 
is  a  ftrong  aftriqgeiit,  and  ha^Jjeen 
ufed,  it  is  faid,  with  good  fiK-cefs 
hi  hemorrhagiesj  the^fluor  albus,fe- 
minal  gleets>  &c.  A  tincture  is  re- 
commended for  the  like  purpofes; 
and  for  checking  immoderatefweats 
in  phthifical  cafes;  whence  it  has 
been  ufually  c«lled  tlnSura  antiph- 
ihijica^  The  internal  ufe  of  this 
metal  is  neverthelefs  full  of  danger, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ventured 
on  unlefs  in  defperate  cafes,*after  o- 
thcr  medicines  have  been  employed 
without  taking  effeft  :  it  often  oc- 
cafions  violent  colics  ;  and  though 
it  fliould  not  .prove  immediately 
hurtful,  its  ill  confequence«  are  fure, 
though  flow  :  tremors,  Xpafms,  or 
lingering  tabes,  190  frequently  fol- 
"low. 

The  preparations  of  lead  with  vi- 
negar are  much  ufed  externally  in 
infiammation. 

POLYPODIUM  \Butc.1  Radix. 
Folypodium  vulgare  Lin, 
Polypody  ;  the  root. 
Polypody    is   a  capillary  plant, 
growing- 00  old  v;alls,  the  trunks 
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of  decayed  trees,  &c.  That  found 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  prefcrredj 
•  though  not  feufibly  different  from 
the  others.  The  roots  are  long  and 
flender,  of  a  reddilli  brown  colour 
on  the  outfide,  greenifh  within,  full 
of  fmall  tubercles,  which :  re- 
femble  to  the  feet  of  an  infcft,; 
v/hence  the  name  of  the  plant ;  the 
tafle  of  thefe  roots  is  fweetifli  and 
naufeous. 

Polypody -has  been- employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages .;  neverthe- 
lefs its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  antients  held  it 
to  be  a  powerful  purgcr  of  melan- 
cholic humours;  by  degrees,  it  came 
to  be  eileemed  an  evacuator  of 
all  humours  in  general :  at  length 
it  was  fuppofed  only  to  gently  loofea 
the  belly  |  and  afterwards  even  this 
quality  was  denied  it  :  fucceeding 
phyficians  declared  it  to  be  aftrin- 
gent- ;  of  this  number  is  Boerhaave,, 
who  efteems  it  moderately  ftyptic 
and  antifcorbutic.  For  our  owa 
part  v/e  have  had  no  diredl  expe- 
rience of  it,  nor  is  it  employed  in 
.pradlice :  it  is  probable  that  (as 
Junckei  fuppofes)  the  frelb  root  may 
loofen  the  belly,  and  that  it  has  not 
this  effe<Sl  wh<;n  dry. 

5POMPHOLYX  ISuec.-] 
This  is  an  im.pure  calx  of  zinc-s 
produced^ki -the  furnaces  where  cop- 
per is  made  into  brafs  by  calamines 
the  ore  of  zinc.  It  is  found  adhe- 
ring to  the  covers  of  the  cruciblesj, 
&c.  either  in  form  of  thin  .crufl:s,  or 
of  alight  dovy^ny  matter,  generally 
of  a  pure  white  colour,  tho'  fome= 
times  yellowilh. 

^-OPITLUS  \jBrun.1  Geimna. 

Populus  nigcr  Lin. 

The  black  poplar  ;  its  buds- 

The  black  poplar  is  a  large  tree^ 

growing  wild  in  watery  places  ;  it  is 

eafily   raifed,    and  very    s^uick  of 

growth.  The  ^oup^  buds  or  rudi- 
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Jnents  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  abound  with 
k  yellow,  unctuous,  odorous  juice. 
They  have  hitherto  been  employed 
chiefly  in  an  ointment,  which  recei- 
ved its  name  from  thenn  ;  tho'  they 
arecertainlycapabieof  being  applied 
to  other  purpoles  :  a  tin(?ture  of 
them  made  in  reftiiicd  fpirit  yields 
when  infpiffated  a  fragrant  refm  fu- 
perior  to  many  of  thofe  brought 
from  abrpado 

POR TULACA  IBrun.-]   Her- 
ha,  femen. 
■   Portulaca  ohracea  Lin. 

Purflane  ;  the  herb  and  feed. 

This  herb  iS  Cultivated  in  gardens 
for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds  are  rank- 
ed among  the  leffer  cold  feeds,  and 
have  fometimes  been  employed  in  e- 
tnulfions  and  the  like,  along  with 
the  others  of  that  clafs. 

PRIMULA  ISucc,']  Flares  ra- 
dix. 

Primula  "verh  Lin. 

Primrofe  •>  the  flower  and  root. 

This  is  a  low  plant,  growing  wild 
jn  woods  and  hedges,  and  producing 
pale  yellow  flowers  in  the  fpring. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous 
taltc.  The  roots  are  lightly  bitter, 
with  a  kind  of  aromatic  flavour, 
fomewhat  refembling  anife-feeds  ; 
their  expreffed  juice,  purified  by 
fettling,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a 
llernutatory.  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable,  but  very  weak  flavour:  an 
infufion  of  them  in  wine, 'and  a  fpi- 
rit diftilled  from  them,  are  employed 
in  fome  places  as  cordial  and  ner- 
vine. .   • 

PRUNELLA  IBrun.']  Herha. 

Prunella  'Vulgaris  Lin.' 

Self-heal ;  the  plant. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
sSows  and  paflure  grounds,  nnd  pro- 
duces ti'iick  fpikes  of  purplifli  flov/- 
vcrs  during  the  httg?   |>art  of  tks 


fummer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
roughiih  talle  :  and  hence  ftands 
recommended  in  heiiiorrhagles  and 
alvine  fluxes:  it  has  been  principal- 
ly celebrated  as  a  vulnerary,  whence 
its  name;  and  in  gargarifms  for 
aphthae  and  inflammations  of  the  • 
fauces. 

PRUNUM    GALLICUM 

\_Lond.  ]    Frudus. 

Prunus  domejiica  Lin, 

The  common  prune. 

The  medical  effe(?t;s  of  the  com- 
mon prunes  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gently  loofcn  the  belly';  which  they 
perform  by  lubricating  the  pafiagr, 
and  foftening  the  excrement.  They 
are  of  confiderable  ffcrvice  in  co- 
ftivenefs,  accompanied  with  heat  or 
irritation,  which  the  more  Simula- 
ting caitharticis  woiikl  tend  to  aggra- 
va^f  J  where  prunes  are  not  of  them- 
felvcs  fufhcient,  theii-  efl'efts  may  b^ 
promoted  by  joining  them  with  a 
little  rhubarb  or  the  like  ;  to  which 
tfiay  be  added  fome  carminative  in- 
gredient to  prevent  their  occafion- 
ing  fiat;ilencies. 

PRUNUxM    SYLVESTRE 

ILond.] 
'  Prunus  fpinoja  Lin 

The  floe. 

Thefe  have  a  very  rough  auflerc 
tafte,  efpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frbfl;s.  Tiie  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit,  irlfpiffated  to  a 
proper  confidence,  is  called  acacva 
Germanica,  and  ufually  fdld  in  thfe 
flibps  for  the  true  Egyptian  acacia  : 
it  is  equally  aftringent  with  the  E- 
gyptiiin  fort ;  but  has  more  of  a 
iharp  or  tartiih  taftc,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fweetifli  relifli  of  the  6- 
ther.  A  conferve  of  the  fruit  is  di-^' 
reeled  by  the  London  college. 

PSYLLIUM  ISuee.}  Smert. 
Plantago  pfyllium  Lirf, 
Fleawort ;  the  feeds. ' 
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This  J8  a  fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
foinetimes  met  with  in  our  gardens  : 
it  dift'ers  from  the  common  plantapes 
in  having  its  ftalks  branched,  with 
leaves  upon  them;  hence  it  is  named 
bv  Ray  plantago  cauYifera.  I'he 
feeds  have  been  ufually  brought  from 
the  fouth  of  France  ;  they  are  fmail> 
but  fuppofed  to  refemble  in  fhape  a 
Ilea,  wliCnce  the  Englifh  name  of 
the  plant.  Thefe  feeds  have  a  nau- 
feous,  mucilaginous  tafte  ;  boiled  in 
\vater,  they  yield  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  mucilage,  which  isfome- 
timcs  ufed  in  emollient  glyi^ers 
and  the  like.  Alpinus  relates, 
that  among  the  Egyptians  this  mu- 
cilage is  given  in  ardent  fevers,  and 
that  it  generally  either  loofens  the 
belly  or  promotes  fweat. 

PTARMICA    l^Brun.-]    Radix. 

Achillea  ptarniica  Lin. 

8necze-wort ;  the  root. 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths  and 
in  moifl  Ihady  places  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid  fraell,  and  a  hot  biting 
tafte  :  chewed  they  occafion  a  plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  ialiva  ;  and  when 
powdered  and  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
provoke  ineezing.  Thefe  are  the 
only  intentions  to  which  they  have 
been  ufually  applied. 

P  U  L  E  G  I U  M  ILoncl  Ed.1 

Ilerha^  jlos. 

Mentha  pulegium  Lin. 
Penny-royal  the  flower. 
This  plant   grows  fpotaneoufly, 
.  in    feveral    parts    of    England    on 
molft    commons,    and    in    watery 
places  ;  creeping  upon  the  ground, 
and  ftriking  roots  at  the  joints.  Our 
markets  have  been   foi:  fometime 
fupplied  with  a  garden  fort,  which  is 
•  larger  than  theother,  and  grows  up- 
right. 

Pennyroyal  is  a  wanti,  pungent 


herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimtlat 
to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and  lefs  a- 
greeable  :  it  has  long  been  held  in 
great  efteerft  as  an  aperient  and  de- 
oblltuent,  particularly  in  hyfteric 
complaints,  and  fuppre&ons  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  diftilled  water  is  gene- 
rally ufed,  or  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
Water  and  reftified  fpirit  extraft  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infufion,  and 
likewife  elevate  the  greateft  part  of 
them  in  diftillation. 

In  the  fhops  are  kept  a  fimple  wa- 
ter, a  fpirit,  and  an  eflential  oil  ob- 
tained from  this  vegetable.  But 
under  any  form  it  is  now  lefs  fre- 
quently  employed  than  formerly. 

PULMONARIA  MACULO- 
SA  IBrun.']  Herba. 

Pulmonaria  officinalis  Lin. 

Spotted  lung-wort  ;   the  leaves,. 

This  is  met  with  in  our  gardens  : 
the  leaves  are  of  a  green  colour  fpot- 
ted  with  white;  of  an  harbaceons 
fomewhat  mucilaginous  taile,  with- 
out any  fmell.  -i  hey  ftand  recom- 
mended agalnft  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
phthilis,  and  other  fimilar  difordersj 
experience,  however,  gives  little 
countenance  to  thefe  virtues,  nor 
does  the  prefent  practice  expedi. 
them, 

PtJLSATILLA         KIGRI 

CANS  lEd'\  Herha  cum  fore, 

Anemone  pratenfts  Lin. 

Meadow  anemone. 

This  is  the  moll  acrid  of  the  ane» 
monies  ;  and  is  recommended  bv  Dr 
Stoerk,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  diftilled  water,  or  five 
grains  of  thfe  extraft,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  venereal  nodes,  pains,  ul" 
ceris  with  caries,  chronic  eruptions, 
amenorrhoea,  various  chronic  affec- 
ftionsofthe  eye,  particularly  blind- 
Hefs  from  cbfcurities  of  the  cor- 
Res,     Its  common  effeftg  ate  nau- 
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fea  or  vomiting,  an  augmented  dif- 
charge  of  urine,  diarrhgsa,  and  iu- 
creafed  pain  at  firfl:  in  the  affected 

part. 

PYRETHP.UM  ZLond.  Ed.-] 
Hadix. 

Anthevus  pyrdhrum  Lin. 

Pellitory  of  Spain  ;  the  root. 

This  plant,  though  a  native  of  the 
warm  climates,  bears  the  ordinary 
winters  of  this,  and  often  flowers 
fucceffively  from  Chriftmas  to  May  ; 
the  roots  alfo  grow  larger  with  us 
than  thofe  with  which  the  fhops  are 
ufually  lupplied  from  abroad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfibie 
fmell;  its  talle  is  very  hot  and  acrid, 
but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum  ;  the 
juice  cxprefledfrom  it  has  fcarce-ly  any 
acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo 
pungent  when  frefh  as  after  it  has 
been  dried.  Water,  ailifted  by  heat, 
extracts  feme  ihare  of  itstafte  ;  rec- 
tified fpirit,  the  whole  ;  neither  of 
them  elevat-e  any  thing  in  dillilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyreth- 
rum  in  the  prefent  pradlice  is  as  a 
mafticatory,  for  promoting  the  lali- 
val  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid  hu- 
mours from  the  head  and  neighbour- 
ing parts  \  by  this  means  it  often  re- 
lieves the  toothach,  fome  kinds  of 
pains  of  the  head,  and  lethargic 
complaints. 

QUASSIA  [ZW.  Ed.-\  Us- 
uuvriy  cortex,  radix. 

^ajfia  amara  Lin. 

Quafly ;  the  wood,  bark,  and 
root. 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  man's  arm  ;  its  wood  is  whitifh, 
becoming  yellowifh  by  expofuie  to 
the  air.  It.  has  a  thin,  grey,  fifl'ured 
brittle  bark,  v;hich  is  deemed  in  Su- 
rinam more  powerful  than  thewood. 
.Quafly  has  no  fenfibie  odour,  but  is 
one  of  the  moll  intenfe,  durable, 
purebitteis  known.  Its  infufion, d?- 


cpfliion,  and  tinfture,  are  almofl.  c- 
qually  bitter  and  yellowifli,  and  not 
blackened  by  a  chalybeate. 

It  was  much  ufed  iji  a  fatal  fever 
in  Surinam,  and  is  faid  to  be  effec- 
ti:ai  in  fuppreiling  vomiting. 

It  is  faid  to  be  kfs  antifeptic  than 
Peruvian  bark  ;  but,  like  Colombo, 
another  pure  bitter,  it  preferves  bile 
longer  .from  putrefaftion.  The 
bell  form  is  that  of  pills  of  the  e» 
tra6{:. 

■QUERCUS  ILond.Ed.-}  .Car^ 
.(ex. 

.^ercus  roiur  L'ln, 

rOak  tree  ;  the  bark. 

This  bark  is  a  llrong  aftriKgenti 
and  hence  ilands  recommended  in 
haemorrhagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  o- 
ther  preternatural  or  immoderate  fe- 
cretions ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  fomc- 
times  attended  with  good  efFedis. 
Some  have  alleged,  that  by  the  ufe 
of  this  bark  every  purpofe  can  be 
anfwercd  which  may  be  obtained 
from  Peruvian  bark.  But  after  fe- 
veral  very  fair  trials,  we  have  by 
Ko  means-found  tkis  to  be  the  ca,fe» 

RADIX  INDICA  LOPEZI- 

ANA  [£rf.] 

Radix  Indlcii  a  Joanne  Lopez  de^ 
novunata,  Gaulii  jldverfaria. 

Indian,  or  Lopez  root. 

The  tree  is  unknown.  Neithe? 
the  woody  or  cortical  part  of  the 
root  has  any  remarkable  fenfibie  qua- 
lity. A  flight  bitternefs  is  percep- 
tible, and  it  is  recommended,  like 
fimarouba,  in  diarrhoeas  even  of  the 
colliquative  kind,  in  half-dram  dofes 
four  times  a-day.  Little  of  this 
root  h;is  been  brought  to  Europe  : 
but  fome  of  thofe  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  employing  it,  fpeak 
in  very  high  terms  of  the  efl"e£ts  ob< 
tained.from  it. 

RAPIiANUS 
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RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS 
ILond.  Ed.-]  Radix. 

Cochleana  armorac'ia  Lin. 

Horfe-radifli  root. 

This  plant    is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river    fides,  and  other 
moift  placesj  for  medicinal  and  cu- 
linary ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens; it  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely 
perfefts  its  feeds  in  this  country. 
Horfe-radifh  root  has  a  quick  pun- 
gent fmell,  and  a  penetrating  acrid 
tafte;    it    neverthelefs  contains    in 
certain  veffels  a  fweet  juice,  which 
fometimes  exudes  upon  the  furface. 
By  drying,  it  lofcs  all  its  acrimony, 
becoming  firft  fweetiih,  and   after- 
ward* almoll  infipid :  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  covered  with  fand,  it  re- 
tains its  qualities  for  a  confiderable 
time.     The  medical,  effects  of  this 
root  are,  to  ftimulate  the  follds,  at- 
tenuate the  fluids,  and  promote  the 
lluid  fecretions  :  it  feems  to  extend 
its  aftion  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  affedl  the  minuteft  glands.     It 
has  frequently  done  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  fcurvies  and  othef  chronic 
difordera,  proceeding  from  a  vifcL- 
dity  of  the  juices,  or  obftru6tions  of 
the  excretory  dufts.    Sydenham  re- 
commends  it   likewife  in  dropfies, 
particularly  chofe  which  fometimes 
foUov.'  intermittent   fevers.      Both 
water  and  reftlfied  fpirit  extraft  the 
virtues  of  this  root  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diiltUation:  along^ 
with  the  aqueous  fluid,  an  effential 
oil  arifes,  poiTeffing  the  whole  tafte 
and  pungency   of  the  horfe-radifh. 
From  this  root,  the  fpiritus  raphani 
compofitus  derives  its  name,,  and  no 
inconfiderable  fliare  of  its  activity, 

REALGAR,  a  foflil  compofed 
of  arfenie  and  fulphur.  Vide  Ar- 
senicum. 

RESINA  ALBA.  Vide  Tere- 
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RHABARBARUM    ILond. 

Ed.  1    Radix. 

Rheum  palmatum  Lin. 
Rhubarb  ;  the  root. 
ThTs  plant,  which  is  of  the  dock 
kind,,  grows  fpoataneoufly  in  Chi- 
na, and  endwres  the  colds  of  our 
climate.  Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are 
met  with  in  the  fhops.  The  firft  ii 
imported  from  Turkey  and  Ruflia,in 
roundifh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of 
each;  they  are  externally  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  on  cutting  appear  varie- 
gated with  lively  reddifli  ftreaks. 
The  other,  which  is  lefs  efteemedj, 
comes  principally  from  China  in 
longifli  piecJes,  harder,  heavier,  and' 
more  compact  than  the  foregoing. 
The  firft  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dryg 
is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  worm- 
eaten  ;  the  fecond  is  lefs  fubjeft  to 
thefe  inconveniences.  Some  of  the 
more  induftrious  artifts  are  faid  to» 
fill  up  the  worm-holes  with  certain 
mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide 
of  the  damaged  pieces  with  powder 
of  the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and 
fometimes  with  cheaper  materials  : 
this  is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effec- 
txially  to  impafe  upon  the  buyerj^ 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and  fo- 
lid,  but  not  fiirtty  ;  that  it  be  eafily 
pulverifable,  and  appear,  when  pow- 
dered, of  afine  brightyellowcolour; 
that  upon  being  chewed,  it  impart 
to  thefpitlle  afaffron  tinge,  without 
proving  flimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the 
.mouth.  Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bit- 
terifh,  and  fomewhat  aftringent  r 
the  fmell  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence  or 
irritation,  and  may  be  given  with, 
fafety  even  to  pregnant  women  and 
to  children.  In  fome  people,  how- 
ever, it  always  occafions  fever e  gri- 
ping. Bciidea  its  purgative  quality, 
••        .       -  it. 
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it  is  celebrated  zi  aa  aftnngent, 
by  wKich  it  ftrengthens  the  tone  of 
the  ftomach,  and  intefltines,  and 
proves  ufefiil  in  diarrhoea  and  difor- 
dera  proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the 
fibres.  Rhubarb  in  fubi^ance  ope- 
rates more  powerfully  as  a  cathartic 
than  any  of  the  preparations  of  it. 
Watery  tinftures  purge  more  than 
the  fpirituous  ones;  "whilft  the  lat- 
ter contain  in  greater  perfedtion 
the  aromatic,  aftringent,  and  corro- 
borating virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The 
dofe,  when  intended  as  a  purga- 
tive^ is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or 
more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the  Eaft 
India  fort,  though  this  laft  is  for 
fome  purpofes  at  leafl  equal  to  the 
other  J  it  is  manifeltly  more  aftrin- 
gent, but  has  fomewhat  lels  of  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Tinftures  drawn 
from  both  with  rectified  fpirit,  have 
aearly  the  fame  tafte :  on  diftilling 
off  the  menftruum,  the  extraft  left 
from  the  tin£lare  of  the  Eaft:  India 
rhubarb  proved  confiderably  the 
ftrongeft.  They  are  both  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fame  climate,  and  pro- 
bably the  roots  of  the  fame  plant  ta- 
ken up  at  different  feafons,  or  cured 
in  a  different  manner. 

Rhubarb  is  now  raifed  in  Britain 
equal  to  any  that  is  imported. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
drug  are,  a  watery  and  a  vinous  in- 
fufion,  a  fintple  and  a  compound 
tinifture.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
different  compofitions,  fuch  as  the 
elixir  ex  aloe  et  rheo,  the  pilulx  fty- 
machicx,  and  fo^le  others. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTI- 
CUS.     Vide  Spina  Cervina. 

RHAPONTICUM  [i2o/}.]  Ra- 
dix-' 

Rheum,  rapontkum  Lin, 
|lhapontic;  the  roots. 
Riiapontic  is  a  large  roundifh- 


leaved  plant,  growing  wild  oh  the 
mountain  Rhodope  in  Thrace,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe, 
about  the  year  1610,  by  Alpinuss 
it  beafs  the  havdeft  winters  of  this 
climate,'  and  is  not  uijfrequent  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  The  root  of 
this  plant  (which  appears  evidently 
to  have  been  the  rhubarb  of  the  an- 
tients)  is  by  forjie  confounded  with 
the  modern  rhubarb,  though  confi- 
derably different  both  in  appearance 
and  quality.  The  rhapontic  is  ofV 
dulky  colour  on  the  furface,  of  a 
ioofe  fpongy  texture;  confiderably 
more  aftringent,  but  lefs  purgative 
than  rhubarb  ;  with  this  laft  inten- 
tion, two  or  three  drams  arc  requir- 
ed for  a  dofe. 


RHODODENDRON  [^/.] 
Herha, 

Rhododendron  chryfanthum  Liu. 

Rhododendron  J-  the  herb. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Siberia^ 
where  a  weak  infufion  of  it  is  ufed 
as  tea.  The  Siberians  ufe  a  kind  of 
decodlion  of  it  in  rheumatifm  and 
gout.  They  put  about  two  drams 
of  the  dried  ftirub  in  an  earthen  pot, 
with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  near  a  boiling  heat 
for  a  night,  and  this  they  take  in 
the  morning.  It  is  faid  to  occafion 
heat,  thirft,  a  degree  of  delirium, 
and  a  ppculiar  creeping-like  fenfa- 
tion  in  the  parts  affeiled.  The  ufe 
of  liquids  is  not  allowed  during  its 
operation,  as  this  is  apt  to  induce 
vomiting.  In  a  few  hours  the  pain 
and  difagreeable  fymptoms  are  relie- 
ved, and  it  is  faid  two  or  three  do- 
les generally  complete  the  cure.  The 
powder  has  alfo  been  ufed  iii  dofes 
of  a  few  grains. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  fo  little  em- 
ployed in  Britain,  that  it  has  no 
place  in  the  JLondon  pharmacoposia  ; 
But  in  fome  cafes  in  which  it  has 
been  ufed  at  Edinburgh, it  has  been 
produi5ti?e  of  good  effedls ;  and  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly  it  is  now  Introduced  into 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceia,  as 
well  as  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  Rof- 
fica,  where  it  had  firil  a  place. 

RIBES  NIGRUM  [L<3«^.] 
Fru^us. 

Riles  nigrutn  Lin. 
Black  currants, 

RIBES  RUBRUM  [Zo«^.] 
Frudus. 

Ribes  rulrum  Lin. 

Red  currants  ;  the  berry. 

Thefe  have  a  cool  acidulous fweet 
taile,  fufficiently  agreeable  both  to 
the  palate  and  llomach. 

The  blackcurrants  are  the  balis 
of  an  officinal  fyrup,  and  an  infpif- 
fatedjuice,  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  recent  ca- 
tarrhs, attended  with  flight  fore 
throat. 

RICINUS   ILond.  Ed.^  Semen. 

Ricinus  communis  Lin. 

Palma  Chrilli ;  the  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  nuts  about  the 
fize  of  fmall  beans  :  and  are,  like 
the  bitter  almonds,  deleterious.  The 
oil,  commonly  called  nut  or  callor 
oil,  is  got  by  expreffion,  retains 
fomewliat  of  the  mawkifhnefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  nut :  but  is,  in  ge- 
neral, a  fafe  and  mild  laxative  in 
cafes  where  we  wifti  to  avoid  irrita* 
tion,  as  in  thofe  of  colic,  calculus, 
gonorrhoea,  &c.  and  fome  likewifc 
ufe  it  as  a  purgative  in  worm-cafes. 
Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  common- 
ly anfwers  with  an  adult,  and  a  dram 
or  two  with  an  infants 

An  oil  of  an  inferior  kind,  but 
poffefring-  nearly  the  fame  qualities, 
is  obtained  by  boiling. 

With  many,  the  averfion  to  oil  in 
its  pure  ftate  is  fo  great,  that  this 
purgative  cannot  be  taken  without 
great  reluftance  ;  and  accordingly 
different  modes  of  taking.it  have 
been  propofed.  Some"  prefer  taking 


it  fwimming  on  a  glafs  of  water  or 
peppermint  water,  or  in  the  form  of 
emulfion,  with  mucilage,  or  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  rura.  Sometimes 
it  is  neceffary  to  increafe  its  aftivity 
by  the  addition  of  fome  other  pur-i 
gative.  And  with  this  view,  nothing 
anfwers  better  than  a  fmall  quantity 
of  tinfture  of  jalap,  or  compound 
tinfture  of  fenna. 

ROSA  DAMASCJENA 

l^Lond.  Ed.']    Petalum. 

Rofa  centifolia  Lin. 

The  damaflc  rofe  ;  the  petal. 

This  elegant  flower  is  common  m. 
our  gardens.  Its  fmell  is  very  plea- 
fant  and  almoft  univerfally  admired  j 
its  tafte  bitterifh  arid  fubacrid.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  S 
fmall  portion  of  butyraceous  oii, 
whofe  flavour  exaftly  refembles  that 
of  the  rofes.  This  oil,  and  the  di- 
fl:illed  v/ater,  are  very  ufeful  anda- 
greeable  cordials.  Hofi"man  ftrongly 
recommends  them  as  of  fingular  effi- 
cacy for  railing  the  ftrength,  cheer- 
ing and  recruiting  the  fpirits,  and 
allaying  pain  ;  which  they  perforra 
without  railing  any  heat  in  thecoa«> 
.ftitution,  rather  abating  it  when  in- 
ordinate. '  Damallc  rofes,  befjdes 
their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 
refides  in  their  volatile  parts,  have  a 
mildly  purgative  one,  which  remains 
entire  in  the  decoftion  left  after  the 
diftillatioH :  this  with'  a  proper 
quantity  of  fugar,  forms  ah  agree* 
able  laxative  fyrup,  which  has  long 
kept  its  place  in  the  (hops. 

ROSA  RUBRA  ILond.  Md.1 
Petalum. 

Rofa  gaUica  Lin. 

The  red  rofe  ;  the  petal. 

This  has  very  little  of  the.fra" 
grance  of  the  foregoing  pale  ,  fort  j 
and  inilead  of  its' purgative  quality, 
a  mild  gratefully  aftringent  one,'e- 
fpecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed :  this  is  confiderably  improved,  by 
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liafty  exficcation ;  but  both  the  a- 
jlringency  and  colour  are  impaired 
by  flow  drying.  In  the  fhops  are 
prepared  a  conferve,  an  infufion,  a 
honey,  and  a  fyrup  oSthis  flower. 

ROSMARINUS  ILond.  Ed.J 
Cacumen,  jlos, 

Mofmar'mus  officinalis  Lin-. 

Rofenlary  ;  the  top  and  flower. 

This  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
spjj  the  foutheili  parts  of  Francs, 
^vhere  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
ypon  dry  gravelly  grounds-;  in  the 
like  foils  it  thrives  beftwith  us,  and 
likewife  proves  ftronger  in  fmell 
than  %vhen  produced-  in  moiit  rich 
ones :  this  obfervation  obtains  in  al- 
moll  all  the  aromatic  plants. 

Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte,. 
approachingto  thofeof lavender: the 
leaves  and  tender  tops  are  ftrongeft  ;. 
next  to  thefe  the  cup  of  the  flower  ; 
the  flowers  themfelves  are  confider- 
ablythe  weakeft,- but  inoft  pleafant. 
Aqueous  liquors  extracl  a  great 
iliare  of  the  virtues  of  rofemary 
leaves  by  infufion,  and  elevate  them 
in  diftillation  ;  along. with  the  water 
arifes  a  confiderable  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  an  agreeable  ftrong  pe- 
netrating fmell.  Pure  fpirit  extrafts 
in  great  perfection  the  whole  aroma- 
tic flavour  of  the  rofemary,  and  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it  in  diitillation  ; 
hence  the  refinous  mafs  left  upon 
abitrafting  the  fpirit,  proves  an  ele- 
gant aromatic,  very  rich  in  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  the  plant.  The 
flowers  of  rofemary  give  over  great 
part  of  their  flavour  iiv  diflillatit)n 
ivith  pure  fpirit  ;  by  watery  liquors,, 
their  fragrance  is  much  injured  ;  by 
heating,  deftroyed.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  rofemary  are,  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  a  fpirit  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  Hungary  iva- 
Ur  J  the  tops  are  alfo  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  tindture 
<of  lavender,  and  fome  other  formu- 
la 


RUBIA  ILond.  Ed.'l  RudU. 

Rubia  t'mSiorum  Lin. 

Madder  ;,  the  root. 

Madder  is  ra+fed  in  fom.e  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes  :  it 
WES  fcvrmerly  cultivated- among  us^ 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dy- 
ers, who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  little 
or  no  fmell,  and  a  fweetifli  taftej^ 
mix^d  v\nth  a  little  bitternefs.  The^ 
virtues  attributed  to  it  are  thofe  of  a' 
detergent  and  aperient. ;  whence  it 
has  been  u-fually  ranked  among  the 
opening  roots,  and  recommended  iR 
obftruftions  of  the  vifcera,  particu- 
larly of  the  kidneys;  in  coagulations 
of  the  blood  from  falls  or  bruifes, 
in  the  jaundice,,  and  beginning  drop- 
fies. 

It  is  obfervable,-  that  this  rooty 
tak^n  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of 
a  deep  red  colour  ;  and  In  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfatlions,  we  have  aju 
account  of  its  producing  a  like  ef- 
feft  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who 
had  it  mixed  with  their  food  :  all 
the  bones,  particularly  the  more  fo- 
lid  ones,  were  changed,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  to  a  deep  redp 
but  neither  the  flefliy  or  cartilagi- 
nous parts  fufl^ered  any  alteration  : 
fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in 
water  for  many  weeks  together,  and 
afterwards  fteeped  and  boiled  in  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  loll  none  of  their  co- 
lour, nor  comm^unicated  any  tinge 
to  the  liquors.  The  colouring  part 
of  this  root  appears  therefore  to  be 
poffefled  of  great  fubtility  of  parts  ; 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem  to 
defervc  inquiry. 

Some  ufe  it  in  half- dram  dofes  fe- 
veral  times  a  day  as  an  emraena-' 
goguc 

RUBUS  ID^US  ILond.-^ 
FfuBus. 

Riibus  idaus  Lin, 

Rafpberry  ;  the  fruit, 
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Tliis  fhrub  is  common  in  our  gar- 
<i?.cnsj  and  lias  likewife,in  fome  parts 
t)f  England  been  found  wild  ;  it 
fiowers  in  May;  and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  July.  Rafpberrics  have  a  pleafant 
fweet  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
culiarly grateful  flavour;  on  account 
of  wliicb  tliey  are  chiefly  valued. 
As  to  their  virtues,  they  moderately 
quench  thirft,  abate  heat,ftrengthen 
the  vifceia,  and  promote  the  natural 
excretions.  An  agreeable  fyrup, 
prepared  from  the  juice  is  direiled 
to  be  kept  in  the  ihops. 

RUBUS  NIGEIl  [-go/}] 
iSacca. 

Rulus frttilcofus  Lm. 

The  bramble  ;  the  frtiit. 

This  fhrub  is  fi-equently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a  faint  tafte,  without 
?aiy  of  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
foregoing  ;  the  leaves  are  foniewhat 
aftringent. 

They  enfer  no  officinal  compo'fi- 
tion,  are  rarely  directed  in  praftice, 
and  hence  have  now  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

RUSCUS  \_Bnin.']  Radix, 

Kufcus  aculeatus  Lin. 

Butcher's  broonn  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a  foft  fweetifli  tafte, 
which  is  followed  by  a  bitterifh  one': 
it  is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots ; 
and  with  this  intention  is  fometimes 
made  an  ingredient  in'apozems  and 
diet -drinks,  for  opening  flight  ob- 
ftructiens  of  the  vifcera,  purifying 
the  blood  and  juices,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  feeretions. 

RUT  A  ILond.  EJ.1 
Riiia  graveolens  Lin, 
Rue  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  fmall  flirubby  plant,  met 
with  in  gardens,  where  it  flowers  in 

LI: 


June,  and  holds  its  green  leaves  alt 
the  winter  ;  we  frequently  find  in 
the  markets  a  narrow-leaved  fort, 
which  is  cultivated  by  fome  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other,  on  account  of 
its  leaves  appearing  variegated  du- 
ring the  winter  with  white  ftieaks. 

Rue  has  a  ftrong  ungrateful  fmellj, 
Kud  a  bitteriih,  penetrating  tafte  ; 
the  leaves,  \^'hen  in  full  vigour,  arc 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  in 
flame  and  blifter  the  fl<in,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
ft'imuiating,  attenuating,  and  deter- 
gent"; and  hence,  incold,  phlegma- 
tic habits,  they  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, diflblve  tenacious  juices,  open 
©bftruilions  of  the  excretory  glands, 
and  promote   the    fluid  fecretions. 

The  vvritersoE  the  materia  medica 
in  general  have  entettained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its  prai- 
fes;  particularly  of  the  eflential  oil, 
and  the  diftilled  water  cohobated 
or  rediftilled  feveral  times  from  frefti 
parcels  of  the  herb;  after  fomewhat 
extravagantly  commending  other 
waters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he 
adds  with  regard  to  that  of  rue, 
that  the  greateft  commendations  he 
can  beftow  upon  it  fall  fliort  of  its 
merit:"  What  medicine  (fayshe)  can: 
be  more  efficacious  for  promoting- 
fweatand  perfpiration,  for  the  cure 
of  the  hyfteri-c  paffioii,  and  of  epi-^ 
lepfies,  and  for  expelling  poifon."" 
Whatever  fervice  me  may  be  of  in 
the  two  laft  cafes, "  it  oindoubtedly 
has  its  ufe  in  the  others  :  the  coho- 
bated v^^ater,  however,  is  not  the 
moft  efllicacious  preparation  of  it. 
An  extraft  made  by  reftified  fpirit 
contains,  in  .a  fmall  compafs,  the 
v/hole  virtues  of  the  rue ;  this  men= 
ftruum  taking  up  by  infufion  all  the 
pungency  and  flavour  of  the  plant, 
and  elevating  nothing  in  diftlllation„ 
With  water,  it;S  peculiar  flavour  and 
'  warmth. 
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warmth  arife  ;  the  bitternefs,  and  a 
confiderable  Ihare  of  the  pungency, 
remaining  behind. 

.  The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
tue  now  retained  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias is  the  extradl :  but  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  myrrh,  aijd  fome  other  coni- 
^pofitions. 

SABINA.r^o«J.  EJ,2  Folium. 

y-un'tperus  fahina  Lin. 

Savin  ;  the  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  fhrub,  cloth- 
ed with  fmall,  fomewhat  prickly, 
leaves:  it  does  not  produce  fruit  till 
very  old,  and  henee  has  been  gene- 
rally reputed  barren.  The  leaves 
have  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte  ; 
and  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell:  di- 
Hilled  with  water,  they  yield  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  in  larger  quantity,  as 
Hoffman  obferves,  than  any  other 
known  vegetable,  the  turpentine 
.tree  alone  excepted. 

Savin  is  a  warm,  irritating,  ape- 
tient  medicine, capableof  promoting 
fw.eaj^  urine,  and  all  the  glandular 
fecretions.  The  dillilled  oil  is  one 
of  the  moll  powerful  emmena- 
gogues ;  and  is  found  of  fervice  in 
obilruftions  of  the  uterus  or  other 
vifcera,  prpceeding  from  a  laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  veffels,  or  a 
fluggifh  indifpofition  of  the  juices. 

The  powder  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  confuming  venereal  warts. 

The  effential  oil  and  a  watery  ex- 
traft  are  kept  in  the  (hops;  and,  as 
>vell  as  the  rue,  the  favin  is  Hkewife 
an  ingredient  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  myrrh. 

SACCHARUM  NON  PURI- 
FICATUM  ILond.-] 
Brown  fugar. 

SACCHARUM  PURIFICA- 
TIIM,  five  Bis  cocTUM  [XonJ.3 

Double  refined  fugar^ 


SACCHARUM     CANTUM 
ALBUM  ET  RUB  RUM  [i?o/i.] 
Sugar-candy,  white  and  brown. 

Sugar  is  the  effential  fait  of  the 
arundo  faccharifera,  a  beautiful  large 
cane  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  fome  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Weft,  and  cultivated 
there  in  great  quantity.  The  ex- 
preffed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime-water, 
without  which  it  does  notaffuniethe 
form  of  a  true  fugar,  and  boiled 
down  to  a  due  conliftence  ;  when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
grofler  unftuous  matter,  called 
treacle  or  melaffes.  This,  as  yet 
impure  or  brown  fugar,  is  farther 
purified  in  conical  moulds,  by 
fpreading  moill  clay  on  the  upper 
broad  furface  :  the  v/atery  moifture, 
flcwlypercolating  through  the  mafs, 
carries  with  it  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  remains  of  the  treacly  matter. 
This  clayed  fugar,  imported  from 
America,  is  by  our  refiners  diffolved 
in  water,  the  folution  clarified  by 
boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and  de- 
fpumation,  and  after  due  evapora- 
tion poured  into  moulds:  as  foon  as 
the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
fluid  part  (trained  off,  the  furface  Is 
covered  with  molft  clay  as  before. 
The  fugar,  thus  once  refined,  by  a 
repetition  of  theprocefs  becomesthe 
double-refined  fugar  of  the  (liops. 
The  candy,  or  cryilals,  are  prepared 
by  boiling  down  folutlons  of  fugar 
to  a  certain  pitch,  and  then  remo- 
ving them  into  a  hot  room,  with 
flicks  fet  acrofs  the  veffcl  for  the 
fugar  to  {lioot  on  :  thefe  cryflals 
prove  of  a  white  or  brown  colour, 
according  as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
impure. 

The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a  fweet  are 

fufficiently  well  known.  Theimpure 

forts  contain  an  unctuous  or  oily 
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matter ;  In  eonfcqucncc  of  which 
they  prove  emollient  and  laxative. 
The  cryftals  are  moft  difficult  of  fo- 
lution;  and  hence  are  propereft 
where  this  foft  lubricating  fweet 
is  wanted  to  diffolve  flowly  in  the 
mouth. 

SAGAPENUM  ILoml  Ed.-\ 

Gumml  refina. 

Sagapenum,  the  gum  refin. 

Tliis  is  a  concrete  juice  brought 
from  Alexandria,  either  in  dillinc^: 
tearSj  or  run  together  in  large  maf- 
fes.  It  is  outwardly  of  a  yellowifh 
colour  ;  internally,  fomev\-hat  paler, 
and  clear  like  horn ;  it  grows  foft 
on  being  handled,  and  Hicks  to 
the  fingers  :  its  tafle  is  hot  and  bit- 
ing ;  the  fmell  difagreeable,byfome 
refembled  to  that  of  a  leek,  by  o- 
thers  to  a  mixture  of  afafcetida  and 
galbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobftruent ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  prefcribed  either  alone  or  in 
conjuniStion  with  ammoniacum  or 
galbanum,  for  opening  obftruftions 
of  the  vifcera,  and  in  hyfterical  dif- 
orders  arifing  from  a  deficiency  of 
themenibual  purgations.  It  like- 
wife  promotes  expectoration,  and 
proves  of  confiderable  fervice  in 
fome  kinds  of  afthmas  and  chronic 
catarrh,  where  the  lungs  are  oppref- 
fed  by  vifcid  phlegm.  It  is  moft 
commodioufly  given  in  the  form  of 
pills  ;  from  two  or  three  grains  to 
half  a  dram  may  be  given  every 
night  or  oftener,  and  continued  for 
fome  time.  When  fagapenum  is 
fcarce,  the  druggifts  ufually  fupply 
its  place  with  the  larger  and  darker 
coloured  mafTes  of  bdellium,  broken 
Into  pieces ;  which  are  not  eafily 
diil:inguifhed  from  It. 

Sagapenum  was  an  Ingredient  in 
the  com.pound  powder  of  myrrh,  e- 
ledluary  of  bay-berries,  mithridate 
and  theriaca  of  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia. 


But  from  fuch  of  thefe  formulae 
as  are  ftill  retained  It  Is  now  rejec- 
ted. It  enters  the  gum  pills  of  the 
London  college;  but  it  has  no  place 
cither  in  that  or  any  other  formula 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a 
preference  being  given  to  ammonia- 
cum and  galbanum. 

SAGO  IGen."] 

Cycas  clrchiaUs  L'm. 

Sago._ 

Thiols  the  produce  of  an  orien=! 
tal  tree  of  the  palm  tribe.  The 
medullary  part  of  the  tree  is  beateij 
with  water,  and  made  into  cakes, 
which  are  iifed  by  the  Indians  as 
bread.  They  likewife  put  the  pow- 
der into  a  funnel,  and  wafh  It  witli 
water  over  a  halr-fieve,  which  allows 
only  the  finer  part  to  |jafs  through 
the  water.  The  water,  on  Hand- 
ing, depofites  the  fecule  ;  which 
being  pafled  through  perforated 
copper  plates,  is  formed  into  grains 
called  Sago.  It  furnlflies  agreeable 
jelly  with  water,  milk,  or  broth, an<i 
Is  much  ufed  In  phthifical  and  con- 
valcfcent  cafes. 

SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS,  Prafinlm  is 
qui  pearl-afhes  lingua  'veraacula  iU~ 
citur. 

CINERES  GLAVELLATI 
Vel  kali  IMPURUM  ILond.'i 

Vegetable  fixed  alkaline  fait,  paj- 
ticularly  that  named  in  Engillhj, 
pearl  aflies. 

The  Edinburgh  college  having 
rejeftcd  the  oily  alkalies  of  broomj 
wormwood,  &c.  order  the  peail- 
afhes  to  be  burnt  in  a  ci-ucible,  dlf- 
folved  In  water,  and  the  liquor  to  be 
decanted  and  evaporated  to  drynefs 
in  an  iron  pot.  If  the  fait  be  thus 
properly  purified,  it  diffolves  In  its 
weight  of  water;  the  folutlon  is 
free  from  colour  and  fmell,  fupplles 
the  place  of  the  oleum  tartari  per 
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deliquium,  and  in  a  dry  ftate  thatof 
the  fait  of  tartar^ 

The  mild  vegetable  alkali  is  ufed 
in  form  of  lotion,  in  fome  cutaneous 
^lifeafes,  and  as  a  ftnnulant  tothein- 
adtive  flate  of  the  veffels  in  certain 
ulcers^  It  is  ufed  internally  as  a  dia- 
phoretic or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in 
calculous  complaints. 

When  the  liquid  alkali  is  depriv- 
ed of  its  fixed  air  by  quicklime,  it 
forms  the  canfiic  orfoap  ley,  which 
in  a  diluted  ftate  is  injedled  by  forae 
for  removing  the  mucus  and  poifon 
in  recent  gonorrhoea.  The  pure 
fait  obtained  by  evaporation  forms 
the  common  cauftic,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  dellquefcent,  and  con- 
fequently  fpreading  quality,  is  little 
ufed.  'ITie  caullic  ley  diluted  is  the 
bafis  of  the  common  quack  lithon- 
trlptics. 

Itfometimes  allays  the  fyrnptoms 
of  calculus  without  any  evidence  of 
its  having  afted  oa  the  ftone,  and  in 
fome  cafes  the  ftone  has  ibown 
marks  of  its  action  ;  but  its  conti- 
nued ufe  feldom  fails  to  injure  the 
cunititution,  or  the  inteftinal  canal. 

BARILLA,    five     NATROhf, 

This  doesnot  differ  muchinitsge- 
neral  properties  from  the  vegetable 
alkali.  It  is  procurable  from  the 
allies  of  fea  plants,  particularly  from 
kali,  and  it  is  called  fida  or  barilla. 
This  purified  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  iome  in  fcrcphula. 

SAL  A  LK  A  LINUS  FIXUS 
FOSSILIS,  Fulgofalfod^,  ex  her- 
ha  halt  njla  \_Ed.~\ 

Foffil  fixed  alkaline  fait;  com- 
monly called  fait  of  foda,  frjm  the 
burnt  herb  kali. 

SAL  AMARUS  \_Lond.  Edr\ 
Ivlagnefia  ■v'ttr'wlata. 
Tiie  bitter  purging  fait. 


This  fait  is  extrafted  from  the 
bitter  liquor  remaining  after  the 
cn'ftallization  of  common  fait  froni 
fea-vi'ater.  It  is  the  fait  of  theEp- 
fom  arid  fome  other  purgingmineral 
waters.  We  ufually  meet  with  it  in 
minute  cryftals,  of  a  fuowy  appear- 
ance; difiblved  in  water,  and  cry- 
ftallized  afrefti,  it  concretes,  if  pro- 
perly managed,  Into  larger  ones,  of 
a  reftangular  priimatic  figure,  re- 
femblingthofeoftheartificialcathar^ 
ticfalt  of  Glauber,  for  whichthey  are 
fometimes  fubftituted  In  the  fliops. 

All  thefe  falts  have  a  penetrating 
bitterifh  tafte  :  they  diffolve  in  lefs 
than  an  equal  weight  of  water  :  in 
a  moderate  heat,  they  melt,  bubble 
up  intoblifters,  audfoon  change  in- 
to a  white  fpongy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight :  this 
calx  taftes  more  b'itter  than  the  falts 
did  at  firft,  and  almoft  totally  dif- 
folves  again  in  water.  The  acid  of 
thefe  falts  is  the  vitriolic:  the  bafis 
of  the  natural  is  magnefia.  Hence 
upon  adding  alkaline  falts  to  a  foJu- 
tion  of  the  falts  of  Glauber,  no 
change  enfues:  wliilft  the  falts  ob- 
tained from  the  purging  waters,  or 
the  bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  aildition,  and  de- 
pofite  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fait 
being  taken,  up  In  its  place. 

The  fal  amarus  Is  a  mild  and  gen- 
tle purgative,  operating  with  ful- 
ficient  efficacy,  and  in  general  with 
eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occafioning- any 
gripes,  fickneis,  or  the  other  incon- 
veniencies  which  purgatives  of  the 
refinous  kind  are  too  often  accom- 
panied with.  Six  or  eight  dramsmay 
be  diftblved  for  a  dofe  in  a  proper 
quantity  of  common  water  ;pr  four, 
five,  ormore,inapint,or  quart  of  the 
purging  waters.  Thefe  liquors  may 
likewife  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation,  by  the  other  emunc- 
tories :  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
they  increafe  pevfpiration ;  and  by 
nioderata 
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jnoderate  cxercife  in  a  cool  air,  the 
urinary  tlifcharge.  Some  allege  this 
fait  has  a  pecuHar  effe6l  in  allaying 
pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independent- 
ly of  evacuation. 

SAL    AMMONIACUS 

\_Lond.  EdJ^ 

Ammonia  mur'tata. 

Sell  ammoniac. 

This  is-  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow-dung. 
It  is  brought  from  Egypt  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  but  we  are  now 
principallyiupplied  in  Britain  from 
our  own  manufadtures,  feveral  of 
which  are  eftabliihed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  thefe, 
though  the  cheapeft  and  moil  com- 
modious procefs  for  preparing  it  is 
not  generally  known,  yet  it  is  with 
good  reafon  conjectured  to  be  prin- 
cipally formed  from  fea-falt  and  loot, 
theformerfurnifhlng  the  marine  acid, 
the  latter  the  volatile  alkah.  It  is  in 
seneral  in  largre  round  cakesv  convex 
on  one  fide,andconcave  on  theother; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves  : 
on  breaking,  they  appear  compofed 
ofneedies,^  or  ftriss,  running  tranf- 
verfely.  The  bell  are  almolt  tranf- 
parent,  colourlefs,  and  free  from 
any  vifible  impurities  :  thofe  moil 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a  grey 
yellowilh  colour  on  the  outhde,  and 
fometimes  black,  according  as  the 
matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure.  The 
tafte  of  this  fait  is  very  (harp  and 
penetrating.  It  diffolves  in  twice 
its  weight,  or  a  little  lefs,  of  water  ; 
and  upon  evaporating  a  part  of  the 
menllruum,  concretes  again  into 
long  fliining  fpicuia,  or  thin  fibrous 
plates  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  compofed  of  marine 
acid,  united  with  a  volatile  alkali. 
If  mingled  with  fixt  alkalies,  or  ab- 
forbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
Jiioderate  fire,  a  large   quantity  of 


volatile  fiilt  fublimes,  the  acM  re- 
maining united  with  the  interme- 
dium ;  if  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  quicklime,  an  exceeding 
penetrating  volatile  fpirit  arifes,  but 
no  folid  fait  is  obtained.  Expofed 
alone  to  a  confiderable  heat,  it  fub- 
limes entire,  without  any  alteration 
of  its  former  properties  :  ground 
with  certain  metallic  fubftances,  it 
elevates  fome  pail  of  them  along 
with  itfelf,  and  concretes  with  the 
remainder  into- a  mafs,  which  readi- 
ly flows  into  a  liquor  in  a  moid  air  ; 
this  appears  in  moft  refpecls  fimllar 
to  a  faturated  folution  of  the  metal 
made  direftly  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Purs  fal  ammoniac  is  a  pt#:fed:ly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating, 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorefis,  or  the  urinary  difcharge, 
according  to  certain  circumftances 
in  the  conftitution,  or  as  the  patient 
is  managed  during  the  operation. 
If  a  dram-  of  the  fait  be  taken,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  it  generally  proves fudo- 
rific ;  by  moderate  exercife,  or  walk- 
ing in  the  open  air,  its  a<ftIon  is 
determined  to  the  kidneys  ;  a  larg-e 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a  ftill  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as  an 
excellent  febrifage,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a  great  fecret  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  powerful  aperient,  and 
feems  to  pafs  into  the  minuteil  vtf- 
fels  ;  and  as  fuch  may  in  fome  cafes 
be  of  fervice,  either  alone,  or  joined 
with  bitters  or  the  bark.  This  fak 
is  fometimes  employed  externally  as 
an  antifeptlc,  and  in  lotions  and  fo- 
mentations, for  cedematous  and 
fcirrhous  tumours:  andalfo  ingarga- 
rifms  for  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
fils,  and  for  attenuating  and  diffbl- 
ving  thick  vifcid  mucus.  Some  ufe 
itin  form  of  lotion,  in  certain  ulcers, 
and  for  removing  common  wans. 

SAL. 
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SAL  MURIATICUS[Zo«^.] 

-Natron  mur'iatum. 

Sea  fait,  or  common  alimentary 
fait. 

This  la  a  neutral  fait,  differing 
from  mofl  others  in  occafioning 
third  when  fwallowed.  It  diffolves 
in  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  times 
its  weight  of  water ;  the  folution 
ilowly  evaporated,  and  fet  to  fhoot, 
affords  cubical  cryilals,  which  unite 
together  into  the  form  of  hollow 
truncated  pyramids.  Expofed  to  the 
fire,  it  crackles  and  flies  about,  or 
decrepitates,,  as  it  is  called:  foon 
after  it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A  fmall  quantity  of  this 
fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en- 
'  ables  it  to  diffoive  gold,  but  renders 
it  unfit  for  diffolving  filver;  if  a  fo- 
lution of  filver  be  poured  into  liquors 
containing  even  a  minute  portion  of 
common  fait,  the  whole  immediate- 
ly grows  turbid  and  white  ;  this' 
phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a  folid 
form  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
diffolved  in  the  waters  of  the  fea  or 
faline  fprings. 

Sal  gemma.  Rock  fait.  This 
is  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  the 
■world,  but  in  greateft  plenty  in 
certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious 
extent,  ne^r  Cracow  in  Poland ; 
fome  IS  likevvife  found  in  England, 
particularly  in  Chefhire.  It  is  for 
the  moft  part  very  hard,  fometimes 
of  an  opaque  fnowy  whitenefs,  fome- 
times of  a  red,  green,  blue,  and 
Other  colours.  When  pure,  It  is 
perfeiSlly  tranfparent  and  colourlefs; 
the  other  forts  are  purified  by  folu- 
tion in  water  and  cryftallization,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  common 
ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal  marinus.  Sal  inarmus 
Hifpanus.  The  fait  extracted  from 
fea-water  and  faline  fprings.  gea 
waters  yield  from  one  fiftieth  to  oae- 
,thirtieth  their  weight  of  j)ure  h\%i 


feveral  fprings  afford  much  larger 
quantities  ;  the  celebrated  ones  of 
our  own  country  at  Nantwich, 
Northwick,  and  Droitwitch,  yield 
(according  to  Dr  Brownrig)  from 
one-fixth  to  fomewhat  more  than 
one-third.  There  are  two  me- 
thods of  obtaining  the  common  fait 
from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it  : 
The  one,  a  hafl:y  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  fluid  till  the  fait  begins  to 
concrete,  and  fall  in  grains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  evaporating  pan, 
from  whence  it  is  raked  out,  and  fet 
in  proper  veffels  to  drain  from  the 
brine  or  bittern:  the  other,  a  more 
flow  and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a  faline 
crufl;  forms  on  the  top  of  the  li- 
quor ;  which,  upon  removing  the 
fire,  foon  begins  to  flioot,  and  run 
into  cryftals  of  a  cubical  figure.  In 
the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
proceffes  are  effeAed  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  The  falts  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  confiderably :  that 
got  by  a  hafty  evaporation iis  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a  moifl;  air,  and  run 
per  deliquium  ;  an  inconvenience 
to  which  the  cryfl:allized  fait  is  not 
fubjeft:  this  la  ft  is  likewife  found 
better  for  preferving  meat,  and  fun- 
dry  other  purpofes. 

Common  fait  in  fmall  quantities, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  warming,  drying, 
and  to  promote  appetite  and  idi- 
gefl.ion  :  in  large  dofes,  as  half  an 
ounce,  it  proves  cathartic.  It  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  check  the  opera- 
tion of  emetics,  and  make  them  run 
offbyftool;  and  as  a  ftimulus  in 
glyfl;ers. 

SAL  CORNU  CERVI ;  ;.  e. 

Sal  alkalmus  'uolatilis^  Jiccus,  ex  ojft- 
hiis  vel  cornihus  animalium  igne  pa' 
ratus,  ah  oleo  pur'ificatus. 

Salt  of  hartfliorn  ;  i.  e.  dry  vola- 
tile alkaline  fait,  obtained  by  means 
of  fire  from  the  bones  or  horns  of 
animak,  freed  from  its  oil.  \_Ed.'] 
'"  -     This 
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This  article,  to  which  the  London 
college  now  give  the  name  oi  am- 
monia praparatay  will  afterwards 
come  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
headof.S"^&.  Here,  with  refpcd 
to  its  medical  properties,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  a  quick 
and  powerful  flimulant,  and  as  fuch 
is  employed  externally  to  the  nofe 
in  fyncope;  and  with  oilincynanche, 
and  fome  other  inflammations,  as  a 
rubefacient.  It  is  ufed  internally 
in  various  low  Hates  of  the  fyftem. 

S  A  L  I  X  [_Ed.']  Ramulorum 
cortex. 

Salix  frapUs  Lin. 

The  willow  ;  the  bark  of  the 
branches. 

This  bark  poflefles  a  confiderable 
degree  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  fome 
as  a  fubftitute  for  the  Peruvian 
bark  ;  and  of  the  indigenous  barks 
which  have  been  propofed,  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  moft  effeftual.  But 
in  point  of  efficacy  It  is  in  no  de- 
gree to  be  compared  with  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark. 

SALVIA  ILond.  Ed.']  Folium. 

Salvia  ojficinalis  Lin. 

Sage  ;  the  leaf. 

Of  the  falvia  different  varieties  are 
in  life,  particularly  thofe  diftinguifli- 
ed  by  the  titles  of  major  and  minor. 
1  hefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
June  ;  the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  their  lea\  es  ;  the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both  :  the  fmall  fort  is  a  diftinft 
fpecies ;  its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
"whitifh  colour,  and  never  red ; 
moft  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  ft;anding  out  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  accom- 
panied with  a  light  degree  of  a- 
ilrinoencv  and  bitternefs ;  the  frnall 
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fort  is  the  ftrongen:,  the  large  moft 
'  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medi- 
ca are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage,  and 
derive  Its  name  from  Its  fuppofed. 
falutary  qualities. 

Salvia  fahatrixf  nature  concilia- 
trix. 

Cur  moriatur  homo,  cui  falvia 
crejcit  in  horto. 

Its  real  efi'efts  are,  to  mode- 
rately warm  and  ftrengthen  the  vef- 
fels ;  and  hence,  in  cold  phleg* 
matic  habits,  it  excites  appetite 
and  proves  fervicable  in  deblll'- 
,tles  of  the  nervous  fyfteip.  The 
beft  preparation  for  thefe  purpofes 
is  an  infufion  of  the  dVy  leaves, 
drank  as  tea ;  or  a  tinftui-e,  or  gx- 
trafi:,  made  with  redlfied  fplrit, 
taken  in  proper  dofes  ;  thefe  con- 
tain the  whole  virtues  of  the  fage  ; 
the  diftiUed  water  and  effentlal  oil, 
only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, without  any  thing  of  Its  rough- 
nefs  or  bitternefs.  Aqueous  in- 
fufions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  ad« 
ditlon  of  a  little  lemon  juice,  prove 
an  ufeful  diluting  drink  In  febrile 
diforders.  They  are  of  an  elegant 
colour,  and  fufficiently  agreeable 
to  the  palate. 

SAMBUCUS  ILond.  Ed.']  cor- 
tex  interior,  Jlos,  bacca. 

Satnbucus  nigra  Lin. 

Black-berried  elder  j  the  inner 
bark,  flower,  and  berry. 

7  his  is  a  large  llirub,  frequent 
In  hedges ;  It  flowers  In  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  i"n  September.  The 
inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  ia 
gently  cathartic  ;  an  infufion  of  It 
in  wine,  or  the  exprefled  juice,  ia 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  moderately, 
and  in  fmall  dofes  to  prove  an  ef- 
ficacious deobliruent,  capable  of 
promoting  all  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves,  are  llrongly  purgative, 
and  a£t  with  i©  aradh,  violence  as  ta 
m  be 
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be  defervedly  accounted  unfafe. 
The  flowers  are  very  different  in 
quality  :  thefe  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  flavour,  which  they  give 
over  in  diftlllation  with  vi'ater,  and 
impart  by  infulion  to  vinous  and 
fpirltuous  liquors.  The  berrieshave 
a  fweetifh,  not  unpleafant  taile  ; 
ncverthelefs,  eaten  in  fubftance, 
they  offend  the  fl;omach  :  the  ex- 
preffed  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  con- 
liftence  of  a  rob,  proves  an  ufeful 
aperient  medicine;  it  opens obfl:ruc- 
tions  of  the  vifcera,  promotes  the 
natural  evacuations,  andif  continued 
iura  length  of  time,  does  confidcr- 
able  fervice  in  fundry  chronical  dif- 
orders.  It  is  obfervable,  that  this 
juice,  which  in  its  natural  fl:ate  is  of 
a  purplifli  colour,  tinges  vinous  fpi- 
rits  of  a  deep  red. 

This  article  was  formerly  kept  in 
the  (hops,  under  feveral  different 
formulae.  The  fuccus  fpiffatus  and 
unguentum  fambuci  ftill  retain  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia; 
but  the  fambucus  does  not  now  en- 
ter any  fixed  formula  in  that  of 
Edinburgh. 

A  rob  was  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries ;  an  oil  of  elder  by  boiling  the 
flowers  in  olive  oil;  and  an  ointment 
by  boiling  them  in  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  fuet. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS 
\^Lond.  Ed."]    Gumm'i  refina. 

Dragon's  blood. 

It  is  perhaps  furprifing,  that  while 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges have  of  late  made  fo  many 
changes  in  the  names  of  articles, 
they  fhould  Hill  have  retained  one  fo 
ribfurd  as  that  which  is  afhxed  to 
this  article,  efpeclally  as  that  name 
is  not  in  the  fmalleft.  degree  de- 
rived from  any  of  thofe  different 
vegetables  from  whence  this  ar- 
ticle is  faid  to  be  obtained. 
What  is  called  dragon's  blood  is  a 
gummi-rcrnious  fubftaiJce  brought 


from  the  Eafi.  Indies,  either  in  oval 
drops,  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves  i 
or  in  large  maffes,  compofed  of 
fmaller  tears.  It  is  faid  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  palml-juncus  draco, 
the  calamus  rotang,  the  dracena 
draco,  the  pterocarpus  draco,  and 
feveral  other  vegetables. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medi- 
ca  in  general,  give  the  preference  to 
the  former,  tho'  the  others  are  not 
unfrequently  of  equal  goodnefs;  the 
fine  di  agon's  blood  of  either  fort 
breaks  fmooth,  free  from  any  vifible 
impurities,  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powder- 
ed into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon. 
Several  artificial  compofitions,  co- 
loured'with  the  true  dragon's  blood, 
or  Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes 
fold  inllead  of  this  commodity  : 
fome  of  thefe  dlffolve  like  gums,  in 
water  ;  others  crackle  in  the  fire, 
without  being  inflammable;  while 
the  genuine  fanguis  draconis  readily 
melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  not 
afted  on  byv^-atcry  liquors.  It  total- 
ly diffolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  tinges 
a  large  quantity  of  the  menftruum  of 
a  deep  red  colour:  it  is  likewife  fo- 
luble  in  expreffed  oils,  and  gives 
them  a  red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than 
that  communicated  by  anchufa. 
This  drug,  in  fubllance,  has  no  fen- 
fible  fmell  or  tafte;  when  diffolved, 
it  difcovers  fome  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  It  is  ufually,  but 
without  foundation  efl;eemed  a 
gentle  afl:ringent,  and  fometimes 
direfted  as  fuch  in  extemporaneous 
prefcrlption,  againfl.  feminal  gleets, 
the  fluor  albus,  and  other  flujies. 
In  thefe  cafes,  it  is  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce the  general  effects  of  refinous 
bodies,  lightly  incraffating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomewhat  fl:rengthening  the 
follds.  But  in  the  prefent  prattice 
it  is  very  little  ufed,  either  external- 
ly or  internally.  It  is  ftill  however 
an  ingredient  in  the  emplaflirum 
thuris  of  theLondonpharmacopoeia, 
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It  formerly  entered  the  piilvis  flyp- 
ticus  of  the  Edinburgh  college  ;  but 
from  this  it  has  with  propriety  been 
rejedcd,  giving  place  to  a  much 
more  active  article,  the  gum-kino  : 
and  perhaps  the  fanguis  draconis 
might  even  with  propriety  be  omit- 
ted from  our  pharmacopoeias,  at 
leafl  till  its  quaUties  be  really  afcer- 
tained ;  For  even  fuppohng  fome 
of  thefe  red  coloured  refins  fold  un- 
der this  name  to  poflef;  medical  pro- 
perties, yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagi- 
ued  that  all  refms  of  this  colour  have 
the  fame  properties. 

SANICULA  IBnm.J  Folia. 

San'tcu/a  Europcea  Lin. 

iSanicle  ;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 
Tlie  leaves  have  an  herbaceous 
roughiih  tafle  :  they  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  fanative  virtues,  both 
internally  and  externally.  Never- 
thelefs  their  effefts,  with  any  inten- 
tion are  not  confiderable  enough  to 
gain  them  a  place  in  the  prefent 
praAice. 

SANTALUM  ALBUM 

Santalum  album  Lin. 

White  faunders. 

This  is  a  wood  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  billfets  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  man's  leg,  of  a 
pale  whitifli  colour.  This  is  not,  as 
has  been  fuppofed,  a  different  fpecies 
from  the  following,  but  is  that  part  of 
the  yellow  faunders  wood  which  lies 
next  the  bark.  Great  part  of  it, 
as  met  with  in  the  fliops,  has  no 
fmell  or  talle,  nor  any  fenfible  quali- 
ty that  can  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  phyfician. 

SANTALUM  CITRINUM 

Santalum  album  Lin. 
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Yellow  faunders. 

This  article,  which  is  the  interior 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  fame  tree 
which  furniflies  the  former,  is  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  colour,  of  a  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte, 
accompanied  with  an  agreeable  kind 
of  pungency.  This  elegant  wood 
might  undoubtedly  be  applied  to 
valuable  medical  purpofes,  though 
at  prefent  very  rarely  ufed.  I3i- 
ililied  with  water  it  yields  a  fra- 
grant effential  oil,  which  thickens  in 
the  cold  into  the  confidence  of  a 
balfam.  Digelled  in  pure  fpirit,  it 
imparts  a  rich  yellow  tinfture ; 
which  being  committed  to  diflilla- 
tion,  the  fpirit  arifes  without  bring, 
ing  over  any  thing  confiderable  of 
the  flavour  of  the  faunders.  The 
reiiduum  contains  the  virtues  of  fix 
times  its  weight  of  the  wood. 
Hoffman  looks  upon  this  extract  as 
a  medicine  of  fimilar  virtues  to  am- 
bergris ;  and  recommends  it  as  an 
excellent  reilorative  in  great  debili- 
ties. 

SANTALUM    RUBRUM 

[_Lond.  Ed.'] 

Pterocarpus  fantoUnus  Lin. 

Red  faunders. 

This  is  a  wood  brought  from  the 
Eail  Indies  in  large  billets,  of  a 
compaft  texture,  a  dull  red,  almoft 
blackifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
a  deep  brighter  red  within.  This 
wood  has  no  ma'nifeil  fmell,  and 
little  or  no  tafte.  It  has  been  cova\ 
mended  as  a  mild  aftringent,  and  a 
corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ; 
but  thefe  are  qualities  that  belong 
only  to  the  yellow  fort. 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a  colouring  drug  ;  with 
which  intention  it  is  employed  iii 
fome  foniiulas,  particularly  in  the 
tinciura  lavendula  compofita.  It 
communicates  a  deep  red  to  reflified 
fpirit,  but  gives  uo  tinge  to,  aqueous 
m  2  liquors  ; 
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liquors:  a  fm^l  quantity  of  the 
refin,  extra<fled  by  means  of  fpirit, 
tinges  a  large  one  of  frefh  fpirit,  of 
an  elegant  blood  red.  There  is 
fcarcely  any  oil,  that  of  lavender  ex- 
cepted, to  which  it  communicates 
its  colour.  GeofFroy  and  others 
take  notice,  that  the  Brazil  woods 
are  fomctimes  lubttituted  for  red 
faunders  ;  and  the  college  of  Bruf- 
■fels  are  in  doubt  whether  all  that  is 
fold  among  them  for  faunders  be 
not  really  a  wood  of  that  kind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  which  they 
have  given,  their  faunders  is  cer- 
tainly the  Brazil  wood  ;  the  diftin- 
guifliing  character  of  which  is,  that 
it  imparts  its  colour  to  water. 

SANTONICUM  ILond.  Ed.} 
Semen. 

Artemifia  Santon'icum  Lin.  Lond. 

Artemijia  auflriaca  Jacqmn     Ed. 

Worm  feed. 

This  feed  is  the  produce  of  a 
plant  of  the  wormv/ood  or  mugvvort 
kind,  growing  in  the  Levant. 

It  is  a  fmall,  light,  chaffy  feed, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a  number 
of  thin  membranous  coats,  of  a  yel- 
lovvilk  colour,  an  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  Thefe  feeds 
are  celebrated  for  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues, which  they  have  in  common 
with  other  bitters  ;  and  are  fome- 
times  taken  with  this  intention,  either 
jTiixed  with  molaffes,  or  candied  with 
fiigar :  their  unpleafant  tafte  renders 
the  form  of  a  powder  or  decotlion 
inconvenient. 

SAPD  EX  OLEO  OLIV^. 
ET  N  \TRO  CONFEC  J  US 
\_Lond.'\ 

SAPO  ALBUS  HISPANUS 

White  Spanifh  foap. 

SAPO  MOLLIS. 

Corpmor.  foft  foap. 


SAPO  NIGER. 

Black  foft  foap. 

Soap  is  compofed  of  exprefTed 
vegetable  oils  or  animal  fats,  united 
withcauflic  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firft 
fort,  or  white  hard  foap,  is  made  wuth 
the  finer  kinds  of  olive  oil  ;  the 
common  foft  fort  with  coarfer  oik, 
fat,  tallow,  or  a  mixture  of  all  thefe  \ 
and  the  black  (as  is  faid)  with  train- 
oil. 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only 
fort  intended  for  internal  wfe.  This 
triturated  with  oily  or  refmous  mat- 
ters, renders  them  foluble  in  waterj^^ 
and  hence  becomes  an  ufeful  ingre- 
dient in  pills  compofed  of  rcfins, 
promoting  their  diffolution  in  the 
ftomach,  and  union  with  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  though  gum  is  certainly 
preferable.  Boerhaave  was  a  great 
adm.irer  of  foap  ;  and  in  his  private 
praftice  feldom  prefcribed  any  refi- 
nous  pills  without  it,  unlefs  where  an 
alkalefcent  or  putrid  ftate  of  the 
juices  forbad  its  ufe.  Fiom  the  fame 
quality,  foap  likewifc  feems  well  fit- 
ted for  dilToIving  fuch  oily  or  unftu- 
o«s  matters  as  it  may  meet  with  in 
the  body,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
opening  obftruftions  of  the  vifcera, 
and  deterging  all  the  veffels  it  pafles 
through.  It  has  likewife  been  fup- 
pofed  3  powerful  menftruum  for  the 
human  calculus  ;  and  a  folution  of 
it  in  lime-water,  is  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  folvents  that  can  be  taken 
with  fafety  into  the  ttomach.  The 
virtue  of  this  compofition  has  been' 
thought  confiderably  greater  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  diffolving 
powers  of  the  foap  and  lime  water 
when  unmixed. 

The  foft  foaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  Their  principal  medical  ufe 
is  for  fome  external  purpofes, 
although  by  fome,  when  diJTolved  in 
ale,  they  have  been  directed  to  be 
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taken  in  confiderable  quantity  in  the 
cure  of  jaundice. 

Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an  oiR- 
cinal  plafter,   liniment,  and  balfam. 

SAPONARIA  ISuec.']  Folia, 
radix. 

Saponarta  officinalis  LAn. 

Soapwort,  or  bruifewort ;  the 
herb  and  root. 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  fides  of  runniiigwaters  ; 
a  double- flowered  fort  is  frequent 
in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a 
bitter,  difagreeable  taile;  agita- 
ted with  water  they  raife  a  fapona- 
ceous  froth,  which  is  faid  to  have 
nearly  the  fame  effetfts  with  fo!u- 
tions  of  foap  itfelf,  in  taking  out 
fpots  from  cloaths,  and  the  hke. 
The  roots  tafte  fweetifh  and  fome- 
what  pungent,  and  have  a  light 
fmell  like  thofe  of  liquorice :  digef- 
ted  in  reftified  fpirit,  they  yield  a 
Itrong  tinfture,  wliich  lofes  nothing 
of  its  tafte  or  flavour  in  being  in- 
fpiffated  to  the  confifl:encc  of  an  ex- 
traft.  This  elegant  root  has  not 
come  much  into  praftice  among  us, 
though  it  promifes  from  Its'  fenfible 
qualities  to  be  a  medicine  of  confi- 
derable utility.  It  is  much  efteem- 
ed  by  the  German  phyflclans  as  an 
aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
fic  ;  and  preferred  by  the  college 
of  VVirtemberg,  by  Stahl,  Neu- 
mann, and  others,  to  farfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA  ILond,-]  Gum- 
mi-rejina, 

■  This  is  a  concrete  juice,  brought 
from  Perlia  and  Arabia  in  fmall 
■vvhitlfh,  yellow  grains,  with  a  few 
of  a  reddifh,  and  fometlmes  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  mixed  with  them; 
the  whitefl:  tears  are  preferred,  as 
being thefrefhefl:.  Itisfuppofed  tobe 
the  produft  of  the  Penaea  farcocol- 
la  of  Linne.  Its  talle  is  bitter,  ac- 
companied with  a  dull  kindof  fweet- 


nefs.  It  diflblves  In  watery  Hquors, 
and  appears  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
gummy  kind,  with  a  Imall  admix- 
ture of  refinous  matter.  It  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  forconglutinating 
wounds  and  ulcers  (whenceits  name 
av.fMMhKy.,JleJh-glue),  a  quality  to 
Vvrhlch  neither  this  nor  any  other 
drughasajuft  title.  It  is  an  In- 
gredient in  the  pulvis  e  cerujfa. 

SARS:^PARILLA     [Z.o«J. 
^^.]  Radix. 

Smilax farfaparilla  Lin. 

Sarfaparilla  :  the  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  It  confiftsof 
a  great  number  of  longftringshang- 
ing  from  one  head  :  the  long  roots, 
the  only  part  uft:d,  are  about 
the  thick nefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  or 
thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  fibres 
running  their  whole  length  ;  f o  that 
they  may  be  ilrlpt  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  They  have 
a  glutinous,  bitterifli,  not  ungrate- 
ful tafte,  and  no  fmell.  .,  It  was  firft 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spani- 
ards, about  the  year  1563,  with  the 
charafter  of  a  fpeclfic  for  the  cure 
of  the  lues  venerea,  a  difeafe  which 
made  its  appearance  a  little  before 
that  tim^  ;  and  likevyife  of  feveral 
obftinate  chronic  diforders.  What- 
ever good  effefts  It  might  havepro- 
duced  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
proved  unfuccefsful  in  this;  info- 
much,  that  many  have  denied  It  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all.  It  appears, 
however,  from  experience,  that 
though  very  unequal  to  the  charac- 
ter which  It  bore  at  nrft,It  is  In  fome 
cafes  of  confiderable  ufe  as  a  fudo- 
riflc,  where  more  acrid  medicines 
are  improper.  The  beft  preparations 
are,  a  decotlion  s^nd  extra£t  made 
with  water;  a  decod^ion  of  half 
an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  dram  of  ths 
extraft,  which  is  equivalent  there- 
to, may  be  taken  for  a  dofe. 
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SASSAFRAS     {_Lond.    £(/.-} 

Lignum,  radix  ejufque  cortex. 
Laurus  faffufras  Lin. 
SafTafras ;  the    wood,  root,  and 
-  its  bark. 

SafTafras  is  brought  to  us  in  long 
ilraight  pieces,  very  light,  and  of  a 
fpongy  texture,  covered  with  a  rough 
fungous  bark,   outwardly  of  an  afh 
colour,  inwardly  of  the  colour  of 
rufty  iron.     It  has  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a   fweetiih    aromatic  fubacrid 
tafte:  the  bark  taites  much  itronger 
than  any  other  part  j  and  the  fmall 
twigs  llrongcr  than  the  large  pieces. 
As  to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 
warm  aperient  and  corroborant;  and 
frequently  employed  with  good  fnc- 
cefs    for    purifying  the   blood  and 
juices.  For  thefe  purpofes,  infufions 
made  from  the  rafped  root  or  bark, 
may  be  drank  as  tea.    In  fome  con- 
ilitutions,  thefe    liquors,   by  their 
fragrance,  are  apt,    on  firft  taking 
them,  to    affcfh  the   head:  in  fuch 
cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling. 
A    decociion    of    faffafras    boiled 
down    to    the    confillence    of    an 
extraft,    is  bitterifli  and  fubadrin- 
gent.     Hoffman  affures  us,  that  he 
has  frequently  given  this  extract  to 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time, 
with  remarkable  luccefs,forftrcngth- 
cning  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in  ca- 
chexies, and  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermittent  fevers,    and  in  hypo- 
chondriacal fpafms.  SafTafras  yields, 
in  diilillation,  an  extremely  fragrant 
oil,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  taite, 
fo  ponderous,   notwithflanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf,  as    to 
fmk  in  water.      Rectified  fpirit  ex- 
tratls  the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of 
faffafras,  and  elevates  nothing  in  e- 
vaporation  :    hence   the   fpirituous 
extract  proves  the  mofl  elegant  and 
efhcacious  preparation,  as  contain- 
ing the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 

The  only  ofFxcinal  preparation  of 
fafTairas  is  the  ciTcntial  oil.      The 


faffafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  decoftion  of  the  woods.;  and 
the  oil  in  the  elixir  guaiaclnum. 

SATUREIA  ISurc.']   Herba. 

Satureia  hortenfis  I  An. 

Summer  favory  ;  the  herb. 

This  herb  is  raifed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinaiy  purpofes.  It 
is  a  very  pungent  warm  aromatic; 
and  affords  in  diilillation  with  v/a- 
ter  a  fubtile  effential  oil,  of  a  pene- 
trating fmell,  and  very  hot  acrid 
taile.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by  infufion  to  aqueous  liquors  :  rec- 
tified fpirit  extracts  the  whole  of 
its  tafte  and  fmell,  but  elevates  no- 
thing in  diftillation. 

SATYRION  lEd.^  Radix. 

Orchis  mafcula  Lin. 

Orchis  ;  the  root. 

This  plant  is  frequent  In  fhady 
places    and    moift  meadows :  each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a  whi- 
tifli  colour,  a  vifcid  fweetifli  tafte, 
and  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell.    They 
abound  with  a  glutinousflimy  juice. 
With  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  ferous  humours,  and  de- 
fend the  folids  from  their  acrimony  : 
they  have  alfo  been  celebrated,  tho' 
on  no  very  good  foundation,  for  ana- 
leptic and  aphrodifiac  virtues  ;   and 
frequently    ufed  with  thefe  inten- 
tions.     Salep,    a  celebrated  refto- 
rative    among    the  Turks,  is   pro- 
bably the  prepared  root  of  certain 0 
plants  of  the  orchis  kind.  This  drug, 
as  fometimes  brought  to  us,  is  in 
oval  pieces,  of  a  yellowlfh  white  co- 
lour, fomewhat  clear  and  pellucid, 
very  hard,  and  almoft  horny,  of  lit- 
tle or  no  fmell,  and  tafting  like  gum 
tragacanth.      Satyrion  root,  boiled 
in   water,  freed  from   the  flcm,   and 
afterwards   fufpcnded  in  the  air  to 
dry,   has  cxaClly  the   fame  appear- 
ance: the  roots  thus  prepared, diffolve 
in   boiling  water  into  a  mucilage. 
Geoffroy, 
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GeofFroy,  who  firft  communicated 
this  preparation  of  orchis,  recom- 
mends it  in  confumptions,  in  bihous 
dyfenteries,  and  diforders  of  the 
brealt,  proceeding  from  an  acrimony 
of  the  juices. 

SCABIOSA  IBrun.-]  Herha. 

Scabiofu  arvenfs  Lin. 

Scabious;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  rough  hairy  plant, 
growing  %Yild  in  palhire-grounds  ; 
of  a  naufeous  bitteriih  tafte.  It 
ftands  recommended  as  an  aperient, 
fudorific,  and  expeftorant ;  but  the 
prefent  prafticehashttledependance 
on  it. 

SCAMMONIUM  [Zo«^.  £^.] 

^ummi-rejina. 

Cmvo/vu/us  fcaminon'ia  Lin. 

Scammony  ;  the  gum-refin. 

Scammony  is  a  concrete  juice,  ex- 
trafted  from  the  roots  of  a  large 
climbing  plant  growing  in  the  Afi- 
atic  Turkey.  The  beft  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maffes. 
eafily  friable,  of  a  fliining  afli  colour 
verging  to  black  ;  when  powdered, 
'  of  a  light  grey  or  whitifli  colour. 
An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from 
Smyrna  in  more  compaft  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a  darker  colour,  and  full 
of  fand  and  other  impurities.  This 
juice  is  chiefly  of  the  refmous  kind  : 
rectified  fpirit  diffolves  five  ounces 
out  of  fix  ;  the  remainder  is  a  mu- 
cilaginous fubftance  mixed  with 
drofs  :  proof  fpirit  totally  difiblves 
it,  the  impurities  only  being  left. 
It  has  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a  bitteriih,  fomewhat  acrimonious, 
tafte. 

Scammony  Is  an  efficacious  and 
ftrong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned It  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge  ;  the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertain,  a  full  dofe  pro- 
ving fometimes  InefFeAual,  while  at 
others  a  much  fmallcr  one  occafious 


dangerous  hypcrcatharfis.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  different  circumftances  of  the 
patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality, 
or  irregularity  of  operation,  of  the 
medicine  :  where  the  inteftines  are 
lined  with  an  excefiive  load  of  mu- 
cus, the  fcammony  pafies  through 
them  without  exerting  Itfelf  ; 
where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient, 
a  fmall  dofe  of  this  or  any  other  re- 
fmous cathartic,  irritates  and  In- 
flames. Many  have  endeavoured  to 
abate  the  force  of  this  drug,  and 
corredl  its  Imaginary  virulence,  by 
expofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur, 
diflblving  It  In  acid  juices,  and  the 
like  :  but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  deftroy  as  it  were  a  part  of  the 
medlclae,  without  making  any 
alteration  In  the  reft.  Scammony 
in  fubftance,  judicioufly  managed, 
ftands  not  in  need  of  any  correftor : 
if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  al- 
monds, as  we  have  formerly  recom- 
mended for  other  rcfinous  purga- 
tives, it  becomes  fufficlently  fafe 
and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  m<;iy 
likewife  be  conveniently  diflblved,  by 
trituration,  In  a  ftrong  decoftlon 
of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off 
from  the  feces  :  the  college  of  Wir- 
temberg  aflure  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  mildly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconveniences;  and 
that  It  likewife  proves  inoffenfive  to 
the  palate.  The  common  dofe  of 
fcammony  Is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  three 
different  compound  powders,  viz. 
the  pulvis  e  fcammoniacompofitus, 
pulvis  e  fcammonio  cum  aloe,  and 
pulvis  e  fcammonio  cum  calomelane, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  fenna,  the  compound  ex- 
tract of  colocynth,  and  the  pills  of 
coloeynth  and  aloes. 
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SCILLA  iLond.  Eil-]    Radix. 

i^.:illa  mar'ithna  Lin. 

Squil,  or  fea  onion  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  fort  of  onion,  growing 
fpontaneouHy  on  dry  fancly  fhores 
in  Spain  and  the  I-evant,  from 
whence  the  root  is  annually  brought 
jHto  Europe.  It  fhould  be  chofen 
plump,  found,  frefh,  and  full  of  a 
clammy  juice  :  fome  have  preferred 
the  red  fort,  others  the  white,  tho' 
neither  deferves  the  preference  to 
ths^  other  ;  the  only  difference  per- 
ceivable between  them  is  that  of  the 
colour ;  and  hence  both  may  be 
ufed  promifcuoufly.  This  root  is  to 
the  tafte  verynaufeous,  intenfely  bit- 
ter and  acrimonious:  much  handled, 
it  ulcerates  the  fkin.  "With  regard 
to  its  medical  virtues,  it  powerfully 
fti-mulates  the  folidsj  and  attenuates 
vifcid  juices;  and  by  thefe  qualities 
promotes  expeftoration,  urine,  and 
If  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  fvveat: 
if  the  dofe  be  confiderable,  it  proves 
emetic,  and  fometimes  purgative. 
1  he  principal  ufe  of  this  medicine 
is  where  the  primae  vias  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  arc 
cpprefTed  by  tenacious  phlegm.  Dr 
Wagner,  in  his  clinical  obfervations, 
recommends  it  given  along  with 
nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings,  and 
in  the  nephritis  ;  and  mentions  fe- 
veral  cures  which  he  periormed,  by 
giving  from  four  to  ten  grains  of 
the  powder  for  a  dofe,  mixed  with 
a  double  quantity  of  nitre;  he  fays, 
that  thus  managed,  it  almoft  always 
operates  as  a  diuretic,  though  fome- 
times it  vomits  or  purges.  In 
dropfy,  dried  fquills  are  often  com- 
bined with  mercury.  The  moft 
commodious  form  for  the  taking  of 
fquills,  unlefs  when  deljgned  as  an 
emetic,  is  that  of  a  bolus,  or  pill : 
"liquid  furms  are  to  moil  people  too 
ofenfive,  though  thefe  may  be  ren- 
dered l<?fs  difagreeable  both  to  the 
palate  and  ftomach  by  the  addition 
of  womatic  dillilled  waters.     This 


root  yields  the  whole  of  its  virtues, 
both  to  aqueous  and  vinous  men- 
ftrua,  and  to  vegetable  acids,  its 
officinal  preparations  are,  a  con- 
ferve,  dried  fquills,  a  fyrup,  vine- 
gar, an  oxymel,  and  pills. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM.  Vide 
Lingua  cervina. 

SCORDIUM  ILond.  Hd.j 
Htrla. 

Teucrlum  fcord'tiim  Lin. 

Water-germander  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  a  fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  though  not  very  com- 
mon ;  the  ihops  arc  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a  bitter 
tafte,  and  a  ftrong  difagreeable. 
fmeil.  Scordium  is  of  no  great 
efteem  in  the  prefent  praftice,  not- 
withftanding  the  deobftruent, diure- 
tic, and  fudorific  virtues  for  which 
it  was  once  celebrated.  It  for- 
merly entered  the  mithridate,  theri- 
aca,  and  cataplafm  of  cummin  feed, 
and  gave  name  to  two  compound 
powders  and  an  eleftuary  ;  but  it 
could  by  no  means  be  confidered  as 
an  article  of  great  adlivity  ;  and 
from  fuch  of  thefe  formulae  as  are 
flill  retained,  the  fcordiura  is  rejeft- 
ed. 

SCORZONERA  ISuec.l, 
Radix. 

Scorzonera  hlfpanlca  Lin. 

Viper's  grafs  ;  the  root. 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  in 
gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a  milky  juice,  of  a  bitterifh  fubacrid 
tafte;  and  hence  may  be  of  fome 
fcrvice  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  promoting  the  fluid 
fecretions.  They  were  formerly 
celebrated  as  alexipharmacs,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  meafles  and  fmall- 
pox  ;  but  have  now  almoft  entirely 
loll  their  charai^er. 

SCRO- 
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SCROPHULARIA  [5ran.] 

F'oUum,  radix. 

Scrophalaria  nodofa  Lin. 

Fig-wort ;  the  leaf  and  root. 

This  herb  gf-ows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges  :  the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs  or 
protuberances  on  the  furface  :  this 
appearance  gained  it  formerly  fome 
repute  again  ft  fcrophulous  diforders 
p.nd  the  piles ;  and  from  hence  it 
receives  its  name:  but  modern  prac- 
titioners expeft  no  fuch  virtues  from 
it.  It  has  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a  fomewhat  bitter  difagreeable 
tallc. 

SEBESTENA  IBrun.']  Fruc- 
ius. 

Cordla  myxa  Lin. 

Sebelteris. 

Thefe  ate  a  fort  of  plum,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  The  fruit  is  brought 
from  thence  in  a  dry  ftate  ;  it  is  of 
a  dark  or  blackifli  brown  colour, 
with  whitifh  or  afli-coloured  cups: 
the  iiefh  flicks  clofe  to  the  ftone, 
which  contains  fometimes  one  and 
fometimes  two  kernels.  This  fruit 
has  a  fweet,  very  glutinous  tafte: 
and  hence  has  been  employed  for 
.  foftening  acrimonious  humours,  in 
fome  kinds  of  hoarfenefs,  and  in 
coughs  from  thin  (harp  defluxions: 
at  prefent  it  is  not  often  met  with 
in  the  fhops. 

SEDUM  ACRE  \^Suec.^  Her- 
ia  recens„ 

Sedum  acre  Lin, 

Wall-ftone  crop^  or  pepper;  the 
recent  plant. 

This  fpecies  of  the  fednm  is  a 
fmall,  perennial,  fucculent,  ever- 
green plant,  growing  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  tops  of  walls  and  roofs 
of  houfes.  It  has  a  faint  fmell,  and 
at  firfl  an  herbaceous  tafte  J  but  it 
afterwards  fhews  confiderable  acri- 
mony, exciting  a  fenfe  of  biting  heat 
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in  the  mouth  and  failceJ.  In  lii 
recent  ftate  it  ftiews  very  aftive 
pov/ers,  proving  emetic,  purgative, 
and  diuretic.  The  exprefted  juice 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  table 
fpobnfui,  has  been  faid  to  prove  a 
very  draftic  medicine:  but  theplant 
in  its  drie.d  ftate  fhew's  little  or  no 
aftlvity.  In  this  country  it  is  hard- 
ly employed,  and  has  no  placeinour 
pharmacopoeias.  Its  a£livity,  hoW" 
ever,  points  it  out  as  a  fubjeft  de° 
fervirig  attention. 

SENEKA  ILohd.  Ed.-]  Radix. 
Poly  gala  Senega  Lin. 
Seaeka,  or  rattle-fnake  root. 
Seneka  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Virginia,  and  bears  the  winters  of 
our  clirnate.  This  root  is  ufual- 
ly  about  the  thicknefs  df  the  ilt« 
tie  finger,  varioufly  bent  and  con" 
torted,  and  appears  as  if  compofed 
of  joints,  whence  it  is  fuppofed  to 
referable  the  tail  of  the  animal  whofe 
name  it  bears :  a  kind  of  njembra- 
nous  margin  runs  on  each  fide,  thff 
whole  length  of  the  root.  Its  taft? 
is  at  firft  acid,  afterwards  very  hot 
and  pungent. 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  faid  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effefts  which  fol- 
lov.'  from  the  biteof  therattle-fnake, 
by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  ap- 
plying it  externally  to  the  wound. 
It  has  been  ftrongly  recommended 
in  pleurlfies,  peripneumonle-s,  and 
other  inflammatory  diftempers.  Its 
more  Immediate  effet^s  are  thofe  of 
a  diuretic,  diaphoretlcj  and  cathar- 
tic; fometimes  it  proves  emetic; 
the  two  laft  operations  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  prevented,  by  giving  the 
foot  in  fmall  dofes,  along  with  aro- 
matic fimple  waters,  as  that  of  cin- 
namon. The  ufoal  dofe  of  the  pow- 
der Is  thirty  grains  or  more.' 

Some  have  likewITe  employed  this 

root   in   hydropic    cafes,   and    not 

without  fuccefs.  There  are  examples 

of  its  occafiouing  a  plentiful  evacu*^ 
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ation  by  ftool,  urinie,"  and  perfpira- 
tion;  and  by  this  means' removing 
the  difeale,  after  the  coiiimon  diu- 
retics and  hydragogues  had  failed; 
where  this  medicine  operates  as  a 
cathartic,  it  generally  prcrvea  fuc- 
eefsfuh  if  it  afts  by  liquefying  the 
lilood  andjiiices,  without  occalion- 
ing  a  due  difeharge,  it  fhould  either 
Be  abffained  from,,  or  aJSifted  bypro- 
per  additions-. 

SENNA  ILornl.  Ed.^  Foftum, 
Cafftafenna  Lin. 
Senna  ;  the  leaf. 
This  is  a  {hrubby  plant  cultivated 
m  Perfia,.  Syria^  and  Arabia  ^  from 
■whence  the  leaves  are  brought, 
dried  and  picked  from  the  ttalks,to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and  thence 
imported  intp  Europe.  They  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  ffiarp  pointed  at 
the  ends,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  not  a  full  inch  in  length, 
of  a  lively  yellowifli  green  colour,  a 
faint  cot  very  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a  fubacrid,  bitter iih,  naufeous 
tafte.  Some  v^^orfe  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places ;  thefe 
may  eafily  be  diftinguiihed  by  their 
being  either  narrovs'cr,  longer,  and 
Aarper  pointed;  or  larger,  broader^ 
and  round  pointed,  with  fniall  pro- 
minent vein*;  or  large  and  obtufe, 
of  a  frefh  green  colour,  without  any 
yellow  caft. 

Senna  is  a  very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildy,  and  yet  eifecSiu- 
ally:  and,  if  judiclouJiy  dofed  and 
managed^  rarely  oceafioning  the  ill 
confequences  w-hich  too  frequently 
follov/  the  exhibition  of  the  llronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniencies 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gfipe,  and  its  naufeous 
flavour.  The  griping  quality  de- 
pends upon  a  refinous  fubftance, 
Vf.ich,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafe,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines. 
Ihe  ijiore  thia  reHn  is  divided  by 


fuch  matters  as  take  off  its  tenaci- 
ty, thelefsadhefive,  arrdconfequent- 
ly  the  lefs  irritating  and  griping  it 
wili  prove;  and  the  lefs  it  is  divided, 
thei  more  griping  i  hence  fenna  gi- 
ven byitfelf,  or  infulions  made  in  a 
very  fniall  quantity  of  fluid,  gripe 
feverely,  and  purge  lefs  than  whea 
diluted  by  a  large  portion  of  fuit- 
able  menftruum,  or  divided  by  mix- 
ing the  infufion  with  oily  emulfions. 
The  ill  flavour  of  this  drug  is  faid 
to  be  abated  by  the  greater  water- 
figwort;'  but  we  cannoE  conceivs 
that  this  plant,  whofe  fmell  is  mani- 
feftly  fetid  and  its  tafte  naufeous  and 
bitter,  can  at  all  improve  thofe  of 
fenna;  others  recommend  bohea  tea, 
though  neither  has  this  any  confi- 
derable  effeft^  The  fmell  of  fenna 
refides  in  its  more  volatile  parts, 
and  may  be  difcharged  by  lightly 
boiling  infufions  of  it  made  in  wa- 
ter ;  the  liquor  thus  freed  from  the 
peculiar  fl^avaur  of  the  fenna,  may 
be  eafily  rendered  grateful  to  the 
tafte,  by  the  addition  of  any  proper 
aromatic  tin£ture  or  diftilled  water. 
The  colleges,  both  of  London  and- 
Edinburgh,  have  given  feveral  for- 
mulas for  the  exhibition  of  this  ai'ti- 
cle,  fuch  as  thofe  of  infufion,  pow- 
der, tinfture,  and  electuary.  The 
dofe  of  fenna  in  fubftance,  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram  ;  in  infufion,  from 
one  to  three  or  four  drams. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  rejeft 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fenna  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe  :  '^"offroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  ttiey  are  not 
much  Inferier  in  efficacy  to  the 
leaves  themfelves.  The  pods  or 
feed-veflels  met  with  among  the 
fenna  brought  to  us,  are  bythe  col- 
lege of  BrufFels  preferred  to  the 
leaves:  they  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe, 
but  proportionally  lefs  purgative. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGINS 
ANA  ILond.  Ed.-\  Radix. 
MrlJlolo;htaferfettfaria  Lin> 

Vir- 
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Virginian  fnake-root  ;  the  root. 

This  is  a  fmall,  liglit,  bulhy  root, 
coiifiiHug  of  a  number  of  firings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  iffuing 
from  one  -common  head  ;  of  a 
browaifli  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
paler  or  yellowifti  within.  It  has 
an  aromatic  iinell,  hke  that  of  va- 
lerian, but  more  agreeable  :  and  a 
warm,  bitterifh,  pimgent  talle.  This 
root  is  a  warm  diaplioretic  and  di- 
uretic :,.  it  has  been  much  cele- 
brated as  an  alexipharmac,  and 
■efteemed  one  of  the  principal  reme- 
dies in  malignant  fevers  and  epide- 
mic difeafes.  Some  re•ce-ral•ne^^d  it 
in  cutaneous  affeil:ions.  It  is  given 
in  fubftauceiu  dole-  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  grains,  and  in  infufion  to  a 
dram  or  two.  Both  watery  andfpi- 
rituous  menltrua  extraft  its  virtue 
by  infufion,  andelevat-e  its  flavour  in 
diiHllati.on  :  along  w^ith  the  water  a 
fmall  portion  of  elTential  oil  arifes. 
A  fpirituous  tinfture  is  dire£ted  a® 
an  officinal  preparation. 

SERPYLLUM  IE  J.'}  Sumni- 
^iat'isjlorentes. 

Thymus  ferpyllum  Lin-. 

Mother  of  thyme  ;  the  iSowering 
Cops. 

This  is  a  fmall  creeping  plant, 
s;ommon  on  heaths  aed  dry  pafture 
grounds*  Its  talle,  fmell,  and  me- 
dical virtues  are  limiiar  to  tiiofe  of 
thyme,  but  weaker, 

SIMAROUBA    ILcmd.   Ed.-} 

Cortex,. 

§uaffia  fumafoulaLin. 

Simarouba  5  the  bark. 

This  bark,  with  pieces  of  th^ 
wood  adhermg  to  it,  is  brought 
from  Guiana  iu  South  America,  ia 
Jong  tough  pieces  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  and  a  pretty  ftrong  bitter 
taile.  Some  efleem  it  in  dyfenteric 
iluxes  :  a  decoftion  of  half  a  dram  is 
given  for  a  dofe,  and  repeated  at 
istervals  of  three  or  four  hours. 

N 


It  has  alfo  been  ufcd  with  advan- 
tage in  fame  other  inflances  of  iu- 
creafed  difcharges,  particularly  ia 
leucorrha;a.  From  its  fenfible  qua- 
lities it  may  be  concluded  to  be  £ 
gentle  aftringent. 

SIl^API  ILond.  Ed.']  Semen, 
Sinapis  nigra  Lin.  \_Lond.'] 
Slnajis  alba  Liiu    [Ed.J 
Moidard  feed,  black  and  white, 
Thefe  feeds  obtained  from  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  the  muftard,  differ 
very  little  from  each  other,  excep- 
ting that  the  black  is  rather  more 
pungent  than  tlie  white. 

This  plant  is  forkietimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal ufes  is  -cultivated  in  gardens. 
Muilard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency, ftimuktes  the  folids,  and  at- 
tenuates vifcid  juices  ;  and  hence 
ftands  defervedly  r-ecommended  fear 
exciting  appetite,  promoting  dige- 
ilion,  increafing  the  fluid  fecretions, 
alfo  iE  paralytic  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  for  the  other  purpofes  of 
the  acrid  plants  called  antlfcorbutic. 
Some  recommend  it  in  the  difeafe 
called  milre^ky  to  which  fmeltei  s  arc 
fubje^.  It  imparts  its  tafte  and 
fmell  in  perfediion  to  aqueous  li- 
quors, while  redified  fpirit  extrafts 
extremely  little  of  either,-  the  whole 
of  the  pungency  arifes  wdth  water 
in  diftiilation.  Committed  to  the 
prefs,  it  yields  a  confiderable  quan-  ■ 
tjty  of  a  foft  infipid  oil,  perfectly 
void  of  acrimony  :  the  cake  left 
after  the  espreffion  is  more  pungent 
than  the  muftard  was  at  firft.  The 
(jil  is  direded  as  officinal  by  the, 
London  college.  Thefe  feeds  are 
fometimes  employed  externally  as  s 
flimulant  in  fmapifms, 

SIUM  ILond.-}  Herha. 
Slum  nodiflorum  Ein. 
•Creeping  flcerrit,  or  water  parf- 
nip ;  the  herb. 

The  London  pharmacopoeia  is 
n  S         -  the 
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the  only  mcderen.  one  in  whicli  this 
article  has  at  prefent  a  place.  And 
it  has  probably  been  introduced  from 
fome  obfervations  of  late  date  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  Itis  an 
indigenous  vegetable  in  Britain, 
growing  abundantly  in  rivers  and 
ditches.  It  was  formerly  alleged  to 
be  not  only  a  diuretic,  but  alfo  an 
emmenagogue  and  lithontriptic. 
With  thefe  intentions,  however,  it 
is  not  now  employed.  Dr  Wither- 
ing mentions,  that  a  young  lady  of 
fix  years  old  was  cured  of  an  obfti- 
nate  cutaneous  difeafe  by  taking 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice 
twice  a-day  j  and  he  adds,  that  he 
has  given  repeatedly  to  adults  three 
or  four  ounces  every  morning,  in 
iimiiar  complaints.  In  fuch  dofes 
it  neither  affe&s  the  head,  llomach, 
nor  bowels.  And  children  take  it 
readily  when  mixed  with  milk. 

SOLANUM  LETHALE,  vide 

BXLLADONNA. 

SPERMA  CETI    DICTUM 

\_Lond.  Ed."] 

Phyjiter  macrocephalus  Lin. 

Spermaceti. 

It  is  perhaps  furprifing,that  while 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  collc- 
geSjhavewith  agreatpropriety  chan- 
ged many  of  the  old  names  of  ar- 
ticles, particularly  thofe  which  had 
a  tendency  to  miflead,  they  fliould 
flill  have  retained  one  fo  abfurd  as 
that  which  is  affixed  to  the  prefent 
article.  What  is  denominated  fper- 
maceti  is  a  peculiar  animal  fat  ob- 
tained from  the  head  of  a  particular 
fpecies  of  whale.  In  the  Hate  to 
which  it  is  brought,  before  it  enters 
the  fhops  of  ouv  apothecaries,  it  is 
an  unftuous  flaky  fubftance,  of  a 
fnowy  whitenefs,  a  foft  butyraceous 
tafte,  and  without  any  remarkable' 
fmell  The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a  mild  emollient  :  it  is 
«f  coiifiderable  ufe  in  pains  and  ero- 


fions  of  the  inteftines,  in  coughs  pro- 
ceeding from  thin  fliarp  defluftlons, 
and  in  general  in  all  cafes  where  the 
follds  require  to  be  relaxed,  or  acri- 
monious humours  to  be  foftened. 
For  external  purpofes,  it  readily  dif'^ 
folves  in  oils  ;  and  for  internal  ones, 
maybe  united  with  aqueous  liquors 
into  the  form  of  an  emullion,  by  the 
mediation  of  almonds,  gums,  or  the 
yolkof  anegg.  Sugardoes  not  render 
it  perfeftly  mifcible  with  water;  and 
alkalies,  which  change  other  oils  and 
fats  into  foap,  have  little  efFeft  upon 
fpermaceti.  This  drug  ought  to  be 
kept  very  elofcly  from  the  air  ;  o- 
therwlfe  its  white  colour  foon  chan- 
ges into  a  yellow,  and  Its  mild  unc- 
tuous tallc,  into  a  rancid  and  ofFen- 
five  one.  After  it  has  fuffered  this 
difagreeahle  alteration,  both  the  co- 
lour and  quality  may  be  recovered 
again  by  fteeping  it  in  alkaline  li- 
quors, or  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  wine. 

SPIGELIA[Io«^.^^.]  Radi:<, 

Spigel'ia  Marilandica  Lin, 

Indian   pink  ;   the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  North  America. 
The  roots  are  celebrated  as  an  an- 
thelmintic, particularly  for  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  lumbricl  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Some  order  it  in  dofes 
of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  ;  and  allege 
that  it  occafions  nervousi  affec- 
tions if  given  in  larger  dofes;  while 
others  order  it  in  dram  dofes,  alle- 
ging that  the  bad  effects  mentioned 
more  readily  happen  from  fmall  do- 
fes, as  the  large  ones  often  purge  or 
puke  ;  forae  prefer  the  form  of  infu- 
lion.  An  emetic  is  generally  premi- 
fed  ;  and  its  purgative  effetl  alfifted 
by  fome  fuitable  additions. 

SPINA  CERVINA  \,Lond. 
Ed.1  Bacca. 

Rhamnus  cathartkus  Un. 
Buck-thorn  j  the  beraes. 

Thlg 
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This  tree,  or  bulTi,  is  common  iii 
hedges  :  it  flowers  in  June,  and  ri- 
pens its  fruit  in  September  or  the 
beginning  of  Odlober.  In  our  mar- 
kets, the  fruit  of  fome  ether  trees, 
as  the  black  berry- bearintj  alder,  and 
the  dog-berry- tree,  have  of  late  often 
been  mixed  with  or  fubiiituted 
for  thofe  of  buckthorn.  Thisabufe 
may  be  difcovered  by  opening  the 
berries,  thofe  of  buckthorn  have 
generally  four  feeds,  the  berries 
of  the  alder  two,  and  thofe  of 
the  dog-berry  only  one.  Buck-- 
thorn  berries,  bruifed  on  white  pa- 
per, give  it  a  green  tincture,  which 
the  others  do  not,  Thofe  who  fell 
the  juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are 
faid  to  mix  with  it  a  large  propor- 
tion of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiderable  elleem  as  cathartics ; 
and  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheuma- 
tifras,  and  even  in  the  gout;  though 
in  thefe  cafes  they  have  no  advan- 
tage above  other  purgatives,  and  are 
more  ofFenfive,  and  operate  more  fe- 
verely,  than  many  which  the  fhops 
are  furnilhed  with  :  they  generally 
occafion  gripes,  ficknefs,  dry  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  leave  a  thirfl 
of  long  duration.  The  dofe  is  a- 
bout  twenty  of  the  frefh  berries  in 
fubflance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this 
number  in  deco£iion,  an  ounce  of 
the  expreffed  juice,  or  a  dram  of  the 
dried  berries.  A  fyrup  prepared 
from  the  juice  is  kept  in  the  fhops ; 
in  this  preparation  the  naufeous  fla- 
vour of  the  buckthorn  is  fomewhat 
correfted  by  the  fugar,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  aromatics. 

SPIRITUS  CORNUCERVI; 

Hoc  ejl.  Sails  alkallni  volatiUs  ex 
offibus  vel  corntbus  animalium  par  aft, 
J^ortio  voIatUior  Uqu'ida  bene  redlfca" 
't(i  ut  decolor  Jit  :      \_Ed  ^  ' 

Spirit  of  hartfborUi . 


This  is  the  more  volatile  liquid 
part  of  the  volatile  alkaline  fait,  ob- 
tained from  the  bones  and  horns  of 
animals,  well  rectified  fo  as  to  be- 
come colourkfs. 

The  volatile  alkali,  as  got  by  di- 
itillation  with  a  llrong  fire  from  any 
animal  matter,  from  foot,  Sec.  is, 
when  pure,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  we 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
fpeak,  under  the  head  of  prepara- 
tions, when  we  come  to  mention 
the  liquor  volatilise  fal  et  oleum  cor- 
nu  cervi,  which,  although  they  dc» 
rive  their  name  from  hartfhorn,ma7 
yet  be  obtained  from  any  anima! 
fubftance,  excepting  fat. 

As  firil  diftilled,  however,  from 
the  fubjeft,  this  liquor  is  impregnat- 
ed with  its  oil,  rendered  fetid  or  em- 
pyreumatic  by  the  procefs.  The  oily 
volatile  alkali  has  been  chiefly  pre- 
pared by  diilillation  in  large  iroa 
pots,  with  a  fire  increafed  by  de- 
grees to  a  ftrong  red  heat :  a  watery 
liquor  rifes  firll,  then  the  volatile 
fait,  along  with  a  yellowifh,  and  at 
length  a  dark  reddifli  oil ;  a  part  of 
the  fait  diffolves  in  the  water  and 
forms  the  fpirit,  which  is  confider-  . 
ably  feparated  from  the  oil  by  filtra- 
tion through  wet  paper.  It  is 
reftifiedbyrepeateddiilillationswith 
a  very  gentle  heat.  Greateft  part 
of  the  ialt  always  comes  over  before 
the  water  J  a  little  of  the  fait  is  ge- 
nerallyallowcd  to  remain  undiflblved 
as  a  teft  of  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirit. 
However  colourlefs  the  fait  or  fpirit 
of  hartfhorn,  foot,  or  fuchlike,  may 
be  thus  rendered  ;  yet  by  keeping 
they  become  yellow  and  naufeous, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  oil  which 
they  ftiU  retain.  The  Edinburgh 
college  order  this  article  to  be  got 
from  the  manufadlurer,  rather  than 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf» 
who  cannot  do  it  to  any  advantage. 

The  volatile  alkali  is  got  in  its  pu- 

yeft  ilate  from  fal, ammoniac.    It  is 
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ufed  externally,  held  to  the  ncfe,  on 
account  of  its  pungent  odour,  in 
cafes  of  faintnefs  and  fyncope;  tind 
mixed  with  un£tuous  matter  as  a  ru- 
befacient. It  is  uftd  internally  to 
obviate  fpafm  in  hyileria,  torpor  in 
hypochondriafis,  and  with  a  vi'ew  t© 
excite  the  vis  vitas. 

It  has  alfo  been  faid,  that  in  fome 
infttinces  intermittents  have  been 
fuccefsfuUy  cured  by  it,  even  after 
the  Peruvian  bariv  had  failed.  With 
this  view,  fifteen  drops  of  the  fpirit 
sre  given  in  a  tea  cupful  of  cold 
fpring  water,  and  repeated  five  or 
fi.^  times  in  jcach  intermiffion. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TIFICATUS  \LonJ.  EJ.^  Confi- 
tiet  alkaholis  partts  95  et  aqua  di' 
Jlillat£  partes  5  in  partibus  100;  hu- 
jus  potidus  fpec'ifcum  ejl  ad  poiidu^ 
aque  dijiillats  ut  930  ad  lOOO. 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  It  con- 
tains 95  parts  of  alcohol  and  5  parts 
of  diftilled  water  in  100.  Its  fpeci- 
fic  gravity  is  to  that  of  diftilled  wai- 
ter as  835  to  loco. 

According  to  the  Edinburgh  coi- 
lege,  the  pound  meafure  cf  rei^ified 
fpirit  ought  to  weigh  thirteen  oun- 
ces; and  it  Ihould  be  a  colourlefs 
iluidfree from  any  difagreeablefmtU. 

This  purification  is  effefted  by 
repeating  the  diilills,tion  in  a  very 
gentle  heat,  with  certain  additions  to 
keepdown  the  phlegm  aud  the  grois 
oil,  in  which  the  ill  flavour  rclides. 
'Thefe  fpirits,  whatever  vegetable 
fubjefts  they  have  been  produced 
from,  are,  when  perfectly  pure,  one 
and  the  fame.  They  have  a  hot 
pungent  talle,  without  any  particu- 
lar .flavour;  they  readilycatch  flame, 
and  burn  entirely  away,  without 
leaving  any  marks  of  an  aqueous 
jnoilhire  behind  :  diftilled  by  a  heat 
lefs  than-that  of  boiling  water,  they 
totally  arife,  the  laft  runnings  pro- 
ving as  flavourlefs  and  inflammable 
as  the  firA ;  they  difToIve  eflcntial 


vegetable  oils  and  refins  into  an  uni- 
form tranfparent  fluid,  Thefe  fpirit* 
are  the  lighteft  of  almoft  all  known 
liquors:  cxprelfcd  oils,  which  fwira 
upon  water,  fink  in  thefe  to  the  bot- 
tom: a  meafure  which  contains  tea 
ounces  by  weight  of  water,  will  hold 
little  more  than  eight  and  a  quarter 
of  pure  fpirit. 

'i'he  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  asmen- 
ftrua  for  the  virtues  of  other  medi- 
cines, will  be  mentioned  hereafter, 
and  in  this  place  we  fliall  confider 
only  their  own.  Pure  fpirit  coagu- 
lates all  the  fluids  of  animal  bodies, 
except  urine,  and  it  alfo  hardens  the 
folid  parts.  Applied  externally,  it 
ftrengthensthe  veiTcls,  and  thus  may 
reftrain  palhve  hemorrhagies.  It  in- 
ftantly  contrafts  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves  it  touches,  and  deprives 
them  of  fenfe  and  motion  ;  by  this 
means  eafing  them  of  pain,  but-at 
the  fame  time  deftroying  their  ufe. 
Jience  employing  fpirituons  liquors 
in  fomentations, notwithftanding the 
fpecious  titles  of  vivifying,  heating, 
reftoring  mobility,  relolving,  difli- 
•  pating,  and  the  like,  ufually  attri- 
buted to  them,  may  fometimes  be 
attended  with  unhappy  confequen- 
ces.  Thefe  liquors  received  undilur 
ted  into  the  ilomach,  produce  the 
fame  eff^edts,  contracting  all  the  fo- 
lid parts  which  they  touch,  and  de^ 
ilroying,  at  leaft  for  3  time,  their 
ufe  and  ofhce;  if  the  quantity  be 
confiderable,  a  pally  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  ends  in  death.  Ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly  dir 
luted,  they  brace  up  the  ftb^es,  y.iife 
the  fpirits,  and  promote  agility  :  if 
farther  continued,  the  fenfes  are  dif-* 
ordered,  voluntary  motion  deftroy- 
ed,  and  at  length  the  fame  inconve- 
niences brought  on  as  before.  Vi- 
nous fpuits,  therefore  in  fmall  do- 
fes,  and  properly  diluted,  may  be 
applied  toufeful  purpofes  inthe  cure 
of  difeafes,  while  in  larger  onesthey 
a6l  as  a  poifon  of  a  particular  kind. 

And 
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And  they  gen'era% prove  deleterious 
from  long  continued  ufe  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  frequently  to  intoxicate. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR  lLoncL£J.;}  Contlnct  aU 
kohoUs  pai'tes  ^^,  et  aqux  dijlillats 
partes  45  in  partibus  iOO.  Hiijus 
pondus  Jpec'ificum  cji  ad  pondus' aqua 
dijiillat£  tit  930  ad  1000 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine.  It  contains 
55  parts  of  alkohol  and  45  of  diftil- 
led  water  in  IGO.  Its  fpecitic  gra- 
vity is  to  that  of  dilVilled  water  as 
930  to  1 000. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direft 
proof  fpirit  to  be  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  water  and  reClified  fpi- 
rit ;  but  the  fpirits  ufually  met  with 
under  the  name  of  proofs  are  thofe 
diililled  from  different  fermented  li- 
quors, freed  from  their  phlegm  and 
ill-flavour  only  to  a  certain  degree, 
Theirpurity,  with  regard  to  flavour, 
may  be  ealily  determined  from  the 
taile,efpeciallyif  the  fpirit  be  firft 
diluted.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that 
we  had  a  certain  ftandard  with  re- 
gard to  their  ftrength  or  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  them  ;  a 
circumftancc  which  greatly  influen- 
ces fundry  medicinal  preparations, 
particularly  the  tinftures  :  for  as 
pure  fpirit  diflblves  the  refin  and  vo- 
latile oil,  and  water  only  the  gum- 
my and  falinc  parts  of  vegetables,  it 
is  evident  that  a  variation  in  the  pro- 
portions wherein  thefe  are  mixed, 
will  vary  the  difTolving  power  of  the 
menflruum,  and  confequently  the 
virtue  of  the  preparation  ;  and  from 
this  cIrcumftance,apothecaries  would 
do  better  by  preparing  it  from  rec- 
tified fpirit  tbemfdves,  than  by  pur- 
chafmg  it  from  dealers. 

SPONGIA  ILond.y 

Spongia  officinalis  Lin, 

Spouge. 

Sponge  is  a  foft,  light,  very  po- 
Tousandcomprefiible  fubftance,  rea- 
dily imbibing  waterj  and  diileadinj 


thereby.  It  is  found  adhering  to 
rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  about  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a  vegetable  produ<!?cron  : 
neveithelefsfomeobfervations,madc 
by'  Jelfieu,  give  room  to  fufpedl  that 
it  is  of  animal  origin.  Chemical 
experiments  favour  this  fuppofitiona 
anaiyfed,  it  yields  the  fame  prin- 
ciples with  animal  fubftances  in  ge- 
neral :  volatile  fait  is  obtained  froiB 
it  in  larger  quantity  than  from  al- 
moftany  animal  matter,  except  the 
bags  of  the  filk  worm.  On  this  fait 
feem  to  depend  the  virtues  of  the 
officinal  fpovgia  itf^a,  which  has  by 
fome  been  ftrongly  recommended  in 
fcrophulous  affections  ;  but  which 
has  been  particularly  celebrated  for 
removing  that  large  fweiling  of  the 
neck,  which  is  termed  bronchocth-^ 
and  which  is  probably  of  a  fcrophu- 
lous nature. 

Crude  fponge,  from  its  property 
of  irnbibing  and  diilending  by  moi- 
llure,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  tent  for 
diluting  wounds  and  ulcers. 

To  fit  it  for  thefe  intentions  the 
fponge  is  immerfed  in  melted  wax, 
and  fubje<fi:ed  to  prefTure  till  cool  • 
In  this  ftale  it  may  be  ealily  formed 
into  proper  tents,  fo  as  to  be  intro- 
duced where  necelfary.  And  from 
the  gradual  melting  of  the  wax  in 
confequence  of  the  heat  of  the  part, 
a  dilatation  of  courfe  takes  place. 

It  adheres  ilrongly  to  the  mouths 
of  wounded  veffels  ;  and  when  re- 
tained by  proper  comprefllon,  it  has 
pre  vented  con  fiderable  bleedingspre- 
ferably  to  agaric,  or  pufi'-ball. 

STANNUM  il.ov.d.'] 
STANNI   LIMATURA  ET 

puLvis  r^^-] 

The  filings  and  powder  of  tin. 

Tin  is  the  lighttft  and  moil  fu- 
flble  of  all  metals.  Heated,  it  be- 
comes fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces  by 
a  blow;  and  by  agitation  (when  juft 
ready  to  melt]  it  is  fcr'.neid  into  a  pow- 
der .1 
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der  ;  hence  tKc  officinal  method  of 
pulverifingthis  metal,  to  be  defcribed 
in  its  place.  The  proper  menftruum 
of  tin  is  the  marine  acid,  or  aqua  te- 
gia.  Vegetable  acids  likevvife  dif- 
folve  it  in  confiderable  quantity,  tho' 
it  has  long  been  fuppofed  not  to  be 
at  all  foluble  in  them,  unlefs  pre- 
vioufly  well  calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of  this 
metal  it  was  formerly  accounted  a 
fpecific  in  difordersof  the  uterusand 
lungs;  a  calx  of  tin  and  antimony  is 
ftill  retained  in  fome  difpenfatories, 
under  the  name  of  an  antihecitc : 
but  thefe  are  virtues  to  which  it  cer- 
tainly has  little  claim.  It  has  of  late 
been  celebrated  as  an  anthelmintic; 
and  faid  to  deftroy  fome  kinds  of 
worms  which  elude  the  force  of 
other  medicines,  particularly  the  tae- 
nia ;  poflibly  the  caufe  of  this  ef- 
feft  may  be  very  different  from  what 
is  fufpefted,  an  admixture  of  a  por- 
tion of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a  ftrong  affinity  with  ar- 
fenic ;  infomuch,  that  when  once 
wnited  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not- 
withftanding  its  volatihty  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally  ex- 
pelled, either  by  flow  calcination  or 
by  a  vehement  fire.  Almoft  all  the 
ores  of  tin  contain  more  or  lefs  of 
this  poifonous  mineral,  which  is  not 
entirely  feparable  in  the  common 
procefies  by  which  the  ores  are  run 
down,  or  the  metal  farther  purified. 
Filings  of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a  thick  fume,  fmelling 
of  garlic  ;  which  fmell  is  univerfally 
held  in  mineral  fubftances  to  be  a 
criterion  of  arfenic.  Mr  Henc- 
kel  has  difcovered  a  method  of  fepa- 
rating  adkual  arfenic  from  tin  :  this 
is  efFefted  by  folution  in  aqua-regia 
and  cryftallifation.  Mr  MargrafF 
has  given  a  farther  account  of  this 
procefs  ;  and  relates,  that  from  the 
tins  ufually  reputed  pure,  he  has  ob- 
tainedone-eighth  of  th-?ir  weight  of 
<jryftals  ©f  arfenic-^ 


But  notwithflanding  thefe  obfer- 
Vations,  it  is  certain,  that  tin  undcf 
the  form  of  llannum  pulveratum,  af- 
terwards to  be  mentioned,  is  every 
day  taken  internally  with  perfeft 
impunity,  even  in  dofes  fo  large  as 
to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  although 
unlefs  in  cafes  of  t^nia,  it  is  in  ge- 
neral employed  in  much  fraaller  do- 
fes. 

STAPHISAGRIA  [Zo«^.] 
Semen. 

Delphinium  jiaphijagria  Lin, 

Stavefacre  ;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of  an 
irregularly  triangular  figure,  of  a 
blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
yellowifh  or  whitiih  within  :  they 
are  ufually  brought  from  Italy ;  the 
plant  is  not  very  common  in  this 
country,  though  it  bears  our  feverelti 
colds.  They  have  a  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a  very  naufeous,  bitterifli, 
burning  tafte.  Stavefacre  was  em- 
ployed by  the  antients  as  a  cathar- 
tic ;  but  it  operates  with  fo  much 
violence  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  inter  nal  ufe  has  been, 
among  the  generality  of  practition- 
ers, for  fome  time  laid  afide.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  external  appli- 
cations for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  for  deftroying  lice 
and  other  infedls ;  infomuch,  that 
from  this  virtue  it  has  received  its 
name,  in  different  languages  ;  herha 
pedicu/aris,  herbe  mix  poux,  laujs- 
krauty  loufeiuortf  i5fc. 

STIBIUM,     vide  Antimoni- 


STCECHAS,   IBrun.-]  Flos. 

Lavendula  Jiechas  Lin. 

Arabian  ftechas,  or  French  laven- 
der-flowers. 

This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  confider- 
ably  fmaller  than  the  common  laven- 
der. The  flowery  heads  are  brought 
from  Italy  alnd  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France ; 
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France :  they  are  very  apt  to  grow 
mouldy  in  the  paflage ;  and  even 
when  they  efcape  this  inconveni- 
ence, are  generally  much  inferior  to 
thofe  raifed  in  our  gardens.  The 
bell  ftechas  which  we  receive  from 
abroad,  has  no  great  fmell  or  tafte  : 
Pomet  affirms,  that  fuch  as  the 
fhops  of  Paris  are  fupplied  with  is 
entirely  deftitute  of  both ;  while 
that  of  our  own  growth,  either 
when  frefh  or  when  carefully  dried, 
has  a  vj'ry  fragrant  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  aromatic,  bitterilh,  fubacrid 
tafte;  diililled  with  water,  it  yields 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fragrant 
effential  oil ;  to  redlified  fpirit  it 
imparts  a  ftrong  tin6lure,  which  in- 
fpiffated  proves  an  elegant  aromatic 
extract.  This  aromatic  plant  is 
rarely  met  with  in  prefcription ;  the 
only  officinal  compofitions  into  which 
it  was  admitted,  were  the  mithri- 
date  and  theriaca. 

There  is  another  fort  called  Jle-- 
chas,  which  from  the  beauty  and 
;  durability  of  its  flowers  has  of  late 
years  had  a.  place  in  our  gardens, 
and  whofe  aromatic  qualities  render 
it  worthy  of  attention;  this  is  the 
gnaphalium  arenar'ium  Lin.  the  gol- 
den ftechas,  goldilocks,  or  yellow 
caffidony ;  its  flowers  ftand  in  um- 
bels on  the  tops  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  deep  flnning  yellow 
colour,  which  they  retain  in  perfec- 
tion for  many  years  ;  their  fmell  is 
fragrant  and  agreeable,  fomewhat 
of  the  mulky  kind  5  theirtaftewarm, 
pungent,  and  fubaftrlngent :  they 
impart  their  flavour  to  water  in  dif- 
tillation,  and  by  infufion  to  re£lified 
fpirit. 

STPvAMONIUM  lEiLI  Her^ 


highly  recommended  to  the  atten« 
tion  of  practitioners  by  Dr  Stoerk 
of  Vienna.  It  grows  indigenous  in 
fome  parts  of  Britain,  among  rub- 
blfti  and  on  dunghills.  It  has  been 
ufed  internally,  under  the  form  of 
an  extraft  or  infpiflated  juice  from 
the  leaves.  This  extraft  has  been 
chiefly  employed  in  maniacal  cafes 5 
and  when  given  in  dofes  from  one 
to  ten  grains  or  upwards  In  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  it  has  been  al- 
leged to  be  attended  with  furprif* 
ing  effeftsjon  the  authority  not  only 
of  Dr  Staerk,  but  of  Dr  OdheliaSj, 
Dr  Wedenberg,  and  others.  Dr 
Odhelius  in  particular  informs  us^ 
that  of  fourteen  patients  to  whom 
he  gave  it,  eight  were  completely 
cured,  five  were  relieved,  and  one 
only  received  no  benefit.  We  have 
not,  however,  heard  of  its  being  e- 
qually  fuccefsful  in  Britain  ;  and  it 
is  here  fo  little  employed  as  to  havfc 
ftill  no  place  in  the  pharmacopoeiaot 
the  London  college.  But  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  that  it  deferves 
the  attention  of  pradlitioners,  and 
well  merits  a  trial,  in  afFeftions  of- 
ten incurable  by  other  means.  The 
powder  of  the  leaves  or  feeds  pro- 
mifes  to  furnifh  a  more  certain  oir 
convenient  formula  than  the  infpiffa- 
ted  juice.  Befides  maniacal  cafeSj 
rhe  itramonlum  has  been  alfo  em- 
,  ployed,  and  fometimes  with  advan- 
tage, in  convulfive  and  epileptic  af« 
feftions.  It  is  not  only  taken  in- 
ternally, but  has  alfo  been  ufed  ex- 
ternally. An  ointment  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  the  fl:ramonium 
has  been  faid  to  give  eafe  in  external 
inflammations  and  in  hsemonhoidsc 


Dntnra  ftramon'tum  Lin. 

Thorn  apple  ;  the  herb. 

The  ftramonium  is  one  of  thofe 
vegetables  comm.only  confidered  as 
a  ftrong  narcotic  poifon,  which  was 


STYRAX  CALAMITA  ILon, 

Ed.~\  Refina. 

Sty  rax  officinalis  Lin, 

Storax. 

This  is  an  odoriferous  reflnou? 
fubftance,  exuding  from  a  tree  grow- 
ing m  ths  warmer  eli,naatcs. 
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It  has  been  cuftomary  to  diftin- 
guifh  three  forts  of  Itorax,  though 
only  one  is  ufually  met  with  in  the 
Ihops. 

1.  Styrax  calamitaf  or  ftorax  in 
the  cane,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inciofed  in 
reeds  from  Famphylia.  It  is  either 
in  fmall  diftin£l  tears,  of  a  whitifh 
©r  reddifli  colour,  or  in  large  maffes 
compofed  of  iuch 

2.  Starax  hi  the  lamp,  or  redjlo- 
rax.  This  ^s  in  maffes  of  an  uni- 
form texture  and  yellowifli  red  or 
brownilh  colour;  though  fometimes 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a  few 
whitifh  grains.  Uf  this  fort  there 
has  been  fouie  to  be  lately  met  with 

.  in  the  lliops  under  the  name  oijlorax 
.  in  the  tear. 

3.  The  common Jlor ax  of  the  ihops 
is  in  large  maifes,  confiderably 
lighter  and  lefs  compaft  than  the 
foregoing  :  it  appears  upon  exami- 
nation to  be  compofed  ot  a  fine  re- 
linous  juice,  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  faw-duft.  For  what  purpofe  tiiis 
addition  is  made,  is  diHicult  to 
fay,  but  it  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
to  be  done  with  anyfrauduleiitview, 
fmce  the  faw-dull  appears  at  fight. 
This  common  llorax  is  much  lefs  e- 
fleemed  than  the  two  firll  forts  ; 
though,  when  freed  from  the  woody 
matter,  it  proves  fuperior  in  point 
of  fragrance  to  either  of  them.  Rec- 
tified fpirit,  the  common  menilruum 
of  refills,  diffolves  the  If  orax,  lea- 
ving the  wood  behind;  nor  does  this 
tincture  lofe  confiderably  of  its  va- 
luable parts,  in  being  inlpifiated  to 
a  foiid  confiilence ;  while  aqueous 
liquors  elevate  almoll  all  the  fra- 
grancy  of  the  ftorax. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
jnay  be  exhibited  togreat  aavantage 
TXi  languors  and  debilities  of  thener- 
vous  lyftem;  ,it  is  not,  however, 
much  ufisd  in  common  pradice. 


STYRAX  LIQUIDA  lDan.1 

Liqu'idamhar Jlyrac'tjiua  Lin, 

Liquid  ftorax. 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax,  aC' 
cording  to  Petiver'o  account,  is  ob- 
tained from  a  tree  growing  in  the 
iiland  Cobros  in  the  Red  Sea  :  the 
preparers  of  this  commodity  yearly 
clear  off  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and 
boil  it  in  fea  water  to  the  confiftence 
of  bird  lime ;  the  refinous  matter 
which  floats  on  the  furface  is  ta- 
ken off,  liquified  in  boiling  water, 
and  paffed  through  a  fti-ainer.  The 
purer  part  which  paffes  through, 
and  the  more  impure  which  remains 
on  the  ftrainer,  and  contains  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  fubftance 
of  the  bark,  are  both  fent  to 
Mocca ;  from  whence  they  are 
lometimes,  though  very  rarely, 
brought  to  us.  The  firil  is  of  the 
confiftence  of  honey,  tenaceous,  of 
a  reddifh  or  afti  brown  colour,  an  a- 
crid  undtuous  tafte,  approaching  in 
fmell  to  the  foHd  ftorax,  but  fo 
ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable :  the 
other  is  full  of  woody  matter,  and 
much  weaker  in  fmell, 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax  is  even 
at  Mocca  both  a  rare  commodity 
and  fold  at  a  very  high  price,  and 
it  has  feldom  entered  the  ftiops  of 
our  apothecaries.  A  refinous  juice, 
poffelfing  fomewhat  of  the  fame  fen 
fible  qualities,  brought  from  the 
Spanifh  provinces  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  perhaps  the  produft  of  the 
fame  tree,  is  fometimes  fold  in  place 
of  it :  But  much  more  frequently 
what  we  meet  with  under  this  name 
is  an  artificial  compound  of  foiid 
ftorax,  common  refin,  wine,  and  oil, 
beat  up  together  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence Concerning  the  real  vir- 
tues of  liquid  ftorax,  obfervations 
are  altogether  wanting:  hence  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  expunged  it  from  the  cata- 
logue of  officinals. 

I  sue- 
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SUCCINUM  lLond.Ed.-\ 

Amber. 

This  is  a  folfd,  brittle,  bituminous 
fubftance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea-'fhores :  the  lar- 
geil  quantities  are  met  with  alon^ 
the  coafts  of  Polifh  Pruffia  and 
Pomerania.  It  is  of  a  white  yellow^ 
or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opake, 
and  fometimes  very  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  dark-coloured  and  o- 
pake  forts,  by  digeftion  with  certain 
expreiTed  oils  and  animal  fats,  be- 
come clearer,  paler  coloured,  more 
pellucid,  and  confiderably  harder. 
Amber  boiled  in  water,  neither  fof- 
tens  nor  undergoes  any  ienfible  al- 
teration :  expofed  to  a  greater  heat, 
without  addition,  it  melts  into  a 
black  mafs  like  fome  -of  the  more 
common  bitumens :  fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  refembles  that  which  arifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal :  di- 
Ililled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  an  oil 
and  a  volatile  acidulous  fait. 

Amber  in  fubftance  has  very  little 
fmell  or  taile  ;  and  hence  it  has  by 
fome  been  reckoned  a  mere  inaftive 
earthy  body.  It  was  formerly  ac- 
counted an  abforbent,  and  as  fuch 
had  a  place  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  crabs- claws  :  it  certainly  has 
no  title  to  this  clafs  of  medicines,  ^s 
not  being  adled  upon  by  any  acid. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  the 
fraor.  albus,  gleets,  hyfteric  affec- 
tions, &c.  ;  and  with  thefe  inten- 
tions is  fometimes  given  in  the  forna 
of  impalpable  powder,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  dram.  A  tinfture  of  am- 
ber made  in  retSlified  fpirit,  to  whicl> 
it  imparts  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte 
and  a  fragrant  fmell,  promifes  to  be 
of  fervice  in  thefe  diforders.  Boer- 
laaave  extols  this  tlnfture  as  having 
incredible  efficacy  in  all  thofe  di- 
ftempers  which  proceed  from  weak- 
cefs  and  relaxation,  and  in  hypo- 
chondrical,  hyilevical,  and  cold  lan- 
guid cafes.  If  part  of  thb  fpirit  be 
abftrscled  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  re- 
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mainder  proves  a  very  elegant  aro- 
matic balfam,  which  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  ufcful  preparations  ob- 
tainable from  this  concrete. 

Amber  in  the  (late  of  pow^'er  for- 
merly entered  feveral  officinal  com- 
pofitions,  from  all  which  it  is  now 
rejefted  :  but  it  is  the  bafis  of  an 
oil  and  fait  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned among  the  preparations, 
which  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  ftatc 
in  which  they  are  at  iirft  obtained, 
but  more  frequently  in  a  purified  or 
redlified  ftate  ;  preparations  whick 
are  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

SULPHUR  ILond.-] 

Sulphur  IS  Jlores     \_EdS^ 

Sulphur,  and  flowers  of  fulphnr. 

Sulphur,  or  brimftone,  is  a  yellow 
fubflance,  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
fufible  m  a  fmall  degree  of  Iieat,  to- 
tally volatile  in  a  ftionger,  readily 
inflammaole,  burning  with  a  blue 
flame,  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
fuffbcating  acid  fume.  It  dilTolves  in 
alkaline  liquors  and  in  oils  ;  not  in 
acids,  water,  or  vinous  fplrits 

Greateft  part  of  the  fulphur  met  ■ 
with  in  the  fliops,  is  obtained  from 
certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftillation, 
or  artificially  compofed  by  uniting 
the  vitriolic  acid  with  inflamraable 
matters.  At  fome  of  the  Saxon 
fulphur-works,  from  whence  we  are 
chiefly  fupplied,  certain  minerals  a- 
bounding  with  vitxiolic  acid,  but 
containing  little  or  no  f  dphur,  be-' 
ing  ftratified  with  wood ,  and  the  lat- 
ter fet  on  fire,  a  large  quantity  of 
fine  fulphur  is  produced.  It  is  u- 
fually  brought  to  us  in  large  irregu- 
lar maffes,  which  are  afterwards 
melted  and  caft  into  cylindrical  rolls 
with  the  addition  of  fome  coa'rfe  re- 
fin,  flower,  or  the  like  ;  whence  the 
paler  colour  of  the  rolls.  Sulphur 
is  alfo  not  unfrequently  found  native 
in  the  earth,  fometimes  in  tranfpa. 
rent  pieces  of  a  greenidi  or  bright 
yellow  colour  j  but  more  commonly 
0  2  in 
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in  opaque  grey  piies,  with  only  fcnr^e 
ftreaks  of  yellow.  This  laft  is  the 
fort  which  isunderftoodby  the  name 
fulphur  vivum  ;  though  that  met 
with  under  this  name  in  the  (hops, 
as  no  other  than  the  drofs  remaining 
after  the  fublimation  of  fulphur.  All 
the  forts  of  fulphur  are,  when  per- 
fedtly  pure,  in  no  refpeft  different 
from  each  other.  Notwithftanding 
^he  preference  given  by  forae  to  the 
snore  uncommon  foffil  forts,  thefe 
laft  are  the  leaft  proper  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  as  being  the  raoft  fubjedl 
to  an  admixture  of  foreign  matter 
both  of  the  metallic  and  arfenical 
kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  infenfible:  perfpira- 
tion :  it  paffcs  through  the  whole  ha- 
bit, and  manifeflly  tranfpires  thro' 
the  pores  of  the  ilcin,  as  appears 
from  the  fulphureousfmellof  perfons 
who  have  taken  it,  and  from  filver 
being  ftalned  in  their  pockets  of  a 
blackifn  colour,  which  is  the  known 
efFetl  of  fulphureous  fumes.  It  is  a 
celebrated  remedy  againft  cutaneous 
difeafes,  both  given  internally  and 
applied  externally.  It  has  Hkewife 
been  recommended  in  coughs,  alth- 
mas,  and  other  difordeis  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs ;  and  particularly 
in  catarrhs  of  the  chronic  kind.  Bat 
it  is  probable,  that  the  benefit  deri- 
ved from  it  in  thefe  cafes,  is  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirel}'-,  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  its  operation  as  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive. And  with  this  intention  it  is 
frequently  ufedwithgreat  advantage 
'  inhsmorrhoidalaffeftions,  and  many 
other  difeafes  in  which  it  is  proper 
to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  Tho' 
fulphur  be  not  foluble  in  water,  yet 
boiling  water  poured  upon  it, 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  obtains  fome  im- 
pregnation. This  water  has  by 
fome  been  highly  extolled  as  a  very 
€fit(ftual  rem.edy  for  preventing  re- 
■iu.'iis  cf  gout  iJfld  jrheuniatifm. 


The  coriirnon  dofe  of  fulphur 
rarely  exceeds  a  fcruple,  tho'  Geof- 
frey goes  as  far  as  two  drams. 

Sulphur  is  the  bafis  of  two  for- 
mulae in  our  pharmacopoeias,  troches 
and  an  ointment :  the  former  intend- 
ed for  Internal  ufe,  the  latter  to  be 
employed  externally. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete, 
that  though  a  medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthelefs  re- 
ftrains  that  of  fome  others  of  the 
moll  powerful  kind.  Mercury  is 
rendered,  by  the  admixture  of  ful- 
phur, inaftive  ;  and  the  virulent  an- 
timonial  regulus  almoft  fo.  Hence, 
when  antimonial  and  mercurial  me- 
dicines exceed  in  operation,  fulphur 
has  been  given  for  abating  their  vio- 
lence :  but  it  is  now  found  that  it 
has  little  effect  in  reftraining  their 
aftion  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
influence  it  has  depends  entirely  on 
its  operating  as  a  gentle  laxative.  E- 
ven  the  coi-rofive  poifon  arfenic,  by 
the  addition  of  fulphur,  becomes  al- 
moft innocent ;  and  hence,  if  a  fmall 
proportion  of  arfenic  fliould  be  con- 
tained in  fulphur.  It  poffibly  may  not 
receive  from  thence  any  poifonoud 
qualities. 

SUMACH  IB  run.-}  Folium,  fe- 
men. 

Rhus  cor'taria  Lin. 

Common  fumach  ;  the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

This  tree,  or  flirub,  is  cultivated 
in  fome  places  on  account  of  the  cu- 
linary ufes  of  its  fruits,  and  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c.  among 
us,  it  is  met  with  only  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious.  The  feeds  or 
berries  are  of  a  red  colour,  in 
fliape  round  and  flat.  Both  thefe 
and  the  leaves  ^re  moderately  a- 
ftringent,  and  have  fometlmes  been 
exhibited  with  this  intention,  but 
are  now  become  ftrangers  to  the 
Ihops,  . 
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TACAMAHACA   [5/;««.] 

Refina. 

Pofulus  half amif era  Lin. 

Tacamahaca  ;  the  reiin. 

This  refmous  fiibftance  Is  obtain- 
ed from  a  tall  tree,  which  grows 
fpontaneoufly  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  in  a  fheltered  fitua- 
tion  bears  the  winters  of  our 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  refin  are 
fometimes  to  be  met  with.  The 
beft,  called  from  its  being  colle<5ted 
in  a  kind  of  gourd-fhells,  tacamahaca 
injhellsy  is  fomewhat  uniluous  and 
foftifh,  of  a  pale  yellowifli  or  green- 
ifh  colour,  an  aromatic  tafte,  and  a 
fragrant  delightful  fraell,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  lavender  and  amber- 
gris. This  fort  is  very  rare  :  that 
commonly  found  in  the  fhops  is  in 
femitranfparent  grains  or  glebes,  of 
a  whitifh,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  or 
greenifli  colour,  of  a  lefs  grateful 
fmell  than  the  foregoing.  The  firft 
is  faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk.  This  refm  is  faid  to 
be  employed  among  the  Indians,  ex- 
ternally>  for  difcufiing  and  matura- 
ting tumours,  and  abating  pains  and 
aches  of  the  limbs.  The  fragrance 
of  the  finer  fort  fufiiciently  points 
out  its  being  applicable  to  different 
purpofes. 

TAMARINDUS  ILond.  Ed.^ 

Fi  u3us. 

Tamarlndus  indica  L'tnt 

Tamarinds  ;  the  fruit. » 

Tamarinds  are  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  growing  in  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  It  refemblesa  bean 
pod,  including  feveral  hard  feeds, 
together  with  a  dark  coloured  vifcid 
pulp  of  a  pleafant  acid  tafte  :  the 
Eaft  India  tamarinds  are  longer  than 
the  Weft  India  fort  ;  the  former 
containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each, 
the  latter  rarely  above  three  or  four. 
The  palp  of  thefe  fxuitSj  taken  froni 


the  quantity  of  two  6ir  three  drams 
to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gently 
laxative  and  purgative  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  by  its  acidity,  quenches 
thirft,  and  allays  immoderate  heat. 
It  increafes  the  atlion  of  the  purga- 
tive fweets,  caffia  and  manna,  and 
weakens  that  of  the  refinous  cathar- 
tics. Some  have  fuppofed  it  capable  of 
abating  the  virulence  of  antimo* 
nial  pr-'parations ;  but  experience 
fhews  that  it  has  rather  a  contrary 
"  effeft,  and  that  all  vegetable  acids 
augment  their  power.  Tamarinds 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  ele6luary  of 
cafiia,  the  lenitive  eleAuary,  and  de- 
coction of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 

TANACETUM  ILond,  Ed.J 
Flos,  herba. 

Tanacetum  vulgare  Lin, 

Tanfy  ;  the  flower  and  herb. 

Tanfy  grows  v/ild  by  road  fides 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is  fre- 
quently alfo  cultivated  in  gardens 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  u- 
fes :,  it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Confidered  as  a  medicine,  it  is  a  mo- 
derately warm  bitter,  accompanied 
with  a  ftrong,  not  very  difagreeable 
flavour  :  fome  have  had  a  great  opi- 
nion of  it  in  hytteric  diforders,  par- 
ticularly thofe  proceeding  from  a  de- 
ficiency or  fuppreflion  of  the  uterine 
purgations.  The  leaves  and  feeds 
have  been  of  coufiderable  efteem  as 
anthelmintics  ;  the  feeds  are  lefs  bit- 
ter, and  more  acrid  and  aromatic, 
than  thofc  of  rue,  to  which  they  are 
reckoned  fimilar;  or  of  fantonicum, 
for  which  they  have  been  frequent- 
ly fubftituted. 

An  infufion  of  tanfy,  drank  in  a 
manner  fimilar  to  tea,  has  been  by 
fome  ftrongly  recommended  as  a 
preventive  of  the  return  of  gout. 

THAPSUS  BARBATUS,  vi- 
de Veubascum. 
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TARAXACUM  ILond.  Ed,-] 
dlx,  herba. 

Leontodon  taraxacum  Lin. 

Dandelion  ;  the  leaves  and  root 

This  plant  is  very  common  in 
grafs  fields  and  uncultivated  places. 
The  root,  leaves,  and  ftalk,  contain 
a  large  quantity  of  a  bitter  milky 
juice.  There  is  reafon to  believe  that 
they  poffefs  very  confiderable  afti— 
vity ;  and  with  that  intention  they 
have  fometimes  been  employed  vv^ith 
fuccefs.  Boerhaave  efteems  them 
capable,  if  duly  continued,  of  open- 
very  obftinate  obftruclions  of  the 
vifcera.  A  fpirit  obtained  from  them 
by  diftillation,  after  previous  fer- 
mentation, has  been  flrongly  recom- 
aiended  by  Proiefibr  Delias  of  Er- 
lang,  in  every  diforder where  fapona- 
ceous,  attenuating,  or  refolvent  me- 
dicines, can  be  of  ufe,  particularly 
in  afthmatic  diforders,  in  coughs 
proteeding  from  glandular  obftruc- 
tions,  and  in  hydropic  aiFeftions. 

TARTARUM  [^J.] 
Tartar  is  a  faline  fubftance,  con- 
lifting  of  the  vegetable  alkali  fuper- 
^fkturated  with  acid.  It  is  thrown 
off  from  wines  to  the  fides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  caflc  :  In  this  ftate  it  is 
mixed  with  earthy,  oily,  and  colour- 
ing matter ;  and  when  it  has  a  deep 
brown  colour,  asthat  from  red  wine^ 
it  is  commonly  called  re  J,  and  when 
of  a  paler  colour  lahite  tartar.  It 
is  purified  by  difiolving  it  in  boiling 
■water,  and  feparating  the  earthy 
part  by  filtring  the  boiling  folution. 
Oh  cooling  the  folution,  it  depofites 
iiTCgulatcryftals,  containing  the  oily 
and  colouring  matters,  which  are  fe- 
parated  by  boiling  the  mafs  with  a 
white  clay.  The  tartar  thus  puri- 
fied, when  cryllailifed,  or  in  pow- 
der, is  called  cream  of  tartar. 
If  this  be  expofed  to  a  red  heat,  its 
acid  flies  o'T;  and. what  remains  is 
the  vegetable  alkali,  or  ialt  of  tar- 


tar.. If  we  add  linie  to  a  boiling 
folution  of  pure  tartar,  the  lime 
falls  down  with  the  acid,  and  the 
pure  alkali  fwims  in  the  water  a- 
bove.  The  lime  is  feparated  by  any 
acid  of  aflronger  attraftionto  it,  as 
the  vitriolic  acid,  which  is  added  in 
a  diluted  ftate,  the  whole  ftin  ed  for 
fome  time,  and  ftrained  off;  the  a- 
cid  of  tartar  paffes  through,  and  may 
be  had  by  evaporation  in  the  form 
of  rhomboidal  cryftals.  The  folu- 
bility  of  tartar  in  water  is  much  pro- 
moted by  borax. 

The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a  mild,  cooling,  apeiient,  laxative 
medicine.  It  is  much  ufed  in  drop- 
fy  ;  and  fome  allege  that  it  has 
good  effefts  as  a  deobftruent,  in 
dropfy  from  fchirrus.  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves 
a  gentle,  though  effeftual  purga- 
tive :  Angelus  Sala  relates,  that  he 
was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic  by 
purging  hirafelf  a  few  times  with  fix 
drams  of  the  crude  fait,  after  many 
other  medicines  had  been  tried  to  no 
purpofe. 

The  cryftals  of  tartar  are  in  daily 
ufe,  merely  by  themfelves,  either  ta- 
ken in  powder  or  diffolved  in  water; 
and  there  are  perhaps  few  medicines 
vaorz  commonly  employed. 

This  fait  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  infufion  of  fenna,  com- 
pound powder  of  fenna,  of  jalap, 
and  of  fcammony  ;  and  it  is  ufed 
for  diflblving  or  corroding  fome  me- 
tallic bodies,  particularly  antimony, 
from  which  it  receives  a  ftrong  eme- 
tic impregnation,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion formerly  called  emetic  tartar^ 
but  now  more  properly  ftyled  antl' 
mon'tum  tartarizalum. 

TEREBINTHINA  [lon/i 

Ed.']  Refma. 
Pinus  larix  Lin. 
Turpentine. 

The  turpentines  are  refinous  juices 
extraded 
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extraftedfromtreesofthepine-tribe. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  turpentine, 
diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops. 

TEREBir,^THINA  CHIA, 
Ave  CYPRIA. 

Chian,  or  Cyprus  turpentine. 

This  juice  is  generally  about  the 
eonfiftence  of  thick  honey,  very  te- 
nacious, clear,  and  almoil  trasfpa- 
rent,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  cafl 
of  a  yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue  : 
it  has  a  warm,  pungent,  bltterifh 
tafte  ;  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  more  a- 
greeable  than  any  of  the  other  tur- 
pentines. 

The  turpentine  brought  to  us,  is 
extrailed  in  the  iflands  whole  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk  and 
branches  a  little  after  the  bud§  have 
corne  forth;  the  juice  ifi'ues  limpid, 
and  clear  a&  water,  and  by  degrees 
thickens  into  the  conhftence  in 
which  we  meet  with  it.  A  like  juice 
exuding  from  this  tree  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  infpiffated  by  a  llow  liT^, 
is  of  frequent  ufe  as  a  matticatory, 
anaong  the  Perfian  ladies,  who,  as 
Kcempfer  informs  us,are  continually 
chewing  it,  in  order  to  fallen  and 
whiten  the  teeth,fweeten  the  breath, 
and  promote  appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENE- 
TA. 

Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  ulually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear,  whitilh, 
or  pale  yellowilh  colour,  a  hot,  pun- 
gent, bitlerilh,  difagreeable  tafte, 
and  a  ftrong  fmell,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  Chian  kind. 

What  is  ufually  met  Tvith  in  the 
Ihops,  under  the  name  of  Venice 
turpentine^  comes  from  New  t  ng- 
land ;  of  what  tree  it  is  the  pro- 
duce, we  have  no  certain  account : 
the  finer  kinds  of  it  are  in  appear- 
auce  and  quality  not  confiderably 


different  from  the  true  fortabovedc* 
fcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA  AR= 
GENTORaIENSIS. 

Strafburgh  turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  wit^ 
it,  is  of  a  middling  confiitence  be- 
tween the  two  foregoing,  more  tran- 
fparent,  and  kfs  tenacious  than  ei- 
ther ;  its  colour  a  yellowilh  brown. 
Its  fmell  is  very  fragrant,  and  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  any  of  the  o- 
ther  turpentines,  except  the  Chian; 
in  tafte  it  is  the  bittereft,  yet  the 
leaft  acrid. 

This  refin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir-tiees,  the  moll  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  ones, 
that  grow  ipontaneoufly  in  Europe. 
There  is  another,  whole  refin  is  much 
fuperior  to  the  common  turpentine, 
and  has  fometimes  been  brought  to 
us  from  abroad  under  the  name  of 
lalfamum  canadenfe.  The  Virginian, 
or  Canada  fir,  though  not  a  nativeof 
this  climate,  has  been  found  to  en- 
dure its  fevereft  colds. 

TEREBINTHINA  COM- 
MUNIS = 

Common  turpentine. 

This  is  the  coarfeft,  heavieft,  and 
in  tafte  and  fmell  the  moft  difagree- 
able, of  all  the  forts:  it  is  about  the 
eonfiftence  of  honey,  of  an  opaque 
brovvnifh  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  wild 
pine,  a  low  unhandfome  tree,  com- 
mon in  different  parts, of  Europe. 
Ihis  tree  is  extremely  refinous,  and 
remarkably  fubjedl  to  a  difeafe  froia 
a  redundance  and  extravafationof  its 
refin,  infomuch  that,  without  due 
evacuation  it  fwells  and  burfts.  The 
juice  as  it  iflues  from  the  tree  is  re- 
ceived  in  trenches  made  in  the  earth, 
^nd  afterwards  freed  from  the  grof- 
fer  impurities  by  colature  through 
wicker  baflcetSi 
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All  tKefe  juices  yield  in  diftilk- 
tion  with  water  an  highly  penetra- 
ting effential  oil,  a  brittle  infipid 
refin  remaining  behind.  With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtues,  they 
promote  urine,  cleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  thereof, 
and  deterge  internal  ulcers  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  like  other 
bitter  hot  fubftances,  flrengthen  the 
•  tone  of  the  veffels:  they  have  an  ad- 
vantage above  moft  other  acrid  diu- 
retics,  that  they  gently  loofen  the 
belly.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus, 
and  the  like  ;  and  by  fome  in  cal- 
culous complaints  :  where  thefe  lail 
proceed  from  the  fand  or  gravel, 
formed  into  a  mafs  by  vifcid  mu- 
cous matter,  the  turpentines,  by  dif- 
folving  the  mucus,  promote  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  fand  ;  but  where  a 
calculus  is  formed,  they  can  do  no 
fervice,  and  only  ineffectually  irri- 
tate or  inflame  the  parts.  In  all  ca- 
fes accompanied  with  inflammation, 
thefe  juices  ought  to  be  abftained 
from,  as  this  fymptom  is  increafed, 
and  not  unfrequently  occafioned,  by 
them.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
turpentines  impart,  foon  after  ta- 
king them  a  violet  fmell  to  the  u- 
rine  ;  and  have  this  eff"e£l  though 
applied  only  externally  to  remote 
parts;  particularly  the  Venice  fort. 
Thlsis  accounted  the  moft  powerful 
as  a  diuretic  and  detergent ;  and  the 
Chian  and  Strafburgh  as  corrobo- 
rants. The  common  turpentine,  as 
being  the  moft  ofTenfive  is  rarely 
given  internally;  its  principal- ufe  is 
in  plafters  and  ointments  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  and  a  half ;  they  are  moft 
commodioully  taken  in  the  form  of 
a  bolus,  or  diflblved  in  watery  li- 
quors by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk 
of  an  G.gg  or  mucilage.  Of  the  di- 
flilled  oil,  ^  few  drops  are  a  fuScient 


dofe;  this  ira  moft  potent,  ftimula- 
ting,  detergent  diuretic,  oftentimes 
greatly  heats  the  conftitution,  and 
requires  the  utmoft  caution  In  its  ex- 
hibition. Taken  internally,  when 
mixed  with  honey,  it  has  been  al- 
leged to  prove  a  powerful  remedy  in 
obftinate  rheumatic  cafes,  particu- 
larly In  Ifchias. 

TERRA    JAPONICA,    vide 

Catechu. 

TESTiE     OSTREORUM 

\_Lond.  ~\ 

OJlrea  edul'ts  Lin^ 

Oyfter-fiiells. 

Thefe,  in  their  natural  ftate,  fur- 
nifh  us  with  an  abforbent  powder 
of  an  aftringent  quality,  and  fome- 
times  they  are  employed  to  reilralra 
loofenefs  arlfing  from  acidity.  When 
calcined,  they  are  often  employed 
for  making  lime-water. 

THE  A.  l^Brun.^  Folium. 

Thea  bohea  et  viridis  Lin. 

Tea  ;  the  leaf. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the  fame 
plant  collefted  at  different  times, 
and  cured  in  a  fomewhat  different 
manner;  the  fmall  youngleaves  very 
carefully  dried,  are  the  finer  green  : 
the  older  afford  the  ordinary  green 
and  bohea.  The  two  firfthave  a  fen- 
fible  flavour  of  violets  :  the  other  of 
rofcs  :  the  former  is  the  natural  o- 
dour  of  the  plant  ;  the  latter,  as 
Newmann  obferves,  is  probably  in- 
troduced by  art :  fome  of  the  deal- 
ers in  this  commodity  in  Europe, 
are  not  Ignorant  that  bohea  tea  is 
Imitable  by  the  leaves  of  certain 
common  plants  artificially  tinctured 
and  impregnated  with  the  rofe  fla- 
voar.  The  tafte  of  both  forts  i? 
lightly  bitterifii,  fubaftringent,  and 
fomewhat  aromatic.  The  medical 
virtues  attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are 
fufficiently  numerous,  though  few 
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of  them  have  any  jull  foundation  : 
little  more  can  be  expefted  from  the 
common  infufions  than  that  of  a  di- 
luent, acceptable  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach  :  the  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
and  other  virtues  for  which  they  have 
been  celebrated,  depend  more  ou 
the  quantity  of  vi^arm  fluid,  than  any 
particular  (qualities  which  it  gains 
from  the  tea.  Nothing  arifes  in  di- 
ftillation  from  either  fort  of  tea  with 
reftified  fpirit ;  water  elevates  the 
whole  of  their  flavour. 

Good  tea, in  a  moderate  quantity, 
feems  torefrefh  and  llrengthen;  but 
if  taken  in  a  recent  highly  flavoured 
ilate,  and  in  coniiderable  quantity, 
its  ufe  is  apt  to  be  fucCeeded  by 
weaknefs  and  tremors,  and  other  fi- 
milar  confequences  refulting  from 
the  narcotic  vegetables.  Yet  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  many  of  the 
bad  as:  well  as  good  efFe£ls  faid  to 
refult  from  it,  are  the  confequences 
of  the  warm  water. 

THLAPSt    \_Brun.']  Semen. 

'Tblapjl  ariienfe  Lin. 

Mithridate  mullard  ;  the  feed. 

Two  forts  of  thlapfi  are  jufed 
promifcuouily ;  they  both  grov/ 
wild  ;  their  feeds  have  an  acrid  bi- 
ting tafte  like  common  muftard, 
with  which  they  agree  in  medical 
qualities. 


the  produce  of  the  pine  tree  which 
yields  the  terebinthina  communis  * 
and  to  concrete  on  the  furface  of  the 
terebinthinate  juice  foon  after  it  has 
iffued  from  the  plant.  It  gives 
name  to  one  plafter,  the  emplaftrunn 
thuris,  aad  is  a  principal  inp-redi- 
ent  in  another,  the  emplaftruni  la-=' 
dani. 

THYMUS  lEd.-}Herba. 

Thymus  vulgaris  Lin. 

Common  thyme  ;  the  herbi 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  our  gdr^ 
dens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmelln 
and  a  warm  pungent  tafte,  whlc'a 
it  imparts  by  infufion  to  reftified 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  in  diflillatiorit 
with  water  ;  along  with  the  water 
an  eilential  oil,  extremely  hot  and 
pungent  alfo  arifes.  This  oil  is'often 
foidin  thefliopsforthat  of  origanum. 
It  frequently  gives  eafe  in  cafes  of 
odontalgia,  when  topically  applied 
to  a  caries  tooth. 


THUS   MASCULUM, 

Olibanum. 


ide 


THUS  VULGARE  [lo/iJ-l 
Reftna. 

Common  frankinccnfe. 

This  is  a  folid,  brittle  refm, 
brought  to  us  in  little  globes  or 
mafles  of  a  brownifh  or  yellowifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  internally 
whitifli  or  variegated  with  whitifli 
fpecks,  of  a  bitterifh,  acrid,  not 
agreeable  tafl:e,  without  any  con- 
siderable fmell.  It  is  fuppofed  to  b^ 


TILIA   ISuec.-^   Fhres. 
Tilia  europaa  Lin. 
The  lime,    or  linden  ttee.  j  it3 
flowers. 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much  va- 
lued on  account  of  its  quick  growth' 
and  pleafant  fhade ;  it  flowers  ini 
July,  and  lofes  its  leaves  foon  after. 
The  flowers  are  chiefly  ufed  oa 
account  of  their  agreeable  flavour, 
which  water  extradts  from  them  by 
infulion,  and  elevates  in  diftillation. 
Among  the  writers  on  the  materia 
medica,  they  have  the  character  of 
an  antiepilepticj  and  a  fpecificin  all 
kinds  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Frede-^- 
rick  Hoffman  relates,  that  he  knew 
a  chronical  epilepfy  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  an  infufion  of  thefe  flowers  drank 
as  tea. 


TINCAL,  vide  BoRA^. 
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,  TORMENTILLA    [ZW. 

Ed.^   Radix. 

Tormentilla  ereBa  Lin. 

Tormentil,  or  feptfoil ;  the  root. 

Tormentll  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons  :  it  has  long  {len- 
der ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a  joint  j  the  root  is 
for  the  mofi;  part  crooked  and  knot- 
ty, of  a  blackifli  colour  on  the  out- 
lide,  and  a  reddifh  within.  Tliis  root 
has  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a  flight  kind  of  aroma- 
tic flavour  ;  it  is  one  of  the  moft  a- 
greeable  and  efficacious  of  the  vege- 
table aftringents,  and  is  employed 
with  good  eifecl  irt  all  cafes  where 
medicines  of  this  clafs  are  proper. 
It  is  more  ufed,  both  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription  and  in  officinal 
eompofition,  than  any  of  the  other 
ftrong  vegetable  aftringents:  it  is  an 
ingredlentln  the  London  compound 
powder  of  chalk.  A  tindlure  made 
from  it  with  rec^-ified  fpirit  poffelTes 
the  whole  aftringency  and  flavour  of 
the  root,  and  lofes  nothing  of  ei- 
ther in  infpifTating. 

TRAGACANTHA,  vi- 
ae   GuMMI    TRAGACANTHA. 

TRICHOMANES  [^^.J 
Herha. 

Afplenium  trichomanes  Lin. 

Maidenhair ;  the  herb. 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  ftalks, 
capillary  :  it  is  found  wild  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Britain, upon  old  walls, 
and  in  fliady-  places.  The  leaves 
have  a  mucilaginous,  fweetifh,  fub- 
aftringent  tafte,  without  any  parti- 
cular flavour;  they  are  efteemed  ufe- 
fol  in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  thicknefs  and  acri- 
mony of  the  juices  ;  and  are  iikewife 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  expeftora- 
tion  of  tough  phlegm,  and  to  open 
'•  iTiruftions  of  the  vifcera.  They 
'°^,,J"'^Uydirededin  iufufion  or  de- 


coftion,  with  the  addition  ef  a  little 
liquorice.  A  fyrup  prepared  from 
them,  though  it  has  now  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  our  (hops,  both  as 
prepared  at  home  and  imported 
from  abroad.  A  little  of  thefe  fy- 
rups  mixed  with  water  m.akes  a  ve- 
ry pleafant  draught.  The  fyrup 
brought  from  abroad  has  an  admix- 
ture of  orange-flower  water. 

TRIFOLIUM  PALU> 
DO  SUM   ILond.  Ed.-]  Herba. 

Menyanthes  tnfoUata  Lin. 

Buck-beauj  or  marft):  trefoil ;  the 
herb. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
marfhy  places ;  it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  ftanding  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iiTues  from  the  root ; 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeous.  Marfh  trefoil  is  an 
efficacious  aperient  and  deobftruent, 
promotes  the  fluid  fecretions,  and  if 
liberally  taken,  gently  loofens  the 
belly.  Some  recommend  it  in  fcro- 
phuloas  and  other  ill-conditioned 
ulcers ;  inveterate  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes  have  been  removed  by  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  leaves  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  a  day  at  inter- 
vals, and  continued  for  forac  weeks 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  was  re- 
lieved of  {the  gout  by  drinking  the 
juice  mixed  with  whey.  , 

TRITICUM  ILond.]  Farina^- 
amylum. 

Triticum  hylernum  Lin. 

Wheat  ;  the  flour  and  ftarch. 

Wheat,  a  common  article  of 
food,  is  more  nutritious  than 
moll  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
flour,  or  the  ftarch  prepared  from  it, 
form  with  water  a  foft  vifcid  fub- 
ftance,  which  has  been  taken  v/ith 
good  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas  and  dy- 
fenteries.  Starch  Is  an  ingredient  ia 
the  compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 
gacantbj  and  the  white  perioral 
trochejj 
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troches,  which  are  now  more  pro- 
perly ftyled  ftarch  troches. 

Bran  contains,  bcfides  the  hufl<s 
or  fhells  of  the  wheat,  a  portion  of 
its  farinaceous  matter  :  This  is  kfs 
glutinous  than  the  flour,  and  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  a  detergent  quality. 
Infulions  of  bran  are  notunfrequent- 
iy  employed  with  this  intention  ex- 
ternally, and  fometimes  likewife  ta- 
ken Internally. 

Bread,  carefully  toafted,  and  in- 
fufed,  or  lightly  boiled  in  water,  im- 
parts a  deepcolour,and  a  fufficiently 
agreeable  reftringent  tafte.  This  li- 
quor, taken  as  common  drink,  has 
done  good  fervicein  a  weak  lax  ftate 
of  the  llomach  and  intellines  ;  and 
in  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  or 
the  cholera  morbus.  Examples  are 
related  in  the  Edinburgh  Effays  of 
feveral  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by 
it,  without  the  ufe  of  any  other  me- 
dicine. 

It  Is  alfo  a  very  common  and  a 
very  proper  drink  in  difeafes  of 
the  febrile  kind. 

When  a  farinaceous  powder  is 
ftecped  in  cold  water  and  llrained 
through  a  cloth,  a  glutinous  part  re- 
mains in  the  cloth,  which  fome  fup- 
pofa^to  be  the  nutrient  principle,  as 
it  is  quite  fimilar  to  animal  jelly;  a 
ftarch  pafTes  through  with  the  water, 
fettles  at  the  bottom,  and  a  fweet 
mucilage  is  kept  diiToIved  in  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  probably  the  juil  propor- 
tion of  thefe  three  ingredients  in 
wheat  which  gives  that  grain  a  pre- 
ference in  diet  over  the  reft.  The 
gluten  Is  Infoluble  in  water  ;  but 
•when  mixedwith  the  other  two,  and 
feafoned  with  fait,  in  that  ftate  made 
to  ferment  by  yeaft  or  leaven,  and 
this  fermentation,  checked  by  the 
heat  of  the  oven,  the  ingredientsbe- 
come  fo  intimately  united,  that  they 
cannot  be  feparated ;  the  vlfcidlty  of 
the  gluten  is  diminifhed,  and  the 
whole  thus  forms  a  very  foluble  and 
putritious  bread. 


TURPETHUM  [5r««.]  Ra~ 
(iicis  cortex. 

Convolvulus  turpethttm  Lin. 

Turbith  ;  the  cortical  part  of  the 
root. 

The  cortical  part  of  this  root  is 
brought  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a 
brown  or  afh-colour,  on  the  outfide, 
and  whitifli  within.  The  beft  Is 
ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy  to 
bi'eak,and  difcoversa  large  quantity 
ofrefinous  matter  to  the  eye  :  its 
tafte  is  at  firft  fvveetilh ;  chewed  for 
a  little  time,  itbecom.es  acrid,  pun- 
gent, and  naufeous.  This  root  is  a 
cathartic,  not  of  the  fafeft  or  moft 
certain  kind.  The  refmous  matter, 
in  which  Its  virtue  refides,  appears 
to  be  very  unequally  diftributed,  in- 
fomuch  that  fome  pifcces, taken  from, 
a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  purge  violently, 
while  others,  In  larger  dofes,  have 
fcarce  any  effecft  at  all.  An  extract 
made  from  the  root  is  more  uniform 
In  ftrength,  though  not  fuperior  or 
equal,  to  purgatives  more  common 
in  the  fhops. 

TUSSILAGO  ILond  Ed.^ 
Herbuj  jlores. 

Tujfilago  farfara  Ltn. 

Colt's  foot;  the  herb  and  ilowers. 

This  grows  wild  in  watery  places, 
produciflg  y  ellowfiowersin  February 
and  March;  thefe  foon  fall  off,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifh 
leaves,  hairy  underneath :  their  tafte 
Is  herbaceous,  fomewhat  glutinous, 
and  fubacrid,  Tuffilago  ftands  re- 
commended in  coughs,  phthifis,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs,  and  fom.e  ufe  it  In  fcrophula. 
It  is  chiefly  direfted  to  be  taken 
with  milk;  and  upon  this  probably, 
miore  than  on  the  tuffilago  Itfelf, 
any  benefit  derived  from  it  In  prac» 
tice  is  to  be  explained. 


/!?*'> 


TUTIA  lEd.-] 
Tutty. 

This  is  an   impure  fublimate  of 
zinc, 
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Sine,  or  an  argillaceous  fubftance 
impregnated  therewith,  formed  into 
tubulous  pieces  like  the  bark  of  a 
$re?.  It  is  moderately  hard  and  pon- 
derous I  of  a  brovvniili  colour,  and 
full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the 
outfide,  fmooth  and  yellowifh  with- 
in ;  fome  pieces  have  a  blueifh  caft, 
from  minute  globules  of  zinc  being 
^hrown  up  by  the  heat  in  its  metal- 
lic form.  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an 
ophthalmic,  and  frequently  employ- 
ed as  fuch  in  unguents  and  collyria: 
it  gives  name  to  an  of&cinal  ophthai- 
imic  ointment. 

VALERIANA   SYLVES- 
TRIS.  ILond.Ed.]  Radix. 
Valeriana  ojicinalis  Lin. 
Wild  valerian  ;  the  root. 
This  root  confifts  of  a  number  cf 
ftrlngs  or  fibres  n^atted  together,  if- 
fuing  from  one  comrnon  head ,  of  a 
whitifh  or  pale  brownifli  colour :  its 
fmell  is  ftrongjlike  a  mixture  of  aro- 
inatics  with  fetids;  the  tafte  unplea- 
fantly  warm,  bitterifh,  and  fubacrid. 
There  is  a  wild  valerian,  with  broad- 
er leaves,   of  a  deeper  and   ihming 
green  colour,  met  \vlth   in  water)"" 
places.     Both  forts  have  been  ufed 
indifcrlminately  ;     and    Linne   has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies:  but 
the  firftis  confiderably  the  ftrongefi, 
and  lofes  its   quality  if  tranfplant- 
ed  into  fuch  foils  as  the  other  natu- 
rally delights  in.     ITie  roots,  pro- 
duced in  low  watery  grounds,  have 
a  remarkably  faint  fmell  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  others,  and  fometimes 
fcarce  any  at  all.     The  roots  taken 
lip  in  autumn  or  winter,    have  alfo 
much  ftronger  fenfible  qualities  than 
thofe  collefted   in   fpring  and  fum- 
mer.  Wild  valerian  is  a  medicine  of 
great  ufe  in  nervous  diforders,  and 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  epilep- 
fies,  proceeding  from  a  debihty  of 
the    Hervous  fyflern.      It  was  firft 
brought  into   efteem  in  thefe  cafes 
by  FabiusColumna;  who  by  taking 
tLs  powdered  root  In  the  dofe   cf 


half  a  fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  in- 
veterate epilepfy,  after  many  other 
rnedicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efiicacy  in  this  diforder  ; 
and  the  prefcnt  praftice  lays  confi- 
derable  ilrefs  upon  it.  It  can,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  be  reprefented  as 
uniformly,  or  even  frequently,  fue- 
cefsful,  and  that  too  although  em., 
ployed  in  very  large  dofes.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Difpenfai-y,  in  cafes  of 
epilepfy  in  which  there  wag  no  evi- 
dence of  local  affedlion,  it  has  been 
given  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  a 
day  without  efFeft. 

Sorne  recommend  it  as  ufeful  in 
procuring  fleep,particulai-ly  in  fever, 
even  when  opium  fails:  But  it  is 
principally  ufeful  in  affections  of 
the  hyilerical  kind. 

The  comtnon  dpfe  is  from  a 
fcruple  to  a  dram  in  powder;  and  ip 
infufion,  from  one  to  two  drams. 
Its  unpleafant  flavour  is  moll  efft:c- 
tually  concealed  by  a  fuitable  addi- 
tion of  mace. 

A  tintture  of  valerian  in  proof, 
and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

VERATRUM,    vide   Helle^ 

S0RU3  ALBUS. 

VERBASCUM  [£i.}  Foliunu 

Verhafcum  thapfus  Lin. 

Mullein  ;  the  leaf. 

This  plant  is  met  with  by  roa^J. 
fides  and  under  hedges.  It  is  clothed 
with  ioft downy  leaves,and  produces 
long  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  July. 
To  the  tafte  it  manifefls  a  glutinous 
quality,  and  has  been  recommended 
as  an  emollient.  Some  hold  it  in 
efteem  in  confumptions,  others  have 
recommended  it  ftrongly  in  dyfen- 
teric  affedlions  ;  but  moll  prafti- 
tioners  are  difpofed  to  put  little  de- 
pendence on  it  in  either.  It  has 
fometimes,  although  perhaps  ftill 
lefs  frequently,  been  employed  eJi- 
tsrnally  in  ill  conditioned  ulcers. 
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VERONICA  ISuec.-]  Herba. 

Veronica  officinalis  Lin. 

Male  fpeedwell  ;  the  herb. 

This  is  one  of  the  veronicae  which 
produce  their  flowers  in  clufters  at 
thejointsof  the  llalks  :  it  is  a  rough 
procumbent  plant,  not  unfrequently 
met  with  on  dry  commons  and  in 
fandy  grounds.  In  tafte,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues,  it  is  fimilar  to  the 
bctonica,  though  the  veronica  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  more 
of  an  aperient  and  perioral  virtue, 
and  betony  to  be  rather  nervine  and 
cephalic.  Hoffman  and  Joh.  Fran- 
cushave  written  exprefs  treatifes  on 
this  plant,  recommending  infufions 
of  it,  drank  in  the  form  of  tea,  as 
very  falnbrious  in  many  diforders, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  breaft. 

VINCETOXICUM  ISuec.'} 
Radix. 

AJclepias  vivcetoxicum  Lin. 

Swallow  wort,  or  tame  polfon  ; 
?:he  root. 

This  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates  ;  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfefts 
Its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bota- 
nifts  a  fpecies  of  apocynum,  or 
dogfbane  ;  from  all  the  poifonous 
forts  of  which  it  may  be  diftinguifli- 
ed,  by  yielding  a  limpid  juice, 
while  that  of  the  others  is  milky. 
The  root  has  a  itrong  fmell,  efpeci- 
ally  when  fre(h,  approaching  to  that 
of  valerian,  ornard;  the  tafle  is  at 
lirft  fweetiih  and  aromatic,  but  foon 
becomes bitterilh, fubacrid,  andnau- 
feous.  This  root  is  efteemed  fudori- 
fic,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyficians  as  an  ale- 
xipharmac,  fometimes  as  a  fucce- 
daneura  for  contrayerva;  whence  it 
I^as  received  the  name  of  contra- 
yerva Germanorum.  Among  us  it 
»s  vtry  rarely  ufed.  It  appears 
from  its  fenfible  qualities  to  be  a 
J|tiedidne  of  much  the  fame  kind 


with  valerian,  which  is  probably 
preferable  to  it. 

VINUM  l_Lond  Ed.1 

Wine  ;  the  ferm.ented  juice  of  the 
grape.  Among  the  great  variety 
of  v/ines  in  common  ufe  among  us, 
four  are  employed  in  the  {hops  as 
menftrua  for  medicinal  fimples. 

Vinum  album  Hifpanicum,  Moun- 
tain. 

Vinum  Canarium^  Canary  or 
fack. 

Vinum  Rhenanum,   Rhenifh. 

Vinum  Ruhrunty  Red  port. 

Wines  confill;  chiefly  of  water, 
alcohol,  a  peculiar  acid,  the  aerial 
acid,  tartar,  and  an  aftringent  gum- 
my refmous  matter,  in  which  the 
colour  of  red  wines  refides,  and 
which  is  fqueezed  out  from  the 
huflcs  of  the  grapes.  They  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  proportion 
of  thefe  ingredients,  and  particular- 
ly in  that  of  the  alcohol  which  they 
contain. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  liquors  as  men- 
ftrua and  vehicles  of  the  virtues  of 
other  medicines,  will  be  given  here- 
after ;  in  this  place  we  fliall  con- 
fider  only  their  efFefts  on  the  hu- 
man body.  Thefe  are,  to  ftimulate 
the  flomach,  cheer  the  fpirits,  warm 
the  habit,  promote  perfpiration, 
render  the  vefTels  full  and  turgid, 
raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken  the  cir- 
culation. 

Sweet  wines  are  ftronger  than 
they  appear  from  the  taile,  becaufe 
two  imprelTions  llrike  more  feebly 
when  combined  than  when  feparatc. 
Red  port,  and  moft  of  the  red 
wines,  have  an  ailringent  quality, 
by  which  they  flrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  ftoraach  and  inteflines,  and 
are  thus  ufeful  for  reftraining  im- 
moderate fecretlons.  Thofe  which 
are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  Rhenifn, 
pafs  freely  by  the  kidneys,  acd 
gently  loofen  the  belly.  It  is  fnp» 
pofed  that  thefe  laft  exafperate  or 
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©ccafioa  gouty  and  calculous  dif- 
orders  ;  and  that  new  wines  of  every 
kind  have  this  efFeft. 

Wine  is  much  ufed  in  fevers  of 
the  typhous  kind,  and  often  with 
great  fuccefs,  particularly  when  the 
appetite  feetns  to  call  for  it,  and 
when  the  flomach  rejefts  all  food. 
Claret,  Madeira,  and  Port  are  thofe 
commonly  employed  in  Britain. 

VIOLA   iLond.  Ed.-\  Flos  re- 

c;ns.  ' 

Viola  odorata  L'ln, 

The  March  violet  ;  the  frelh 
flower. 

This  is  often  found  wild  in  hedges 
and  fhady  places,  and  flowers  in 
March  ;  the  fhops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  In  our  mar- 
kets we  meet  with  the  flowers  of 
different  fpecies  ;  thefe  may  be  di- 
Hinguifhed  from  the  foregoing  by 
their  being  larger,  of  a  pale  colour, 
and  of  no  fraell.  The  officinal 
flowers  have  a  very  pleafant  fmell, 
and  a  deep  purplilh  blue  colour,  de- 
nominated from  them  violet.  They 
impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to 
aqueous  liquors  :  a  fyrup  made  from 
this  infuflon  has  long  maintained  a 
place  in  the  fhops,  and  proves  an  a- 
greeable  and  ufcful  laxative  for  chilr 
dren. 

VIPER  A  lEd.^ 

Coluber  berus  Lui. 

The  viper. 

The  vipei-  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
reptiles,  without  feet,  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
long.  The  poifon  of  this  ferpent 
is  confined  to  its  mouth :  at  the 
balls  of  the  fangs,  or  long  teeth 
with  which  it  wounds,  is  lodged  a 
Jittle  bag  containing  the  poifonous 
liquid  ;  a  very  minute  portion  of 
which,  mixed  immediately  with  the 
blood,  proves  fatal.  Our  viper- 
catcheis  are  faid  to  prevent  the  mif- 
chiefs  otherwifo  following  from  the 


bite,  by  rubbing  olive  oil  warm  on 
the  part.  The  flefh  of  the  viper  is 
per feftly  innocent  ;  and  flrongly  re- 
commended as  a  medicine  of  extra- 
ordinary fervice  in  fcrophulous,  le- 
prous, rheumatic,  and  other  obfli- 
nate  chronical  diforders.  Its  vir- 
tues, however,  in  thefe  cafes,  are 
probably  too  much  exaggerated. 
The  viper  is  doubtlefs  an  highly  nu- 
tritious food  ;  and  hence  in  fome 
kinds  of  weaknefTes,  and  emaciated 
habits,  is  n«t  undefervedly  looked 
on  as  a  good  reftorative.  To  an- 
fwer  any  valuable  purpofes,  frefh 
vigorous  vipers,  not  fuch  as  have 
been  long  kept  alive  after  they  are 
caught,  lliould  be  liberally  ufed  as 
food.  The  wines  and  tinftures  of 
them  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
ceive any  confiderable  virtue  from 
the  animal ;  the  dry  flefh  brought  to 
us  from  abroad  is  probably  entirely 
infignificant. 

VIRGA  AUREA  [5r««.] 
Herba. 

Solidago  vlrga  aurea  Lin, 

Golden  rod ;  the  herb. 

This  is  found  wild  on  heaths 
and  in  woods,  producing  fpikes  of 
yellow  flowers  in  Auguft.  The 
leaves  have  a  moderately  aflringent 
bitter  talle  ;  and  hence  prove  fcr- 
vicable  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera,  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  that  caufe. 

VISCUS  \_Suec.~\  Lignum. 

V'ljcus  albus  Lin. 

MifTeltoe  ;   the  wood. 

This  is  a  bufny  plant,  growing  on 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  different 
trees :  that  met  with  on  the  oak  is 
generally  prefered,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  the  moll  rare.  It 
may,  however,  be  pi-opagated  by  art 
on  any  trees,  by  rubbing  the  berries 
againft  the  bark.  This  office  has 
iiitherto  been  performed  by  the 
thrufh  (who  feeds  on  the  bei-ries  in 
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the  winter )  in  clearing  his  bill  from 
the  feeds  that  ftick  about  it.  This 
plant  was  held  in  veneration  by  the 
hiperllitlon  of  former  ages  :  it  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witclicraft,  and  taken  internally  to 
expel  poifons.  It  has  been  celebra- 
ted as  a  fpecific  in  epilepfieSjpallies, 
&c.;  virtues,  to  which  it  weregreatly 
to  be  wifhed  that  experience  gave 
any  countenance  ;  but  fo  little 
reliance  is  now  put  upon  it,  that  it 
is  entirely  rejected  both  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges. 

VITIS  ILoml^ 

7^'itis  vinifera  Lin. 

The  vine  tree. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  were  for- 
merly celebrated  as  aftringents,  but 
have  for  a  long  time  been  entirely 
difregarded  :  their  tafte  is  herbace- 
ous, with  only  a  flight  roughnefs. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree,  woundjsd  in 
the  fpring,  yields  a  clear,  limpid, 
watery  juice  :  This  tear  of  the  vine 
has  been  accounted  excellent  for 
fore  eyes;  and  by  fome  recommen- 
ded likewife  in  ardent  and  malig- 
nant fevers,  and  as  a  diuretic.  The 
Sowers  have  a  pleafant  fmell,  which 
water  elevates  from  them  in  diflil- 
lation ;  along  with  the  water,  a 
fmall  portion  of  an  elegant  effential 
oil  is  faid  to  arife,  pofTeffing  in  great 
perfedlion  the  fragrance  of  the 
flowers. — The  unripe  fruit  is  of  a 
very  harfli,  rough,  four  tafte:  its 
exprefled  juice,  called  verjuice,  was 
of  great  eiteem  among  the  antients, 
and  ftill  continues  fo  in  fome  pla- 
ces, as  a  cooling  aftringent  medi- 
cine: a  rob  and  fyrup  were  former- 
ly prepared  from  it.^ — -The ripe  fruit 
or  grapes,  of  which  there  are  feve- 
ral  kinds,  properly  cured  and  dried, 
are  the  railins  of  the  fliops  :  the 
juice  by  fermentation  affords  wine, 
vinegar,  and  tartar  |  of  all  which 
raention  has  already  been  mad«^ 


VITRIOLUM  ALBUM,  Civi 
ZiNCi  [EcL'\ 

White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc. 
This  is  chiefly  found  in  its  native 
ftate  in  the  mines  of  Collar,  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  but 
more  commonly  in  form  of  white 
efflorefcences,  which  are  diflblved  in 
water,  and  afterwards  reduced  by 
evaporation  and  cryftaUifation  into 
large  mafles.  We  rarely  meet  with 
this  fort  of  vitriol  pure  :  it  is  order- 
ed therefore  to  be  prepared.  After 
the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper  bafls^ 
has  been  revived  by  inflammable 
fluxes,  there  remains  a  fubftance 
which  is  attrafted  by  the  magnet, 
and  alfo  difcovers  itfelf  on  other 
trials  to  be  iron.  A  folution  of 
the  vitriol  dcpofites  on  fl;anding  an 
ochry  fediment,  which  generally 
gives  a  blue  tindlure  to  volatile  al- 
k'alies,  and  hence  appears  tocontaia 
copper.  White  vitriol  is  fometimes 
given  from  five  to  fix  grains  to  half 
a  dram,  as  an  emetic  ;  it  operates 
very  quickly,  and,  if  pure,  without 
violence.  Externally,  it  is  employ- 
ed as  an  ophthalmic,  and  often  made 
the  bafis  of  coUyria,  both  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription  and  in  dif- 
penfatories  ;  fuch  as  the  aqua  zinci 
vitriolati  cum  camphora  of  theLon- 
don  pharmacopoeia. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERULEUM 

Jive  CuPRi  [^Ed,'\ 

Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  copper, 
falfely  called  Roman  vitriol. 

Greateil  part  of  the  blue  vitriol 
at  prcfent  met  with  Ih  the  fuops,  is 
faid  to  be  artificially  prepared  by 
uniting  copper  with  the  vitriolic 
acid.  This  fait  has  a  highly  acrid, 
auftere,  and  very  naufeous  tafte.  It 
is  a  ftrong  emetic,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  fuch  by  fome  in  incipent 
phthihs,  when  fuppofed  to  be  from 
tubercles.  Its  principal  ufe  is  exter- 
naily  as  an  efcharotic;  and  for  fliop" 
ging  heiporrhagies,  which  iteffefls 
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hj  coagulating  the  blood,  and  con- 
trafting  the  mouths  of  the  vefTels.  It 
is  the  bafis  to  an  of&cinal  water  for 
this  intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRlDE,/w 

Fer-ri  {_Ed.'] 

Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas. 

This  is  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tity at  Deptford,  by  diiTolving  i- 
ron  in  the  acid  liquor  which  runs 
from  certain  fulphureous  pyritse, 
expofed  for  a  length  of  time  to  the 
air.  When  pure,  it  is  limilar  in 
quality  to  the  officinal y^/  martls  or 
chalybis. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
vrell  as  the  white)  arc  in  many  pla- 
ces found  native  in  the  earth ;  tho' 
ufually,  in  this  Hate,  neither  fort  is 
free  from  an  admixtureof  the  other: 
hence  vitriols  are  met  with  of  all  the 
intermediate  colours  between  the 
grafs  green  of  the  one  and  the  fap- 
phire  blue  of  the  other. 

The  acid  of  thefe  falts  has  the 
gveateft  affinity  with  zinc,  next  to 
this  with  iron,  and  with  copper  the 
leaft  of  all.  Hence  folutions  of 
white  vitriol  depofite,  on  Handing, 
greateft  part  of  the  irony  and  cu- 
preous matter  which  they  contain  ; 
and  if  fome  frefli  zinc  be  added,  the 
-whole.  In  like  manner,  upon  ad- 
ding polifhed  iron  to  folutions 
of  green  vitriol,  if  it  holds  any 
copper  this  will  be  thrown  down. 
By  this  means  the  white  and 
green  vitriols  may  b»  purified 
from  other  metallic  bodies.  Green 
vitriol  has  the  general  medical  ef- 
fefts  of  iron,  but  is  much  lefs  fre- 
quently employed  than  fome  other 
chalybeates. 

ULMARIA  lBrun.'\  Radix, 
Spirea  ulmaria  Lin. 
Meadow-fweet,  or  Queen  of  the 
Meadows ;  the  root. 

This  herb  is  freqaeiit  in  moift 


meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of  ri- 
vers ;  it  flowers  in  the  beginningof 
June,  and  continues  in  flower  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  flavour,  which  water 
extrads  from  them  by  infufion,  and 
elevates  in  difl;illation.  The  leaves 
are  herbaceous.  But  neither  of 
thefe  at  prefent  enter  any  pharma- 
copoeias. The  roots  are  ufed  in 
fome  plafi:ers,  in  which  they  have 
probably  no  influence. 

ULMUS  ILond.  Ed.-}  Cortex 
interior. 

Ulmus  campejiris  Lin. 

The  elm-tree;  the  inner  bark.' 

This  bark  has  a  mild  afl;ringent 
tafte.  A  decodlion  formed  from  it, 
by  boiling  an  ounce  with  a  pound 
of  water,  to  the  confumption  of  one 
half,  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  fome,  particularly  by  Dr  Let- 
fome,  in  obftinate  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

URTICA  \Lond.  Ed.}  Herla. 

Urtica  dioica  Lin. 

Common  nettle;  the  herb. 

The  leaves  of  the  frefli  nettle  fti- 
mulate,  inflame,  and  raife  blifterson 
thofe  parts  of  the  flcin  which  they 
touch.  Hence  when  a  powerful 
rubefacient  is  required,  fliinging 
with  nettles  has  been  recommended. 
It  has  been  alleged  to  have  fome- 
times  fucceedcd  in  reftoring  fenfc 
and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs.  Both 
the  herb  and  feed  were  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  lithontriptic  and  pow- 
erfully diuretic;  and  many  other 
virtues  were  attributed  to  them,  to 
which  the  prefent  practice  pays  no 
regard.  The  young  leaves  are  by 
fome  ufed  in  the  fpring  as  a  whole- 
fome  pot-herb. 

UVA  PASSA  ILond.} 
Raifins  of  the  fun ;    the   dried 
grapes  of  the  viiis  Damajcena. 
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WJE  PASS^  Minores. 
Currants  ;   the   dried  grapes 
the  vitis  Corinth'iaca. 


The  principal  ufe  of  th^fe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fweet ;  they  impart  a 
very  pleafant  flavour  both  to  aque- 
ous and  fpirituous  menftrua.  The 
feeds  or  ftones  are  fuppofed  to  give 
a  difagreeble  reli{h,  and  hence  are 
generally  directed  to  be  taken  out. 
The  raifins  of  the  fun  are  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  decoftion  cf 
barley,  the  tindlure  of  fenna,  and 
the  compound  tindlure  of  carda- 
mums. 

UVA  URSI  \_Lond.  Ed.-\  Fo- 
Hum. 

Arhitus  uva-urji  Lin. 

Whortleberry  ;  the  leaf. 

The  uva  urfi  is  alow  fhrub,  fome- 
what  refembling  the  myrtle.  It 
feems  firft  to  have  been  employed  in 
xnedicine  in  Spain  and  the  fouth  of 
Prance;  it  is  an  indigenous  ve- 
getable of  thefe  countries,  but  it 
grows  alfo  in  northern  climates, 
particularly  in  Sweden,  and  on  the  - 
hills  of  Scotland.  The  leaves  have 
a  bitterifli  ailringent  tails  ;  and 
their  latter  quality  is  fo  confi- 
derable,  that  in  certain  places, 
particularly  in  fome  of  the  provln- 
^ces  of  Ruflia,  they  are  ufed  for 
tanning  leather.  A  watery  infu- 
fion  of  the  leaves  immediately  ftrlkes 
a  very  black  colour  with  chaly- 
beates. 

The  uva  urfi  feems  firfl  to  have 
been  employed  in  medicine  with  a 
view  to  its  aftringent  power.  With 
this  intention,  it  was  ufed  un- 
der the  form  of  decoftion,  for  re* 
ftraining  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes,  agalnfl.  other  haemorrhagies, 
in  cafes  of  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery, 
and  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. But  it  had  fallen  much  in- 
to difufc  till  its  employment  was 


again  revived  by  Dr  de  Haen  of 
of  Vienna.  He  bellowed  very  high 
encomiums,  on  it,  againft  ulcera- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and 
urinary  pafTages.  He  reprefents  it 
as  capable  of  curing  alnlofl  every 
cafe  of  that  kind  ;  and  even  aflertSj, 
that  in  cafes  of  calculus  much  be- 
nefit is  derived  from  its  ufe  ;  pa- 
tients after  the  employment  of  it 
pafiing  their  water  eafily  and  wlth° 
out  pain.  It  has,  however,  by  no 
means  anfwered  the  expedlations 
which  on  thefe  grounds  other  prac- 
titioners formed  of  it :  But  in  many 
affetlloiis  of  the  urinary  organs,  it 
has  proved  to  be  a  remedy  of  fome 
ufe  ;  and  it  has  been  particularly 
ferviceable  in  alleviating  dypfeptic 
fymptoms  in  nephritic  and  calcu=' 
lous  cafes.  It  has  alfo  been  fer- 
viceable in  cyftlrrhcea  or  catarrhus 
veficae  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  toi 
be  fometimes  productive  of  advan* 
tage  in  diabetes.  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  in  the  form  of  decoflion,  but 
moil  frequently  in  that  of  pow- 
der, from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  for  a 
dofe,  repeated  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

WINTERANUS  COR-^ 
TEX.   [^rarz.] 

JVinteranla  aromaticiz. 

"Winter's  bark. 

Thisisthe  produce  of  a  tre;egrow° 
ing  about  the  fouthern  promontory 
of  America*  It  was  firll  difcovered 
on  the  coaft  of  Magellan  by  Captain 
Winter,  in  theyear  1 567  :  the  failorS 
then  employed  the  bark  as  a  fpice, 
and  afterwards  found  it  ferviceable 
in  the  fcurvy  ;  for  v/hich  purpofe 
it  is  at  prefent  alfo  fometimes 
ufed  in  diet-drinks.  The  true 
winter's  bark  Is  not  often  met  with 
in  the  fhops,  canella  alba  being  gC" 
nerally  fubftituted ,  for  it,.  a,nd  by 
many  it  is  reckoned  to  be  the  fame  3 
There  is.  however,  a  confiderable 
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diitererxe  between  tlxem  in  appear- 
ance, and  a  greater  in  quality.  The 
winter's  bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of 
a  more  cinnamon'  coIdut  than  the 
canella ;  and  taftes  much  warmer 
and  more  pungent. 

ZEDOARIA  ILond.  Ed.-]  Ra- 
dix. 

Kempferla  rotunda  Lin, 

Zedoary ;  the  root. 

Zedoary  is  the  root  of  a  plant 
growing  in  the  Eafl  Indies.  It  is 
brought  over  in  oblong  pieces  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in 
roundilh  ones  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Both  forts  have  an  agreeable 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm,  blt- 
terifh,  aromatic  tafte. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it 
yields  an  efTential  oil,  poflelling  the 
fmell  and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in 
an  eminent  degree  ;  the  remaining 
decoftion  is  alraoft  firoply  bitter. 
Spirit  likewife  brings  over  fome 
fmall  Iharc  of  its  flavour  :  nevertbe- 
lefs  the  fpirituous  extract  is  confi- 
derably  more  grateful  than  the  ze- 
doary itfelf. 

ZIBETHITM  IBrm.-] 

J^iiierra  zibet  ha  Lin. 

Civet. 

This  is  a  foft  unftuous  fubftance, 
of  a  white,  brown,  or  blackifh  co- 
lour, brought  from  the  Brazils,  the 
eoaft  of  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft-In- 
dies.  It  is  met  with  in  certain 
bags,  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly  of  an  animal,  faid  to  be 
of  the  cat  kiud.  The  chief  ufe 
of  this  drug  is '  in  perfumes  ;  it  is 
yarely,  if  ever,  employed  for  any 
tticdicinal  purpofes. 

ZINCUM  ILond.  Ed.-} 

Zinc. 

This  is  a  femimetal,  inflamma- 
ble per  Je\  fublimabie  into  flower-s, 
whiqlx  afterwards  remain  fixed  in 
Khe  ftrongeft  fire ;  folyble  in  every 


acid  ;  not  mifcible  in  Fufion  with 
fulphur  ;  changing  copper  into  a 
metal,  called  brafs.  Several  pro« 
du£tions  of  this  metal,  thougb  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
kept  in  the  fhops  ;  as  its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the  pure 
white  flowers  of  zinc  called  porri' 
pkolyx,  and  the  more  impure  tutty« 
Of  feveral  of  thefe  we  have  already 
had  occafion  to  fpeak. 

The  preparations  of  zinc  are  em- 
ployed principally  in  external  ap- 
plications as  ophthalmics.  The 
flowers  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  form  with  oily  fubftances 
an-  ufeful  unguent,  and  with  rofe 
and  other  waters,  elegant  colly- 
ria,  for  deflufiions  of  thin  fharp 
humours  on  the  eyes.  They  are 
moderately  aftringent  j  and  aft,  if 
the  levigation  has  been  duly  per- 
formed, without  acrimony  or  ir-c 
ritation. 

Internally,  they  have  been  recom- 
mended in  epilepfy  and  other  fpaf- 
modic  affeftions,  both  alone  and 
with  the  cuprum  ammoniacum ; 
and  fome  think  they  prove  an  ufeful 
addition  to  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
intermittents. 

ZINGIBER  ILond.  Ed.-]  Ra- 
dix. 

jimomtim  zingiber  Lia. 

Ginger ;  the  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  China, 
from  the  Eail  and  \\  eft  Indies.  It 
has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  hot,  bit- 
ing, aromatic  tafte.  Redtiiied  fpi- 
rit  extracts  its  virtues  by  infufion, 
in  much  greater  perfediion  than  a- 
queous  liquors  ;  the  latter  elevate 
its  whole  flavour  in  diftillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Ginger 
is  a  very  ufeful  fpice  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debi- 
lity of  the  inteltines  :  it  does  not 
heat  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the  pepper 
kind,  but  its  efledls  are  more  du- 
rable.. 
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rable.  It  gives  name  to  an  officinal  broad  ;  enters  tlie  ehBuarium  car- 
fyrup,  to  the  zingiber  canditum,  or  diacurriy  and  fome  other  con^pofi- 
candied   ginger   brought  from    a-     tioas. 


General  Titles  including  fever al  Simples. 


The  five  opening  roots ; 


The  five  emolient  herbs  i 


The  four  cordial  flowers : 


iSmallage, 
Afparagus, 
Fennel, 
Parilcy, 
Butchers  broom. 

IMarfhmallows, 
Mallows, 
Mercury, 
Pellitory  of  the  walls, 
VicletSo 

Borage^ 
I  Buglofsj 
I  Rofes, 

Violetsu 


The  four  srreater  hot  feeds : 


Anife, 
I  Caraway^ 
?ummin, 
FenneL 


The  four  lefier  hot  feeds  ^ 


Bifhopfeedj 
I  Stone  parfleya 
\  Smallage, 

Wild  carrot. 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds ; 


Water  melonSj 
iCucumbers, 
I  Gourds, 

Melons. 


The  four  leffer  cold  feeds  s 


Succory^ 
I  Endive, 
I  Lettuce, 
Purflane. 
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The  four  capillary  herbs : 


The  four  carminatiye  flowers: 


Maidenhair, 
lEnglifli  maidenhair, 
f  Wall  rue, 
Ceteracho 

Camomile, 

Feverfew, 

Dill, 

Meliloto 


The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafTes  have  been  often  employed  to- 
gether, under  the  refpefbive  general  appellations.  This  practice  has  en- 
tirely ceafed  among  us  ;  and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are  no\v  ex- 
punged both  from  the  London  andEdinbmgh  pharmacopceias,  and  they 
are  now  retained  in  very  few  of  the  foreign  ones.  But  as  thefe  articles  are 
frequently  mentioned  under  their  general  titles  by  writers  of  eminence, 
we  imagined  that  the  above  enurrieratxon  of  them  might  be  of  fome  ufe^ 


iGeheral  Rules  for  the  CoUeciion  and  Prefervatian  of 

Simples. 


Roots. 

^NNUAL  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  fhoot  out  ftalks  cr 
flowers :  Biennial  ones,  chiefly  in 
the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  in 
which  the  feeds  were  fown  :  The 
perennial,  when  the  leaves  fall  off, 
and  therefore  generally  in  the  au- 
tumn. Being  wafhed  clean  from 
dirt,  and  freed  from  the  rotten 
and  decayed  fibres,  they  are  to  be 
bung  up  in  a  warm,  fhady,  aify 
place,  till  fufficiently  dried.  The 
thicker  roots  require. to  be  flit 
longitudinally,  or  cuttranfverfeLy 
into  thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation,  or 
are  defired  to  be  preferved  in  a 


fr,efh  ftate,  for  the  greater  corive- 
niency  of  their  ufe  in  certain 
forms,  are  to  be  kept  bijried  in 
dry  fand. 

There  are  two  feafons  in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots  arc 
reckoned  the  moll  vigorous,  the  au- 
tumn and  fpring ;  or  rather  the 
time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves  have 
fallen  off,  and  that  in  which  the  ve- 
getation is  juft  to  begin  again,  or 
foon  after  it  has  begun;  which  times 
are  found  to  differ  conuderably  in 
different  plants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
two  firil  editions  of  their  pharma- 
copoeia, direfted  them  to  be  dug  in 
the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed  ;  in  the  third  edition,  the 
autumn 
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autumn  was  preferred.  The  gene- 
rality of  roots  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
mofl  efficacious  in  the  fpring  :  but 
as  at  this  time  they  are  alfo  the 
moft  juicy,  and  confequently  fhrivel 
much  in  drying,  and  are  rather 
more  difficultly  preferved,  it  is  com- 
monly thought  moft  advifable  to 
take  them  up  in  autumn.  No  rule, 
however,  can  be  given,  that  fhall 
obtain  univerfally  :  arum  root  is  ta- 
ken even  in  the  middle  of  fum- 
mer,  without  fufpicion  of  its  be- 
ing lefs  attive  than  at  oLher  feafons; 
while  angelica  root  is  inert  during 
the  fumraer,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  was  in  the  autumn,  fpring,  or 
winter. 

He'rss  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the 
leaves  have  come  to  their  full 
growth,  before  the  flowers  un- 
fold ;  but  of  fome  plants  the 
iloweiy  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots. 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves, 
there  cannot  perhaps  be  any  uni- 
verfal  rule,  any  more  than  for  roots; 
for  thoagh  moft  herbs  appear  to  be 
in  their  greateft  vigour  about  the 
time  of  their  flowering,  or  a  little 
before,  there  are  fonfie  in  which  the 
racdjcinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  eai-lier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marfhmallow 
leaves  are  moll  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a  woody  na- 
ture. A  difference  of  the  fame  kind 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees  and  fhrubs :  the  young 
buds,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  of 
the  black  poplar  tree,  have  a  llrong 
fi-agrant  fraell,  approaching  to  that 
of  ftorax  ;  but  by  the  time  that  the 
leaves   l^ave    come    to    their    full 


growth,     their    fragrance    is    ex- 
haufted. 

Herbs  are  directed  by  mofl  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be  dried 
in  the  Ihade;  a  rule  which  appears 
to  be  very  juft,  though  it  has  fonie- 
times  been  raifunderftood.  They 
arc  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
fun's  heaty  but  from  the  flrong  ac- 
tion of  the  folar  light  \  by  which 
laft  their  colours  are  more  liable  to 
be  altered  or  deftroyed,  than  thofe 
of  roots.  Slow  drying  of  thera 
in  a  cool  place  is  far  from  be- 
ing of  any  advantage :  both  their 
colours  and  virtues  are  preferved  in 
greatefl  perfection  when  they  are 
dried  haftily  by  the  heat  of  com- 
mon fire  as  great  as  that  v/hich  the 
fun  can  impart :  the  juicy  ones,  in 
particular,  require  to  be  dried  by 
heat,  being  otherwife  fubjefh  to 
turn  black.  Odoriferous  herbs, 
dried  by  fire  till  they  become  fri- 
able, difcover  indeed,  in  this  arid 
ftate,  very  little  fmell;  not  that 
the  odorous  matter  is  diffipated^ 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being 
communicated  from  the  perfedlly 
dry  fubjeft  to  dry  air;  for  as  foon 
as  a  watery  vehicle  is  fupplied,  whe- 
ther by  infufing  the  plant  in  water, 
or  by  expofing  it  for  a  little  time  to 
a  moift  air,  the  odorous  parts  begin 
to  be  extrafted  by  virtue  of  the  a- 
queous  moiilure,  and 'difcover  them- 
ielves  in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  inilance  in 
the  treatment  of  tea  among  the 
Chinefe.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  the  leaves,  as 
foon  as  gathered,  are  brought  into 
an  apartment  furnlfhed  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  furnaces,  or  lloves,  each 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  clean 
fraooth  iron  plate;  the  leaves  are  • 
fpread  on  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges  ^ 
.     they 
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■thty  are  then  immediately  fwept 
off  on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  ano- 
ther fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
hailily  :  this  procefs  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  according 
as  the  leavesare  difpofed  to  unbend 
an  ftanding. 

Exsiccation    of    Herbs    and 
Flowers. 

Herbs  and  flowers  are  to  be 
dried  by  the  gentle  heat  ot  a  ftove 
or  common  fire,  and  only  in  that 
quantity  at  a  time  by  which  the  ex- 
iiccation  may  be  very  foon  finifhed. 
By  this  means  their  itrength  is  beft 
preferved  ;  and  this  is  indicated  in 
proportion  as  they  retain  their  na- 
tive colour. 

But  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  and 
fome  other  herbs  replete  with  a 
fubtile  volatile  matter,  are  to  be 
powdered  immediately  after  the  ex- 
iiccation,  and  preferved  in  glafs- 
veffels.  well  (hut. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
mbderateJy  expanded,  on  a  clear 
dry  day,  .before  noon.  Red  lofes 
are  taken  before  they  open,  and 
the  white  heels  clipped  off  and 
tlirown  away. 

The  quick  drying,  above  recom- 
rnended  for  the  leaves  of  plants,  is 
piore  particularly  proper  for  flow- 
ers ;  in  molt  of  which  bot!  the  co- 
lour and  fmell  are  more  perilhable 
than  in  leaves,  and  more  fubjeft  to 
be  impaired  by  flow  exficcation. 
Of  the  flowers  which  come  frelh  in- 
to the  apothecaries  hands,  the  only 
ones  employed  dry  in  tlic  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are  red  rofes  ;  and 
thefe,  in  all  the  compofitions  in 
which  they  are  ufed  in  a  dry  flate. 


are  exprefsly  ordered  to  be  diied 
shaftily.  One' of  the  moft  valuable 
aromatics  of  European  growth, 
faffron,  is  part  of  a  flower,  dried 
on  paper  on  a  kind  of  kiln,  with  a 
heat  fuiScient  to  make  it  fweat, 
taking  care  only  not  to  endanger 
the  fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved, that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  to 
different  parts  of  the  flower  in  diffe- 
rent plants.  Saffron  is  a  lingular  pro- 
duAion  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
ftyle  or  piftil.  The  aftive  part  of 
camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow  dilk, 
or  button  in  the  middle;  that  o£ 
lilies,  rofes,  clove-july-flowers,  vio- 
lets, and  many  others,  the  petala  or 
flower-ltaves ;  while  rofemary  has 
little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe  partSj 
the  fragrance  admired  in  the  flowers 
of  this  plant  refiding  chiefly  in  the 
cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 

Seeds  fliould  be  collected  when  ripe 
and  beginning  to  grow  dry,  be- 
fore they  fall  off  fpontaneoufly. 
Fruits  are  alfo  to  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  unlefs  otherwife  or- 
dered. 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  colleftion 
comes  under  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
tliecary,  there  are  few  which  are 
ufed  in  an  unripe  ftate  ;  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whcfe  virtue  as  a 
mild  aftringent  is  much  diminifh- 
cd  by  maturation,  j  he  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  raifed  in  our  garden^ 
cr  green  houfes,  is  fometimss  ga- 
thered in  a  ftate  of  much  greater 
immaturity,  foon  after  it  is  formed 
on  the  tree,  before  it  has  acquired 
its  acid  juice  ;  at  this  time  it  proves 
an  elt^gant  aromatic  bitter,  nearly 
referabling  what  are  called  Curajfao 
oranges^  which  appear  to  be  no  o- 
tber  than  the  fame  fruit  gathered 
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at  the  fame  period  in  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. 

The  rule  for  colIeAing  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the  o- 
thers,  all  the  officinal  feeds  being  in 
their  greateft  perfection  at  the  time 
of  their  maturity.  As  feeds  contain 
little  watery  moifture,  they  require 
no  other  warmth  for  drying  them 
than  that  of  the  temperate  air  in 
autumn  ;  fuch  as  abound  with  a 
grofs  expreflible  oil,  as  thofe  com- 
monly called  the  cold  feeds,  fhould 
never  be  expofed  to  any  confiderable 
heat ;  for  this  would  haften  the  ran- 
cidity, which,  however  carefully 
kept,  they  are  very  liable  to  con- 
traft.  Seeds  are  bell  preferved 
in  their  natural  huflcs  or  cover- 
ings, which  fhould  be  feparated  on- 
ly at  the  time  of  ufing  ;  the  huflc, 
or  cortical  part,  ferving  to  defend 
the  feed  from  being  injured  by  the 
air. 

Woods  and  Barks. 

The  moil  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  (having  off 
their  barks,  is  generally  the  wm- 
ter. 

No  WQods  of  our  own  growth  are 
now  retained  by  the  London  or 
Edinburgh  colleges.  The  only  two 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  the 
catalogues  of  limplcs  were  the  juni- 
per and  the  box;  the  firft  of  which 
is  never  kept  in  the  fliops,  or  em- 


ployed in  pradice  ;  the  other  may 
be  proem  ed  from  the  turner;  and  it 
is  indifferent  at  what  feafon  it  has 
been  cut  down,  being  at  all  time* 
fufficiently  fit  for  the  only  ufe  to 
which  it  was  apphed,  the  yielding 
an  empyreumatic  oil  by  diltillatioa 
in  a  ftrong  fire. 

It  maybe  doubted,  whether  bark* 
are  not  generally  more  replete  with 
medicinal  matter  in  fummer  and 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are  in  fummer  fo 
much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum,  as 
to  burft  fpontaneoufly,anddifcharge 
the  redundant  quantity.  It  is  faid 
that  the  bark  of  theoak  anfwersbed 
for  the  tanners  at  the  time  of  the 
rifing  of  the  fap  in  fpriug :  and  as 
its  ufe  in  tanning  depends  on  the 
fame  aflringent  quality  for  which  it 
is  ufed  in  medicine,  it  fhould  feem 
to  be  alfo  fitteft  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes  in  the  fpring.  It  may  be  ob- 
feryed  likewife,  that  it  is  in  this  laft 
feafon  that  barks  In  general  are  moli 
conveniently  peeled  off.  • 

'Animal   Substances. 

Animal  fub fiances  are  to  becho- 
fen  in  their  mofl  perfedt  liate, 
unlefs  they  be  ordered  otherwife. 

Whatever  virtues  thefe  bodies 
may  have,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
beii  when  they  have  attamed  to  their 
common  full  growth. 
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A fJoortView  c/ Different  Arrangements  (?f 
ths  Materia  Medic  a. 


IN  the  beginning  of  this  part,  in  which  the  different  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  are  confidered,  we  have  afligned  reafons  for  giving-  the 
preference  to  the  alphabetical  mode  of  arrangement  ;  but  as  other  modes 
of  arrangement  alfo,  though  liable  to  greater  objedlions,  are  not  without 
fome  peculiar  advantages,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fubjoin  a  gene- 
ral view  of  fome  of  thofe  plans  of  arrangement,  which  have  either  been 
followed  by  the  mofl;  eminent  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  at  different 
periods,  or  which  Teem  to  us  to  be  of  confiderable  utility  in  practice  ; 
not  only  as  conjoining  together  articles  which  have  nearly  the  fame  ope- 
rative effedls,  fuch  as  emetics,  cathartics,  or  the  like  ;  but  as  fubdividing 
thefe  piaffes  into  fuch  inferior  affociations  as  may  lead  the  rational  prac- 
titioner to  the  feleftion  of  that  particular  article  which  is  bell  accommo- 
dated to  the  difeafe,  or  to  the  circumftances  of  his  patient. 


The  Arrangevient  o/'Diosco rides,  as  tranjlated  into 
Latin  from  the  original  Greek,  by  Janus  Antonius 
Saracenus. 

1.  De  aiomatibus,  oleis, unguen-  et  feminibus,  turn  naturas  noflrae 
lis,  arboribus,  et  nafcentlbus  ex  eis  familiaribus,  turn  etiam  medica- 
iiquoribus,  lachrymis  ac  fruftibus.        mentofis. 

2.  De  animalibus,  cerealibus,  4.  De  iis  quae  reflant  herbis  at- 
oleribus,  et  acrimonia  prseditis  her-     que  radiclbus. 

bis.  5.  De  vinis  et  iis  quae  metallic^ 

3.  De   radicibus,  fuccis,  herbis     dicuntur. 


Ihe  Arrangement  o/Stephanus  Franciscus  Geoffroy, 
in  his  Tradatus  de  Materia  Medica. 

1.  De  foflllibus.  6.  De  amphibiis. 

2.  De  vegetabilibus  exoticis.  7.  De  avibus. 

3.  De  vegetabilibus  indigenis.  8.  De  quadrupedibuSo 
^  De  infeftis.  9.  De  homing. 

5.  De  pifcibue. 
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The  Arrangement  o/^John  Frederick  Cartheuser,  in 
his  Fundamenta  Materise  Medicse. 


1.  De  infipldis  terrels  et  terro- 
gelatlnofis. 

2.  De  infipidls,  et  fubdulcibus 
mucilagineis  et  gelatinofis. 

3.  De  dulcibus,  fubdulcibus^  le- 
nder amaricantibus  aufteriufculis, 
atque  balfamicis  ungulnofo-oleofis 
ct   pinguibus.  . 

4.  De  acidis  et  acidulo-dulcibus. 

5.  De  falinis  alcallcis,  tarn  fixis 
quam  volatilibus  urinolis. 

6.  De  falinis  explicitis  medlaei 
liaturE. 

7.  De  aiiilcrls  ftyptlcls. 

8.  De  dulcibus. 

9.  De  acribus  altera ntibii*., 
to.  De  amaris  et  amaricantibusi 
II.  De  acribus  et  amaris  pur- 


gantibus,   tam  emeticis  quam  ca'= 
tharticis. 

12.  De  vaparofis  inebriantibue 
et  narcoticis. 

13.  De  balfamicis  et  aromati" 
cis. 

14.  De  amaricantibus,  aufteri- 
nfcuiis,  blandis  balfamicis,  acriufcU" 
lis,  fubdulcibus,  terreo-aut  mucl» 
lagineo-fubadilringentibus,  aliifque 
fapore  mixto  donatis. 

i^.  De  ficcis  fulphureis,  mercu- 
rialibus,  ftilphureo-mercurialibusa 
fulphureo-regulinis,  et  metalicisj 
feniimetallicis  ac  terreis  martiali- 
bus. 

16.  De  aqua  fimplici,  aqua  ma= 
irina,  et  aquis  medicatis  mineralibuSa 


'The  Arrangement  of  Dr  Murray, /ro;^  his  Apparatus 
Medicaminum,  tarn  Simplicium  quam  Pr^paratorum,  et: 
Compofitoriim,  ¥oL  1, 11,  111,  &  IV. 


1.  Coniferae. 

2.  Amentacea^. 

3.  Compofitas. 

4.  Aggregatae. 

5.  Coiiglomeratseo 

6.  Umbellatas. 

7.  Hederace£B. 

8.  Sarmentaceae. 

9.  Stellatae. 
io.  Cymofs. 

11.  Cucurbitaceae, 

12.  Solariaces. 

13.  Campanaccae, 

14.  Coritortje. 

15.  Rotaceae.     ~ 

16.  Sepiarije. 

17.  Bicornes, 

18.  Afperifolis. 

19.  Verticillatasi 

20.  Perfonataj. 

21.  Rhoeadesi; 


It.  Putaminex^ 

23.  SiliqUofae. 

24.  Faplloriaceae. 

25.  Lpmentaceaco 

26.  MultifiliqusBa 

27.  Senticofae. 

28.  Fomacese. 

29.  Hefperideae, 

30.  Siicculentse, 
Columniferso 
Gruinales. 
Caryophylkas. 
Calycanthems;., 
Afcyroideas, 
CoadunatJBo 
Dumofs. 
Trihilats. 
Tricoccse. 
Oleracese. 
Scabridae. 
Veprecul^i 


32- 
33- 
34- 
IS- 
36- 

%!' 
38. 

59- 
40. 
41. 
42. 
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^he  Arrangement  of  TiK  Cu ll en, /r^OT^iV  Materia  Medica, 

MATERIA  MEDICO  TABULA  GENERALIS, 

In  qtia  Medic  amenta  ad  Capita  qusdam  fecimdnm  indie  ati&nes  tmrhorii'ti/}. 
c'uratorias  qiiihus  refpondent^  referuntur, 

MATERIA  MEDICA  conftat  ex 

f  NuTRiMENTis  quse  funt, 
j  CWt. 

\  Potus. 

et  quae  cum  his  aflumuntur  Condimenta* 
Medicamentis  quas  agunt  ia 
'  Solida. 

r  Simplicia. 

I  ylflrtngentiar 

•  'Tonica.- 

\  Emollieritia. 

j  Erodentia> 

LViva. 

Stimulantta^ 
Sedantia. 

Narcotica. 
Refrigerantia^ 
\  Antifpafmodica. 

^Fluida.  , 

Immutantia. 

r  Fluiditatem. 
J  Attenuantia, 

\  InJptJJ'anU.a, 

tMifluram. 

Acrimoniam  corrlgentia. 
In  genere 

Demulcentia. 
In  fpecie 

Antacida. 


i 


tEvacuantia. 
Errhina. 
S'talagoga. 
Expedorantia. 
£?/ietica. 
Cathartica, 
Diuret'ua. 
Diaphoretica* 


Anialkalina. 
Anttjeptica^ 


ns 
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f^^he  Arrangement  of  Dr  Home,  from  his  Methodus  Ma^ 

terise  Medicss. 

Clafs  I,  AuKtlia  adjicentia. 

2.  evacuantia.  Clafs  6.  Auxilia  afficientia  fenfus. 

3.  ■  alterantia  fluida.  7. topica  interRa. 

4.  ■    ■  alterantia  folida»  8.— — —  expellentia  vel  de- 

5.  ■'■  permutantia  motus  ftruentfa  corpora 

folidorum  etflui-  extranea. 

doruin. 


The  Arrangement  of  "Dr  Duncan, /ro/zz  his  Heads  of 
Ledures  on  the  Materia  Medica. 


i.  Emetica. 

1.  Irrltantia. 

2.  Calefacientia* 

3.  Naufeofa. 

4.  Narcotica. 

II.  Cathartica^ 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2.  Refrigevantia. 

3.  Reflringentia. 

4.  EmoUientia. 

5.  Narcotica. 

III.  Djaphoretica. 

1.  Calefacientia. 

2.  Stimulantia. 

3.  Pungentia. 

4.  Antifpafraodicao 

5.  Diluentia. 

IV.  EpispasticAc 

1.  Rubefacientiao 

2.  Veficantia. 

3.  Suppurantia. 

V.  DiURETICA. 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2.  Refrigerantia. 

3.  Diluentia. 

4.  Narcotica. 

VI^.  ExPECTORANTIAo 

J.  Stimulantia. 
2,  Naufeofa. 


3.  Antifpafmodica. 

4.  Irritantia. 

VII.  ErrhinAo 

1.  Sternutatoria, 

2.  Evacuantia, 

VIII.  SlALAOOGAo 

1.  Topica. 
2o  Interna. 

IX.  EmmenasogAo 
lo  Stimulantia. 

2.  Irritantia. 

3.  Tonicao 

4.  Antifpafmodics. 

X.  ANTHEtMINTICAo 

1.  Venenofa. 

2.  Lubricantia. 

3.  Tonica. 

4.  Cathartica, 

XI.  LiTHONTRIPTICA; 

1.  Antacida. 

2.  Reftringentia* 

XII.  Antacida.' 

1.  Eccoprotica« 

2.  Reftringentia. 

XIII.  Antalkalina. 

1.  Refrigerantia. 

2,  Antifceptfca. 


s.  t  z 


XIV.  At. 
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KIV.  AttenuaktiAp 

1 .  Diluentia, 

2,  Solventia. 

XVo  IkspissantiAo 

1.  Farinofa. 

2.  Mucilaglnofa. 

XVI.  Antisceptica, 
lo  Refrigerantia. 

2.  Tonica. 

3.  Stimulantia, 

4.  Antifpafmodica., 

XVII.  AdstringentiAc 
I.  Styptica. 

3.  Corri'gentiao 
3.  Tonica. 

XVIII.  Emollientia. 

1.  Humeftantia. 

2.  Laxantiaa 

3.  Lubricantia. 

XIX.  CoRROSIVA» 

'  I.  Erodentia. 
s.  Cauftica.. 


XX.  Demui-centu? 

1.  Lenientia. 

2.  Diluentia. 

XXI.  StimuxantsAo 

1.  Topica. 

2.  DlfFufibiHa. 

3.  Calefacientia. 

4.  Cardiaca. 

5.  Tonica, 

6.  Carminative. 

XXII.  Sedativa. 

1.  Soporlfica. 

2.  Narcotica. 

3.  Refrigerantia. 

XXIII.  Antispasmodica. 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2.  Sedativa. 

3.  Tonica. 

XXIV.  Sanguinis  Missiowe; 

1.  Generales. 

2.  Topicaeo 


% 
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Preparations  and  Gompofitions. 


c   H  A  p.     I. 

^  P  REBARATIQNES   S I M  P  L I C 1 0  R  E  S, 
THE    MORE    SIMPLE   PREPARATIONS. 


QUORANDUM  In  AQUA 
NON  SOLUBILIUM  PRiE- 
PARATIO.     Land. 

The  preparatmi  of  fome  Suhflan- 
ces  notfolubk  in  <water. 

POUND  thefe  fubftances  firft  in 
a  mortar;  then,  pouring  on 
a  little  water,  levigate  them  on  a 
hard  and  polifhed,butnotcalcareous, 
ftone,  that  they  may  be  made  as  fine 
as  poffible.  Dry  this  powder  on 
blotting-paper  laid  on  chalk,  and 
fet  it  in  a  warm,  or  at  leaft  a  dry, 
place,  for  fome  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, 
'    Amber, 
Antimony;, 
Calamine, 
Chalk, 
Coral, 

Oyfter-fhells,  firfl  cleanfed  from 
their  impurities, 
Tutty. 

Crabs'  claws,  firft  broken  into 
fmall  pieces,  muft  be  walhed  with 
boiling  water  before  they  be  levi- 
gated» 


Verdegris  muft  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre» 
pai-ed,  it  is  Cuftomary,  inftead  of 
the  ftone  and  mullet,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  purpofe, 
confiftingof  two  ftonesjthe  upper- 
moft  of  which  turns  horizontally 
on  the  lower,  and  has  an  aper- 
ture in  the  middle  for  fupplying 
frefh  matter,  or  of  returning  that 
which  has  already  pafTed,  till  it  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  fine^ 
nefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  fhould  be  ta- 
ken, whatever  kind  of  inftruments 
be  ufed,  that  they  be'  of  fuffi- 
cient  hardnefs,  otherwife  they  will 
be  abraded  by  the  powders.  The 
hematites,  a  hard  iron  ore,  is  moft 
conveniently  levigated  between  two 
iron  planes;  for  if  the  common 
levigating  ftones  be  ufed,  the  pre- 
paration, when  finifhed,  will  con- 
tain alraoft  as  much  foreign  mat- 
ter 
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ter  from  the  infliniTnent  as  the  hema- 
tites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften 
feveral  powders  in  levigation,  with 
Tofe,  balm,  and  other  diftilled  wa- 
ters: thefe,  neverthelefs,  have  no 
advantage  above  common  water, 
fioce  in  the  fubfe-qiie»t  exficcation 
they.mnft  necefifarily  exhale, leaving 
the  medicine  poffefied  of  no  other 
■•>^^tue  than  wh^t  might  be  equally 
expected  from  it  when  prepared 
's.vith  the  cheaper  element. 

Some  few  fubftances,  indeed,  are 
more  advantageoufly  levigated  with 
fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour 
ufualiy  .expefted  in  this  coftly  pre- 
paration, confiderably  improved 
thereby.  A  little  fpirit  may  be 
added  to  the  other  animal  fubftan- 
ces, if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  and 
iarge  quantities  of  them  are  prepa- 
red at  once,  to  prevent  their  run- 
iting  into  putrefaftion;  an  aca'dent 
which,  in  thofe  circumftances,  fome- 
times  happens  when  they  are  levi- 
gated with  water  only.  Crabs-eyes, 
which  abound  with  animal  gelati- 
nous matter,  are  particularly  liable 
to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for  re- 
ducing antimony,  calamine,  andtut- 
tj,  to  the  greatelt  fubtilitypoffible, 
demands  particular  attention.  The 
tendernefs  of  the  parts  to  which  the 
two  laft  are  ufually  appli»;d,  requires 
them  to  be  perfedUy  free  from  any 
admixture  of  grofs  Irritating  parti- 
cles. The  firft,  when  not  thorough- 
ly comminuated,  might  not  only, 
by  its  fharp  needle-like  fpicula, 
wound  the  itomach,  but  likewife 
anfwers  little  valuable  purpofe  as  a 
medicine,  proving  either  an  ufelefs 
load  upon  the  vifcera,  or  at  beft 
palling  off  without  any  other  fcnfi- 
blc  effefl:  than  an  increafe  of  the 
grofler  evacuations  ;  while,  if  redu- 
ced to  a  great  degree  of  finenefs,  it 
turns  out  a  medicine  of  confiderable 
efficacy. 


The  moft  fuccefsful  method  of 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafh  oiF  the 
liner  parts  by  means  of  water,  and 
continue  levigating  the  remainder 
till  the  whole  become  fine  enough 
to  remain  for  fome  time  fufpended 
an  the  fluid ;  this  procefs  is  received 
in  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
and  there  direfted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  following  article. 

ANTIMONIUM  PRiEPARA- 

TUM. 

Edinburgh. 

Prepared  Antimony. 

Let  the  antimony  be  firft  pounded 
in  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  levi- 
gated on  a  porphyry  with  a  little 
water.  After  this,  put  it  into  a 
large  veffel,  and  pour  a  quantity 
of  water  on  it.  Let  the  vefTel 
be  repeatedly  fhaken,  that  the 
finer  part  of  the  powder  may  be 
diffufed  through  the  water ;  the 
liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part,  which  the  water 
would  not  take  up,  is  to  be  fur- 
ther levigated,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  praftlfed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity;  and 
without  the  leaft  mixture  of  the 
grols  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  In  them  after  long  conti" 
nued  levigation ;  all  the  coarfer 
jnatter  fettles  at  firft, and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fufpended  in  the 
water,  longer  and  longer,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  Its  finenefs. 
The  fame  procefs  may  likewife  be 
advantageoufly  applied  to  other 
hard  pulverlfable  bodiesof  themine- 
ral  kingdom,  or  artificial  prepara- 
tions of  them  ;  provided  they  be 
not  foluble  in,  or  fpccifically  lighter 
than  water.  The  animal  and  ab- 
forbent 
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forbent  powders,  crabs-claws,  crabs- 
eyes,  oyrter- fliells,  egg- (hells,  chalk, 
pearl,  coral,  and  bezoar,  are  not 
■well  adapted  to  this  treatment ;  nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubftances  are  readily  foluble  in  a- 
cid  juices  without  much  comminu- 
tion :  if  no  acid  be  contained  in  the 
lirfl  paflages,  they  are  apt  to  con- 
crete, with  the  mucous  matter  ufu- 
ally  lodged  there,  into  h^rd;indif- 
ioluble  maffes  ;  the  greater  degree 
of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  are  difpofed  to  form  fuch 
concretions,  and  become  liable  to 
obftruQ:  the  orifices  of  the  fmall 
veffels. 

CALAMINARIS    LAPIS 
PRiEPARATUS. 

Prepared  Cala?nine, 
Calamine  previoufly  calcined  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  make  brafsj 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  antimony. 

CRETA   PR^PARATA. 
JEdin. 
Prepared  Chalk. 
Chalk  firfl.  triturated  and  then  fre- 
quently wafhed  with  water,  till 
it  imparts  to  it  neither  tafte  nor 
colour,   is  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  antimony. 

As  calamine  is  Intended  for  exter- 
nal application,  and  often  to  parts 
very  eafily  irritated,  too  much  pains 
cannot  be  beilov/ed  in  reducing  it  to 
a  fine  powder ;  and  the  frequent 
•wafhing  of  the  chalk  may  have  the 
eifcii  of  freeing  it  from  fome  fo- 
reign matters  :  But  with  regard  to 
this  fubliance,  the  after  part  of  the 
procefsj  if  not  improper,  is,  in  our 
opinion  at  kaft,  unnecelTary  ;  and 
this  obfervation  may  alfo  be  made 

,  with  refpe<9:  to  the  oculi,  or  more 
properly  lapilii  cancrorum,    which 

■  the  Edinburgh  college  direft  to  be 
treated  ia  U^e  lame  nmxi^u 


ADIPIS  SUILL^,  SEVIOUE 
OVILLI   PRiEPARATIO.  ' 

Lond. 
The  preparation  of  hog's  lard  and 

mutton  fuet. 
Cut    them   into  pieces,    and  melt 
them  over  a  flow  fire ;  then  fe- 
parate  them  from  the  iiiembraaes 
by  ilraining. 

These  articles  had  formerly  a 
place  alio  among  the  preparations 
of  the  Edinburgh  college.  But  now 
they  introduce  them  only  into  their 
lift  of  the  materia  mediea  ;  as  the 
apotlwcary  will  in  general  find  it 
more  for  his  intereil  to  purchafe 
them  thus  prepared,  than  to  pre- 
pare them  for  hiinlelf :  for  the  pro- 
cefs  requires  to  be  very  cautioully 
coildudled,  to  prevent  the  fat  from 
burning  or  turning  black. 

AMMONIACI  GUMMI  Pl?» 
RlFICATiO. 

The  purification  of  gum  ammoismcum. 
Lend. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  fecm  to  be 
pure,  bail  it  in  water  till  it  be- 
come foft ;  then  fqueeze  it  thro' 
a  canvas  bag,  by  means  of  a  prefc, 
i.et  it  remain  at  reli  till  the  re- 
fmous  part  fubfide  \  then  evapo- 
rate the  water  ;  and  toivar«l  the 
end  of  the  evaporation  reftore  tJis 
refinous  partj  mbcing  it  with  tliS 
gummy.  ' 

In  the  fame  manner  are  pHiified 
aflafcetida  and  fuch  like  gum-re- 
fins. 

You  may  alfo  purify  any  goia 
which  melts  eafily,  fuch  as  Galbii- 
num,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox-blad- 
der, and  holding  it  in  boiiicig  water 
till  it  be  fo  foft  that  it  can  be  fepa- 
rated  from  its  impurities  by  preiSDg 
through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth. 

In  ilraining  all  the  gums  care 
ihould  be  taken  that  the  heat  be 
jieitlier  great,  ^oor  long  coQtinu- 
<ed }  otherwifc  a_^  coiilad^iabk  por- 
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tion  of  their  more  aftive  volatile 
matter  will  be  loft ;  an  inconveni- 
ence, vsrhich  cannot,  by  any  care,  be 
wholly  avoided.  Hence  the  purer 
tears,  unftrained,  are  in  general  to 
be  preferred,  for  internal  ufe,  to 
the  ftrained  gums. 

As  an  additional  reafon  for  this 
preference,  we  may  add,  that  fome 
of  the  gum-refins,  purified  in  the 
common  way,  by  folution  in  water, 
expreffion,  and  evaporation,  are  not 
fo  eafily  foluble  in  aqueous  men- 
ftrua  after,  as  before,  fuch  depura- 
tion. On  thefe  accounts  this  pro- 
cefs  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  E- 
dinburgh  college  ;  and  in  every 
cafe  where  a  gummy-refinous  fub- 
ftance,  before  it  be  taken,  is  to  be 
difTolved  in  water,  it  may  be  as  ef- 
feftually  freed  from  impurities  at 
the  time  of  folution  as  by  this  pro- 
cefs.  And  when  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  folid  ftate,  care  Ihould 
be  taken  that  the  purer  parts  alone 
be  feledled. 

CORNU  CERVI  USTIO. 

the  burning  of  hart/horn, 
JLond. 
Burn  pieces  of  hartHiorn  till  they 
become  perfedlly  white  ;  then  re- 
duce them  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally 
employed  in  this  operation  are  thofe 
left  after  diilillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartfhorn,  a 
flrong  fire  and  the  free  admiflion  of 
air  are  neceflary.  The  potter's 
furnace  was  formerly  direfted  for 
the  fake  of  convenience  ;  but  any 
common  furnace  or  ftove  will  do. 
If  fome  lighted  charcoal  be  fpread 
on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and 
above  this  the  pieces  of  the  horns 
are  laid,  they  will  be  burnt  to 
whitenefs,  ftill  retaining  their  ori- 
ginal form. 

Burnt  hartfhorn  ia  not  now  con* 


fidered  as  a  pure  earth,  having  beeii 
found  to  be  a  compound  of  calcare- 
ous earth  and  phofphoric  acid.  It 
is  the  weakeft  of  the  animal  abfor- 
bents,  and  is  difficultly  foluble 
in  acids  ;  but  whether  it  be  of 
equal  or  fuperlor  ufe  in  diarrhoeas 
to  more  powerful  abforbents,  muft 
be  left  to  obfervation. 

HERB  A  RUM  et  FLO  RUM 
EXSICCATIO. 

The  drying  of  herbs  andjlotvers. 
Loud. 
Let  thefe,  fpread  out  lightly,   be 
dried  by  a  gentle  heat. 

Edin. 
Herbs  and  flowers  muft  be  dried  by 
a  gentle  heat,  from  a  ftove  or  com- 
mon fire.  They  muft  be  ta;ken 
in  fuch  quantities  at  a  time,  that 
the  procefs  will  be  -fpeedily  fini- 
fhed  ;  for  by  this  means  their 
medical  powers  arc  beft  prefer- 
ved.  The  moft  certain  tell  of 
this  is  the  perfeA  prefervation  of 
the  natural  colour  :  but  the 
leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of  other 
plants  containing  a  volatile  mat- 
ter, muft  be  immediately  pound 
ed,  after  being  dried,  and  after- 
wards kept  in  a  phial  with  a 
ground  ftopper. 

The    direfkions   given    by   the 
London  college  are  here  lefs  ex- 
plicit, and  perhaps  lefs  proper  thart, 
thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college  :  for  \ 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 1 
priety  of  drying   thefe  fubftances- 
haftily,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat^ 
rather  than  by  the  beat  of  the  fun. 
In  the  application  of  artificial  heat, 
the  only  caution  requifite  is  to  a- 
void  burning  ;  and  of  this  a  fulfi= 
cient  teft  is  afibrded  by  the  prefer- 
vation of  colour.     And  the  direcj 
tion  given  with   regard  to  cicuta 
may   perhaps  with  j^dvantagc  be 
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followed  with  mod  of  the  othei* 
flowers  and  herbs,  afterwards  to  be 
exhibited  in  powder. 

MELLI.S  DESPUMATiO. 

Loud. 
"The  purifying  of  honey. 
Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a  wa- 
ter bathj  and  remove  the  fcum. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is 
to  purify  the  honey  from  wax,  or 
other  droffy  matters  that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of 
the  prefs  in  its  feparation  from  the 
comb,  and  from  meal  and  fuch  hke 
fubftances,  which  are  fometimes 
fraudulently  mixed  with  it.  When 
the  honey  is  rendered  liquid  and 
thin  by  the  heat,  thefe  lighter  mat- 
ters rife  freely  to  the  furface. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  ne- 
ceffary  for  honey  that  is  to  be  ufed 
as  an  article  of  diet  as  for  that 
which  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxymels  ;  hence  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  who  have  rejedled 
all  the  oxymels,  have  omitted  this 
procefs. 

MILLEPEDiE  PRiEPARA- 

Tia. 

JLond. 
The  preparation  of  miUlpeds, 
Millepedes  pmparatx.     Edin. 
The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in  a  thin  canvas  cloth,  and  fuf- 
pended    over    hot    proof  fpirit 
in    a  clofe   veflel,    till   they   be 
killed  by  the  ileara,  and  render- 
ed friatle. 

This  is  a  eoBvenient  way  of 
rendering  millepedes  pulvei'ifable, 
without  endangering  any  lofs  of 
fuch  virtues  as  they  may  poflefs. 

The  directions  given  by  both 
colleges  are  precifely  the  fame, 
dnd  delivered  in  almoft  the  fame 
words. 


PULPARUM  EXTRACTld. 

Loud.  Edin, 

The  extraSion  of  pulps. 

Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones 
if  they  be  dry,  are  to  be  boiled 
in  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  un- 
til they  become  foft :  then  prefg 
out  the  pulp  through  a  llrong 
hair  fievcj  and  afterwards  boil  it 
down  to  the  confidence  of  honey 
in  an  eairthen  veLel,  over  a  gentld 
fire  ;  taking  care  to  keep  the 
matter  continually  ftirring,  to 
prevent  its  burning. 

The  pulp  of  caffia  liftularis  is  in  like 
manner  to  be  boiled  out  from  the 
bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  after- 
wards to  a  proper  conififtence,  by 
evaporating  the  water. 

The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frefli,  are  to  be  prefled. 
out  through  the  fieve,  without 
aiiy  previous  boiling. 

f  N  the  extraftion  of  pulps,  the 
diredlion  of  both  colleges  fo  nearly 
agree,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  give 
a  feparate  tranflation  of  each.  We 
may  only  obferve,  that  the  London 
college,  inftead  of  foftening  the  fruits 
by  boiling  them  ia  a  fmall  quantity 
of  water,,  direct  them  to  be  put  in 
a  moift  place.  This  diredlion^ 
though  proper  in  fome  cafes,  is  not 
generally  the  moil  fuitable. 

SCILL^   EXSICCATIO. 

Loud.  Edin. 
The  drying  of  fquills. 
L.et  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its 
outer  flcin,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  flices,  affd  dried  with  a 
very  gentle  heat.  When  proper- 
ly managed,  the  fquill  is  friable, 
and  retains  its  bitcernefs  and  a- 
criraony. 
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By  this  method  the  fqulll  dries 
much  fooner  than  when  its  feveral 
coats  are  only  feparated,  as  has  been 
ufually  directed  ;  the  Riternal  part 
is  here  kid  bare,  but,  in  each  of 
the  errtire  coats,  it  is  covered  with 
a  thin  fkin,  which  impedes  the  ei:- 
halation  of  the  rnoiftui-e.  .The  root 
lofes  in  this  procefs  four  fifths  of  its 
original  weight ;  the  parts  which 
exhale  appear  to  be  merely  watery  ; 
fix  grains  of  the  dry  root  being 
equivalent  to  half  a  dram  of 
the  frefh  ;  a  circumilance  to  be 
particularly  regarded  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  medicine.  In  the  preced- 
ing editions  of  our  pharnnacopcisias, 
a  particular  caution  v;as  given,  not 
to  ufe  an  iron  knife  for  cutthig 
fquills,  but  one  of  wood,  ivory,  or 
bone  :  the  reafon  of  this  cau- 
tion is  faid  to  be,  not  fo  much 
that  the  fquili  would  receive  any  ill 
qualities  from  the  iron ;  as.  that  its 
acrid  juice,  adhering  to  the  knife, 
might  render  a  wound  received  by 
it  extremely  painful,  or  even  dan- 
gerous I  but  no  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  from  fuch  an  accident, 
the  direftion  appears  unnecefTary, 
Dried  fquills  furnifh  us  with  a  me- 
dicine, fometimes  advantageoufly 
employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an 
cxpeftorant,but  ftill  more  frequent- 
ly as  a  powerful  diuretic. 

SPONGIiE  USTia 

Lond. 
The  burnbig  of  fponge, 
Beat  the  fponge,  after  cuttixig  it  m 
pieces;  and,  when  feparated  from 
its  gritty  matter,  burn  it  in  a 
clofe  iron  vefiel,  until  it  becomes 
blaqk  and  friable  ;  afterwards 
rub  it  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

Edin. 
Fut   the   fponge,    cut   into    fmall 
pieces,  and  well  freed  from  ad- 
hering earthy  matters,  into  a  clofe 
•^artbiia  TciTel.    Place  it  gn  the 


fire,  and  let  it  be  ftirred  fre- 
quently till  it  become  black  and 
friable  ;  then  reduce  it  to  a  pow- 
der in  a  glafs  or  marble  mor- 
tar. 

This  medicine  has  been  in  ufe 
for  a  confiderabic  time,  and  em- 
ployed againft  fcrophulous  difordera 
and.  cutaneous  foulneffes,  in  dofes 
of  a  fcruple  and  upwards.  Its  vir- 
tues fecm  to  depend  on  a  volatile 
fait  jufi:  formed,  and  combined  with; 
its  own  oil.  If  the  fponge  be  diftil- 
led  with  a  ftrong  heat,  it  yields  a 
large  proportion  of  that  fait  in  its 
proper  form.  The  fait  is  in  this 
preparation  fo  far  extricated,  that  if 
tbe  burnt  fpunge  be  ground  in  a 
brafs  mortar,  it  corrodes  the  metal, 
fo  as  to  contradl  a  difagr^^eable  taint, 
and  fometimes  an  emetic  quality. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other  ani- 
mal fubftances,  have  by  fome  been 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
recommended  in  different  difeafes  : 
but  as  thefe  fubftances  fall  muqh 
fhort  of  fpunge  in  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  producible  from  them 
by  fire,  they  are  probably  inferior 
aifo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all  the 
animal  matters  that  have  been  tried, 
raw  filk  is  the  only  one  which  ex- 
ceeds, or  equals  fponge,  in  the  pro- 
duce of  fait. 

.A  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
fite  for  managing  this  procefs  in 
perfeftion.  The  fponge  fliould  be- 
eut  fraall,  and  beaten  for  fome  time 
in  a  mortar,  that  all  the  ftony  mat- 
ters may  be  got  out,  which  com- 
pared with  the  weight  of  the  fponge 
when  prepared,  will  fometimes  a- 
mount  to  a  confiderable  quantity. 
The  burning  fhould  be  difcontlnued 
as  foon  as  the  matter  is  become 
thoroughly  black.  If  the  quantity 
put  into  the  velFel  at  once  be  large, 
the  outfide  will  be  fufficiently  burnt 
before  the  infide  be  affefted ;  and 
the  -volfitile  faU  of  the  former  will 
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in  part  efcape,  before  that  in  the 
latter  is  begun  to  be  formed.  The 
beft  naethod  of  avoiding  this  incon- 
venience I'eems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fponge  continually  ftiiring,  in  fuch 
a  machine  as  is  ufed  for  the  roafl- 
ing  of  coffee. 

And  from  this  circumfcance  the 
iron  veffel  direded  by  the  London 
college  is  preferable  to  the  earthen 
one  diredled  by  that  of  Edinburgh. 
But  the  pounding  in  a  glafs  or 
marble  mortar,  direfbed  by  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  necefiary  caution  which  the 
former  college  have  omitted. 

STYRACIS  PURIFICATIO. 

Land. 
The  purification  ofjlorax. 
■  Diflblve  the  ftorax  in  rectified  fpl- 
rit  of  wine,  and  Itrain  the  fo- 
lutioQ  :  afterwards  reduce  it  to 
a  proper  thicknefs  with  a  gentle 
heat. 

Storax  was  formerly  direfted  to 
be  purified  by  means  of  water ; 
hence  it  was  Ryled^yracis  coUatio  : 
but  the  method  now  adopted  is  much 
preferable,  for  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
ilorax  totally  diflblve  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  the  impurities  alone  being 
left.  And  as  thefe  adlive  parts  do 
not  rife  in  dillillation,  the  fpirit  may 
be  again  recovered  l?y  diftilla- 
tion. 

FERRI   LIMATURA  FURI- 
FICATAo 

Edin. 
Purified Jilings  of  iron. 
Apply  a  magnet  to  a  fieve  placed 
on  filings  of  iron,    fo  that  the 
filings  may  be  attracted  upwards 
through  the  fjeye, 

FERRI  RUBIGO,vuIgo  FERRI 
LIMATURA  PRiEPARATA. 

B-ufiofiron^  commonly  called  ^a- 

vlngs  of  iron.)  prepared. 
§et  purified  filings  of  iron  iri  a  moift 


place,  that  they  may  turn  to  ruft, 
which  is  td  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder,. 

The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a  magnet  xa  veiy  tedious, 
and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as 
might  be  expefted  ;  for  if  they  are 
ruity,  they  will  not  he  actracled  by- 
it,  or  not  fufficiently  :  nor  will  they 
by  this  means  be  entirely  freed  from 
brafs,  copper,  or  other  metallic 
fubilances  which  riiay  adhere  to 
them.  It  appears  from  the  experiv 
ments  of  Henckel,  that  if  iron  be 
mixed  by  fufion  with  even  its  own 
"weight  of  any  of  the  other  metals, 
regulus  of  antimony  alone  excepted, 
the  compound  will  be  vigoroufly 
attra6:ed  by  the  loadilone. — The 
rufl  of  iron  is  to  be  procured  at  a 
moderate  rate  from  the  dealers  in 
iron,  free  from  any  impurities,  exi- 
cept  fuch  as  may  be  wafhed  off  by 
water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  by  fome  prefer- 
red as  a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or 
croci,  made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  HofFi- 
man  relates,  that  he  has  frequently 
given  it  with  remarkable  fuccefs  in 
obftinate  chlorotic  cafej  accompa^ 
nied  wlth^xceflive  headachs  and  o- 
ther  violent  fymptoms  ;  and  that  he 
ufually  joined  with  it  pirhpinella, 
arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with 
a  little  cinnamon  and  lugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty ;  fome  have  gone 
as  far  as  a  dram  :  but  all  the  prepa- 
rations of  this  metal  anfwer  beft  in 
fmall  dofes,  which  ihould  rather  be 
often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

FERRI  SQUAMA  PURI- 
FICAT^. 
Edln. 
Scales  of  iron  purified. 
Let  the  fcales  of  iron,  which  may 
be  had  at  the  anvils  of  the  work- 
men, be  purified  by  the  magnet ; 
for  the  magnet  only  attradls  the 
8  z  fmalier 
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fmaller  and  purer  p^rts,  leaving 
the  more  thick  and  impure  be- 
hind. 

This  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  forms 
the  mo  ft  eligible  for  obtaining  the 
pure  matter  in  fuch  a  divided  ftate 
as  to  render  it  eafily  afted  on  by 
different  menftrua ;  and  the  mode 
of  purification  here  propofcd  is  not 
only  very  efFcftual,  biit  alfo  very 
eafily  put  into  praftice. 

MUCILAGINUM  EXTRAC- 
TIO. 

Cen. 


The  extraction  of  mucilage. 
Boil  the  gums  oi  mucilaginous  feeds 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  w^ater^ 
till  it  becomes  vifcid,  nearly  re- 
fembling  the  white  of  an  egg  5 
and  then  flrain  it  by  preffiire 
througli  a  linen  cloth. 

Bv  this  means  vegetable  muci- 
lage may  be  eafily  obtained  from 
many  different  fubftances  in  its  pure 
ftate.  And  although  this  procefs 
is  not  directed  in  our  pharmacopoe- 
ias, yet  we  think  that  it  might  witk 
advantage  be  adopted. 
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'Onserves  are  compofitions  of 
recent  vegetable  matters  and 
lugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uni- 
form mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferving  certain  fimples,  un- 
dried  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  alteration  as  poflible  in  their 
native  virtues  ;  and  to  fome  fubje6ts 
it  is  very  advantageonfly  applied. 
Vegetables,  whofe  virtues  are  loft 
or  deftroyed  by  drying,  may  in  this 
form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a  length 
of  time  :  for,  by  carefully  fecuring 
the  mouth  of  the  containing  veflel, 
the  alteration,  as  well  as  diflipation, 
of  their  active  principles,  is  gene- 
rally prevented  ;  and  the  fugar  pre- 
ferves  them  from  the  corruption 
which  juicy  vegetables  would  other- 
wife  undergo,  '     '    •  ' 


There  are,  however,  fundiT  ve-; 
getables  whofe  virtues  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment.  Mucilaginous 
fubftances,  by  long  lying  with  fugar, 
become  lefs  glutinous  ;  and  aftrin- 
gents  become  fenfibly  fofter  on  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  qualities  on  being 
beatcH  or  brujfed. 

In  general,  it  is  obyious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
adVnixtureof  fugar,  fubftancesof  con - 
fiderable  aftivity  can  alone  be  taken 
to  advantage  as  medicines.  And, 
indeed,  conferves  are  at  prefent  con- 
fidered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  efficacy,  or  as  in- 
termedia for  joining  them  toge- 
ther. They  are  very  conveuienfe 
,     •■  for 
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for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills 
the  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
mercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of  i- 
ron,  and  other  mineral  prepara- 
tions; which,  with  liquid  or  lefs 
confiftent  matters,  as  fyriips,  will 
not  cohere. 

The  drops  weie  formerly  encum- 
bered with  many  conferves  altoge- 
ther infignificant  ;  the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an  a- 
greeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a  nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  ta- 
ken up  at  once  or  twice  upon  the 
pdint  of  a  knife.  There  is  in  gene- 
ral no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in 
this  particular. 

CONSERVE  Lond. 
LUJUL^, 
Of  tuoodforrel ; 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI, 
Offea  ivormivood ; 
ROS^  RUBRtE, 
Of  the  red  rofe  ; 

CORTICIS    EXTERIO- 
RIS  AURANTII  HIS- 
PALENSIS; 
Of  the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville 
orange. 
Pluck  the  leaves  from  the   llalks, 
the  unblown  petals  from  the  cups, 
taking  off  the  heels.       Take  off 
the  outer  rind  of  the  oranges  by 
a  grater;  then  beat  each  of  them 
with  a  wooden  pellle  in  a  marble 
mortar,   lirft  by    themfelves,  af- 
terwards With  three  times  their 
weight  of  double  refined  fugar, 
until  they  be  mixed. 

CONSERVE  EdmL 

MENTH.E  SATIV^  FO- 
LIORUM  RECENTIUM, 
Of  the  fre/h  leaves  of  mint ; 
ROSARUM  RUBRA- 
RUM  NONDUM  EX- 
PLICATARUM; 
9f  red  refes  not  bloivru 


AURANTIORUM    HIS^ 
PALENSIUM    CORTI- 
CIS     EXTERIORiS 
RECENTIS   RADULA 
ABRASI. 
Of  the  outer  rind  of  Seville  0- 
ranges  rafped  off  by  a  grater. 
Thefe  are  direfted  to  be  prepared 
with  triple  their  weight  of  fugar 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  con- 
ferves   of  the   London    college. 
The  fugar  fliould  be  pounded  by 
itfelf,  and  pafied  through  a  fievc 
before  it  be  mixed  with  the  ve- 
getable mafs,  for  v^^thout  this  it 
cannot  be  properly  incorporated. 
Rofe  buds,  and  fome  other  vege- 
tables, are  prepared  for  mixing 
with   fugar  by    a  fmall   wooden 
mill  contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  fame  manner  conferves 
may  be  prepared  from  many  other 
vegetables.  But  befides  the  con- 
ferves for  which  general  diredlions 
are  given,  there  are  others,  for 
which,  either  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  preparation,  or  of 
the  proportion,  our  pharmacopceiaii 
have  thought  it  neceffary  to  give 
particular  direftidns.  But  before 
taking  notice  of  thefe,  it  is  iieceffarv 
to  mention  the  medical  properties 
cf  the  conferves  above  enumerated. 

CONSERVA  follorum  LUJU- 

Lond. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  tuoodforrel. 
This  is  a  very  elegant  and  grate- 
ful conferve;  in  tafte  it  is  lightly 
acidulous,  with  a  peculiar  flavour, 
which  fome  compare  to  that  of 
green-tea.  It  is  taken  occafionally 
for  quenching  thirft,  and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  in  dlftem- 
pers  where  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
much  increafed. 

CONSERVA  fummltatum  AB- 
SINTHII maritimi,  Lond. 
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Conferve  of  the  tops  offea  ivormmood. 

The  conferve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies:  Mat- 
tliiolus  relates,  that  feverai  perfons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  dillcmper 
without  the  affiflance  of  any  other 
raedicine.  Where  the  diforder  in- 
deed proceeds  from  a  fimple  laxity 
or  flaccidity  of  the  folids,  the  con- 
tinued ufe  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice;  as  it  appears  to 
be  an  elegant  mild  corroborant. 
It  is  direded  to  be  given  in  the 
dofe  of  half  an  ounce  about  three 
hours  before  meals. 

CONSERVAflorum  ROS  ARUM 
rubrarum  immaturarunio 
Lond.  Ed'inb. 
Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofet. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  conferve.  A  dram  or  two  dif- 
folved  in  warm  milk,  are  frequently 
given  as  alight  reltringent,  in  wealc- 
uefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  likewife  in 
coughs  and  phthifical  complaints. 
In  the  German  ephemtrides,  exam- 
ples are  related  of  very  dangerous 
phthifis  cured  by  the  continued  ufe 
of  this  medicine  :  In  one  of  thefe 
cafes,  twenty  pounds  of  the  con- 
ferve were  taken  in  the  fpace  of  a 
month;  and  in  another,  upwards 
©f  thirty.  Riverius  mentions  feve- 
rai other  inftances  of  this  kind. 
There  is,  however,  much  room  for 
fallacy  in  fuch  obfervations ;  as 
phthifis  has  not  at  all  times  been  ac- 
curately diftinguifhed  from  obllinate 
catarrhs,  and  fome  other  afTeftions: 
the  antlfeptic  property  of  the  fugar 
may  perhaps  have  fome  fliare  in  the 
Cffed. 

CONSERVA  ilavedinis  CORTI- 
CUM  AURANTIORUM. 
Hifpalenfium. 
Lond.,  Edinb, 
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Copfcrve  of  the  yellow  rind  of  Sevilk 
orange  peeL 

This  conferve  is  a  very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a  form  fufficiently  a- 
greeable,  both  with  regard  to  the 
dofe  and  the  conveniency  of  taking. 
It  is  a  pleafant  warm  ftomachic; 
and  with  this  intention  is  frequently 
ufed. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  MEN= 
THjE  vulgaris. 
Mdinb. 
Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpearmint. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the 
tafte  and  virtues  of  the  herb.  It  is 
given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  retchings  to  vomit;  and  fre- 
quently does  fervice  in  fome  ca- 
fes of  this  kind,  where  the  warmer 
and  more  a£tive  preparations  of 
mint  would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  ARI. 
Conferve  of  arum. 
Take  of 

The  frefh  root  of  arum  bruifed, 

half  a  pound; 
Double    refined  fugar,  a  pound 

and  a  half ; 
Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar^ 

The  root  of  arum,  in  its  recent 
ftate,  is  a  lubftance  of  great  activi- 
ty; but  this  aftivity  is  almoftentire- 
ly  loft  on  drying.  Hence  the  com- 
pound powder  which  had  formerly 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopceas  is  now 
rejefted  And  as  neither  water  nor 
fpirit  extraft  its  activity,  this  con- 
ferve is  perhaps  the  heft  form  in 
which  it  can  be  preferved  in  our 
ftiops.  It  may  be  given  to  adults 
in  dofes  of  a  dram. 
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CONSERVA  CYNOSBATL 
Lond. 
Conferve  of  hips > 
Take  of 

Pulp  of  ripe  hips  one  pound  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  powdered, 

twenty  ounces. 
Mix  them  into  a  conferve. 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a  foft  cooling  reflrin- 
gent;  three  or  four  drams  or  more 
are  given  at  a  time,  in  bilious  fluxes, 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  hot  indifpo- 
fitions  of  the  llioraachr  A  good 
dfeal  of  care  is  requilite  on  the  part 
of  the  apothecary  in  making  this 
conferve :  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry 
with  it  fome  of  the  prickly  fibres, 
with  which  the  infide  of  the  fruit  is 
lined  :  if  thefe  be  retained  in  the 
conferve,  they  will  irritate  the 
ttomach,  fo  as  to  occafion  vomit- 
ing. 

CONSERVA  PRUNI   SYL- 
VESTiaS» 
Lond.  Edlnh. 
Conferve  of  ftoe^. 
Put  the  floea  in  water  upon  the  fire 
that    they   may  foften,     taking 
care   that  they  be   not  broken; 
then,  the  floes  being  taken  out 
of  the  water,  prefs  out  the  pulp, 
and  mix  it  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  double-refined    fugar 
into  a  conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  a- 
ilringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fuch 
in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams. 
The  degree  of  its  aflringency  will 
vary  according  to  the  maturity  of 
the  floes,  and  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  conferve  has  been 
kept. 

CONSERVA  SCILLJE. 

Conferve  offquills. 
Take  of 

Freih  fijuillsj  on^  owicej 


Double-refined  fugar  five  ounces. 
Beat  them  together  in  a  tqortar, 
into  a  conferve. 

This  conferve  is  directed  to  be 
prepared  in  a  fmall  quantity,  to 
guard  againft  its  varying  in  ftrength* 
It  may  be  given,  to  adults,  fram 
half  a  dram  to  two  fcruples,  efpe- 
cially  when  frcfh. 

But  the  conferve  of  fquills  is  a 
more  uncertain  and  lefs  agreeable 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  article,  than 
the  powder  of  the  dried  root,  par- 
ticularly when  made  into  pills,  or 
given  in  the  f©rm  of  bolus  with  any 
other  conferve. 

CONSERVA  FOLtORUM  CE* 
REFOLII. 

Suec. 
Conferys  of  chervil. 
Take  of 

Frefh  leaves  of  chervil. 
Double-refined  fugar,  each  equal 

parts. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  con- 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  foin€  been  ex- 
tolled as  an  ufeful  diuretic ;  and  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  pleafanfe 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhi- 
bited. 

CONSERVA  MILLEPEDA- 

RUM. 

Brun. 

Conferve  of  millepedes^ 

Take  of 

Live  millepeds  one  pound; 
Double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds 

and  an  half. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  con- 
ferve. 

If  the  millepeds  poffefs  thofe 
virtues  which  fame  have  alleged, 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  thebeft  forms 
under  which  they  can  be  exhibited. 
And  by  childrenj  to  whom  they 

are 
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are  frequently  prefcrlbed,  it  maybe 
eafily  taken,  when  other  forms  can- 
not be  introduced.  . 

CQNSERVA   ROSARUM  VI- 
TRIOL AT  A.     Brun. 
Vitr'wlated  conferve  ofrofes. 
To  each  pound  of  the  conferve  of 
rofes  add  two  drams  of  the  di- 
luted vitriolic  acid. 


This  may  be  in  fome  cafes  an 
ufeful  means  of  increafiHg  fomewhat 
the  aftringen7y  ^^  t^^  conferve  of 
rofes :  But  for  thefe  pUrpofes  for 
which  the  vitriolic  acid  is  in  gene- 
ral employed,  the  quantity  that 
can  thus  be  introduced  is  too  iri- 
confiderable  to  be  of  much  fer- 
vicco 
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S     U    C     C    I. 

JUICE    S. 


J'UICES  are  obtained  from  the 
fucculent  parts  of  plants,  by  ia- 
cluding  them,  after  being  properly 
cut,  bruifed,  &c.  in  a  hair  bag,  and 
preffing  them,  between  wooden 
checks,  in  the  common  fcrew-prefs,  . 
as  long  as  any  liquor  exfudes. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are  over  bruif- 
ed, a  large  quantity  of  the  herba- 
ceous matter  vvill  be  forced  out  a- 
long  with  the  juice.  Hempen  or 
woollen  bags  are  apt  to  communi- 
cate a  difagreeable  flavour  ;  the 
threads  of  thefe  likewife  fvvell  in 
proportion  as  they  imbibe  moiflure, 
fo  as  iti  great  meafure  to  prevent 
the  free  percolation  of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extrafted  from 
fncculent  fruits,  both  of  the  afiid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  mod  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  fcurvy-grafs  and  wa- 
ter-creffes,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as 
forrel  and  wood-forrelj  from  the  a- 


perient  laftefcent  plants;  as  dandc" 
lion  and  hawkweed,  and  from  fun- 
dry  other  vegetables,  contain  great 
part  of  the  peculiar  tafte  and  vir- 
tues of  the  refpeftivc  fubjeds.  The 
juices,  on  the  other  hand,  extrac- 
ted from  moll  of  the  aromatic 
herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fra- 
grant Turkey  balm,  commonly  call- 
ed balm  of  Gilead,  have  fcarely  any 
thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants, 
and  feem  to  differ  little  from  de- 
coctions of  them  made  in  water 
boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  parts 
have  been  diffipated.  Many  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  vio- 
let, hyacynth,  not  only  impart  no- 
thing of  their  fragrance  to  their 
juice,  but  have  it  totally  deftroycd 
by  the  previous  bruifing.  From 
want  of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  praiftitioners  have  been 
frequently  deceived  in  the  effedls  of 
preparations  of  this  clafs  :  juice  of 
mint  has  been  often  prefcribed  as  a 
floraaghic,  tbo'  it  wants  thofe  quali- 
ties 
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ties  by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its  o- 
ther  preparations  operate, 

Tlie  juices,  thus  forcibly  prcfTcd 
out  from  plants,  differ  from  thofe 
which  flow  fpontaneouOy,  or  from 
incifions;  thefe  laft  confifting  chief- 
ly of  fuch  fluids  as  are  not  difFufed 
through  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
vegetable  fnbjeft,  but  elaborated  in 
diftincl  vefTels,  or  fecreted  into  par- 
ticular receptacles.  From  poppy 
heads,  flightly  wounded,  there  if- 
fyes  a  thick  milky  liquor,  which 
dries  by  a  moderate  warmth  into 
opium  5  whiifl  the  juice  obtained 
from  them  by  preffure  is  of  a  dark- 
green  colour,  and  far  Aveaker  vir- 
tue. 

Juices  newly  exprefTed  are  gene- 
rally thick,  vifcid,  and  very  im- 
pure: By  colature,  Ji  quantity  of 
grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the  juice 
becomes  thinner,  limpid,  and  better 
fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes,  tho' 
as  ye..t  not  entirely  pure:  on  {land- 
ing, it  becomes  again  turbid,  and 
apt  to  run  into  a  fermentative  or 
putrefaftive  Hate.  Clarification  vvrith 
whites  of  eggs  renders  the  juices 
more  perfe£lly  fine  ;  but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a  manifeil  injury  to  their 
flavour,  taflcj  and  virtue. 

The  moft  efFe£lu,ai  method  of  pu- 
rifying andprefervmg  thefe  liquors, 
is  to  let  the  ftrained  juices  ftand  in 
a  cool  placs  till  they  have  depofi- 
ted  their  groffer  feces,  and  then 
gently  pafs  them  feveral  times  thro' 
a  fine  {Irainer  till  perfeftly  clear  ; 
when  about  a  fortieth  part  of  their 
weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine  may 
be  added,  and  the  whole  fuffered  to 
itand  as  before  :  ja  trefh  feeiment 
will  now  be  depofited,  fronl  which 
the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  ftrain- 
ed again,  and  put  into  fmall  bottles 
which  have  been  wafhed  .with  fpirit 
and  dried.  A  little  oi|  is  to  be 
poured  on  the  furface,  fo  as  very 


nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the 
mouths  clofed  with  leather,  paper,- 
or  flopped  with  flraw,  as  the  flaflc? 
in  which  florence  wine  is  brought 
ty  us  :  this  ferves  to  keep  out  dufl, 
and  fuffers  the  air,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  arifes  from  all  vegetable 
liquors,  to  efcape  ;  which  air  would 
otherwifc  endanger  the  burfting  of 
the  bottles  ;  or,  being  imbibed  a- 
frera,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.  By  this  method  fomejuiceg 
may  be  preferved  for  a  year  or  tvro  - 
and  others  for  a  much  longer  time. 
It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
there  are  great  differences  in  juices^- 
in  regard  to  their  being  accompa- 
nied in  the  expreffion  with  the  vir- 
tues  of  the  fubjeAs.  There  areequaH 
dlffe^rences  in  regard  to  their  prC" 
ferving  thofe  virtues,  and  this  inde- 
pendently ©f  the  volatility  of  tha 
adlive  matter,  or  its  difpofitlon  to> 
exhale.  Even  the  volatile  virtue  of 
fcurvygrafs  may  by  the  above  me- 
thod be  preferved  almoft  entire  in 
its  juice  for  a  confiderable  time; 
while  the  aclive  parts  of  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  fepa- 
rate  and-fettle  to  the  bottom, leaving- 
the  fluid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arura 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
in  like  manner  their  medicinal  parts 
to  the  bottom, 

SUCCUS  COCHLEARI^E 

GOMPOSiTUS. 
LoniL 
Compound  juice  offcufvy-grafs. 
Take  or 

Juice  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs  twos' 
.      pints ; 
Brook  lime  and 

Water  creffes,  of  each  one  pint  j 
Seville,  oranges  twenty  ounces  by 
meafure^   .     ■ 

'it  Ust; 
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Mix  tliem  J  and,  after  the  feces 
have  fubiidcd,  pour  off  the  li- 
quor, or  ftrain  it. 

SUCCI    AD  SCORBUTICOS. 

Edinb. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  garden  fc urvy-grafs, 
Water  crelTes,     both     expreffed 

from  the  frefli  herbs  ; 
Seville     oranges,    of  each    two 

pounds; 
Spirituous  nutmeg-yvater;  half  a 
pound. 
Mix  them,  and  let  them  Hand  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  then  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor. 

By  this  formula  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  rejefted  the  brook- 
lime  and  the  fugar  of  their  for- 
mer editions.  The  fugar  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  improper  addition; 
for  though  it  may  preferve  dry  ve- 
getable matters,  yet  when  added 
to  juices  largely  impregnated  with 
watery  and  mucilaginous  matter,  it 
would  no  doubt  furnifh  that  very 
principle  moft  favourable  to  the 
produftion  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. For  the  compound  horfe- 
radifh  water  they  have  fubftituted 
the  fpirituous  water  of  nutmegs: 
Befides  that,  this  water  has  the 
fame  property  of  preferving  tlte 
juices  from  fermentation;  it  is  alfo 
much  more  agreeable' to  the  palate, 
and  will  make  the  juices  iit  eafier 
on  the  llomach. 

The  London  college  have  retain- 
ed nearly  their  former  formula,  gi- 
ving it  only  a  more  proper  name. 

B-DTH  thefe  Gompofitions  are  of 
confiderable  ufe  for  the  purpofes 
fxpreffed  in  the  title;  the  orange 
raice  is  an  excellent  aHillant  to  the 
icurvy-grafs  and  other  acrid  anti- 
feorbutics;  which,  when  thus  mix- 
ed, have;  been  found  from  expe- 
laeuce  to  produce  much  better  ef- 


feds  than  when  employed  by  them= 
felves.  Thefe  juices  may  be  taken 
from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day: 
they  generally  increafe  the  urinary 
fecretion,  and  fometimcs  induce 
a  laxative  habit.  Preferved  with  the. 
cautions  above-mentioned,  they  wiK 
keep  good  for  a  confiderable  time  ; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken,, 
they  are  found  to  anfwer  better 
when  frefh;  and  from  the  dffficulty 
of  preferving  them  fo,  they  have  of 
late  been  very  much  laid  afide,  ef- 
pecially  fince  we  have  been  provided 
with  more  convenient  and  ufeful 
remedies. 

Inspissated  Juices. 

When  vegetable  juices^ or  watery 
or  fpirituous  decoclions  or-  infu- 
fions,  are  expofed  to  a  continued 
heat;  the  fluid  gradually  evapora- 
ting, carries  off  with  it  fuch  vola- 
tile matters  as  it  was  impregnated 
with,  and  leaves  the  more  fixed  u- 
nited  together  into  one  mafs.  The 
mafs  which  remains  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  expreffed  juice  of  a 
plant  is  called  infpTjfatcd juice;  from 
watery  decoAions  or  infufions,  an 
extrad  ;  from  fpirituous  tinftures,a 
refn,  or  eJfeiiUal  extracl.  The  term 
extras  is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a 
general  appellation  of  all  the  three 
kinds.  J.nfpilTated  juices  and  wa- 
tery decoftions,  particularly  the 
former,  when  evaporated  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  confiftence  of  oil 
or  honey,  are  called  rols^;  and 
fpirituous  tinctures,  reduced  to 
a  like  confiftence,  are  called  lal- 
Jams. 

What  relates  to  the  expreffion  of 
juicss,  has  already  been  delivered, 
with  the  mofl;  effcAnal  jneans  of 
preferving  them  in  their  liquid  ftate, 
and  a  general  account  of  what  fub- 
ftances  do  or  do  not  give  out  their 
virtues  witl)  tbeir  juices,..  In  the  in.- 
fpifTatiya 
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fpiffation  of  juices  tlierc  Is  further  rally  promoting  tlie  natural  excre- 
to  be  confidered  the  volatility  or  tions  by  ftool,  urine,  or  fvveat.  The 
fixity  of  their  medicinal  parts:  if  a 
plant  lofcs  its  virtue,  or  part  of  its 
virtue,  in  being  dried,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  juice  mull  lofe  as  much  in 
being  iafpiflTated  to  drynefs,  how- 
gentle  foever  the  heat  be  with 
which  the  infpiflation  is  performed. 
It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  medicinal  parts  of  fome  juices 
are  kept  in  a  itate  of  perfed  folu- 
tion  by  the  watery  fluid,  fo  as  to  be 
completely  retained  by  it  aftei  the 
liquor  has  been  made  fine  by  fet- 
tling, draining,  or  other  means; 
while  the  medicinal  parts  of  others, 
not  difoluble  by  watery  menllrua, 
are  only  diffufcd  thro'  the  liquor  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  feculencies 
are,  and  feparate  along  with  thefe 
on  ftanding. 

SUCCUS  BACCiE  SAMBUCI 
SPISSATUS. 

Loud. 
Injp'ijfated juke  of  the  eldsr -berry. 
Take  of 

Exprefled  and  depurated  juice  of 

elder-berries  two  pints 
InfpifTate  it  in  a  water-bath,  fa- 
turated  with  fea-falt. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  BAC- 

CARUM  SAMBUCI,vulgo  ROB 

SAMBUCI. 

Edlnb. 
hjpijfated  juice,    xommonly    called 

roh^  of  elderberries. 
Tak^  of 

Juice  of  ripe   elder-berries,  five 

pounds; 
Pureft  fugar,  one  pound. 
Evaporate  with  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  confiftence  of  pretty  thick 
honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with  or 
without  fugar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a  medicine  of  confiderable 
ioiportance  as  an   aperient,  gene- 
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dofe  is  from  a  dram  to  two  to  an 
ounce  or  more.  A  fpoonful,  dilu- 
ted with  water,  is  ufually  taken  ia 
common  colds  at  bed  time. 


SUCCUS  SPISSATUS    ACO- 
NITI. 

Ed'inh. 
Infptjfaled  juice  of  ivofsbane. 

Bruife  the  frelh  leaves  ofaconitum; 
and  including  them  in  a  hempen 
bag,  ftrongly  comprefs  them  in  a 
prels,  fo  that  they  may  give  out 
their  juice:  let  the  juice  be 
evaporated  in  open  veflels  in .  a 
water  bath,  tothe  confiftence  of 
pretty  thick  honey  :  An  empy- 
reuma  is  to  be  avoided  by  con- 
ftantly  flirring  the  mixture  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  piocefs. 

After  the  matter  has  become  cold, 
let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen 
vefiels,  and  moiilened  with  re£li- 
fied  fplrit  of  wine. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 
InfpiiTated  juices  of 

Belladonna,  ordeadly  nightfhade, 

and 
Hydfcyamus,  or  henbane. 

In  thefe  infpiffated  juices,  the 
aftive  parts  of  the  plant,  are  obtain- 
ed in  a  concentrated  ftate,  and  in  a 
condition  which  admits  of  prepa- 
ration for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time.  They  furnifn  therefore  a 
convenient  form  for  exhibitiugthefc 
articles  which,  in  the  praftice  of  me- 
dicine, are  perhaps  more  frequently 
ufed  in  the  ftate  of  infpiflated  juice 
than  any  other.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  with  the  hyofcyamus, 
which  may  often  be  advantageoufiy 
employed  when  opium  is  indica- 
ted, but  difagrees  with  the  patient. 
But  aceonite  and  belladonna  may 
t  2  la 
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in  general,  with  greater  advantage, 
foe  exhibited  under  the  form  of 
powder  made  from  the  dried  leaves. 
We  have  already,  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  materia  rnedica,  expreiTed  our 
iurprife,  that  the  London  college 
have  given  no  place  to  thefe  ar- 
ticles. And  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  their  pharmacopojia 
■would  be  enriched  by  introducing 
not.  only  the  articles  themfelves,  but 
likewife  thefe  preparations,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
]y  prefcribed  by  Britifli  pradlitio- 
ilers". 

SUCCUS     SPISSATUS    CICUTiE. 

Edin. 
Infp'tjfated  juice  of  hemlock. 
Having  expreffed  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  and  italics  of  hemlock  when 
flowering,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
diredled  for  that  of  the  aconi- 
tum,  evaporate  it  to  the  confill- 
ence  of  pretty  thin  honey  ;  v/hen 
it  is  cooled,  add  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
as  much  as  to  make  it  into  a  mafs 
fit  for  forming  pills.  Care,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  taken,  that  the  eva- 
poration proceed  only  to  fuch 
length,  that  as  much  of  the  powder 
can  be  mixed  with  the  infpifTatcd 
juice  as  fhall  ma|ie  up  about  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  mafs. 

A  preparation  fimllar  to  this  was 
publiflied  at  Vienna  by  Dr  Stoerk, 
who  recommends  it  as  an  efficacious 
refolvent  In  many  obftinate  dlfor- 
ders,  where  the  common  remedies  a- 
vall  nothing.  He  obfervcs,that  fmall 
dofes  fhould  always  be  begun  with, 
as  two  grains,  made  Into  a  pill  twice 
a  day;  and  that  by  gradually  in- 
creafing  the  dole,  it  may  be  given 
•fo  two,  tliree,  or  even  four  drams 
a-day,  and  continued  in  fuch  quan- 
tities for  feveral  weeks  :  that  it  may 
be  ufed  in  fafety  in  infancy,  old 
age,  and.   pregnancy :  that  it  nei- 


ther   accelerates    nor   dillurbs   the 
circulation;      neither     heats,     nor 
cools,  nor  affedls  the  animal  func- 
tions: that  it  increafes    the  fecre- 
tiong,  and  renders  the  mouth  moiil ; 
feidbm  purges;   very  rarely  vomits; 
fometimes    augments  perfpiration ; 
often  produces  a  copious  difcharge 
of  vifcid  urine;  but   in  many  (pa- 
tients does  not  Increafe  any  of  the 
fenfible  evacuations;  that itremoves 
obftruftions  and    their    confequen- 
ces;  relieves  rheumatic  pair.s,   tho' 
of  long  continuance;  dlfcufTes  fcir- 
rhous   tumours,   both   inteinal  and 
external;    and    cures   dropfies   and 
confumptions  proceeding  from  fcir- 
rhofitles  :  that  it  often  dlffolves  ca- 
tarafts,  or  Hops  their  progrefs,  and 
has  fometim.es  removed   the  gutta 
ferena;  that   inveterate    cutaneous 
eruptions,    fcald   heads,  malignant 
ulcers,  cancers,  the  malignant  fluor 
albus  and  gonorrhoea  of  long  ilaud- 
ing,  oblllnatq  remains  of  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  and  carles  of  the  bones, 
generally  yield  to  It  :  that  for  the 
moft  part  it  is  neceflary  to  continue 
this  medicine  for  a  confiderable  time 
before  the  cure  be  effefted,  or  much 
benelit  perceived  from  it  :  that  in 
fome  cafes   it  failed  of  giving   any 
relief ;  that  he  met  with  fome  per- 
fons  who  could  not  bear  its  effects  ; 
and  that  confequently  there  mud  VjC 
feme  latent  difference  in  the  habit, 
the  diagnoilic  figns  of  which  are  at 
prefent   unknown  :   that  though  it 
is  by   no  means  Infallible  any  more 
than  other  medicines,  yet  the  great 
number    of   deplorable    cafts    that 
have   been  happily  cured  by  it,  is 
lufficient   to  recommend    it  to  fur- 
ther trials.      The  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  Is  confirmed  by  many  emi- 
nent  practitioners  abroad  ;  though 
the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  In  this 
country    have    not    been    attended 
with  much  fuccefs.    Somewhat,  per- 
haps, may  {depend   on  the  time  of 
the  plant's  being  gathered,  and  the 
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manner  of  the  preparaticn  of  the 
extraft.  Dr  Stoerk  hinifelf  takes 
jiotice  of  fome  miftakes  committed 
in  this  refpeft :  fome  have  left  the 
herb  in  a  heap  for  feveral  days, 
whence  part  of  it  withered,  part 
rotted,  and  the  juice  became  thick 
and  mucilaginous  ;  others  have  ta- 
ken a  very  large  quantity  of  the 
juice,  and  boiled  it  down  in  cop- 
per vefTels  with  a  great  heat ;  by 
which  means  a  ftrong  fetor  was  dif- 
fufed  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and 
the  moft  efficacious  parts  diffipated  : 
others,  with  officious  care,  have  cla- 
rified the  juice,  and  thus  obtained  a 
black  tenacious  extraft,  retaining 
but  a  fmali  degree  of  the  fpecihc 
fmell  of  the  plant.  The  extraft, 
duly  prepared,  according  to  the  a- 
bove  prefcription,  is  of  a  greeniili 
brown  colour,  and  a  very  difagree- 
able  fmell,  like  that  of  mice.  But 
though  there  be  reafon  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  extrafc  ufed  h'ere 
had  been  ill  prepared,  we  can  by  no 
ineans  admit  that  its  general  ineffi- 
cacy  was  owing  to  this  caufe  ;  for 
though  there  are  not  many  inftances 
of  its  difcovering  any  valuable  me- 
dicinal powers,  there  are  fever-al  of 
its  having  adlivity  enough  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  to  produce  alarming 
fymptoms. 

Modern  praftice,  however,  feems 
to  hold  a  middle  place;  being  nei- 
ther influenced  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  Dr  Stoerk,  nor 
frightened  by  the  wary  fufpicions 
of  Dr  Lewis.  The  infpifFated  juice 
of  the  hemlock  is  accordingly  given 
with  freedom  in  a  Q:reat  vai^ietv  of 


complaints,  without  our  experien- 
cing the  wonderful  effefts  afciibed 
to  it  by  the  former,  or  the  baneful 
confequences  di'eaded  by  the  lat- 
ter. Like  other  preparations  of 
this  valuable  herb,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
very  ufeful  addition  to  our  pharma- 
copoeia ;  nor  docs  its  ufe  feem  to  be 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 
and  fome  other  narcotics. 

The  London  college  direct  the  in- 
fpilfated  juice  of  cicuta  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
elder-berry,  and  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  of  the  powder.  Tlais  is 
the  moft  pure  cxtra£t,  and  the 
powder  may  eafily  be  occafionally 
added.  They  direft  the  cicuta  to 
be  collefted  as  foon  as  the  flowers 
appear  :  And  at  that  time  the  leaves 
are  moft  fully  impregnated  with 
their  a6live  powers. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  RIBIS 
NlG'Ri. 

Lond. 

Infpiffated  juice  of  black  currants. 

SUCCUS    SPISSATUS    LI- 
MONIS. 

Land. 
Injp'ijjfated juice  of  lemons. 

These  two  the  London  college 
alfo  direft  to  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  with  ihe  elder-beriy 
juice.  And  under  this  form  the  a- 
greeable  and  ufeful  acid  of  thefe  ve- 
getables, in  a  concentrated  ftate, 
may  be  prefer  ved  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time. 
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EXTRACTS     AND     RESINS. 


Olfervations  on  Extrauis  luith  Water. 


THESE  extracts  are  prepared 
by  boiling  the  fubjeft  in  wa- 
ier,  and  evaporating  the  (trained  de- 
coftion  to  a  thick  confiftence. 

This  procefs  affords  us  fome  of 
the  more  aftive;,parts  of  the  plants, 
^ree  from  the  ufelefs  indiflbluble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
largeft  fliare  of  their  bulk.  '1  here 
is  a  great  difference  in  vegetable 
i'ubftances,  with  regard  to  their  fit- 
nefs  for  this  operation  ;  fome  yield- 
ing to  it  all  its  virtues,  and  others 
fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in  which 
the  fweet,  glutinous,  emollient, 
cooling,  bitter,  auftere,  ailringent 
virtues  refide,  are  for  the  moft  part 
totally  extrafted  by  the  boiling- 
water,  and  remain  almoft  entire 
on  evaporating  it  :  whilft  thofe 
"which  contain  the  peculiar  odour. 


flavour,  and  aromatic  quality,  arc 
either  not  extracted  at  all,  or  ex- 
hale along  with  the  menftruum. 
Thus  gentian  root,  which  is  almoft 
fimply  bitter,  yields  an  extraft  pof- 
fefiing  in  a  fmall  volume  the  whole 
tafte  and  virtues  of  the  root. — 
Wormwood,  which  has  a  degree 
of  warmth  and  ftrong  flavour  join- 
ed to  the  bitter,  lofes  the  two  firll 
in  the  evaporation,  and  gives  an 
.extraft  not  greatly  different  from 
the  foregoing  :  the  aromatic  quali- 
ty of  cinnamon  is  diflipated  by  this 
treatment,  its  aftringency  remain^ 
ing ;  while  an  extract  made  from 
the  flowersof  lavender  and  rofemary, 
difcovers  nothing  either  of  the  tafte, 
fmell  or  virtues  of  the  flowers. 


General  Rules  for  mahtig  Ecctracls  lu'tth  Water. 


I.  It  Is  Indifferent,  with  regard 
tothe  medicine,  whether  the  fubjeft 
te  ufed  frefli  or  dry  ;  fmce  nothing 
that  can  be  preferred  in  this  pro- 
cefs will  be  loft  by  drying.  With 
regard  to  the  facility  of  extrac- 
tion, there  is  a  very  confiderable 
di'ffjerence ;    vegetables   in   general 


giving  out  their  virtues  more  readir 
ly  when  moderately  dried  than  vi'hen 
frefh. 

2.  Very  compaft  dry  fubftances 
fliould  be  reduced  into  exceeding 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affufion 
of  the  meHftruum. 

2.  The  quantity  of  water  ought 
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to  be  no  greater  than  is  necelTary 
for  extraftlng  the  virtues  of  the 
fubje6:.  A  difference  herein  will 
fometimes  occafion  a  variation  in 
the  quality  of  the  produ6l ;  the  lar- 
ger the  quantity  of  liquor,  the 
longer  time  will  be  requifite  for 
evaporating  it,  and  confequently 
the  more  volatile  parts  of  the 
fubjeft  will  be  diffipated.  A  long- 
continued  heat  like  wife  makes  a 
confiderable  alteration  in  the  mat- 
ter which  i»  not  volatile.  Sweet 
fubftances,  by  long  boiling  with 
water,  become  naufeous ;  and  the 
draftic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru- 
lence, though  without  any  remark- 
able feparation  of  their  parts. 

4.  The  deco(riions  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colature  ;  and  after- 
wards fufFered  to  ftand  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  a  confiderable  quantity 
of  fediment  is  ufually  found  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured  off 
clear  be  boiled  down  a  little,  and 
afterwards  fufFered  to  cool  again,  it 
will  depofite  a  frefh  fediment,  from 
which  it,  may  be  decanted  before 
you  proceed  to  finifh  the  evapora- 
tion. The  decoftions  ofveryrefi- 
nous  fubftances  do  not  require  this 
treatment,   and  are  rather  injured 


by   it  ;    the  refm   fubfiding    along 
with  the  inadlive  dregs. 

5.  The  evaporatioD  is  mofl  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  fhal» 
low  veffels  ;  the  larger  the  furfacc 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale :  This  effedfe 
may  likewife  be  pi-omoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  t» 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  necelTary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ufual  under  the  evaporating 
pan,  may  be  effectually  fecured  a- 
gainft,  by  carrying  on  the  infpiffa- 
tion  after  the  common  manner,  no 
farther  than  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
poured  into  Ihallow  tin  or  earthen 
pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  with 
its  door  open,  moderately  .heated  ? 
which  afting  uniformly  on  every 
part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon  reduce 
it  to  any  degree  of  confiftence  re- 
quired. This  may  likewife  be  niore 
fecurely  done,  by  fetting  the  eva- 
porating vefTel  in  boiling  water,  but 
the  evaporation  is  in  this  way  verj 
tedious. 


Olfervatlons  on  Extra&s  luith  ReBifed  Sp'trih 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  effential  oils  and  refins  of 
vegetables, and  does  not  readily  car- 
ry off  the  oil  in  its  exhalation  ;  the 
heat  fufficient  to  exhale  pure  fpirit 
being  much  iefs  than  that  '\n  which 
water  evaporates  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  or  mofl  effential  oils  diflil. 
Hence  a  refinous  or  -fpirituous  ex- 
traftof  wbrmwood,  contrary  to  that 
made  with  water,  contains  the 
warmth  and  flavour,  as  well  as  bit- 
ternefs  of  the  herb  ;  one  made  from 
cinnamon  poffeffes  its  aromatic  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  its  aflringency  ;  and 


one  from  lavender  and  rofemary 
flowers,  retdns  great  part  of  their 
flavour  and  virtues  ;  the  volatile 
parts,  '.vhich  are  carried  off  by  wa- 
ter in  its  evaporation  being  left  be- 
hind by  the  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fhould  be  perfedlly  free  from 
any  ill  flavour,,  which  would  be 
communicated  in  part  to  the  prepa- 
ration ;  and  from  any  admixture  of 
phlegm  or  water,  which  would  not 
only  vary  its  diffolving  power,  but 
likewife,  evaporating  towards  the 
end  Qf  the  infpiflV.tion,  wculd  pro- 
mots 
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mote  the  diffipation  of  the  volatile 
paits  of  the  iubje6i.  Hence,  al(b, 
the  fubjeft  itfelf  ought  always  to  be 
dry  :  thofe  fubftances  which  lofe 
their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equal- 
ly on  being  fubmittedto  this  treat- 
ment with  the  pureft  fpirit. 

The  infpilTation  fhould  be  per- 
formed from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a  water  bath.  It 
is  not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air  :  greatefl  part 
of  it  may  be  recovered  by  collec- 
ting the  vapowr  in  common  di- 
ftilling  veflels.  If  the  diftilled  fpirit 
be  found  to  have  brought  over  any 
flavour  from  the  fubjedl,  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  referved  for  the  fame 
purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  tho'  refti- 
fied  fpirit  be  the  proper  menftruum 
of  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and  of  the 
groffer  refinous  matter  of  vege- 
tables, and  water  of  the  mucilagi- 
nous and  faline  ;  yet  thefe  prin- 
ciples are,  in  almoft  all  plants,  fo 
iBtimately  combined  together,  that 
whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  ap- 
plied at  iirft,  it  will  take  up  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  direftly  foluble  on- 


ly in  the  other.  Henee  fundry  ve- 
getables, extremely  refinous,  and 
whofe  virtues  confifl  chiefly  in  their 
refin,  afford  neverthelefs  very  ufe- 
ful  extracts  with  water,  though  not 
equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a  prudent  application  of 
fpirit.  Hence  alfo,  the  extradt^ 
made  from  mod  vegetables  by  pure 
fpirit,  are  not  mere  refins ;  a  part 
of  the  gummy  matter,  if  the  fub- 
jeft  contained  any  fueh,  is  taken 
up  along  with  the  refin,  an  admix- 
ture of  great  advantage  to  it  in  a 
medicinal  view.  The  fpirituous 
extrafts  of  feveral  vegetable  fub- 
ftances, as  mint  leaves,  rhubarb, 
faffron,  diffolve  in  water  as  well  as 
in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  prepared  by  mix- 
ing, with  fpirituous  tinflure  of 
very  refinous  vegetables,  a  quantity 
of  water.  The  refin,  incapable  of 
remaining  diffolved  in  the  watery 
liquor,  feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom ;  leaving  in  the  menftruum 
fuch  other  principles  of  the  plant  as 
the  fpirit  might  have  extraclecj  at 
firft  along  with  it. 


Ohfervations  on  ExtraBs  ivith  Spirit  and  Water, 


There  are  fundry  vegetables, 
particularly  tliofe  of  a  refinous  na- 
ture, which  ar2  treated,  to  better 
advantage,  with  a  mixture  of  wa- 
ter and  fpirit,  than  with  either  of 
them  fingly.  The  virtues  of  refi- 
nous woods,  barks,  and  roots,  may 
indeed  be  in  great  part  extraftcd 
by  long  boiling  in  frelh  portions  of 
water  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
Uilfer  a  confidcrable  injury  from  the 
continued  heat  neceiTary  lor  the  ex- 
traftion,  and  for  the  fubfequent  e- 
vaporatlon  of  f»j  large  a  quantity  of 
the  fluid.  Reftified  fpirit  of  wine 
is  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience-^ 
but  the  extrafts  obtained  by  it  from 


the  fubftances  here  intended,  be- 
in  almoft  purely  refinous,  are  lefs 
adapted  to  general  ufe  than  thofe 
in  which  the  relin  is  divided  by  an 
admixture  of  the  gummy  matter, 
of  whicK  water  is  the  diredl  men- 
ftruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtain- 
ing thefe  compound,  or  gummy- 
refinous  extrafts  ;  one,  by  ufing 
proof-fpirit,  that  is,  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  parts  of  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter, for  the  menftruum  ;  the  othei:;, 
by  digeftlnp^  the  fubje6l  firft  in  pure 
fpirit  and  then  in  water,  and  after- 
wards uniting  Into  one  mafs  the 
parts  which  the  tv/o  menftrua  have 
feparately 
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fcparately  extracted  -  In  fome  cafes, 
where  3  fufficiency  of  gummy  mat- 
t'cr  is  wanting  in  the  fubjeft,  it  may 
be  artificially  fupplied,  by  infpiffa- 
ting  the  fpirituoas  tinftiire  to  the 
confifterice  of  a  baHiim,  then  tho- 
roughly mixing  with  it  a  thick  fo- 
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lution  of  any  fimple  gum,  as  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic,  and  drying 
the  compound  with  a  gentle  heat. 
By  this  inethod  are  obtained  ele- 
gant gummy-refins,  extemporane- 
oufly  mifcible  with  water  into  mil- 
ky liquors. 


Obfervations  on  E^iraSfs  by  Long  Digejl'tou. 


It  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  vegetable  deco£lions  are 
altered  by  long  boiling.  Decoftions 
or  infufions  of  drailic  vegetables,  by 
long  continued  boiling  or'nligelHon, 
lofe  more  and  more  of  their  viru- 
lence; and  at  the  fame  time  depofite 
more  acd  more  of  a  grofs  fediment, 
refulting  probably  from  the  decom- 
pofition  of  their  adive  parts.  On 
this  foundation  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  fafe  and  mild  prepara- 
tions from  fundry  virulent  drugs  ; 
and  fome  of  the  chemifts  have 
itrongly  recommended  the  procefs, 


tho'  without  fpecifying,  or  giving 
any  intimation  of,  the  continuance 
of  boiling  requifite  for  producing- 
the  due  mildnefs  in  different  fub- 
jedls.  M.  Baume,  in  his  Ekmens 
de  Pharmacle,  lately  publifhed,  has 
given  a  particular  account  of  an  ejc^ 
tra<9:  of  opium  prepared  on  this 
principle  ;  of  which  extradl,  as  it  is 
alleged  to  be  very  ufeful  in  prac- 
tice, it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  a  fhort  defcription  :  And  this 
we  fhall  accordingly  fubjoin  to  our 
account  of  the  opium  purificatunj  ^ 
of  the  London  college. 


Olfervatiom  on  particular  E:itra£ls. 


EXTRACTUM  CHAMiEME.- 
LI. 

JExtra8  of  chamomik. 

CACUMINIS  GENISTA. 

Broom  tops. 

GENTIANS. 

Gentian. 

GLYCYRRHIZ^. 

Liquorice.  ^^ 

HELLEBORI  NIGRL 

Black  hellebore^ 

RUT^. 

Rue. 

SABINiE. 

Savin. 

Lond. 
Boll  the  article  iq  diftilkd  water, 
prefs  out  the  decoftion,  ftrain  it, 
and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may 
fubfide  ;  then  boil  it  again  in  a 
water  bath  faturated  with  fea-falt 
to  a  confiftence  proper  for  making 
pills. 

T»£  famejgjnd  of  bath  is  to  be 
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ufed  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  ex* 
tratts,  that  the  evaporation  may  be 
properly  performed. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANiE, 
Edln. 
Extras  of  Gentian, 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,    «s  much  as  you 

pieafe. 
Having  cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour 
upon  it  four  times  its  quantity 
of  water.  Boil  to  the  con- 
sumption of  one  half  of  the  li- 
quor ;  and  ftrongly  exprefling 
it,  ftrain.  Evaporate  the  de- 
coAion  to  the  confiftence  of 
thick  honey,  in  veffels  expofed 
to  the  vapour  of  hot  water. 

In  preparing  this  and  every  other 
extraft,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  up  a 
conftant  ftirring  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  in  order  to  prevent  aa 
empyreun^a,  and  that  the  extra<5fe 
u  may 
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may  be  of  an  uniform  confiftence, 
tvnd  free  of  clots. 

In  the  {time  manner  are  prepa- 
red 
JExtradt  of  tlie 

roots  of  black  hel- 
lebore ; 
leaves  of  the  pul- 
fatilla  nigricans; 
leaves  of  rue  ; 
leaves    of    white 

poppies  ; 
imperfeiflly     ripe 
feeds  of  hem- 
Jock. 

All  tbe  above  extra6ls  contain 
the  virtues  of  the  vegetable  in  a 
ftate  of  tolerable  perfection. 

The  cxtradl  of  chamomile  lofes  in 
its  formation  the  fpecifix:  flavour  of 
the  plant  ;  but  it  is  laid  to  furniili  a 
bitti  r  remarkably  antifeptic,  and  to 
be  given  with  advantage  in  different 
ftomajh  aliments  to  the  extent  of  a 
fcrupie  or  two,  either  by  iifelf,  or  in 
conjundlion  with  other  remedies. 
The  extradl  of  broom  tops  is  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes ;  and 
when  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a- 
bout  a  dram  is  faid  to  operate  as  a 
powerful  diuretic. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  ex- 
trafts  dire£led  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Colleges  is  not  effcntially 
different :  But  fome  advantage  will 
arife  from  employing  the  difcilled 
water  directed  by  the  former ;  and 
the  directions  given  by  the  latter 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter to  be  ufed,  and  the  degree  of 
boiling  to  be  employed  before  ex- 
prefTion,  are  not  without  fome  ufe. 

The  extraft  is  the  only  prepara- 
tion of  the  pullililia  nigricans,  and 
it  feems  fafhciently  v.  th  fuited  to  be 
brought  intj  this  form,  The  ex- 
tr.i<£t  of  tne  white  poppy-heads  is 
pot  perhaps  fuperior  in  any  refpeft 
to  opium  ;  but  to  thoft;  who  may 
think  otherwiftf,  it  is  convenient  to 


preferve  them  in  this  form  for  pre- 
paring the  fyrup  occafionally.  The 
feeds  of  hemlock  have  by  fome 
been  tliought  ftronger,  or  at  lead 
that  they  produce  giddinefs  fooner, 
than  tlie leaves;  but  this  extrafi:  has 
not  hitherto  come  into  general  ufe, 

EXTR ACTUM  COLOCYN- 
THIDIS  COMPOSITUM. 

Land, 
Compound  enitraSl  of  Csloqulnllda, 
Take  of 

Pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmall, 

fix  drams  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,    powdered,  an 

ounce  aad  a  half; 
Scammony,    powdered,    half  an 

ounce ; 
Smaller  cardamon  feeds,  huflced 

and  powdered,  one  dram  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digefl  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  during  four 
days.  To  the  expreffed  tinfture 
add  the  aloes  and  fcammony  : 
when  thefe  are  difTolved,  diftil  off 
the  fpirit,  fo  that  what  lemains 
may  be  of  a  confiflence  proper 
for  making  pills,  adding  the  feeds 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefis. 

This  compofition  anfvvers  very 
efieftually  as  a  cathartic,  fo  as  to 
be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa- 
tient's life  depends  on  that  effcft 
taking  place  ;  the  dofe  is  from  fif- 
teen grains  to  half  a  dram.  The 
proof  fpirit  is  a  very  proper  men- 
Itruum  for  the  purgative  materials  ; 
diffolving  nearly  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  aloes  and  fcammony,  except 
the  impurities  ;  andextrafting  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irrita- 
ting refm,  but  great  part  of  the 
gummy  matter.  In  our  former  phar- 
macopoeias three  fpices  'vere  env- 
ployed  in  this  compofition,  cinna- 
mon, mace,  and  cloves  :  the  carda- 
mom feeds,  now  introduced,  are  pre- 
fsrabie^  on  account  of  their  aroma- 
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tic  matter  being  of  a  lefs  volatile 
nature  ;  though  a  confiderable  part 
<ji  the  flavour,  even  of  thefe,  is  dif- 
fipated;during  the  evaporation  of  the 
phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof-fpirit. 

ELATERIUM, 

Loud. 

Elaferium. 
Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs 
the  juice,  very  lij^htly  prefled, 
through  a  hue  hair  heve,  into  a 
^lals  veffcl  ;  then  fet  it  by  for 
fume  hours  until  the  thicker  part 
has  fubfidcd.  Pour  off  the  thin- 
ner part  fwlmming  at  the.  top, 
and  feparate  the  lelt  by  filtering  : 
cover  the  thicker  part,  which  re- 
mains after  filtration,  with  a  linen 
cloth,  and  dry  it  with  a  gentle 
heat. 

What  happens  in  part  in  prepa- 
ring the  extract  of  hemlock,  happens 
in  this  preparation  completely,  viz. 
the  fpontaneous  feparation  of  the 
medicinal  matter  of  the  juice  on 
fianding  for  a  little  time  :  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  juices  of 
feveral  other  vegetables,  as  thofe  of 
arum  root,  iris  root,  and  bryony 
root.  Preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  commonly  called /!fctt/^.  The 
iiitration  above diredled,for draining 
-off  fuch  part  of  the  watery  fluid  as 
cannot  be  feparated  by  decantation, 
is  not  the  common  filtration  thro' 
paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed 
here :  The  grclfer  parts  of  the  juice, 
falling  to  the  bottom^  form  a  vlfcid 
cake  upon  the  paper,  which  the  li- 
quid cannot  pafs  through.  'Jhe  re- 
paration is  to  be  attempted  in  ano- 
ther manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the  fluid 
from  the  top  :  This  is  effedled  by 
placing  one  end  of  forne  moiilcned 
lirlps  of  woollen  cloth,  fltains  of 
cotton,  or  the  like,  in-the  juice,  and 
laving  the  other  end  over  the  edije 
of  the  veffel,  fo  as  to  hang  down 
I®wer  than  the  furfdce  of  the  liquor: 

U  I 


by  this  management  the  feparatioa 
fucceeds  in  perf^-clion. 

Elaterium  is  a  vciy  violent  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic,  in  general,  pre- 
vious to  Its  operation,  it  excites  con- 
fiderable licknefs  at  the  ftomacn,  and 
not  unfrequently  it  produces  fevere 
vtimitlilg.  Hence  it  is  feldom  em- 
ployed till  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  in  vain.  But  in  fome  inttan- 
ces  of  afclfces  it  will  produce  a  com- 
plete evacuation  of  water  where 
other  cathartics  have  had  no  effeft. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general 
a  fufHcient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the 
beft  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  gi- 
ving it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
grain  at  a  time,  and  repeating  that 
dofe  every  hour  tiU  it  begins  to  o» 
perate. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 

PECHENSIS. 

Land. 

Exti'act  of  Logwood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pounds 

Boil  it  four  times,  or  oftener,  in  a 
gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to  one 
half;  then,  all  the  liquors  beiiig 
rcixed  and  fl:rained,  boil  tnem 
down  to  a  proper  confillence. 

The  ex'^ra<El  of  logwood  has  been 
ufed  for  a  confiderable  time  in  fome 
of  our  hofpitals.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fweet  tafte,  with  fome  degree 
of  afiringency ;  and  hence  becoijies 
fervlceable  in  diarrhoeas,  for  mode- 
rately conilringing  the  inteftines  and 
orifices  of  the  fmaller  veflels  :  It 
may  be  given  from  a  fcruple  to*ha!t 
a  dram,  and  repeated  five  or  fix 
times  a- day  with  advantage.  Du- 
ring the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  the 
ftools  are  frequently  tinged  red  by 
it,  which  has  occafioned  fome  to  be 
alarmed  as  if  the  colonr  proceeded 
from  blood  ;  the  praftitioner  thex'e- 
fore  ought  to  caution  the  patient  a- 
galnft  any  furptife  of  this  kind, 
t  z  The 
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The  aAive  parts  of  the  lagwood 

are  difficultly  extracted  by  means  of 
water  alone:  Hence  the  Edinburgh 
college  call  in  the  aid  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  direfting  this  extract  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  jalap,  afterwards  to  be  mention- 
ed. And  of  the  two  modes,  we  are 
inclined  to  confider  the  latter  as  in- 
titled  to  the  preference. 

EXTR ACTUM   CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN!. 

Loud. 
Extras  of  Peruvian  hark' 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark, coarfely  powdered, 

one  pound  5 
Diftilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil  it  for  one  or  two  hours,  and 
pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while 
hot,  will  be  red  and  pellucid  ; 
but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will  become 
yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame 
quantity  of  water  being  again 
poured  on, boil  the  bark  as  before, 
and  repeat  this  boiling  until  the  li- 
quor, being  cold,  remains  clear. 
Then  reduce  all  thcfe  liquors, 
mixed  together  and  ftrained,  to  a 
proper  thicknefs,  by  evaporation. 

This  extradl  muft  be  prepared  un- 
der two  forms  ;  one  _/»/>,  and  fit  for 
making  pills ;  the  otner  hard,  that 
it  may  be  reducible  to  a  powder. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICJS 
PERUVIAN!  CUM  RESI- 
NA. 

Land. 

Extract  of  Peruvian  harh  with  the 

rejin. 
Take  of 

Pei'uvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarfe 

powder,  one  pound  ; 

Rectified    fpirit  of   wine,    four 

pints. 

£)igeit  it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off 

the  tinfture;  boil  the  refiduum  in 

ten  pintsof  diililled  water  io  two; 
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then  ftrain  the  tindlure  and  de- 
Goflion  feparately,  evaporating' 
the  water  from  the  decodlion,  and 
diftilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the 
tinfture,  until  each  begins  to  be 
thickened.  LalHy,  mix  the  re- 
linous  with  the  aqueous  extraft, 
and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming 
into  pills. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN!. 

Edlnb- 
Extrad  of  Peruvian  harh. 

The  Edinburgh  college,  who 
have  not  given  a  place  to  any  pure 
■watery  extraft  of  the  bark,  direft 
their  extra£l:  of  this  medicine  to  be 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  their 
extract  of  jalap,  that  is,  almoftpre- 
cifely  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ex- 
tradl  with  refm  of  the  London  col- 
lege. It  is,  however,  we  think  with 
propriety,  that  the  London  college 
have  given  a  place  to  both  extrafts  j 
for  each  Is  not  without  its  ufe. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a  refmous  drug  ; 
the  refm  melts  out  by  the  beat,  but 
is  not  perfedlly  diffolved  by  the  wa- 
ter ;  hence,  in  cooling,  It  fcparates, 
renders  the  liquor  turbid,  and  in 
part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  appears 
manifelUy  upon  examining  the  fedi* 
ment  by  fpirit  of  wine.  This  extraft 
might  be  made  to  better  advantage 
by  the  affiilance  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  ja- 
lap; and  this  method  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  direfted.  But  all  the 
fpirlts  which  can  be  expefled  to  be 
employed  for  this  procefs  among  us, 
are  accompanied  with  fome  degree 
of  a  bad  flavour  :  this  adheres  moll 
ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 
the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  laft, 
mull  communicate  this  ill  flavour  to 
the  extraft  ;  a  circumllance  of  very 
great  confcquence,  as  this  medicine 
is  defigned  for  thofe  whofe  flomachs 
are  to©  weak  to  bear  a  due  quantity 
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of  bark  In  fubftance.  Ten  or  twelve 
grains  of  the  hard  extratl  are  rec- 
jconed  equivalent;  to  about  half  a 
dram  of  the  bark  itfelf. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  however, 
we  n^.ay  readily  diftinguiHi  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringent 
and  a  bitter  one  ;  the  former  feeras 
to  refide  principally  in  the  relinous 
matter,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the 
gummy.  The  watery  extraft  is 
moderately  ftrong  in  point  of  bit- 
ternefs,  but  of  the  aftringency  ithas 
only  a  fmall  degree.  The  pure  re- 
lio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ftrong  in 
aftringency,  and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the  ex- 
traft  with  the  refin;  which  appears 
to  be  the  beft  preparation  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  obtained  from  this 
valuable  drug.         V 

EXTRACTUM    CASCARIL- 

Lond. 
Extras  of  Cafcaril/a. 

This  extraft,  which  is  now  for 
the  firft  time  introduced  into  the 
pharmacopceia  of  the  London  col- 
lege, and  which  has  not  yet  obtain- 
ed a  place  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  is 
direfted  to  be  prepared  by  fpirit 
and  water  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
extraft  of  bark  with  the  refm.  It 
poflefTes  in  a  concentrated  ftate  the 
aftive  conftituent  parts  of  the  cafca- 
rlUa,  and  has  accordingly  been  al- 
ready received  into  feveral  of  the 
beft  foreign  pharmacopceias.  In 
iotne  of  thefe,  as  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia Suecica,  it  is  a  merewatery ex- 
tract: but  in  others,  as  the  Pharma- 
copoeia Roffica,  the  aid  both  of 
fpitits  and  jivater  are  ■  conjoined  ; 
and  this  we  con.fider  as  the  beft 
preparation. 

EXTRACTUM  JALAPP^. 

Edinb> 


Extras  ofjalap^ 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  pound  ; 
Reftified    fpirit   of  wine,    four 
pounds. 

DIgeft  four  days,  and  pour  out 
thetinfture.  Boil  the  remaining 
magma  in  ten  pounds  of  water  to 
two  pounds;  then  ftrain  the  de- 
coftion,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey. 
Draw  off"  the  fpirit  from  the 
tincture  by  diftillation  till  what 
remains  becomes  thick.  Then 
mix  the  liquors  thus  infpiffated  ; 
and  keeping  them  conftantly  ftir- 
ring,  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence. 

The  extra6t  of  jalap  is  dire£led 
to  be  prepared  by  the  London  col- 
lege in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex- 
tract of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  re- 
fin,  which  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
mode  of  preparation  above  direc- 
ted. 

This  extraift  is  an  ufeful  purga- 
tive ;  by  fome  thought  preferable  to 
the  crude  root,  as  being  of  more 
uniform  ftrength,  and  as  the  dofe, 
by  the  reje&ion  of  the  woody  parts, 
is  rendered  fmaller :  the  mean  dofe 
is  twelve  grains.  If  the  fpirituoua 
tinAure  were  infpiffated  by  itfelf,  it 
would  afford  a  refinous  mafs,  which, 
unlefs  thoroughly  divided  by  proper 
admixtures,  occafions  violent  gri- 
ping, and  yet  does  not  prove  fuffi'' 
ciently  cathartic  ;  the  watery  decoc- 
tions yield  an  extrait  which  ope- 
rates very  weakly:  both  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  this  preparation,  com- 
pofe  an  effeAual  and  fafe  purge. 
This  method  of  making  extrafts 
might  be  advantageoufiy  applied  to 
feveral  other  lefmous  fubfi:ances, 
as  the  dry  woods,  roots,  barks, 
&c.  A  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
takes  up  the  refin;  and  much  lefs 
water  than  would  otherwife  be  ne- 
ceffary. 
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ceffary,  extracts  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  a  little  fixed 
alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  ad- 
ded to  the  water  in  which  the  jalap 
is  boiled  after  the  adtion  of  fpirit ; 
■on  a  fuppofition  that  this  would  en- 
able the  VA'ater  to  extracjt  more  from 
the  root  than  it  could  by  itfelf.  But, 
fo  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppohte  ef- 
feft,  impeding  the  aftion  of  the 
water.  The  refinoiis  parts  of  the 
jalap  are  diffolved  by  the  fpirit;  and 
little  other  than  the  gummy  matter 
remains  f^or  w'ater  to  extratl.  Now, 
if  pure  gum  -arabic  be  put  into 
water  along  with  any  alkaline  fait, 
the  fait  will  render  the  water  in- 
(lapable  of  dilTolving  the  gum  :  if 
the  ;rum  be  diiioh'ed  Hr(t,  the  addi- 
tion  of  any  alkaline  fait  will  preci- 
pitate it.  , 

;    EXTRACTUM  SENN^E. 
Land. 
Extvad  of  Senna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound ; 
]Diftil]ed  water,  one  gallon  ; 

Boil  the  ftnna  in  the  diftilled  wa- 
ter, adding  after  its  decoftion  a 
little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  Eva- 
porate the  llrained  liquor  to  a 
proper  thicknefs. 

This  cstradl  had  no  place  in 
<jar  former  pharm.acopceias,  but 
may  be  confidcrcd  as  an  uicful  addi- 
tion. 

The  refmous  parts  of  fenna  are 
jn  fo  fmal!  a  proportion  to  the  gum- 
my, that  they  are  readily  boiled  out 
together.  The  fpint  may  be  added 
when  the  decoction  is  reduced  to 
one  half  or  to  three  pints. 

7'his  extraft  is  given  as  a  gentle 
purgative  from  ten '  grains  to  a 
t.ciuple;  or.     io-  left    quantity,  as 


an  affiilant    to    the    milder    laxa- 
tives. 

OPIUM  PURIFICATUM. 

jLond. 
Piinjied  Opium. 
Take  of 

Opium,  cut  into  fraall  piecesjonc 

pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints, 
Digeft  the  opium  with  a  gentle 
heat,  llirring  now  and  then  till  it 
be  diffolved,  and  filter  through 
paper.  Diftil  the  tincture,  fo 
prepared,  to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

Purified  opium  muft  be  kept  in 
two  forms;  one  /o//,  proper  for 
forming  into  pills  ;  the  other  hard., 
which  may  be  reduced  into  pow^- 
der. 

Opium  was  formerly  puiified  by 
means  of  w^ater,  and  in  this  ftate  it 
hnd  the  name  in  our  pharmacopoeia 
o{ extraBumthelaicum.  But  proof 
fpirit  has  been  found,  by  experi- 
ments, to  be  the  beft  menftruumfor 
opium, havingdilTolved  three-fourths 
of  dried  opium,  which  was  much 
more  than  was  taken  up  either  by 
rectified  fpirit  or  water.  Hence  wc 
thus  obtained  moil  entirely  the  con- 
ftituents  of  opium  free  fiom  any  ad- 
hering impurities:  But  it  has  beea 
imagined  that  fome  particular  advan- 
tages arife  from  the  parts  which  are 
extracted  by  water,  efpecially  after 
long  digeftion;  andaccordingly  th-'i 
following  extract  of  opium  has  been 
recommended  by  Mr  Baume. 

ExiraB  of  Opium  prepared  ly^  long 

digefion. 
Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut 
in  pieces,  be  boiled  about  half  an 
hour,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  quarts 
of  water  :  flrain  the  decoirtion, 
and  boil  the  remainder  once  or 
twice  in  frefli  water,  that  fo 
much  of  the  opium  as  is  dif* 
fulubk  in  water  may  be  got  out. 
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EvaTjorate  the  jflrained  decoftions 
to  about  fix  quarts;  which  being 
put  into  a  tin  cucurbiL,  placed  ia 
a  fand-bath,  keep  up  fuch  a  fire 
as  may  rtiake  the  liquor  nearly 
boil,  for  three  months  together  if 
the  fire  is  continued  day  and 
night,  and  for  fix  months  if  it  is 
Intermitted  in  the  night ;  filliDg 
iip  the  vefiel  with  water  in  pro- 
portion to  the  evaporation,  and 
Icraping  thebottom  with  a  Vvood- 
cn  fpatula  from  time  to  time,  to 
get  off  the  fediment  which  begins 
to  precipitate  after  fome  days  di- 
geftion.  The  fediment  needs  not 
to  be  taken  out  till  the  boiling  is 
iiuiflied ;  at  which  tiaie  the  liquor 
is  to  be  ftrained  when  cold,  and 
evaporated  to  an  extraft  of  a  due 
coniiAence  for  being  formed  into 
pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boiling, 
the  tedious  procefs  mav  be  confide- 
rably  expedited,  and  the  fix  months 
digedion  reduced  to  four  months  : 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  dige- 
ilion,  a  thick,  vlfcous,  oily  matter 
rifes  to  the  top,  and  forms  a  tena- 
cious flcin  as  tlie  liquor  cools;  this 
is  fuppofed  to  be  analagous  to  effen- 
tiai  oils,  though  wanting  their  vcla- 
tility:  that  the  oil  begins  to  cif- 
appear  about  the  end  of  the  firll 
month,  but  ftill  continues  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming  oily 
clouds  as  often  as  the  liquid  cools ; 
that  the  refin  at  the  fame  time  fettles 
to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  preferving 
for  a  long  while  its  refmous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  powdery, 
a"'--id  incapable  of  being  any  longer 
ioftened,  or  m.ade  to  cohere  by  the 
heat ;  that  when  the  procefs  is  fi- 
niihed,  part  of  it  ftill  continues  a 
pertetit  refin,  diffoluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  part  an  indiffoluble  pow- 
der: that  when  the  digefted  liquor 
is  svaporated  to  about  a  quart,  and 


fet  in  the  cold  till  next  day,  it  yields 
a  brownifh  earthy-faline  matter, 
called  the  efTentiai  frdt  of  opium,  in 
figure  nearly  like  the  ftdative  fait 
obtained  from  borax,  intermingled 
with  fmall  needled  cryftals.  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  bavingmade 
this  preparation  fix  or  fevrn  times. 
The  vefTel  he  made  ufe  of  was  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  diameter  in 
the  mouth;  the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  was  about  twenty-four 
ounces  a-day,  and  from  a  hundred 
and  thirLv  to  a  hundred  and  forty 
quarts  during  the  whole  digeftion. 
Out  of  fixty- four  ounces  of  opium, 
feventeen  ounces  remained  undillol- 
ved  in  the  viater;  the  quantity  of 
reiinous  matter  precipitated  during' 
the  digeftion,  was  twelve  ounces: 
from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  n. 
quart,  he  obtained  a  dram  of  cH'en- 
tlal  fait,  and  might,  he  faysj  h^ve 
feparated  more;  the  liquor  being 
then  further  evaporated  to  a  pilular 
confiftence,  the  weight  of  the  ex- 
tract: was  thirty-osie  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts ;  and  that  the 
gum.my  extract,  prepared  by  the 
above  procefs,  is  endowed  with  the 
calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne  pow- 
ers of  the  opium,  divefted  of  the 
narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the  fmell, 
and  lio  longer  productive  ofthedif- 
orders  which  opium  itfclf,  and  the 
other  preparations  of  it,  frequently 
occafion.  A  cafe  is  mentioned, from 
which  the  innocence  and  mildneis 
of  the  medicine  are  apparent ;  fifty 
grains  having  been  taken  m  a  day, 
and  found  to  agree  v.'ell,  where  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be  borne.  But  what  ihare  it  poi- 
fefi^'es  of  the  proper  virtues  of  opium 
IS  !iot  io  clear;  for  the  cure  of  con  = 
vulfive  motions  of  the  ftomach  and 
vomitings,  vv'hich  at  length  happen- 
ed after  the  extraft  had  been  conti- 
nued daily  in   the  above  dofes  fot 
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feveral  years  (pluftevrs  ahnees)  can- 
not perhaps  be  afcribed fairly  to  the 
medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and 
of  the  alteration  produced  by  it  in 
the  opium,  bejuft,  a  preparation  e- 
quivalent  to  the  above  may  be  db- 
tai-ned  in  a  much  fhorter  time.  If 
the  intention  is  to  feparafe  therefi- 
nous  and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they 
may  be  feparated  by  means  of  pure 
fpirit  of  wine,  in  as  many  hours  as 
the  digeftion  requires  months.  The 
reparation  will  alfo  be  as  complete, 
in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum, 
though  feme  part  of  the  gum  will 
in  this  method  be  loft,  a  little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along 
with  the  other  principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium 
its  peculiar  virtues  refide,  has  not 
perhaps  been  incontellably  afcer- 
tainedi  but  this  much  fcems  clear 
from  experiment,  that  the  pure  gum, 
freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  diflblve, 
does  not  differ  eflentially  in  itsfopo- 
rific  power  from  the  refmous  part. 

There  are  grounds  alio  to  pre- 
fume,  that  by  whatever  means  we 
deftroy  or  diminifh  what  is  called 
the  narcotic,  foporific,  virulent  qua- 
lity of  opium,  we  fliall  deftroy  or 
diminifh  likewife  its  falutary  opera-r 
tion.  For  the  ill  eflefts  which  it 
produces  in  certain  cafes,  fetm  to 
be  no  other  than  the  neceffarycon- 
fequences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  o- 
thers. 

EXTRACTUM  ABSINTHII, 

Suec. 
Extract  of  Wormnvood. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  topS  of 
wormwood,  and  pour  upon  it 
doable  its  weight  of  water.  Boilit 
for  a  fhort  time  over  a  gentle  fire, 
then  prefs  out  the  liquor.  Boil 
the  rcfiduum  again  in  a  frcfii 
fjuantity  of  water,  and  after  cs- 
preffion,  drain  it.  Let  the  ftrain- 


ed  liquor  be  evaporated  in  a  wa- 
ter-bath to  a  proper  confiftence. 

In  this  extraftwe  have  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  vegetable  bitters  in  its 
mofl  concentrated  ftate:  and  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as 
fuperior  to  the  extract  of  gentian, 
yet  it  furnifhes  a  good  variety,  and 
is  a  more  agreeable  form  for  exhi- 
biting the  wormwood  than  that  of 
ftrong  tindlure. 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI. 

Sue€. 
E:ctra3  of  Dandelion. 
This  is  direiled  to  be  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  the  dandelion,  col- 
lected early  in  the  fpring,  or  late  in 
the  autumn,  in  the  fame  mannecas 
the  extraiSium  abfinthii.  And  as  far 
as  the  dandelion  really  poiTelfes  a 
refolvent,  aperient,  or  diuretic  pow- 
er, it  furniflics  a  convenient  "orm  for 
obtaining  thefe  effefts  from  it.  But 
as  the  dandelion  is  well  known  to 
abound  with  a  milky  juice,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  aftivity  of  the  medi- 
cine would  be  increaled  from  em- 
ploying fpirit  alfo  in  the  extraftion 
of  its  niedical  virtues. 

EXTRACTUM  ALOES  A. 

QUOSUM. 

Suec, 
Watery  extraS  of  Aloeu 
Take  of 

Hepatic  aloes  one  pound, 
Cold  fpring-water,  four-pounds. 
Juice  of  citrons,  one  pound, 
Macerate  them  in  a  glafs  veffel  for 
one  or  two  days,  .fliaking  the  vef- 
fel frora  time  to  time.  When  the 
refinous  and  fceculent  parts  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor  ;  and 
to  the  refiduum  add  frefh  water,, 
till  by  this  treatment  it  obtains 
little  impregnation.  Let  the 
ftralned  liquors  be  then  evapora- 
ted in  a  warm  bath  to  the  con"< 
.  fiftg nee  of  honey. 

At' 
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Although     aloes   arc  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  a  better  medicine, 
in  their  crude  ftate,  where  the  gum- 
my and  refinous  matters  aie  united, 
than  in  thofe  preparations  where  ei- 
ther is  retained  feparately,  yet  the 
gummy  extratl  -ivhich  is  thus  ob- 
tained is  at  leaft  lefs   difagrceable, 
having  little  fmell  or  taile,  while  at 
the  I'ame  time  it  is  a  very  powerful 
purgative:  hence  it  may  be  ufefuUy 
employed   at  leall    on  fome  occa- 
fions. 
EXTRACTUM    MYRRH^E 
GUMMOSUM. 
Brun. 
Gummy  extracl  of  Myrrh. 
Take  of 
,  Myrrh,,  half  a  pound; 
Spring-water,  four  poun(5s. 
Let  the  myrrh  be  dllTolved  by  gen- 
tle digeftion  and  repeated  agita- 
tion of  ^he  veiTel  for  four  or  five 
days:  let  the  water  fwiming  a- 
bove  the  myrrh  be  then  poured 
off,  ftrained,  and  evaporated  to 
the  confifteace  of  an  extract. 

This  watery  extra£l  of  myrrh 
may  be  ufeful  in  fome  cafes,  as 
being  much  deprived  of  the  heat- 
ing qualities  which  it  has  in  its 
crude  ftate:  and  if  it  furnilhes  us  in 
phthlfiy  pulmonalis  with  that  ufeful 
remedy  which  fome  imagine,  it 
may  probably  be  moft  advantage- 
oufly  exhibited  under  this  form. 

SUCCUS  LIQUORITI^  DE- 
PURATUS. 
Dan. 
Refined  Liquorice. 
Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifh  li- 
quorice, cut  it  into  fmali  frag- 
ments, diifolve  it  in  tepid  water, 
and  llrain  the  folution.     Let  the 
liquor    be    poiired  off  from  the 
feculent  part  after  it   has  iubh- 
ded,  and  infpiffated  by  a  gentle 
heat. 
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The  extraft  of  liquorice  already 
mentioned,  wlien  it  is  prepared  with 
due  flcill  and  attention, isunquellion- 
ably  an  article  fuperior  to  this  ;  but 
it  isvery  rarely  met  with  in  tlielhops 
of  our  druggills  or  apothecaries,  as 
prepared  by  themfelves.  In  its 
place  they  very  commonly  employ 

'  either  the  extraft  brought  from 
Spain,  or  that  prepared  by  the  ma- 
kers of  hquorice  at  home  ;  both  of 
which  very  commonly  abound  with 
impurities.  It  has  even  been  faid, 
that  a  portion  of  fand  is  not  un- 
frequcntly  mixed  with  it,  to  in- 
creafc  the  weight:  but  whether  the 
impurities  arofe  from  this  caufe,  or 
from  the  flovenly  mode  of  preparing 
it,  confiderable  advantage  mull  arife 
from  freeing  it  from  all  thefe,  be- 
fore it  be  employed  for  any  purpofe 
in  medicine.  And  in  modt^rn  prac- 
tice, it  is  frequently  ufed,  not  only 
in  troches  and  pills,  but  alfo  for  fuf- 
pending  powders  in  water;  fuch  as 
the  powder  of  Peruvian  bark:  and 
the  pow^der  of  bark,  Avhen  thus  fui- 
pended,  is  in  general  taken  more 
j-eadily  by  children  than  in  any  o- 
ther  form.  Hence  confiderable  ad- 
vantage mull  arife  from  a  proper 
and  eafy  mode  of  purifying  it, 
which  the  above  procefs  affords. 
We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
although  a  place  be  with  propriety 
eiven   to   the    extraft  of  liquorice 

-  prepared  by  the  apothecaries  them- 
felves, refined  liquorice  ought  alfo 
to  be  introduced  into  our  pharma- 
copoeias; and  it  -would  be  very  con- 
venient to  keep  it  in  the  fhops  in  a 
foft  confiilence,  fitfor  making  pills; 
as  it  v;'Ould  not  only  anfwer  that 
purpofe,  but  admit  of  a  ready  folu- 
tion in  water  when  requifite.  To 
this  confiilence  indeed,  an  objec- 
tion occurs,  from  its  being  apt  to 
grow  mouldy :  but  this  may  be  ef- 
feftually  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  a  fmall  proportion  of  fpirit. 

X  -       '  Befides 
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Befi^es  tHe  extrafts  which  we 
have  here  felefted  from  the  foreign 
pharmacopceias,  many  others  alfo 
itill  retain  a  place  in  feveral  of  thefe; 
fuch  for  exHiyiple  as  the  extraftum 
arnics,  artemifiie,  bryonias,  cardiii, 
centaurei,  cochleariae,  croci,  Sec. 
Several  of  thefe  had  formerly  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  are  now 
with  propriety  rcjetled;  becaufe 
where  thefe  fubftances  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, they  may  with  much  more 
advantage  be  exhibited  under  other 
forms.  And,  indeed,  althoyghun- 
der  the  form  of  ej^trafl  we  have  a 
condenfation  of  feme  aftive  princi- 
ples, yet  by  the  adtion  of  fire  others 
are  very  apt  to  bp  loll.  Hence, 
where  any  article  canbeponvcnicRt- 
ly  exhibited  in  fubftance,  that  form 
is  in  general  preferable  j  and  re- 
courfe  fhould  be  had  to  cxtrafts 
pnly  with  a  view  to  fome  particular 
intention.      Our  colleges  therefore 


have,  with  propriety,  diminifliedthe 
number  of  them;  and  even  thofe 
which  they  have  adopted  are  but 
feldom  to  be  had  reccurfe  to  In  pre- 
ference to  other  forms.  In  the 
formation  of  many  of  thofe  extradls 
retained  by  the  foreign  colleges,  the 
moft  valuable  principles  are  either 
entirely  dilhpated  or  deftroyed  by 
the  fire.  We  think,  however,  that 
advantage  may  fometimesbe  obtain- 
ed from  adopting  thefe  which  are 
here  fcletted. 

The  chapter  on  cxtrafks  and  re- 
fins  in  the  London  pharmacopceia 
is  concluded  with  the  two  following 
general  direftions : 

I-  All  the  extrads,  during  the 
time  ef  infpiffation,  mull  be  gently 
agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  ex- 
trafts,  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
Yi^ine  muft  be  fprinkled. 


CHAP.       V, 


EXPRESSED     OILS, 


EXPRESSED  Oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a  (tone  mortar, 
pr,  where  the  quantities  are  large,- 
grinding  them  in  mills,  and  then  in- 
cluding them  in  a  canvas  bag,  which 
is  wrapt  in  a  hair-cloth,  and  ilrong- 
ly  preffed  between  iron  plates.  The 
canvas,  if  employed  alone,  wouldbe 
fqueezed  fo  clofe  t^o  the  plates  of 
the  prefs,  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from 
Running  down:  by  the  interpofition 
of  the  hair-dpth  ^  free  pafTage  is  al- 
ia «ved  itv 


Sundry  machines  have  been  con-r 
trived,  both  for  grinding  the  fubje(^ 
and  preffing  out  the  oil,  in  the  way 
ofbuhnefs.  To  facilitate  the  ex- 
preflion,  it  is  ufual  to  warm  ei- 
ther the  plates  of  the  prefs,  or  the 
fubjedl  itfelf  after  the  grinding,  by 
keeping  it  Itirring  in  a  proper  vef- 
fel  over  the  fire;  the  oil,  liquefied 
by  the  heat,  feparates  more  freely 
and  more  plentifully.  When  the 
oil  is  designed  for  medicinal  purpo- 
fes,  this  practice  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed; for  heat,  efpecially  if  its  de- 
gree be  fufficient  to  be  of  any  con- 
fiderablc 
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fiderable  advantage  for  promoting  The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
ths  leparation,  renders  the  oil  Icfs  from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
f oft  and  palatable,  imprefTes    a  dif-     indifferently;  the  oils  obtained  frord 


agreeable  flavour,  and  increafes  its 
difpofition  to  grow  rancid:  hence 
the  colleges  both  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  exprefsly  require  the 
operation  to  be  performed  without 
heat. 

Nof  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place  after  their  expreffion. 
Expofed  for  a  few  days  to  a  heat 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  they  lofe  their  emollient  qua- 
lity, and  become  highly  rancid  and 
acrimonious.  Too  much  care  can- 
not  be   taken   for  preventing  any 


both  forts  being  exactly  the  fame. 
Nor  are  the  differences  of  the  other 
oils  very  confiderable,  the  difcri- 
minating  qualities  of  the  fubjefta 
not  refiding  in  the  oils  that  are  thus 
obtained  by  expreffion.  The  oil  of 
lintfeed  requires  indeedfomepeculi= 
arities  from  containinga  proportion 
of  vegetable  mucilage  ;  but  the  oil 
of  muftard-feed  isasfoft,infipid,and 
void  of  pungency,  as  that  of  fweet 
almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  mu- 
ftard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake 
left  after  the  expreffion.     The  fe- 


tendency   to    this   acrid    irritating     veral  oils  differ  in  feme  of  their  pro 


flate  in  medicines,  fo  often  ufed  for 
abating  immoderate  irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that 
they  frequently  contrail  an  acri- 
mony and  rancidity  while  contained 
in  the  original  fubjefts.  Hence 
great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
of  the  unftuous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very 
rancid;  almonds  are  particularly 
liable  to  inconveniences  of  this 
kind. 

Expreffed  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  different 
fubjefts,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed,  hemp- 
feed,  rape-feed,  and  others.  Thofe 
direfted  for  medicinal  purpofes  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
snacopceias  are  the  following: 

OLEUM  AMYGDALiE. 

I.ond.  Ed, 

Oil  of  Almondi. 

Pound  frefh  almonds,  either  fweetor 

bitter,  in  a  mortar,  then  prefs  out 

the  oil  in  a  cold  prefs. 
In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  exptef- 

fed, 

01.  efem.  Lint  conUifisi 

Oil  of  lint-feed.' 

Oh  e  Jem .  Jinapeos  coniu/is  / 

OH  of  Muftard-feed. 


perties   from  each    other ;  but   in 
medicinal  qualities  they  appear  to 
be  all   nearly  alike,    and  agree  in 
one  common  emollient  virtue.  They 
foften  and  relax  the  folids,  and  ob- 
tund   acrimonious    humours ;    and 
thus  become  ferviceable  internally 
in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  u* 
rine,  hoarfenefs,    tickling  coughs, 
&c.  in  glyfl:ers,  for  lubricating  the 
intellines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces;  and  in  ex* 
ternal  applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.     Their 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce  :  in 
fome  cafes,  they  are  given  to   the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
The  moll  commodious   forms   for 
their  exhibition,  we  Ihall  fee  here- 
after In  the  chapter  of  Emulfions. 

OLEUM  E   SEMINIBUS  Rl 

CINI,  DEMTO  PRIUS  COR- 

TICE. 

Londi 
Cajlar  oil. 
This  oil  is  diretled  by  the  Lon- 
don college  to  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  almonds, the 
feeds  or  nuts  being  taken  from  the 
hulks  before  putting  them  into  the 
mortar.     Palma  Chrifti,   or  caftor 
oil,  as  has  already  been  obferved  in 
2  the 
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tlae  Ivfateria  Med'tca,  under  tke  ar- 
ticle Ricinua,  is  a  gentle  and  ufeful 
purgative  :  it  generally  produces 
its  efFefts  without  griping,  and  may 
be  given  with  fafety  where  acrid 
purgatives  are  improper.  With  a- 
cults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  is  generally  requifite  for  a 
dofe.  This  article,  however,  is  very 
feldora  preparedby  ourapothecariesj 
being  in  general  imported  under  the 
form  of  oil  from  the  Well  Indies: 
hence  the  Edinburgh  college  have 
not  mentioned  it  among  their  pre- 
parations,bnt  merely  given  it  a  place 
in  their  lill  of  the  materia  medlca. 
But  when  our  apothecaries  prepare 
it  for  themfelves,  they  art  more  cer- 
tain of  obtaining  a  pure  oil,  and  one 
too  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  which  is  often  em.ployed,  and 
gives  a  much  inferior-  oil.  It  is 
therefore  with  propriety  that  the 
London  college  have  given  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  it  by 
the  apothecary  himfelf.  But  even 
the  London  college  have  notthouglit 
it  neceffaryto  give  diredlions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  following  expref- 
ied  oils,  which,  as  well  as  the  oleum 
rlcini,  are  alfo  introduced  into  the 
lill  of  the  materia  medica  by  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

Oleum  expre/fum         ExpreiTed  oil  of 
Baccarum  Jaiirl  ;.        Bay  berries. 
Nuch  mojchata ;         Mace./ 
Olivarum ;  Olives;. 

Palmtt ;  Palm 

Thefe  alfo ^ are  principally  con- 
sidered as  pofTeffing  only  an  emolli- 
ent virtue  ;  but  as  far  as  they  have 
been  fuppofed  to  exert  any  peculiar 
qualities,  thefe  .we  have  already  had 
occafion  to  mention  in  the  materia 
medica,  when  treating  of  the  articles 
from  which  they  are  obtained. 

OLEUM  CACAO. 

Q'tl  of  Choo(jlQte  Nuts, 


Exprefs  the  oil  from  the  nuts  llight- 
ly  toafted,  and   freed  from  their 


In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious 
part  of  chocolate,  free  fnnn  thofe 
aromatics  with  v/hich  it  is  united  in 
the  itate  in  which  it  is  kept  in  our 
fliops.  And  although  imder  the 
form  of  chocolate  it  fits  perhaps 
more  eafily  on  the  ftomach  than  in 
moil  other  forms  ;  yet  where,  from 
any  particular  circumftance,  aro- 
matics are  contraindicated,  the  oil 
In  its  pure  itate  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  in  difFei'ent 
ways  this  mild  nutritious  article. 

OLEUM  E  SEMINIBUS  HY> 
OSCYAML 
Suec. 
Oil  of  Hyofcyamus. 
This  oil  is  diretfled  to  be  obtained 
by  expreffion  from  the  feeds  of 
the  hyofcyamus,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powers  of  the 
hyofcyamus  fome  obfervations  have 
already  been  offered.  This  oil,  al- 
though an  exprelfed  one,  is  faid  to 
retain  thefe  virtues  ;  and  according- 
ly it  has  entered  the  compofition  of 
fome  anodyne  ointments  and  pla- 
Iters.  We  are  however  Inclined  tc^ 
think,  that  when  the  fedative  power 
of  hyofcyamus  is  wanted  under  the 
form  of  oil,  it  may  be  befl  obtained 
from  impregnating  olive  oil  by  the 
leaves  of  the  plant. 

OLEUM  OVL 
Suec. 
Egg  oil. 
Take   any  quantity  of  frefli   eggs, 
boil  them  till  they  be  quite  hard, 
then  take   out  the  yolks,  bi'eak 
them  in    pieces,  and  roaft   them 
gently   in  a  frying-pan,'  till  they, 
feel  greafy  when  preffed  between 
the   lingers  j    put  them,    while 
Vvarm 
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warm,  into  a  hair  bag,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  oil. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  well 
known  to  be  a  mild  nutritious  fub- 
ftance  :  but  notwithllanding  the 
many  virtues  at  one  time  attributed 
to  it,  of  being  paregoric  and  (typtic, 
as  externally  applied  ;  and  of  being 
ufeful  in  ttomacli  complaints,  dyfen- 
tery  and  different  afF^Aions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  v.'hen  taken  inter- 
nally ;  it  is  much  to  be  doubted 
whether  it  be  in  any  other  way  ufe- 
ful in  medicine  than  as  an  article  of 
diet  :  and  we  are  very  uncertain 
whether  any  particular  purpofe  in 
medicine  will  be  anfv.ered  by  this 
expreffed  oil ;  but  as  it  holds  a  place 
in  moll  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoe- 
ias of  njodern  date,  it  may  juftly  be 
confidered  as  deferving  fome  atten- 
tion. 

Notwithllanding  the  juftice  of  the 
obfervation  refpe<3,ing  the  great  fi- 
xnilarity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene- 
ral, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  fome  inllances  they  obtain  a  pe- 
culiar impregnation.  This  mani- 
feflly  appears  in  the  oleum  ricini, 
oleum  nucis  mofchatae,  and  fome  of 
the  others  mentioned  above.  In- 
deed oils  exprefled  from  aromatic 
fubflances,  in  general  retain  fome 
admixture  of  the  effential  oil  of  the 
.fubjeil  from  which  they  are  expref- 
fed. Nor  Is  this  furprifmg,  when 
we  confider  that  in  fome  cafes  the 
effential  oil  exiits  in  a  feparate  Hate 
even  iu  the  growing  plant. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varieties 
of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
yield  by  a  kind  of  expreffion,  their 
effential  oils  almofl  pure,  and  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  obtained 
froiTi  them  by  diftillation.     The  ef- 


fential oils,  in  which  the  fragrance 
and  aromatic  warmth  of  thefe  fruits 
refide,  are  contained  in  numerous 
little  ve.llcles,  which  may  be  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  naked  eye,  fpread  ail 
over  the  iurface  of  the  peel.  If  the 
rind  be  cut  in  flices,  and  the  flices 
feparately  doubled  or  bent  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  fqueezed  between 
the  fingers,  the  veficles  burll  at  the 
bending,  and  difcharge  the  oil  in  a 
nnmber  of  hne  llender  jets.  A  glafs 
plate  being  fet  upright  in  a  glafs  or 
porcelain  veffel,  and  the  flices  fquee- 
zed againft  the  plates,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate,  and 
trickle  down  into  the  vefiel  beneath. 
But  though  this  procefs  affords  the 
true  native  oil,  in  the  fame  flate 
wherein  it  exifled  in  the  fubjecl,  un- 
altered by  fire  or  other  agents,  it  is 
not  prafticable  to  advantage,  unkfs 
where  the  fruit  is  very  plentlfuj  ;  as 
only  a  fmallpart  of  the  oil  it  con-. 
tains  can  thus  be  extrafted  or  coi- 
iefted. 

The  oil  is  more  perfe<SlIy  fepara= 
ted  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a  lump 
of  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the  ine- 
quality of  its  furface,  produces  the 
effeft  of  a  rafp,  in  tearing  open  the 
oily  veficles  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  veficles  are  opened,  the  fogar 
imbibes  the  oil.  When  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  lump  is  fuificiently 
moltlened,  it  is  fcraped  off,  and  the 
operation  continued  on  the  frefh 
furface.  The  oil  thus  combined 
with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for  moll  of  the 
•  ufes  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a  fluid 
flate.  Indeed  the  pure  effential 
oils,  obtained  by  diilillation,  are 
often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar, 
to  render  their  ufe  the  more  coni' 
modious. 
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0  L  E  A      DISriLLArA. 
ESSENTIAL      OILS. 


ESsENTiALoilsareobtalnedonly 
from  odoriferous  fubllances  ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafs, 
nor  in  quantity  proportional  to 
their  degree  of  odour.  Some, 
which,  if  vve  were  to  reafon  from 
analogy,  lliould  feem  very  well  fitted 
for  this  procefs,  yield  extremely  lit- 
tle oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofes 
and  camomile  flowers,  whofe  ftrong 
and  lafting  fmcU  promifes  abua- 
dance,  are  found  upon  experiment 
to  contain  but  a  fmall  quantity  :  the 
violet  and  jeffamine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  air  with  tiieir  odour, 
lofe  their  fmell  upon  the  gentleft 
coftion,  and  do  not  aftord  the  kail 
perceptible  mark  of  oil  on  bein^ 
diftilled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmittcd  to  the  operation  at 
once  ;  wliik  favin,  wh(jfe  diiagree- 
able  fcent  extends  to  no  great  di- 
flance,  gives  out  the  largcfl  propor- 
t  ion  of  oil  of  almoll  any  vegetable 
known. 

Nor  are  the  fafne  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  ^^■hen  pi-odu- 
ccd  in  diffcrf-nt  foils  or  feafons,  or 
at  different  times  of  thtir  growth. 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this 
we  have  examples  in  lavender  and 
rue  ;  others,  as  fage,  afford  the 
?argeft.  qiUntlty  when  young,  before 


they  have  fent  forth  any  flowers ; 
and  otheuG,  as  thyme,  when  the 
flowers  have  jufl  appeared.  All  fra- 
grant herbs  yield  a  larger  proportion 
of  oil  when  produced  in  dry  foils 
and  warm  fummers,than  in  oppofite 
circumflances.  On  the  other  hand, 
fome  of  the  difagreeable  ftrong- 
fcented  ones,  as  wormwood,  are  faid 
to  contain  moll  in  rainy  feafons  and 
whengrowing  in  moillrich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  chemifts  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  flow- 
ers, moderately  dried,  yield  a  great- 
er quantity  of  effential  oil,  than  if 
they  were  difliilled  when  frefh.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  the  oil  being  al- 
ready blended,  in  frefh  plants,  with 
a  watery  fluid,  great  part  of  it  re- 
mains diffufed  through  the  water  af- 
ter the  diftillation,  divided  into  par- 
ticles too  minute  to  unite  and  be 
collected  ;  whereas  in  drying,  the 
oily  parts,  on  the  exhalation  of  the 
moifiure  which  kept  them  divided 
and  difperfed,run  together  into  glo- 
bules, whjch  have  little  difpofition 
to  mingle  with  watery  fluids,  and 
eafily,  fcparate  from  the  water  em- 
ployed in  the  diftillation. 

This  theory,  however  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  fatisfaftory;  for 
though  the  oil  be  collefted  in  the 
fubjeft  into  dillindl  globules,  it  does 

not 
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not  rife  in  that  form,  but  is  refolved 
into  vapour,  and  blended  and  coagi- 
tated  by  the  heat  with  the  vapour  of 
the  water;  and  if  the  oil  in  a  dry 
plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to  unite  with 
aqueous  fluids  than  in  a  frefli  one, 
the  dry  ought  to  yield  a  weaker  in- 
fufion  than  the  frefh  ;  the  contrary 
of  v.'hich  is  generally  found  to  ob- 
tain. As  the  oil  of  the  dry  plant  is 
moil  perfedlly  extradled,  and  kept 
di/Tolved  by  the  water  before  the  di- 
ftillation,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
amy  reafon  why  itfhould  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  feparate  from 
the  water  afterwards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing moft  oil,  feems  to  have  arifcn 
from  an  obfervation  of  Huffman, 
which  has  probably  been  mifunder- 
ilood  :  "  A  pound  (he  fays)  of  dry 
*'  fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce  of 
^*  oil  ;  but  if  they  were  diftilled 
**  frefh,  they  would  fcarcely  yield 
**  above  half  an  ounce  ;  and  the 
''  cafe  is  the  fame  in  balm,  fage, 
**  &c.  The  reafon  is,  that  in  dry- 
*'  ing,  the  watery  humidity  ex- 
*'  hales ;  and  as  from  two  pounds 
-**  of  a  frefla  plant  we  do  not  ob- 
"  tain  above  one  pound  of  diy,  and 
"  little  of  the  fubtle  oil  evaporates 
*'  in  the  drying,  it  follows,  that 
*'  more  oil  ought  to  be  afforded  by 
*?  the  dry  than  by  the  frefh."  The 
Tncaning  of  which  feems  to  be  no 
more  than  this,  that  if  two  pounds 
of  a  frefh  plant  are  by  drying  redu- 
ced to  one,  without  any  lofs  of  the 
oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry  ought 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  two  frefli.  A 
late  writer  quotes  an  experiment  of 
Neumann,  which  appears  to  be  mif- 
imderflood  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for 
Newmann,  in  the  place  referred  to, 
fays  only  that  dry  wormwood  is 
found  to  yield  much  more  oil  than 
fin  equal  tueight  of  the  freili  plant. 
Trials  are  yet  wanting  in  which 
frefh  and  dry  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a  fair  ccmparifon,  by  di- 


viding a  quantity  of  the  fubjed  in- 
to two  equal  weights,  and  diflilling 
one  while  frefh,  and  the  other  after 
it  has  been  carefully  and  moderately 
dried. 

But  whatever  maybe  the  efleft  of 
moderate  exfjccation,  it  is  certain, 
that  if  the  drying  be  long  continued, 
the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diminiflied, 
its  colour  altered,  and  its  fmcll  im- 
paired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  water  to  be  employed,  if  whole 
plants,  moderately  dried,  are  ufed, 
or  the  flravings  of  woods,  as  much 
of  either  may  be  put  into  the  veffel 
as,  hghtly  preffed,  will  occupy  half 
its  cavity  ;  and  as  much  water  may 
be  added,  as  will  fill  two  thirds 
of  it.  The  water  and  ingredi- 
ents, altogether,  fnould  never  take 
up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
ftill  ;  there  flrould  be  liquor  enough 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  an  empy- 
reuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be  toc» 
apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  maceration  fhould  be  conti- 
nued fo  long,  that  the  water  may 
fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the  fub- 
je£l.  To  promote  this  effeft,  woods 
fhould  be  thinly  fhaved  acrofs  the 
grain,  or  fawn,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  flices,  barks  redu- 
ced into  coarfe  powder,  and  feeds 
fllghtly  bruifed.  Veiy  compadt  and 
tenacious  fubflances  require  the  ma- 
ceration to  be  continued  a  week  or 
two,  or  longer  ;  for  thofe  of  a  fofter 
and  loofer  texture, two  or  three  days 
are  fufficient  ;  while  fome  tender 
herbs  and  flowers  not  only  ftand 
in  no  need  of  maceration,  but  are 
even  injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea  fait, 
which  fome  have  recommended,  be 
of  any  real  fervice,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  The  ufes  generally  afligq- 
ed  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and  unlock 
the  texture  gf  the  fuhjcd  more  ef- 
feftuaily 
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fecluallythan  fimple  water  couM  do; 
and  to  prevent  the  fermentation  Or 
putrefadlion,  which  the  matter  is 
apt  to  run  into  during  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  maceration  is  of- 
ten continued.  But  fea-falt  feenis 
rather  to  harden  and  condtnfe,  than 
to  foften  and  refolve,  both  vegetable 
'  and  animal  fubjefts  ;  and  if  it  pre- 
vents putrefaction,  it  mufl:,  on  that 
very  account,  be  injurious  rather 
than  offervlce.  The  refolution  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a  be- 
ginning putrefadlion  ;  and  faline 
lubftances,  by  retarding  this,  pro- 
long the  maceration  far  beyond  the 
time  that  would  otherwife  be  necef- 
fary.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  ope- 
rator, when  he  perceives  tlie  procefs 
coming  near  this  pitch,  to  put  a  ftop 
to  it  at  pleafure,  by  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  diftillation  ;  by  this 
means  the  whole  affair  will  be  finifh- 
ed  in  a  very  little  time,  with  at  leaft 
equal  advantage  in  every  other  re- 
fpecl ;  provided  the  manual  opera- 
tions of  pounding,  rafping,  and  the 
like,  which  are  equally  ncceflary  in 
either  cafe,  be  minutely  complied 
with. 

Bodies  of  a  very  vifcous  and  com- 
paft  texture,  were  directed,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacoposia,  to  be 
fermented  for  fome  days  with  a 
little  ycft ;  half  their  quantity  of 
water  is  fufficient  for  perform/mg  the 
fermentatioq.  As  niuch  more  as  is 
neceffary  is  to  be  added  afterwards 
before  the  diilillation.  This  procefs 
undoubtedly  promotes  the  refolu- 
tion of  the  fubje£l,  and  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  oil  ;  it  rarely  happens, 
hoH'ever,that  affiftances  of  this  kind 
are  needful.  Particular  care  muft  be 
had  mot  to  continue  the  fermenta- 
tion too  long  ;  or  to  give  a  bad  fla- 
vour  to  the  oil  by  an  ill-chofen  fer- 
ment, or  ufmg  too  large  a  quantity 
of  any. 

Some  chemllts  pretend,  that  by 


the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpl- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to  gafa 
more  oil  from  certain  vegetable  mat- 
ters than  could  poffibly  be  got  from 
them  without  fuch  affit'lance.  Expe- 
riments made  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this 
point  feem  to  prove  the  contrary  ; 
this  at  leaft  is  conltantly  found  to  be 
true,  that  whefe  there  is  any  reafou 
to  think  the  produce  greater  than 
ufual,  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  pro- 
portionally injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  effential  oil  in  vegetables  can 
by  no  means  be  increafed  ;  and 
what  is  really  contained  in  them  may 
be  eafily  feparated  without  any  ad- 
dition of  this  kind.  All  that  faline 
matters  can  do  in thisrefpeft,  is,  to 
make  the  water  fufceptible  of  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  than  it  can 
fullain  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a  grofs  unftuous  matter 
not  volatile ,  enough  to  rife  with 
pure  water:  this  grofs  matter, ming- 
ling with  the  pure  oil,  increafes  the 
quantity,  but  at  the  fame  tirne  mufl 
neceffarily  debafe  its  quality.  And 
indeed,  when  wafer  alone  is  ufed, 
the  oil  which  comes  over  about 
the  end  of  the  operation  is  re- 
markably lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a 
thicker  confiilence,  than  that  which 
rifes  at  the  beginning  ;  drftilled 
a  fecond  time,  with  a  gentle  heat, 
it  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  grofs 
almoit  infipid  refmous  matter  be- 
hind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inflruments 
is  of  great  confequence  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  pi'octfs  to  advan- 
tage. There  are  fome  oils  which 
pafs  freely  over  the  fwan  neck  of  the 
head  of  the  common  ilill  :  others, 
lefs'  volatile,  cannot  eafily  be  made 
to  rife  fo  high.  For  obtaining  thefe 
lalt,  we  wouW  recommend  a  large 
low  head,  having  a  rim  or  hollow 
canal  round  it  :  in  this  canal  the  oil 
is  detained  on  its  firfl  afcent,  and 
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tllence  conveyed  at  once  Into  the 
receiver,  the  advantages  of  v/hlch 
are  fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  tht  fife,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  In  ral- 
fing  It  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up, 
during  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a 
degree  that  the  oil  may  freely  di- 
ftil ;  otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unneceffary  heat;  a  clr- 
cumftance  which  ought  as  much  as 
polTible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com- 
municates to  all  thefe  oils  a  difa- 
l^reeable  impregnation,  asis  evident 
from  their  being  much  lefs  grateful 
when  newly  dlftilled,  than  after  they 
have  ftood  for  feme  time  in  a  cool 
place;  the  longer  the  heat  Is  conti- 
nued, the  more  alteration  It  mull 
produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  re- 
quire for  their  diftillatlon  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling :  but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a  heat 
confiderably  lefs;  fuch  as  thofe  of 
lemon  and  citron-peel,  of  the  flow- 
ers of  lavender  and  rofemary,  and 
of  almoft  all  the  more  odoriferous 
kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  thefe  flowers  have 
their  fragrance  much  injured,  or 
even  deftroyed,  by  beating  or  brui- 
img  them  ;  it  is  impaired  alfo  hy  the 
Immerfion  In  water  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  fo  In  propor- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
merfion and  the  heat:  nence  oils, 
difl:iUed  in  the  common  t'^.anner, 
prove  much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell 
than  the  fubjefts  themfelves.  For 
the  diilillation  of  fubftances  of  this 
clafs,  another  method  has  been  con- 
trived; inftead  of  being  Immerfed  in 
Water,  they  are  expofed  only  to  Its 
vapour.  A  proper  quantity  of  wa- 
ter being  put  Into  the  bottom  of  the 
fl;Ill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flow- 
ers are  laid  lightly  in  a  baflcet,  of 
fuch  a  fizc  that  it  mSy  enter  into 
the  ilill,  and  reft  agalnft  its  fides, 
juft  above  the  water.  The  hcadbe- 
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ing  then  (fitted  on,  and  the  water 
made  to  boil,  the  fl;eam,  percolating 
through  the  filbje6l,  imbibes  the  oil, 
without  Impairing  Its  fragrance, and 
carries  It  over  intothereceiver.  Oils 
thus  obtained  poffefs  the  odour  of 
the  fubjeft  in'^an  exqulfite  degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difagrecablc 
fcent  perceivable  In  thofe  diftilled 
by  boiling  them  in  wsiter  In  the  com^ 
mon  manner.  ^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  thofe  oils  which  rife  with  a  lefs 
heat  than  that  of  boiling  water,  are 
generally  called,  \ff  the  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  writers^  light 
oils;  and  thofe  which  require  the 
heat  of  water  flirongly  boiling,  are 
called  ponderous.  We  have  avoided 
thefe  espreflions,  as  they  might  be 
thought  to  relate  to  the  compara» 
tlve  ^r^w'///?xof  theolls;  with  which 
the  volatility  or  fixednefs  have  nei 
connection.  Olive  oil  is  lighter  thaii 
moft  of  the  eflTential  oils;  but  the 
heat  requifite  to  make  it  diftll  ex- 
ceeds that  in  which  the  heavieft  ef- 
fentlal  oil  difl:ils,  confiderably  more 
than  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ex= 
ceeds  that  of  ice. 

The  water  employed  In  the  di- 
ftillation  of  efiential  oils  always  im- 
bibes fome  portion  of  the  oil;  as  ii 
evident  from  the  fmell,  taille,  and 
colour,  which  It  acquires.  It  can^ 
not,  however,  i-etain  above  a  certain 
quantity;  and  therefore,  fuch  ashasS 
been  already  ufed  and  eonfequently 
faturatedwith  oil,  may  be  advanta- 
geoufly  employed,  inftead  ofcomraon 
water,  in  a  fecond,  third,  or  any  fu= 
ture   diftillation  of  the  fame  fub" 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re- 
cortimend,  not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  wHch  remains 
in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a  fecond 
time;  This  can  be  of  no  fervice;  as 
containing  only  fuch  parts  of  the  ve-= 
getfible  a^  are  ip  capable  of  arifin.g' 
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in  diftillation,  and  which  ferve  only 
to  impede  the  aftion  of  the  water  as 
a'  menftruum,  and  to  endanger  an 
empyreuma. 

After  the  diftlllation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  fhould  be  taken  to- 
cleanfe  the  worm  before  it  be  em- 
ployed in  the  drftillatian  of  a  dif- 
ferent plant.  Some  oils,  thofs  of- 
wormwoodand  anifecds  for  inftan- 
ce,  adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as. 
not  to  be  melted  out  by  heatj  or 
walhcd  off  by  water  :  the  bell  way 
ofcleanfing  the  worm  from  thefe, 
is  to  run  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  thro* 
it. 

Effential  oils,  after  they  are  di- 
flilled,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  ftand 
for  fome  days,  in  veffels  loofely  co- 
vered with  paper,  till  they  have  loft 
their  difagrceable  fiery  odour,  and 
become  limpid  :  then  put  them  up 
in  fraall  bottles,  which  are  to  be 
kept  quite  full,  clofely  flopped,  in  a 
cool  place  :  with  thefe  cautions,- 
they  will  retain  their  virtues  in  per- 
feftion  for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  in 
time  gradually  lofe  their  flavour, 
and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
endeavour  to  recover-  them  after 
they  have  undergone  this  change, 
by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice 
their  weight  of  common  fait,  then 
adding  a  large  proportion  of  water^ 
and  diltiUing  them  afrefh  :.  the  pu- 
rer part  rifes  thin  and  limpid,  pof<- 
felTmg  a  great  degree  of  the  prift ine 
fwell  and  taile  of  the  oil,  though  in- 
ferior in  bothl  refpe£ts  to  the  ori- 
ginal oil.  This  ixiftification,  as  it 
is  called,  fucceeds  equally  without 
the  fait :  the  oils,  when  thus  altered, 
are  nt^arly  in  the  fame  Hate  with  the 
turpentines,  and  other  thickened 
oily  juices,,  which  readily  yield 
their  purer  oil  in  diflillation  with 
water  alone. 

When  eflential  oils  have  entirely 
Itt-ft  their-  fmdl,  fomfl  reconvpiecd 


adding  them  in  the  dillillatiou  of  ^ 
frefh  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  fame 
plant ;  by  which  means  they  are  faid 
to  fatiate  themfelves  anew  with  the. 
odorous  matter,  and  become  entirely 
renovated.  Thisptaftice,  howevers, 
ought  doubtiefs  be  difapproved,  a*, 
being  no  other  than  a  fpecious  fo- 
philtication  ;  for  it  can  do  no  pore, 
than  divide,  between  the  old  and  the 
new, the  aftive  matter  whichbelongs 
to  the  new  alone. 

EfTentlal  oils,  medicinally  confii^ 
dered,  agree  in  the  general  qualities* 
of  pungency  and  heat ;  in  particu- 
lar virtues,  they  differ  as  much  as- 
the  fubj eft  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained,,the  oil  being  the  direft  prin- 
ciple in  which  the  virtues,  or  at  leaft- 
aconfiderable  uart-of  the  virtues,  of 
the  feveralfubje(3.srefide»  Thus  the 
carminative  virtue,  of  the  warm 
feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  berries, 
the  emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  ner- 
vine of  rofemary,  the  ftomachic  o£ 
mint,-  the  antifcorbutic  of  fcurvy- 
grafs,  the  cordial  of  aromatics,  Sec 
are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in. 
their  oiL- 

There  is  another  remarkable  dlf^ 
ference  in  effential  oils,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  viz., 
the  degree  of  their  pungency  and 
heat.  Thefe  are  by  no  means  in^ 
proportion,  as  might  be  expededj 
to  thofe  of  the  fubjeft  they  were 
drawn  from.  The  oil  of  cinnamon, 
itir  inftance,  is  very  pungent  and  fie- 
ry ;  in  its  undiluted  ftate  it  is  almofl 
cauftic;  whereas  cloves, afpice  which 
in  fubftance  is  far  more  pungentthan 
the  other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far 
lefs  fo.  This  difference  feems  to  de- 
pend partly  on  the  quantity  of  ol! 
afforded,  cinnamonyieldingmuchlefs 
than  cloves,  and  confequently  ha- 
ving its  aftive  matter  concentrated 
into  a  fmaller  volume ;  partly,  on 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tive j>arts  themfdvesj  for  though- 
elTentiali 
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cffcntial  oil  contain  always  the  fpeci- 
fic  odour  and  flavour  of  their  fub^ 
jcifts,  whether  grateful  or  ungrate- 
ful, they  do  not  always  contain  the 
whole  .pungency  ;  this  -refides  fre- 
quently in  a  more  fixed  refinous 
•^natter,  and  does  not  rife  v/ith  the 
■ail.  After  the  diltillation  of  clove!>, 
-peppei",  and  forae  other  fpices,  a  part 
of  their  pungency  is  found  to  remain 
behind:  a  fimple  .tin&ure  of  them 
5n  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  is  even 
■more  pungent  than  their  pure  .effen- 
'tial  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
quently ufed  for  reconcihng  to 
the  ftomach  medicines  of  thenv- 
dDelves  difguftful.  it  has  been  cu- 
"ilomary  to  employ  them  as  correc- 
tors for  the  refinous  purgatives  ;  an 
'ufe  which  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
■well  adapted  to.  AH  the  fervice 
•they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the 
refm  fit  more  eafily  at  firft  on  the 
■ftomach  :  .far .frona. abating  the  irri- 
tating quality  on  which  the  viru- 
ience  of  its  operation  depends,  thefe 
pungent  oils  fuperadd  a  freih  -ftimu- 
ius. 

EfTential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
ione,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency  ;  which  in  forae 
Is  fo  great,  that  a  fingle  drop  let 
tfall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a 
■gangrenous  efchar.  They  are  rea- 
dily imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and 
^n  this  form  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
hibited. Ground  with  eight  or  ten 
times  their  weight  of  the  fugar, 
they  become  fciuble  in  aqueous  li- 
quors, and  thus  may  be  diluted  to 
any  affigned  degree.  Mucilages  alfo 
render  them  mifcible  with  water  in- 
to an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They 
diflblve  likewife  in  fpirit  of  wine; 
the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal 
weight,  and  almoft  all  of  them  In 
lefs  than  four  times  their  own  quan- 
tity ;  thefe  folutions  may  be  either 
taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fy- 
rups,  or  the  like  ;  oh  mixing  them 
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with  water,  the  liquor  growaTnllky, 
and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em- 
ployed externally  againil  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains,  and 
aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  require 
to  be  heated  or  ftimulated.  The 
tooth-ach  is  fometim.es  relieved  by  a 
drop  of  thefe  almoil  caullic  oils,  re- 
ceived on.cotton,,  and  cautioufly  in- 
troduced into  the  hollow  tooth. 


.OLEUM    ESSENTIALE. 

Land. 
Ejfential  oil  of 
■I.  Jinifi^  Anife, 

2.  Cartel,  Carraway 

3.  Lavendula^  .Xiavenderl 

4.  Menth^e piper'itidist  Peppermint 
■5.  Mgeith/tjativ<g,       Spearmint 
■6.  Orlgani,  Origanum 

7.  Pulegii,  Pennyroyal 

8.  Rofijifiartni,  Rofemary 

9.  Baccce  jim'iperi.  Juniper  berry 
10.  Rad'icis  fajfafrasy  .SalTafras  root 
Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  off  by  di- 

•ftillation,  from  an  alembic  with  a 
large  refrigeratory  ;  but,  to  pre- 
vent an  empyreuma,  water  muft 

•   be  added  to  the  ingredients  ;  in 
which  they    muft  be    macerated 

'    before  diltillation. 
The  water  which  comes  over  with 

the  oil  in  diiliUation  is  to  be  kept 

for  ufe.. 

OLEA    ESSENTlALIAo 

Edinh. 

Ejfential  oils. 

HerliB  menthte  fativiSy  of  the  herbs 

of  garden  mint. 
— ^vientha  piperiiidh,  of  peppermint. 
' — fabina,  offavin. 
Summ'tiatum  rorlf7narinif  of  the  tops 

of  rofemary. 
Spicarumjlorentium  lamendulsy  of  the 

flowering  fpikes  of  lavender. 
Semiimm  anifi^  of  anileeds. 
Baccarum  junipertyoi  '^nni'^er'htrnt^, 
Radicis  fq/fafroif  of  SafTafras  root. 
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Plperts  'JamaicenfiSy  of  Jamaica  pf.p- 
per. 

Thefe  are  prepared  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fimple  diltilled 
waters,  excepting  that  for  procu- 
ring the  oil  a  fomewhat  lefs  quan- 
tity of  water  is  to  be  ufed.  Seeds 
ar  1  woody  matters  are  firfl  to  be 
bruifed  or  rafped.  The  oil 
rifes  with  the  water  ;  and  as  it  is 
lighter  or  heavier,  fwims  on  the 
furface,  or  finks  to  the  bottom, 
from  which  it  is  afterwards  to  be 
feparated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that,  in  preparinj^  thefe  diflilled 
waters  and  oils,  fo  many  varieties 
muft  neceffarily  take  place  from 
the  gocdnefs  of  the  fubje<9;  itfelf, 
its  texture,  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  fuch  like  circumftanccs,  that 
a  certain  and  general  rule,  which 
fhould  llriftly  apply  to  each  ex- 
ample, can  fcarcely  be  laid  down ; 
wherefore  we  have  only  explained 
the  general  methodjleaving  many 
things  to  be  varied  by  the  judge- 
ment of  the  operator. 

To  the  direftions  for  preparing 
thefe  eflential  oils  given  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges,  we  fhall 
here  next  fubjoin  a  few  remarks  on 
their  medical  properties. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond.  Edin. 
EJfent'ial  Oil  of  An'i feeds. 
This  oil  poffeffes  the  tafte   and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfeftlon. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  diftil- 
led  oils  ;   15  or  20  drops  may  be  ta- 
ken at  a  time  without  danger,  tho' 
common  practice  rarely  goes  fo  far 
as  half  this  number.     Its  fmell  is 
extremely   durable    and   difFufive ; 
milk  drawn  from  the  breaft  after 
taking  it,  is  found  impregnated  with 
Its  odour  ;  and  poffibly  this  may  be. 
In  part,  th€  foundation  of  the  pec- 


toral virtues  ufually  afcribed  to  it ; 
in  flatulencies  and  colics,  it  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  lefs  effeftual  than  the 
feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is  not 
fenfibly  cold,  into  a  butyraceous 
confluence;  and  hence,  in  the  di- 
ilillation  of  it,  the  operator  ought 
not  to  be  over-folicitous  in  keeping 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too 
cool :  it  behoves  him  rather  to  let  it 
grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly  to- 
ward§  the  end  of  the  procefs;  o* 
therwife  the  oil  congealing,  may  fo 
ftop  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  Hill  or 
at  leail  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil 
will  remain  in  it. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Land. 

Effenttal  Oil  of  Carroivay  Seeeds. 

The  flavour  of  this  exaftly  refem-; 
bles  that  of  the  caraway  itfelf.  It  is 
a  very  hot  and  pungent  oil ;  a  fingle 
drop  is  a  moderate  dofe,  and  live 
or  lix  is  a  very  large  one.  It  is 
not  unfrequcntly  ufed  as  a  carmina- 
tive ;  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
pecuHarly  ferviceable  for  promoting 
urine,  to  which  it  communicates 
fome  degree  of  its  fmell. 

OLEUM  FLORUM  LAVEN- 
DULiE  ESSENTIALE. 
"  Lond.  Edin. 
Effenttal  Oil  of  Lavender  Floivers^ 
This  oil,  when  in  perfeftion,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a  pleafant  yellowifh 
colour,  extremely  fragrant,  polfef- 
fing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pecu- 
liar fmell  generally  admired  in  the 
flowers.      It  is  a  mediciae  of  great 
ufe,  both  externally  and   internal- 
ly, in  paralytic  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints,   rheumatic  pains,    and  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem.    The 
dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five  or 
fix. 

Laven- 
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Lavender  flowers  yield  the  mofl 
fragrantoiljandconfidcrablythclarg- 
eftquantity  of  it,  when  they  are  rea- 
dy to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  (how  themfelves:  the 
feeds  give  out  extremely  little.  The 
flowers  may  be  feparatcd  from  the 
reft  of  the  plant,  by  drying  it  a 
little,  and  then  gently  beating  it: 
they  fhould  be  immediately  commit- 
ted to  diftillation,  and  the  procefs 
conduced  with  a  well  regulated  gen- 
tle heat;  too  great  heat  would  not 
only  change  the  colour  of  the  oil, 
but  likewife  make  a  difagreeable 
alteration  in  its  fmell. 

OLEUM- MENTHA  PIPERI- 
TIDIS  ESSEN  riALE. 
Lond.  Edlnb, 
EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  Pepper- 
mint. 
This  poflefles  the  fmell,  tafte,  and 
virtues  of  the  peppermint  in  perfec- 
tion; the  colour  is  a  pale  greeniih 
yellow.       It  is  a  medicine  of  great 
pungency  and  fubtilty;  and  difFufes, 
almoft  as  foon  as  taken,  a  glowing 
warmth  through  the  whole  fyftera. 
In  colics,  accompanied  with  great 
coldnefs,  and  in  fome  hyfteric  com- 
plaints, it  is  of  excellent  fervice.  A 
drop  or  two  are  in  general  a  fufli- 
cient  dofe. 

OLEUM  MENTHA  SATIV^ 
ESSENTIALE.    - 
Lond.  Edinb. 
EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  common 
Mint. 
This  oil  fmells  and  taftes  ftrongly 
of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  refpedls 
fomcwhat  lefs   agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful  ftomachic 
medicine;  and  not  unfrequently  ex- 
hibited m  want  of  appetite,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  retchings  to  vo- 
mit, and  other  like  diforders,  when 
not  accompanied  with  heat  or  in- 
flammation :  two  or  three  drops,  or 
more,  are  giien  for  a  dofe.     It  is 


likewife  employed  externally  for  the 
fame  purpoles;  and  is  an  ufeful  in- 
gredient in  the  ftomachic  plafter  of 
the  Ihops. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI 

ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. 
EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  Origa- 
num. 
This  oil  has  a  very  pungent  acri- 
monious tafte,   and   a  penetrating 
fmell.     It  has  been  chiefly  employ- 
ed externally  as  an  errhine  and  for 
eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond. 
EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  Penny-- 
royal. 
This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  re» 
fembles  the  original  plant;  the  vir- 
tues of  which  it  likewife  poflefieSe 
It  is  given   in  hyfteric  cafes,  frona 
one  to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM  RORISMARINL 

ESSENTIALE. 

Lond.  Edinb. 

EJfential  oil  of  Rofemary. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When  in 
pevfedlion,  it  is  very  light  and  thini^ 
pale,  and  almoft  colourlefs;  of  great 
fragrancy,  though  not  quite  fo  a- 
greeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf.  It 
is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyfteric 
complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it  ia 
great  efteem  againft  epilepfies,  and 
fupprefiions  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions occafioned  by  weaknefs  and 
inactivity. 

OLEUM  BACCARUM  JUNI- 
PERI  ESSENTIALE. 
Lond.  Edinb. 
EJfential  oil  of  juniper -berries. 
This  oil  is  a  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent one:  of  a  ftrong  fia^'our,  not 
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sai^ike  tKat  of  the  berries.  In  tlie 
^ofe  of  a  drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
fervlceable  carminative  and  ftoraa- 
chic  ;  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more, 
a  ftimulating,  detergent,  diuretic, 
and  emmenagogue:  it  feems  to  have 
ibmewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tur- 
pentines, or  their  diftilled  oil.;  like 
which  'it  communicates  a  violet 
Cmell  to  the  urme. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides 
i^aTtly  in  veficies  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  in 
little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds : 
when  the  berry  ie  dry,  and  the  oil 
hardened  into  a  refinons  fubftance, 
it  becomes  vifible,  on  breaking 
the  feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  drops.  In  order  the^refore  to 
obtain  this  oil  to  advantage,  we 
ought,  previous  to  the  dillillation, 
to  bruife  the  berry  thoroughly,  fo 
as  to  break  the  feeds,  and  entirely 
lay  open  the  oily  receptacles. 


OLEUM  SASSATRAS 
ESSENTIALE. 
J^ond.  Edinb. 
Effential  od  of  Sajpifras. 

This  is  the  molt  ponderous  of  all 
tt.e  known  effential  oils,  but  rifesin 
diilillation  with  fuSicient  eafe  ;  it 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a  mo- 
derately pungent  tafte,  a  very  fra- 
grant fmell,  exaftly  refembling  that 
of  the  faffafras.  It  ftande  greatly 
commended  as  a  fudorific,  and  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices  i  it 
is  likevvife  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice 
in  humoral  afthmas  and  coughs. 
The  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  eight 
or  ten;  though  Geoffroygoes  asfar 
as  twenty. 

The  deco6lion  remaining  alter 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  affords  by 
infi'iffation  an  ufeful  extraft,  of  a 
mild,  bitteriih,  fubaftringent  tafte. 
Hoffman  fays,  he  has  given  it  with 
great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple, 
as  'A  corroborant  in  cacheftig  cafes. 


in  the  decline  of  intermitting  fe» 
vers,  and  for  abating  hypochondri- 
acal fpafms. 

OLEUM  SABIN^„ 
ESSENTIALE. 
Lond,  Edinb.. 
EJfint'ial  od  of  Savin  ka'nes. 
Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which, 
in  former  editionsof  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  were  diredied  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  tlie  diftil- 
lation :  this,  however,  is  not   very 
neceffary ;  for  -favin  yields,  without 
fermentation,  and  even  without  any 
fuch  maceration,  a  j-ery  large  quan- 
tity of  oil.  The  oil  of  favin  is  a  cele- 
brated .uterine  and  emmenagogue: 
■in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  medicine  of  gieat  fer- 
vice, tho.ugh  not  capable  ofperform- 
ing  what  it  has  been  often  reprefen- 
ted  to  do.     The  dofe  is,  two   or 
three  drops,  or  more. 

OLEUM   ESSENTIALE     PL 
PERIS   JAMAICENSIS. 

Ediub, 

EJfantial  od  of  Jamaica  Pepper. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
thofe  of  foin.e  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a  fine  pale  colour;  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil  of 
cloves,  and  not  far  fliort  of  that  of 
niitmegs.  It  finks  in  water,  like 
the  oils  of  fume  of  the  eaftern  fpi^ 
ces. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI, 

Lrond. 
Qdoffojfd  Tar. 
Diftil  foffil  tar,  the  bitumen  petre- 
kumi  in  a  fand  heat. 

THEoilobtainedfromthis  tar  will 
be  mure  or  lels  thin  according tothe 
continuance  of  the  diftillation;  and 
by  its  continuance  the  tar  will  at 
laft  be  reduced  to  a  black  coal ;  and 
then  the  oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in 

Ci>v 


colour,  thougK  pcrfeftly  fluid.  This 
oil  has  a  property  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  tinfture  of  nephritic  wood  in 
water,  appearing  blue  when  looked 
upon,  but  of  an  orange  colour. when 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  lighs. 
By  long  keeping  it  lofes  this  pro- 
perty. It  is  Icfs  difagj'eeable  than 
fome  of  the  other  empyreumatie 
oils  which,  had  formerly  a  place,  in 
^ur  pharmacopoeia,  fuch  as  the  ole- 
um lateritium,  though  ver.y  acrid  and 
itiraulating. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE. 

Lond. 
Oil  of  Turpcntlr.e. 
Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  five  pounds.. 
Water,  four  pints. 
Dillil  the  turpentine  with  the.  wa- 
ter from  an  alembic  o£  copper. 
After  the  diftillation  of  the  oil, 
what  remains  is  yellow  refin. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTfflNiE 

RECTIFICATUM. 

Lond. 

ReS'ified  oil  of  Turpentine. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound  j 
Water,  four  pints. 
Dlftil. 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for 
recTlifying  this  oil,  is  not  only  tedi- 
ous but  accompanied  with  danger.- 
For  unlefs  the  luting  be  very  clofe, 
fome  of  the  vapour  will  be  apt  to 
get  through  ;  and  if  tliis  catch  tire, 
it  will  infallibly  burft  the  vefTcIs* 
This  leftilied  oil,  which  in  many 
pharmacopeias  is  ftyled  rethereal, 
does  not  confiderably  differ  in  fpeci- 
fic  gravity,  fmell^  tafte,  or  medical 
qualities,  from  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this 
effeiitial  oil  has  been  llyled,  is  not 
unfrequentiy  taken  internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorific.  And  in 
thefe  ways  it  has  foraetimes  a  con- 
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fiderable  effect  when  taken  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  drops  only.  It 
has,  however,  been  given  in  much 
larger  dofes,  efpecially  when  mixed 
with  honey.  Rccourfe  has  princi- 
pally been  had  to  fuch  dofes  in  cafes 
of  cluonic  rheumatifm,  particularly 
in  thofe  modifications  of  it  which 
are  &y\ed  fclatlca  and  lumhago.  But 
they  have  not  been  often  fuccefsfuli,. 
andfometimes  they  have  hadthe  ef- 
fedt  of  inducing  bloody  urine. 

OLEUM  ANIMALE, 

Lond. 
Animal  oil. 
Take  of 

Oil  of  hartlhorH,  one  poundv 
Diftil  three  times. 

OLEUM"  e  CORNUBUS  REC- 
TIFICATUM, five  OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 
Edinb. 
KeBlfed  oil  of  Horns,  or  animal  olL 
Take  of 

Empyreumatic  oil,  newlydiftille<2 
from  the  horns  of  animals,  as 
much,  as  you  wilL 
X>iftil  with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  ma- 
trafs  furnilhed  with  a  head,  as 
long  as  a  thin  colourlefs  oil  comes, 
over,  which  is  to  be  freed  of  al- 
kaline fait  and  fpirit  by  means  of 
water.-  That  this  oil  may  remain 
limpid  andgoodjitought  to  be  put 
up  in  fmall  phials,,  completely  hll- 
ed  and  inverted,  having  previouf-r 
jy  put  into  each  phial  a  itvf  drops 
of  water,  that  on  inverting  It  the 
water  may  interpofeitfelf  between 
the  oil  and  the  mouth  of  die 
phial. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in 
this  procefs Ihould  be  coniiderable: 
for  it  leaves  fo  much  black  matter 
behind  in  the  feveral  diftillations^ 
that  it  is  reduced  at  lall  to  a  fmall 
portion  of  its  original  quantity.  It  is 
faidjthattheprodudl.isrendejedmore 

lim- 
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limpid,by  mixing  the  oil  with  quick- 
lime into  a  foft  pafte;  thelime  keep- 
ing down  more  of  the  grofs  matter 
than  would  remain  without  fuch  an 
addition.  The  quicklime  may  here 
alio,  perhaps,  aft  by  abftrafting fix- 
ed air;  to  the  abforption  of  which 
we  arc  difpofedtorefer  in  fomemea- 
fure  the  fpoiling  of  the  oil  on  expo- 
fure  to  the  atmofphere. 

The  oil  was  firil  introduced  by 
Dippelius,  whofe  name  it  has  lincc 
generally  borne. 

Animal  oils  thusreftified,  aretliin 
and  limpid,  of  a  fubtle, penetrating, 
not  difagreeable  fmell  and  tafte. 
They  are  ftrongly  recommended  as 
anodynes  and  antifpafmodics,  indo- 
fes  from  15  to  :?o  drops.  Hoffman 
reports,  that  they  procure  a  calm 
and  fweet  ileep,  which  continues 
often  for  20  hours,  without  being 
followed  by  any  languor  or  debility, 
but  rather  leaving  the  patient  more 
alert  and  cheerful  than  before:  that 
they  procure  likewife  a  gentle  fweat, 
without  increafing  the  heat  of  the 
blood :  that  given  to  20  drops  or 
more,  on  an  empty  ftomach,  fix 
hours  before  the  accefHon  of  an  in- 
termittent fever,  they  frequently  re- 
move the  diforder ;  and  that  they 
are  likewife  a  very  generous  remedy 
in  inveterate  and  chronical  epilep- 
lies,  and  in  convulfive  motions,  ef- 
pecially  if  given  before  the  ufual 
time_  of  the  attack,  and  preceded 
by  proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vege- 
tables, rediiied  in  the  fame  manner 
by  fepeated  diftillations,  fuffer  alike 
change  with  the  animal.;  lofingtheir 
dark  colour  and  cffcnfive  fmell,  and 
becoming  limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agreeable:  in  this  Hate  they  are  fup- 
pofed,  like  the  animal  oil,  to  be  a- 
nodyae,  antifpafmodic,  and  diapho- 
retic, or  fudorific.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  all  the  empyreumatic  oils  dif- 
folve  in  fpirlt  of  wine,  and  that  the 
eftenet  they  are  redificdcr  red  iHil- 


led,  they  difTolye  the  more  readily  j 
acircumftance  in  which  they  diifer  re- 
markably from  elTential  oils,  which, 
by  repeated  diflillations,  become 
more  and  more  difficult  of  folu- 
tion. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really 
pofTefs  the  virtues  that  have  been  a- 
fcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experi- 
ence ;  the  tedioufnefs  and  trouble 
of  the  reftification  havlngpr evented 
their  coming  into  general  ufe,  orbe- 
ing  often  made.  They  are  liable 
alfo  to  a  more  material  inconveni- 
ence in  regard  to  their  medicinal 
ufe,  precarioufnefs  in  their  quality  j 
for  how  perfeftly  focver  they  be  rec- 
tified, they  gradually  lofe,  in  keep- 
ing, the  qualities  they  had  received 
from  that  procefs,  and  return  more 
and  more  towards  their  original  fe- 
tid ftate. 

OLEUM  ET  SAL  SUCCINL 

Edinb. 
Oil  and  fait  of  AmheK- 

Take 

Equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to 
a  powder  and  of  pure  land. 

Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a  glafs 
retort,  of  which  the  mixturemay 
fill  one  half:  then  adapt  a  large 
receiver,  and  diftil  in  a  fand-fur- 
nace,  with  a  fire  gradually  in- 
creafed.  At  firll  a  fpirit  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil;  then  more  yellow  oil,  a- 
long  with  a  little  fait:  and  on 
raifing  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait, 
with  a  reddifh  and  black  colour- 
ed oil. 

When  the  diflillatlon  is  frnifhed, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  recei- 
ver; and  having  coUefted  toge- 
ther the  fait  which  adheres  to  the 
fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  preffure 
between  the  folds  of  blotting 
paper;  then  purify  it  by  folu- 
tion  in  warm  water  and  by  cry- 
■    ftallization. 

OLEUS^ 
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OLEUM  SUCCINI  RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 

Ecl'tnb. 
Diflll  the  oil  in  a  glafs  retort  with 
iix  times  its  quantity  of  water  till 
two  thirds  of  the  water  have 
pafTed  into  the  receiver  ;  then  fe- 
parate  the  reftlfied  oil  from  the 
water,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  in 
clofe  (hut  veffels. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 

LoncL 
Red'tfied  Oil  of  Amber. 
Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound. 
Diftil  three  times. 

The  London  College  introduce 
their  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  fal  and  oleum  fucci- 
ni  at  an  after  part  of  their  work,  un- 
der the  head  of  fales.  Here  we 
may  only  obferve,  that  they  di- 
re£t  it  to  be  prepared  from  the  am- 
ber alone,  without  the  intervention 
of  fand.  But  this  makes  no  eTfen- 
tial  difference  in  the  article  when 
prepared. 

The  Edinburgh  Colkge  have  re- 
jefted  what  was  formerly  called  the 
fplrit,  as  being  nothing  elfe  than 
the  watery  parts,  fraught  with  the 
inert  impurities  of  the  bitumen  and 
a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  fait.  In 
the  diftillatlon  of  amber,  the  fire 
muft  for  fome  time  be  continued 
gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree 
at  w'liich  water  boils,  till  the  aque- 
ous phlegm  and  thin  oil  havearifen; 
after  which  It  Is  to  be  flowly  In- 
creafed.  If  the  fire  were  urged  ha- 
ftlly,  the  amber  would  fwell  up,  and 
rifes  in  Its  whole,  fubftance  Into  the 
receiver,  without  undergoing  the 
required  decompofitlon  or  fepara- 
tlon  of  its  parts.  When  fand  or  fi- 
milar  Intermedia  are  mixed  v«th  it, 
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it  is  lefs  fubjeA  to  this  rarefac- 
tion, and  the  fire  may  be  raifed 
fomewhat  more  expeditloufly :  tho* 
this  little  advantage  is  perhaps  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  room 
which  the  fand  takes  up  in  the  re- 
tort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  th<f 
Tf  ceiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed  as  the  fait  rifei 
and  concretes  In  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort; from  whence  It  is  every  nov; 
and  then  fcraped  out  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the 
receiver.  When  a  grofs  thick  oil 
begins  to  arife,  and  no  more  fait  ap- 
pears, the  diftillation  is  ftopt,  tho' 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  continued 
longer  to  advantage. 

Mr  Pott  Informs  us  (in  a  curious 
differtatlon  on  the  fait  of  amber, 
publifhed  In  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces of  Berlin),  that  the  Pruffiau 
workmen,  who  prepare  large  quan- 
tities of  this  fait  for  exportation, 
from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces  of 
amber,  perform  the  diftillation  with-- 
out  afty  intermedium,  and  in  an 
open  fire :  that  fweeping  out  the 
fait  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  be- 
ing found  too  troublefome,  they 
fuffer  the  oil  to  carry  It  down  Into 
to  the  receiver,  and  afterwards  fepa- 
rate  it  by  means  of  bibulous  paper, 
which  imbibes  the  oil,  and  leaves 
the  fait  dry  ;  which  paper  Is  after- 
wards fqueezed  and  diftilled:  that 
they  continue  the  diftillation  till  all 
that  can  be  forced  over  has  arifen, 
taking  care  only  to  catch  the  laft 
thick  oil  in  a  feparate  receiver;  and 
that  from  this  they  extraft  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  fait,  by  fnaKing 
it  in  a  ftrong  veffel  with  three  or 
four  frefh  portions  of  hot  water, 
and  evaporating  and  cryftaljifingthe 
filtered  waters. 

The  fpirit  of  amber  To  called,  J!i 

no  more  than  a  folution  of  a  fmall 

7.  .  pro- 
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portion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or  wa- 
ter ;  and  therefore  is  very  properly- 
employed  for  diffolving  the  fait  in 
order  to  itscryftallization. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will  imbibe, 
retains  fo  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott  fays, 
the  method  he  has  found  to  fuccecd 
beftj  and  with  leaft  lofs,  is,  to  dif- 
folve  the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put 
into  the  paper,  through  which  the 
folution  is  to  be  filtered,  a  little  cot- 
ton flightly  moiftened  with  oil  of 
amber  :  this,  he  fays,  detains  a  good 
deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the 
folution  pafTes  through  the  more 
pure.  The  liquor  being  evaporated 
with  a  very  gentle  lire,  as  that  of  a 
v/ater  bath,  and  fet  to  iboot,  the 
iirll  cryftals  prove  tranfparent,  with 
a  flight  yellowifli  tinge  ;  but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  and 
bitter,  and  are  therefore  to  be  fur- 
ther depurated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  whole  quantity  of  cryftals  a- 
mounts  to  about  one-thirtiethof  the 
weight  of  the  crude  amber  employ- 
ed. By  fublimation  from  fea-falt, 
as  ditefted  in  former  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  fait 
is  thought  to  be  more  perfedly  and 
more  expeJitioully  purified;  Mr 
Pott  objefts  to  fublimation,  that  a 
part  of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it, 
a  coaly  matter  being  left  behind, 
■even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly 
purified  by  cryftallization  :  it  may 
be  prefumed, however,  that  this  coal 
proceeds  rather  from  the  burning  of 
fome  remains  of  the  oily  matter, 
than  from  the  decompofitionof  any 
part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a  penetra- 
ting, fubaftringent  acid,  tafle.  It 
diffolves  both  in  water  and  in  refi- 
lled fpirit;  though  not  readily  in 
cither,  and  fcarcely  at  all  in  the  lat- 
ter without  the  afiitlance  of  heat; 
of  cold  v.-aterin  fummer,  jt  requires 
Ur  its  folytlon  about  twenty  times 


its  own  weight:  of  boiling  v/a« 
ter,  only  about  twice  its  weight. 
Expofed  in  a  glafs  velfel,  to  a 
heat  little  greater  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  it  firfl  melts,  then 
rifes  in  a  white  fume,  and  con- 
cretes again  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
glafs  into  fine  white  flakes,  leaving, 
unlcfs  it  was  perfectly  pure,  a  little 
coaly  matter  behind.  It  efFervefces 
with  alkalies  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
and  form*  with  them  neutral  com- 
pounds, much  refembling  thofe 
compofed  of  the  fame  alkalies  and 
vegetable  acids.  Mixed  with  acid 
liquors,  it  makes  no  fenfible  commo- 
tion. Ground  with  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  it  does  not  exhale  any  urinous 
odour.  By  thefe  charafters,  it  is 
conceived  this  fait  may  be  readily 
diftinguilhed  from  all  the  other  mat- 
ters that  have  been  mixed  with,  or 
vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its 
virtue,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diu- 
retic, and,  on  account  of  its  retain- 
ing fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antihy- 
fleric  :  Boerhaave  gives  it  the  cha- 
rafter  of  diureticorum  et  aniihyjleri' 
corum  prlnceps.  Its  great  price, 
however,  has  prevented  its  coming 
much  into  ufe  ;  and  perhaps  its  real 
virtues  are  not  equal  to  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  them. 

The  reftified  oil  has  a  ftrong  bf- 
tuminous  fmell,  and  a  pungent  acrid 
tafte.  Given  in  a  dofe  of  ten  oi* 
twelve  drops,  it  heats,  fl:imulates» 
and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions  : 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  hyflerical 
diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  Sometimes  it 
is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for 
vveaJc  or  paralytic  limbs  and  rheu- 
matic pains.-  Tliis  oil  differs  from, 
all  thofe  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  petro- 
lea,  in  not  being  foluble,  either  iu 
its  redified  or  unreftified  flate,  by 
fpiritof  wine,  fixt  alkaline  hxivia, 
or  volatile  alkahne  fpirits  ;  the  oil, 
after  long  digeftion  or  agitation;  fe- 
parating; 
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parating  as  freely  as  common   oil 
does  from  water. 

OLEUM  VINT. 

Land. 
Oil  of  JVitie. 

Take  of 
Alcohol, 
Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint. 

Mix  them  by  degrees,  and  diitil ; 
taking  care  that  no  black  foam 
pafles  into  the  receiver.  Separate 
the  oily  part  of  the  diftiiled  li- 
quor from  the  volatile  viiriolic 
acid. — To  the  oily  part  add  as 
much  water  o^ pure  kali  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  away  the  fulphu- 
reous  fmell :  then  diftil  the  a:the!' 
with  a  gentle  heat.  The  oil  of 
wine  remains  in  the  retort,  fwim- 
ming  on  the  watery  liquor;  from 
which  it  is  to  befeparated. 

Some  caution  is  requlfite  in  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  that  the  confe- 
quent  heat  and  ebullition,  which 
would  not  only  diflipate  a  part  of 
the  mixture,  but  hazard  the  brea- 
king of  the  vefTel  and  the  hurt  of  the 
operator,  may  be  avoided.  The  fe- 
curefl  way  is  to  add  the  vitriolic 
acid  to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little 
at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  frrft  addi- 
tion be  incorporated  before  ano- 
ther quantity  be  put  in.  By  this, 
the  enfulng  heat  is  inconfiderable, 
and  the  mixture  is  effedled  without 
Inconvenience. 

OLEUM  ABSINTHII  DE- 
STILL  ATUM.  . 

Ejfenttal  Oil  of  IVorm'wood. 
LA  the  freiTi  leaves  of  wormwood 
(lightly  dried  be  macerated  with 
a  fufficlent  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  fubjeft  to  diflillatlon ; 
and  let  the  oil  which  comes  over 
be  feparated  from  the  water  which 
accompanies  It. 


This  Is  one  of  the  more  ungrate- 
ful oils:  it  fmells  ifrongly  of  the 
wormwood,  and  contains  its  parti- 
cular naufcous  tafte,  but  has  little 
or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs,  this  re- 
maining entire  in  the  decoftion  left 
after  the  diftillatlon:  Its  colour, 
when  drawn  from  the  frefli  herb,  is 
a  dark  green;  from  the  dry,  a 
browmfh  yellow.  This  oil  Is  re- 
commended by  Hoffman  as  a  mild 
anodyne  in  fpafmodic  contraftions: 
for  this  purpofe,  he  direfts  a  dram 
of  it  to  be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of 
reftlfir:d  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feven  or 
eight  drops  of  the  mixture  taken  for 
a  dofe  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Boerhaave  greatlycommends  In  ter- 
tian fevers,  a  medicated  liquor  com 
pofed  of  about  feven  grains  of  thl» 
oil  ground  firil  with  a  dram  of  fu- 
gar,  then  with  two  drams  of  the 
fait  of  wormwood,  and  afterwards 
diffolved  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diflilled 
water  of  the  fame  plant:  two  hours 
before  the  fit  is  cxpetted,  the  pa- 
tient Is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  In 
warm  water,  and  then  to  drinktwo 
ounces  of  the  liquor  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  till  the  two  hours  are  expi» 
red:  by  this  means,  he  fays,  all  ca- 
fes of  this  kind  are  generally  cured 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there 
be  no  fcirrhofity  or  fuppuration. 
The  oil  of  wormwood  Is  employed 
chiefly  as  a  vermifuge;  and  for  this 
purpofe  is  fometimes  applied  both 
externally  to  the  belly,  and  taken 
internally  ;  it  is  moft  conveniently 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills,  Into 
which  It  may  be  reduced  by  mixino- 
it  with  crumb  of  bread. 

In  the  fame  manner  with  the  o- 
leum  abfinthii,  the  following  oils, 
mentioned  on  the  authority  of  the 
pharmarcoposia  Rofllca,  are  alfo  di,-. 
reded  to  be  prepared. 
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OLEUM  AURANTII  COR- 
TICUM. 

EJfential  Oil  of  Orange -Jhins. 

OLEUM  CORTICUM  LIMG- 

NUM. 
EJfsnce  of  Lemons. 
Of  thefe  elTential  oils,  as  exiiling 
in  a  fcpaiate  ftate  in  the  growing 
\'egetabLt,  we  have  already  offered 
feme  obfervations.  They  are  oD- 
tained  in  a  very  pureftateby  diltil- 
lation.  They  are  now  rej>,^6led  from 
oui  pharmacopoebsjbeing  employed 
I'ather  as  perfumes  than  as  medi- 
cines. This  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  eflence  of  lemons,  which  is 
a  pledfant  oil,  of  a  fine  fmell,  very 
near  as  agreeable  of  that  of  the  frelh 
peel  ;  it  is  one  of  the  lighteft  and 
moil  volatile  effential  oils  we  have, 
perfectly  lin:ipid,  and  almoft  colour- 
iefs.  It  is  taken  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  drops,  as  a  cordial,  in  weak- 
refs  of  the  ftomach,  £:c.  tho'  more 
frequently  iifed  as  a  perfume.  It 
gives  a  fine  flavour  to  the  officinal 
fpiritus  volatilis  aromaticus  of  t]\e 
Edinburgh  college,  or  the  fpiritus 
ammonia;  compofitus,  as  it  is  now 
ityled  by  that  of  the  London  :  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  enters 
this  formula  of  both  colleges,  al- 
though neither  of  them  has  given  it 
a  place  among  their  preparations, 
probably  as  it  is  one  of  thofe  arti- 
cles which  the  apothecary  rarely 
prepares  for  himfelf.  When  loap 
is  given  in  the  form  of  pills,  by  the 
iidditiou  ol  a  few  drops  of  this  oil 
tlicy  are  thought  to  {\l  more  eafily 
on  the  flomach. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLT.O- 

RUM  AROMATICORUM 

ESSEN  riALE. 

RoJ. 

Ffff-ntinl  Oil  of  Cloves, 

This  oil  is.  fo  ponderous  as  to 


fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  ele- 
vated in  didillation  :  if  the  water 
which  comes  over  be  returned  on  the' 
remaining  cloves,and  the  diltillation 
repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  gene- 
rally be  obtained,  though  much  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  lirft.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  defcribed  as 
being  "  in  tafte  exceffively  hot  and 
"  Hery,  and  of  a  gold  yellow  co- 
"  lour,"  (Boerh.proctJ.)  Such 
indeed  is  the  compofition  which  we 
receive  under  this  name  from  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves 
is  one  of  the  milder  oils  :  it  may  be 
taken  with  great  fafety  (duly  dilu- 
ted) to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve 
drops  or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at 
all  vellow,  unlcfs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftilled  by 
too  violent  a  fii'e  :  when  in  perfec- 
tion, it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  of  a 
pleafant, moderately  warm  and  pun- 
gent tade,  and  a  very  agreeable 
fnicil,  much  refembling  that  of  the 
fpice  ilfelf.  The  Dutch  oil  of  cloves 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  expi'efs- 
ed  oil,  as  evidently  appears  upon  ex- 
amining it  by  diftillation  Thisj 
however,  cannot  be  the  addition  to 
■which  it  owes  it  acrimony.  A  mean 
proportion  of  a  refinous  extract  of 
cloves  communicates  to  a  large  one 
of  oil  a  deep  colour,  and  a  great  de^" 
gree  of  acrimony. 

OLEUM  CHAM^MELX 
FLO  RUM. 

Fffatl'ial  Oil  oj  Camomile. 
An  oil  of  camomile  had  formerly 
a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  made 
by  iiifufjon  of  the  recent  plant,  a^nd- 
its  flowers  in  olive  oil  ;  and  again  fe-^ 
pavating  it  by  prefl'ure  after  impreg- 
nating it  witli  the  aitive  parts  of  the 
plant  by  Irat,    This,  however-,  was. 
intended  only  for  external  applica- 
tion ;  but  the  effential  oil  is  meant 
to  ht  ufcd  iaternally. 
■  .         ■  It 
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It  is  a  very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fniell,  reft-m- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers  :  its  colour 
is  yellow,  with  a  caft  of  greenifli  or 
brown.  It  is  fometimes  given  in  the 
dofe  of  a  few  drops,  as  a  carmina- 
tive, in  hyfteric  diforders,  and  like- 
wife  a^  a  vermifuge  :  it  may  be  con- 
veniently made  into  pills  with  crumb 
of  bread. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI  COR- 
TICIS. 

Rof. 
Oil  of  Cinnamon. 
This  valuable  oil  is  extremely 
hot  and  pungent,  of  a  moil  agree- 
able flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinnar- 
mon  itfelf.  In  cold  languid  cafes, 
and  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
is  is  one  of  the  mofl;  immediate  cor- 
dials and  relloratives.  The  dofe  is 
one,  two,  or  three  drops  :  which 
muft  always  be  carefully  diluted  by 
the  n-.edi'ition  of  fugar,  &c.  ;  for  fo 
great  is  the  pungency  of  this  oil, 
that  a  fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the 
tongue,  undiluted,  produces,  as  Bo- 
erhaave  obferves,  a  gangrenous  ef- 
char.  In  the  diltillation  of  this  oil, 
a  fmart  fire  is  lequired  ;  and  the 
low  head,  with  a  channel  round 
it  recommended  for  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  the  lefs  volatile  oils,  is  parti- 
cularly neceflary  for  this,  which  is 
one  of  the  leafl:  volatile,  and  which 
is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in  ex- 
ceeding fmall  quantity.  The  di- 
llilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  oil ;  but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
fubfides  from  the  water,  on  Hand- 
ing for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  cool 
place. 

OLEUM    SEMINUM    FCENI- 
CULI    ESSENTIALE. 

Rof. 
EJfenf'tal  Oil  of  Fennel  Seeds. 
The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fen- 
Jid  feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 


agreeable  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildeft 
of  thefe  preparations  :  it  is  nearly 
o^  the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with 
that  of  anifeeds ;  to  which  it  is  like- 
wife  fimilar  in  flavour,  though  far 
more  grateful.  It  is  given  from 
two  or  three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve, 
as  a  carminative,  in  cold  indifpofi- 
tions  of  the  fl;omach  ;  and  in  fome 
kinds  of  coughs  for  promoting  ex- 
pedoration. 

OLEUM  LIGNI  RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 

Rod. 
EJfential  Oil  of  Rhodium. 
This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a  per- 
fume in  fcenting  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  Cuilom  has  not  as  yet  recei- 
ved any  preparation  of  this  elegant 
aromatic  wood  into  internal  ufe  a^ 
mong  us. 

OLEUM   DISTILLATUM 

MAGIS. 
Rof 
EffentialOn  of  Mace. 
The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  mode- 
rately pungent,  very  volatile,  and  of 
a  ilrong  aromatic  fmell,  like  that  of 
the  fpice  itfelf.  It  is  thin  and  lim- 
pid, of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  with 
a  portion  of  thicker  and  darker  co- 
loured oil  at  the  bottom.  Thisoil 
taken  internally  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  drops,  is  celebrated  in  vomit- 
ing, fingultus,  and  colic  pains  ;  and 
in  the  fame  complaints  it  has  alfo 
been  advifed  to  be  applied  external- 
ly to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is, 
however,  but  larely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  fhops. 

OLEUM  MAJORAN^ 
ESSENTIALE. 

M- 

Ffential  Oil  ej  Marjoram, 
This  oil  is  very  hot  and  penetra« 
ting,  in  flavour  not  near  fo  agree, 

able 
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able  as  the  marjoram  itfelf ;  when 
in  perfeftlon,  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour  ;  by  long  keeping,  it  turns 
reddiih  ;  if  diftilled  with  too  great 
a  heat,  it  rifes  of  this  colour  at 
firft.  It  is  iuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
peculiarlyferviceable  in  relaxations, 
obftructions,  and  mucous  difcharges 
of  the  uterus  ;_the  dofe  is  one  or  two 
tirops.  ' 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHA- 
T^  ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  Oil  of  Nutmegs. 
The  eflential  oil  of  nutmegs  pof- 
f-.ffes  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. It  is  firailar  in  quality  to  the 
oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs  grate- 
ful. 

OLEUM  RUTiE  ESSEN- 
TLILE. 

Rof 
Ef^nt'ial  Oil  of  R-uc. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a  very  acrid 
tafte,  and  a  penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fembling-  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  luipleafant.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfteric  dlfor- 
■ders  and  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  and  al- 
fo  in  epilepfiesprocecding  from  a  re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparlng- 
ly.  The  largeft  quantity  is  ob- 
tained from  it  when  the  flowers 
are  ready  to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds 
begin  to  fliow  themfelves  :  fuit- 
able  maceration,  previous  to  the  di- 
ftlUation,  is  here  extremely  necef- 
fary. 

OLEUM    DISTILLATUM 

SATUREI^. 

RoJ. 

MJfential  Oil  of  Savory. 

Savoi-y    yields   on    diftillation    a 

{mall  quantity   of  eflential  oil,    of 

great  iubtillty  and  volatility  ;  and 


it  is  unqueftlonably  an  a£live  article, 
but  among  us  it  is  not  employed 
in  medicine. 

OLEUM   DISTILLATUM" 
TANACETL 

EJfenttal  Oil  of  Tanfy. 
Tanly  yields  on  diltlllatiort  an  oil 
of  a  greenifli  colour  inclining  to  yel- 
low. It  fmells  ftrongly  of  the  herb, 
and  pofl^ffes  at  leaft  its  aromatic 
pi-operty  in  a  concentrated  flate. 

OLEUM  CERiE. 

Dan. 

Oil  of  Wax. 
Melt  yellow  bees-wax  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fand,  and  difl;il  in  a 
retort  placed  in  a  fand  furnace. 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  rifes,  and 
afterwards  a  thick  oil,  which  fliicks 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  unlefs 
it  be  heated  by  applying  live 
coal.  This  may  be  reftlfied  into 
a  thin  oil,  by  diftilling  it  feveral 
times,  without  addition, in  a  fand- 
heat. 

BoERHAAvE  directs  the  wax,  cut 
In  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  retort 
firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it  ; 
when  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 
thereon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
half.  This  is  a  neater,  and  much 
lefs  troublefome  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
fand  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retort.  The  author  above  mention- ' 
cd  highly  commends  this  oil  againfl: 
ronghnefs  and  chaps  of  the  flcin,  and 
other  like  purpofes :  the  college  of 
Strafljurgh  fpeak  alfo  of  it  being 
given  internally,  and  fay  it  is  a  pow- 
erful diuretic  (ingens  diureticum ) 
in  dofes  from  two  to  four  or  more 
drops;  but  its  difagreeable  fmell  has 
prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  among 
us. 

The  number  of  eflential  oils  which 
have 
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have  now  a  place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacoposlas,  and 
likewife  In  the  foreign  ones  of  mo- 
dern date,  is  much  lefs  confiderable 
than  formerly  ;  and  perhaps  thofe 
ftill  retained  afford  a  fufiicient  vari- 
ety of  the  more  adlive  and  ufeful 
uils.  Moll  of  the  oils  mentioned  a- 
bove,  particularly  thofe  which  have 
a  place  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias,  are  prepared 
by  our  chemifts  in  Britain,  and  are 
eafily  procurable  in  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  pcrfe6lion  :  But  the  oils 
from  the  more  expenfive  fplces, 
though  Hill  introduced  among  the 
preparations  in  the  foreign  pharraa- 
copceias,  are,  virhen  employed  among 
us,  ufually  imported  from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  a- 
dulterated,  that  it  is  not  an  eai'y 
matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  at 
all  fit  for  ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  adul- 
terations eafily*difcoverable.  The 
groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  rea- 
dily dete<^ed  :  thus,  if  the  oil  be 
mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  it  will 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter ;  if  with  exprefTed  oils,  redified 
fpirit  will  diffolve  the  effential,  apd 
leave  the  other  behind  ;  if  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a  piece 
of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  drying 
it  with  a  gentle  heat,  the  turpen- 
tine will  be  betrayed  by  its  fmelL 
But  the  more  fubtile  artifts  have 
contrived  other  methods  of  fophifti- 
cation,  which  elude  all  trials  of  this 
kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain  cri- 
terion of  their  genuinenefs  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a  table  of 
the  gravity  of  feveral.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend- 
ed on  :  for  the  genuine  oils,  obtain- 
ed from  the  fame  fubjefts,  often 
differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe 
drawn  from  different  ones.  Cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  whofe  cils  ufually 


fink  in  water,  yield,  if  flowly  and 
warily  dilHlled,  an  oil  of  great  fra- 
grancy,  which  is  nevertheleis  fpeci- 
fically  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid 
employed  in  the  dlillllation  of  it  ; 
while,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  Ial.t 
lOinnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter  oiJ.-^ 
prove  fometimes  fo  ponderous  as  to 
ilnk  in  water. 

As  all  effential  oils  agree  In  the 
general  properties  of  folubllity  m 
fpirit  of  wine,  indiffolubility  in  wa- 
ter, mifcibility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
be  varioufly  mixed  with  eacli  others 
or  the  dearer  fophifticated  with  the 
cheaper,  without  any  pofTibility  of 
difcovering  the  abufe  by  any  trkk 
of  this  kind.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  not  be  of  much  advantage  ta 
the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infaSibk 
criteria  of  the  genuinenels  of  every 
individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance that  they  be  good,  as  that 
they  be  genuine  ;  few  genuine  oils, 
frofti  inattentive  dilHllationand  loog- 
and  carelefs  keeping,  are  cfieu 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  thaa 
the  common  fophifticated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tefts  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If 
a  bark  fhould  have  io  every  refpeft 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  fhould  be  proved  indifputably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  ciu- 
namon  tree  ;  yet  if  it  want  the  cin- 
namon flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a 
low  degree,  we  rejed  it  ;  and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It  js 
only  from  ui'e  and  habit,  or  compa- 
nions with  fpecimens  of  known  qua-* 
lity,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  good- 
nefs,  either  of  the  drugs  tbcmfelves 
or  of  their  oils. 

Moil  of  the  efTential  bils  indee«3, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  ta-- 
fled  with  Xafety  j  and  the  imell  of 
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the  fubjecl  is  fo  much  concentrated 
in  them,  that  a  fmall  variation  in 
this  refpe£l  is  not  eafily  diltinguifh- 
ed  :  but  we  can  readily  dikite  them 
to  any  affignable  degree.  A  drop 
of  the  oil  may  be  diflblved  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  received  on  a  bit  of  fu- 
gar,  and  difiblved  by  that  inter- 
medium in  water.  The  quantity 
of  liquor  which  it  thus  impregnates 
with  its  flavour,  or  the  degtee  of 
flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a 
certain  determinate  quantity,  will 
be  the  meafure  of  the  degree  of 
goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

We  fhall  here  fubjoin  the  refult 
of  forae  experiments,  fhewiog  the 
quantity  of  ejjential  oil  obtained  from 
dijferait  vegetables,  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a  table.  The  firft  column 
contains  the  names  of  "the  refpec- 
tive  vegetable  fubftances  :  the  fe- 
cond,  the  quantity  of  each  of  which 
■was  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation ; 
and  the  third,  the  quantity  of  oil 
obtained.  In  every  other  part  of 
this  book,  where  ^ow«J  weights  are 
mentioned,  the  Troy  pound  of 
twelve  ounces  is  meant :  but  thefe 
experiments  having  been  all  made 


by  a  pound  of  fixteen  ounces,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  fet  down 
the  matter  of  fa£l  in  the  original 
weights ;  efpecially  as  the  ieveral 
materials,  in  the  large  quantity 
commonly  required  for  the  diftilla- 
tion of  oils,  are  purchafed  by  weights 
of  the  fame  kind.  But  to  remove 
any  ambiguity  which  might  arife 
from  hence,  and  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  more  readily  of  theproduft, 
a  reduction  of  the  weights  is  given 
in  the  next  column ;  which  fhews 
the  number  of  parts  of  each  of  the 
fubjedls  from  which  one  part  of  oil 
was  obtained.  To  each  article  is 
affixed  the  author's  name  from  whom 
the  experim.ent  was  taken.  The 
different  dittillations  of  one  fubjed, 
feveral  of  which  are  inferted  in  the 
table,  {hew  how  variable  the  produdl 
of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exotic  fplces, 
as  well  as  our  indigenous  plants,  do 
not  always'  contain  the  fame  pro- 
portion of  this  adive  principle  j 
though  it  muft  be  obferved,  alfo, 
that  part  of  the  differences  may  pro- 
bably arife  from  the  operation  it- 
felf  having  been  more  or  lefs  care» 
fully  performed. 
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Table   of   the  ^mntlty  of  Essential   Oil    obtained  from  different 

Vegetables. 


Agallochum  wood 

10 

lb.    1 

4   dra. 

Angelica  root 

I 

lb. 

I    dra. 

Anifeed 

I 

lb. 

4    dra. 

Anifeed 

3 

lb. 

I    oz. 

Anifeed 

4 

lb. 

I    oz. 

Afafcetida 

4 

oz. 

I    dra. 

Calamus  aromaticus 

50 

lb. 

2    oz. 

Calamus  aromaticus 

I 

lb. 

2    fcr. 

Caraway  feeds 

4 

lb. 

2    oz. 

Caraway  feeds 

2 

lb. 

9    dra. 

Caraway  feeds 

I 

cwt. 

83    oz. 

Caroline  thiftle  roots 

I 

lb. 

2ffcr, 

Cardamom  feeds 

I 

oz. 

I    fci. 

Carrot  leeds         -     - 

2 

lb. 

ifdra. 

Cafcarilla          -          - 

I 

lb. 

I    dra. 

Camomile  flowers 

I 

lb. 

30    gia. 

Common  camomile  flowers 

6 

lb. 

5    dra. 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

I 

lb. 

20   gra. 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

6 

lb. 

2j;  dra. 

Chervil  leaves,  frefh 

9 

lb. 

-- 

30    gra. 

Cedar-wood 

1 

ib. 

'0 

2    dra. 

Cinnamon 

I 

lb. 

4-* 

I    dra. 

Cinnamon 

I 

Ib. 

a 

>  '"  -i 
0 

2f  fcr. 

Cinnamon 

4 

lb.    y 

6    dra. 

Cinnamon 

I 

lb. 

2    dra. 

Cinnamon 

I 

lb. 

8    fcr. 

Clary  feeds 

4 

lb. 

2    dra. 

Clary  in  flower,  frefti 

130 

lb. 

Sf  oz;- 

Cloves 

I 

lb. 

If  oz. 

Cloves 

I 

lb. 

2iOZ. 

Cloves 

2 

lb. 

5     OZ. 

Copaiba  balfam 

I 

lb. 

6    OZ. 

Copaiba  balfam 

I 

Ib. 

8    OZ. 

Cummin-feed 

I 

bufh 

21     OZ. 

DIftamnus  Creticus 

I 

Ib. 

30   gra. 

Dill-feed 

4 

lb. 

2     OZ. 

Elecampane  root 

2 

lb. 

Sticr. 

Elemi 

I 

lb. 

I    oz. 

Fennel-feed,  common 

2 

oz. 

I    fcr. 

Fennel-feed,  fweet 

( 

bufli 

18     OZ. 

Galangal  root 

I 

lb. 

I    dra. 

Garlic  root,  frefli 

2 

lb. 

30    gra. 

Ginger 

I 

lb. 

I    dra. 

Horfe-radifh  root,  frefli 

8 

oz. 

15-    gra. 

Hyflbp  leaves 

2 

lb.  , 

4 

A 

if  dra. 

r  320 

^# 

128 

Carth, 

32 

Neum.  \ 

48 

Lewis, 

64 

Leivh, 

32 

Neum, 

185 

Hojf, 

• 

192 

Neum. 

32 

Lewis, 

28i- 

Lewis. 

2li 

Lewis* 

»53 

Neum» 

24 

Neum. 

lyt 

Lewis. 

128 

Carth. 

256 

Carth. 

B 

153 

Lewis. 

^ 

3H 

Qarth. 

-0 

3°7 

Lewis. 

(L) 

2304 

Neum. 

64 

Marg. 

-2 

128 

Sala. 

rt 

153 

Neum. 

•r 

85t 

Lemery^ 

64    Car^A. 

0 

45i<7ar/A. 

256 

Lewis. 

594 

Lewis. 

4J 

lof 

Teichm, 

0 

7t 

Carth. 

4J 

CO 

6f 

Kof. 

r\ 

^T 

^#. 

<-2 

2 

Lewis. 

Lewis. 

256 

Lewis. 

32 

Lewis, 

245 

Neum. 

16 

Neum. 

48 

Neum. 

Lewis. 

I2S 

Carth. 

256 

Neum. 

128 

Neum, 

256 

Neum. 

L  237 

Neum. 
Hvffop 
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HyfTop  leaves 

1 

lb. 

HyfTop  leaves 

I 

lb. 

liyfTop  leaves,  frefh 

2 

cwt 

liyffop  leaves,  frefh  . 

10 

lb. 

Hyffop  leaves,  frefh 

30 

lb. 

Juniper-berries 

8 

lb. 

Juniper-berries 

I 

lb. 

Xavender  in  flower,  frefh 

48 

lb. 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 

30 

lb. 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 

13I 

lb. 

Lavender  flowers,  frefh 

2 

lb. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

4 

lb. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

2 

lb. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

4 

lb. 

Broad  leaved  lavender"? 
flowers,  dry               3 

4 

lb. 

lb. 

Lovage-root 

lb. 

Mace 

lb. 

Mace 

lb. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

81 

lb. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

iZi 

lb. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

3+ 

lb. 

Marjoram  leaves,  frefh 

i8i 

lb. 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

4 

lb. 

MaflervvoTt  root     '     •■ 

I 

lb. 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

H 

lb. 

Mint  in  flower,  frefli 

6 

lb. 

Mint  leaves,  dried 

4 

lb. 

Peppermint,  frefh         ■? 

4 

lb. 

Myrrh 

lb. 

Myrrh 

lb. 

Nutmegs 

lb. 

Nutmegs         r      ,  f 

lb. 

Nutmegs             -         -    ' 

lb. 

Nutmegs 

ib. 

Nutmegs 

lb. 

Parfley  feeds 

2 

lb. 

Parfley  leaves,   frefii 

2?8 

Ib. 

Parfnip  feeds 

■'s 

lb. 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefh 

13 

lb. 

Black  pepper 

2 

lb. 

Black  pepper 

lb. 

Black  pepper              r 

lb. 

Black  pepper 

lb. 

Black  pepper 

6 

lb. 

Pimento 

oz. 

Rhodium  wood 

Ib. 

Rhodium  wood 

lb. 

Khodium  wood 

lb. 

Rhodjym  wqq4 

lb. 

^  I 


If  dra.  1 
2    dra. 

oz. 

dra. 

dra. 

oz. 

dra. 


12    oz. 

6jf  oz. 
6e   oz. 

4   dra. 

2    oz, 

I    oz. 


3 

oz. 

I 

oz. 

2 

dra. 

I 

dra. 

5 

dra. 

6 

dra. 

aloz. 

3^ 

dra. 

li 

-oz. 

4 

dra. 

I 

oz. 

30 

gra. 

4 

dra. 

4i 

-  dra. 

H 

-oz. 

3 

dra. 

2 

dra. 

3 

dra. 

I 

oz. 

I 

oz. 

4 

dra. 

6 

dra. 

5 

dra, 

I 

dra. 

2 

oz. 

2 

dra. 

6 

dra. 

6 

dra. 

2f  dra. 

4 

fcr. 

I 

dra. 

3' 

dra. 

30 

gra. 

3 

dra. 

2 

dra. 

3 

dra. 

I   3    dra.. 


'        % 

Carth. 

64 

Carth, 

597 

Lewis. 

427 

Lewis. 

427   \Le'wis. 

A,2\Hoff. 

42-^  Car/^. 

64 

Lewis. 

72 

Lewis. 

493 

Lewis. 

64 

Hoff. 

32 

Lewis. 

32 

Hoff 

2It 

Hoff. 

64 

Hof 

64 

Canh. 

s 

128 

Carth. 

^ 

25f 

Neum, 

-0 

2lT 

Carth. 

c 

347 

Leivis, 

*rt 

493 

Lewis, 

0 

362 

Lewis;, 

CO 

CO 

592 

Lewis, 

^ 

64 

Hff. 

I    a, 

256 

Neum, 

448 

Neum, 

177 

Neum, 

0 

4,4 

42I 

Hoff. 

170J 

Hof 

64 

Hoff. 

c 
0 

42t 

Neum, 

4-1 

16 

Hoff. 

"5 

16 

Geoff. 

^ 

32 

Neum, 

2lt 

Sala. 

25f 

Carth. 

256 

Carth. 

1904 

Carth. 

512 

Carth. 

277 

Carth. 

42f'C«r/y5. 

82     A^^MOT. 

96    Car/;6, 

128    //^//?^r. 

256    Geoff. 

1 6    Neum, 

/\.2j  Neum, 

64  iiSa/a. 

42y'.S'a/a. 

.      42j.C/^r/^. 

Rho^ 
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Rhodium  wood 

Rofemary  in  flower 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves     - 
*  Rofemary  leaves 
'lAi  Rofemary  leaves,  fredi 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  with  the  feeds 

Saffron 

Sage  leaves 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

.Saflafras 

Saffkfras 

Savin 

Saunders,  yellow 

Smallage  feeds 

Stechas  in  flower,  frefh 

Thyme  in  flower,  frefii 

Thyme  in  flower,  dry 

Xpcraon-  thymeinflowerfrefli 

Lemon-thymeinflowerfrefli 

Xicmon-thyme,  a  little  dried 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Wormwood  leaves,  dry 

Zedoary 


EJJential  Oils* 

371 

I   lb.  - 

'   4   dra." 

'    32 

CartL 

I   cwt. 

8    oz. 

224 

Lewis, 

1  lb. 

2    dra. 

64 

Sa!a. 

I    lb. 

3    dra. 

42f 

Sala. 

3    lb. 

3^  dra. 

I2J 

Neum. 

I  lb. 

I    dra. 

128 

Garth. 

I  lb. 

If  dra. 

82 

Garth. 

70    lb. 

5    oz. 

224 

Lewis. 

100   lb. 

4    dra. 

3200 

Tachen« 

100   lb. 

I    oz. 

160© 

Homb, 

12   Jb- 

30   gra. 

S 

0 

768 

Hof. 

10   lb. 

2    dra. 

U3 

640 

Hoffl 

10   Ibo 

4   dra. 

-0 

320 

Hof. 

4   lb. 

1    dra. 

.5 

51^ 

Hof. 

60   lb. 

'0 

2ioz. 

2 

507 

Hof 

72   lb. 

3 

3    oz. 

0 

384 

Hof 

1    lb. 

c 

If  dra. 

85t 

VogeL 

I  lb. 

^ 

5    fcr. 

77 

Garth. 

34  lb. 

'Z\ 

ifoz. 

544 

Leiu'is. 

27    lb. 

0 

6    dra. 

"% 

576 

Lewis, 

8   lb. 

If  dra. 

c3 

681 

Lewis. 

6   lb. 

a> 

i^oz. 

PU, 

55 

Hof 

6  lb. 

'>> 

2    oz. 

48 

Neum^ 

2   lb. 

5    oz. 

« 

6f 

Hof 

I    lb. 

2    dra. 

M 

64 

Garth* 

I    lb. 

Xffcr. 

<s 

154 

Neum. 

5i  lb. 

2    dra. 

368 

Lewiso 

2  cwt. 

5ioz. 

652 

Lewis. 

31  lb. 

If  dra. 

298 

Lewisz 

51    lb. 

i^oz. 

655 

Lewis, 

98   lb. 

2f  oz. 

627 

Lewis. 

104  lb. 

3    oz- 

555 

Lewis. 

4   lb. 

r    oz. 

64 

Lewis. 

18   lb. 

lioz. 

192 

Lewis, 

25    lb. 

3ioz. 

114 

Lewis. 

I    lb.    J 

.    I    dra.  J 

L  J28 

Neum, 

$  A  % 
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SALTS. 


ACIDUM    VITRIOLICUM 
DILUTUM. 

Lond. 
Diluted  0$'  weak  Vitriolic  Add, 
Take  of 

Vitriolic    acid,    one   ounce    by- 
weight  ; 
Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces  by 
weight. 
Mix  them  by  degrees. 

ACIDUM    VITRIOLICUM 

TENUE,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 

VITRIOLI  TENUIS. 

Edin. 

Weak   Vitriolic  Acid,   commonly 

called  iveak  Spirit  of  Vitriol. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  part ; 
Water,  feven  parts. 
Mix  them. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  directions  were  gi- 
ven for  the  preparation  of  the  vi- 
triolic acid  by  the  apothecary  him- 
felf,  under  the  heads  of  Spiritus  el 
Oleum  Vitrioli,  Spirit  us  Sulphur  is 
per  campanam,  &c.  :  But  as  it  is 
now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
expenfive,  and  that  this  acid  may 
be  furnifhed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from 
the  trading  chemifls  preparing  it 
on  a  large  fcale,  it  is  with  pro- 
priety that  both  colleges  have  now 


rejc«3:ed  it  from  the  preparationso 
and  introduced  it  only  into  the  lift 
of  the  materia  medica. 

When,  however,  it  is  of  the  degree 
of  concentration  there  required,  it 
can  be  employed  for  very  few  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  The  moft  firople 
form  in  which  it  can  be  advantage- 
oufly  employed  internally,  is  that  in 
which  it  is  merely  diluted  with  wa- 
ter ;  and  it  is  highly  proper  that 
there  fhould  be  fome  fixed  ftandard 
in  which  the  acid  in  this  ftate  fhould 
be  kept.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  not  adopt- 
ed the  fame  ftandard  with  refpecl  to 
ftrength  :  For  in  the  one,  the  ftrong 
acid  conftitutes  an  eighth  ;  and  in 
the  other,  only  a  ninth  of  the  mix- 
ture. The  former  proportion, which 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college, 
we  arc  inclined  to  prefer,  as  it  givci 
exactly  a  dram  of  acid  to  the  ounce : 
but  the  dilution  by  means  of  diftil- 
led-water,  which  is  diredted  by  the 
London,  is  preferable  to  fpring-wa- 
ter  ;  which,  even  in  its  pureft  ftate, 
is  rarely  free  from  impregnations  in 
part  affedling  the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  mofl 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any  other 
acid  be  united  with  a  iixt  alkahne 

fait 
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fait  or  earth,  on  the  addition  of 
the  vitriolic,  fuch  acid  will  be  dif- 
lodgcd,  and  arife  on  applying  a  mo- 
derate heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in 
poffefllon  of  the  alkali;  though 
without  this  addition  it  would  not 
yield  to  the  moll  vehement  fire. 
Mixt  with  wattr,  it  Inllantly  creates 
great  heat,  Infomuch  that  glafs  vef- 
fels  are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mix- 
ture, unlefs  it  be  very  (lowly  per- 
formed :  expofed  to  the  air,  it  im- 
bibes molfture,  and  foon  acquires  a 
remarkable  increafe  of  weight.  In 
medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations :  it 
is  alfo  frequently  mixed  with  juleps 
and  the  hke,  in  fuch  quantity  as 
will  be  fufficient  to  give  the  liquor 
an  agreeable  tartnefs,  and  it  then  is 
a  cooling  antifeptic,  a  reftringent, 
and  a  ftomachic. 

It  is  particularly  ufeful  for  allay- 
ing inordinate  actions  of  the  {lo- 
machj  \vhen  under  tlie  form  of  fia-  ^ 
gultus  or  vomiting  ;  but  its  medical 
properties  have  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  article  Acidum 
F'itrioJicum  io  the  materia  medica. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM. 

Land. 

Nitrous  acid. 
Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  by  weight,  fixty 

ounces; 
Vitriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twen- 
ty-nine ounces. 
Mi:c  aad  difllL 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to 
the  weight  of  dillilled  water  as 
5,550  to  1, 000. 

ACIDUM    NITROSUM,  vulgo 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  GLAU". 

BERI. 

Edin.  I 

Nitpous  aciJy  commonly  called  G/tw- 
ler'^sffu'lt  of  nitr^. 


^1  ? 


Take  of 

Pureft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds , 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  pound. 

Having  put  the  nitre  Into  a  glafs 
retort,  pour  on  It  the  fpirit;then 
difl.il  in  a  fand-heat,  gradually' 
increafing  the  fire,  till  the  fand- 
pot  becomes  of  a  dull  red  colour. 

Here   the   vitriolic  acid  expels 
the    nitrous,    in   red  cpfrofive  va- 
pours, which  begin  to  ifTue  immedi- 
ately on  mixture ;  and  which  the 
operator  ought  cautioufly  to  avoid, 
A  pound  of  acid  of  vitriol  is  fufEi-., 
clent  to  expel  all  the  acid  from  a- 
bout  two  pounds  of  nitre,  not  from 
more:  fome  direct  equal  parts  of  the 
two.  The  fpirit,  in  either  cafe,  is  in 
quality  the  fame;  the  difference,  in 
this  refpeft,  affed.ing  only  the  refi-  - 
duum.    If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  ta- 
ken to  one  of  vitriolic  acid,  the  re- 
maining alkahne  bafis  of  the  nitre 
is  completely  faturated  with  the  vi- , 
triolic  acid;  and  the  refult  is  a  neu- 
tral fait,  the  fame  with  vltriolated 
tartar,  as  we    fhail    fee    hereafter,  ■ 
If  more  nitre   be   ufed,  a  part  of 
the  nitre  in  fubftance  will  remain 
blended   with  this   neutral  fait :  If 
lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  e- 
nough  to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  the  refiduum  will  not  be  a  neu- 
tral fait,  but  a  very  acid  one.  In  this 
lafl  cafe  there  Is  one  conveniency ; 
the  acid  fait  being  readily  folubk; 
in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out  with- 
out breaking  the  retort,  vyhich  the. 
others  are  not. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DI- 

LUTUM. 
Land. 
Diluted  or  weak  nitrous  add. 
Take  of 

Nitrous  acid, 

Diftilled  water,  each  one  pound« 
Mis  them, 

ACI- 
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ACIDUM  NITROSUM 
TENUE. 

Edin. 
Weak  nitrous  acid. 
Take  of 

Nitrous  acid, 
Water,  equal  weights. 
Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
noxious  vapours. 

In  the  old  editions  beth  of  the 
J^ondon  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias, dire6lions  were  given  for  the 
preparation  of  aquafortis  fimplex 
and  duplex  ;  butthefe  were  homore 
than  different  forms  of  preparing  an 
impure  nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  medi- 
cal purpofes.  They  are  therefore, 
with  propriety,  fuperfeded  by  the 
more  fimple  formuiie  of  acidum  ni- 
trofum,  and  acidum  nitrofum  dihi- 
tum,  or  tenue,  mentioned  above. 
In  making  the  diluted  acid,  diftil- 
led  water  is  preferable  to  common 
water. 

The  vapour  feparated  during 
the  mixing  of  nitrous  acid  and  wa- 
ter, is  the  permanently  elaftic  fluid 
called  nitrous  acid  air,  which  is  de- 
leterious to  animal  life. 

The  acid  of  nitre  Is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif« 
lodges  all  others  from  alkaline 
falts  or  earths.  It  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  In  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters:  if  a  folution 
of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
hartfliorn,  &c.  in  this  acid,  be  fet 
evaporate,  as  foon  as  the  matter 
approaches  to  drynefs,  a  violentde- 
tonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe  of 
this  acid  is  as  a  menllnium  for  cer- 
tain minerals,  and  asthebafisoffome 
particular  preparations  to  be  men- 
tioned heteafter.  ^  It  has  been  given 
likewife,  diluted  with  any  conve- 
nient vehicle,  as  a  diuretic,  from  ten 
to  fifty  drops. 

'  ACIDUM  MURIATICUM. 

JaOhJ, 

2. 


Muriatic  acid. 
Take  of 

Dry  fea-falt,  ten  pounds  ; 

Vitrldllc  acid,  fix  pounds; 

Water,  five  pounds. 
Add  the  vitriolic  acid  firft  mixed 

with  the  water  by  degrees,  to 

the  fait  J  then  difi:il. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  acid 
Is  to  dlillUed  water  as  1,170  to 
1 ,0®0. 

ACIDUM  MURIATICUM, 
vulgo  SPIRITUS  SALIS. 
MARINl. 
Edin. 

Muriatls    acid,    commonly    called 
Spirit  offechfalt. 

Take  of 

Sea-falt,  two  pounds; 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Water,  each  one  pound. 

Let  the  fait  be  firft  put  Into  a  pot, 
and  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that 
the  oily  Impurities  may  be  con- 
fumed  ;  then  put  It  Into  the  re- 
tort. Next  mix  the  acid  with  the 
water,  and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  pour  It  upon  the  fait. 
Laftly,  diftil  In  a  fand  heat  with 
a  middling  heat,  as  long  as  any- 
acid  comes  over. 

The  marine,  or  muriatic  acid, 
arlfes,  not  in  red  fumes  like  the  ni- 
trous, but  In  white  ones.  The  ad- 
dition of  water  Is  more  neceffary 
here  than  in  the  foregoing  procefs; 
the  marine  vapours,being  fo  volatile, 
as  fcarcely  toconc'enfewithoutfome 
adventitious  humidity.  The  acid  of 
vitriol  Is  moft  conveniently  mixed, 
with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or 
ftone  ware  veffel:  for  unlefs  the 
mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow- 
ly,  It  grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger 
breaking  a  glafs  one. 

The  fplrit  of  fea-falt  Is  the  weak- 
eft  of  the  mineral  acids,  butftronger 
than  any  of  the  vegetable  :  It  re- 
quires 
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quires  a  greater  fire  to  diftil  it  than 
that  of  nitre,  yet  it  is  more  readily 
diffipated  by  the  adlion  of  the  air. 
It  is  uted  chiefly  as  a  menftruum  for 
the  making  of  other  preparations; 
fometimes,  hkewife,  it  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogif- 
tic,  aperient,  and  diuretic,  from  ten 
to  fixty  or  feventy  drops. 

ACETUM  DISTILLATUM. 

Land. 
D'lfl'tUed  vinegar. 
Take  of 

Vinegar  five  pints. 
Diftil  with  a  gentle  fire,  in    glafs 
veflels,  fo  long  as  the  drops  fail 
free  from  empyreuma. 

Edln. 

Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be 
diftilled  in  glafs  veiTels  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firil 
pounds  that  come  over  be  thrown 

-  away  as  containing  too  much 
water;  let  four  pounds  next  fol- 
lowing be  referved  as  the  diftil- 
led vinegar.  What  remains  is 
a  ftill  ftronger  acid,  but  too  much 
adled  on  by  the  heat. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed 
either  in  a  common  ftill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a  retort.  The  better 
kinds  of  wine-vinegar  ftiould  be 
ufed  :  thofe  prepared  from  malt 
liquors,  however  fine  and  clear 
they  may  feem  to  be^  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  a  vifcous  fubftance, 
as  appears  from  the  flimynefs  and 
ropynefs  to  which  they  are  very 
much  fubjeft  :  this  not  only  hin- 
ders the  acid  parts  from  rifing 
freely,  but  likewile  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  reci- 
pient, and  at  the  fame  time  difpofes 
it  to  receive  a  difagreeable  imprcf- 
fion  fromrhe  fire.  And  indeed,  with 
the  beft  kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  di- 
ftillation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
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avoid  an  empyreuma.  The  bell 
method  of  preventing  this  incon- 
venience is,  if  a  retort  be  ufed,  to 
place  the  fand  but  a  little  way 
up  its  fides,  and  when  fomewhat 
more  than  half  the  liquor  is  come 
over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder  a 
quantity  of  frefti  vinegar  equal  to 
the  liquor  drawn  oflF.  This  may 
be  repeated  three  or  four  times; 
the  vinegar  fupplied  at  each  time 
being  previoufly  heated.  The  ad- 
dition; of  cold  liquor  would  not  on- 
ly prolong  the  operation,  but  alfo 
endanger  the  breaking  of  the  retort. 
If  the  common  itill  be  employed,  it 
fliould  likewii'e  be  occafionally  fup- 
plied with  frefh  vinegar  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fpirit  runs  off ;  and 
this  continued  until  the  procefs  can 
be  conveniently  carried  no  farther: 
The  diftilled  fpirit  muft  be  reftified 
by  a  fecond  diftillatlon  In  a  retort 
or  glafs  alembic  ;  for  although  the 
head  and  receiver  be  of  glafs  or 
ftone  ware,  the  acid  will  contraft 
a  metallic  taint  from  the  pewter 
woi-m. 

The  refiduiira  of  this  procefs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
although,  if  flcilfully  managed,  it 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count ;  the  moft  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  ftill  remaining  in  it.  Mixed 
Vy^ith  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
fine  dry  fand,  and  committed  to  di- 
ftillatlon in  a  retort,  with  a  well- 
regulated  fire,  it  yields  an  exceed- 
ing ftrong  acid  fpii'it,  together  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  taints 
the  fpiilt  with  a  difagreeable  odour. 
This  acid  is  neverthelefs,  without 
any  reftlfication,  better  for  fome 
purpofes  (as  a  little  of  it  will  go  a 
great  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit; 
particularly  for  making  the  fal  diu- 
reticus  or  kali  acetatum  of  the  Lon- 
don college;  for  there  the  oily  mat- 
ter, on  which  its  ill  flavour  depends, 
is  burnt  out  by  the  calcination. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a  purer 
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and  ftfonger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
felf,  with  wliich  it  agrees  in  other 
refpefts.  The  medical  virtues  of 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  under  the  article 
AcETUM,  pag^e  ii6.  I'heir  prin- 
cipal difference  from  the  niineral 
acid  confills  in  their  being  milder, 
lefs  ftimulating,  lefs  difpofed  to  af- 
feft  the  kidneys  and  promote  the 
urinary  fecretions,  or  to  coagulate 
the  animal  juices.  The  matter  left 
after  the  diftillation  in  glafs-veflels, 
though  not  ufed  in  medicine, would 
doubttefs  prove  a  ferviceable  deter- 
f^ent  faponaceous  acid;  and  in  this 
Jight  it  Hands  recommended  by 
Boerhaave. 

ACETUM  CONCENTRA- 
TUM. 

Suec. 
Concent rak'd  F'imgar. 
X.et  white  wine  vinegar  be  frozen  in 
a  wooden  veflel  in  cold  winter 
weather  ;  and  let  the  fluid  fepa- 
rated  from  the  ice  be  preferved 
for  ufe.  It  may  be  cbnfidered  as 
failciently  llrong,  if  one  dram 
cjf  it  be  capable  of  faturating  a 
fcruple  of  the  fixed  vegetable  al- 
kali. 

This  is  a  very  eafy  mode  for  ob- 
taining the  acid  of  vinegar  in  a  con- 
centrated ftate,  and  freed  from  a 
confiderable  portion  of  its  water. 
But  at  the  fame  time  we  do  not  thus 
©btain  the  acid  either  fo  much  con- 
centrated, or  in  fo  pure  a  ftate  as  by 
tht  following  procefs. 

ACIDUM   ACETOSUM. 

Land 
Acetous  add. 
Take  of 

Verdegris,  in  coarfe  powder,  two 
pounds. 
Dry  it  perfectly  by  means  of  a  wa- 
t&r-bath  faturated  with  fea-falt  j 


then  diftil  it  in  a  farid-bath,  and 
after  that  diRil  the  liquor. 
Its-  fpecific  gravity  is    to  that  of 
diftilled  water  as  1,050  to  i,o©o. 

By  this  procefs,  it  may  be  readily' 
concluded  that  we  obtain  the  ace- 
tous acid  in  its  moft  concentrated 
Itate,  and  with  the  leaft  admixture 
of  water.  And  after  the  re-diftilla- 
tjon,  it  may  alfo  be  fuppofed  that  it 
will  be  free  from  all  mixture  of  the 
copper.  But  the  internal  ufe  of  it 
has  been  objefted  to  by  fome,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  may  ftill  retain  a 
portion  of  the  metal  ;  and  hitherto 
it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little 
employed. 

ACIDUM  TARTAR  I  CRYS- 
TALLISATUM. 

Slice. 
Cryflall'ifed  acid  of  Tartar, 
Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  frequently  wash- 
ed with  warm  water,  two 
pounds  •, 
Spring  water,  thirty  two  pounds. 
After  flight  boiling,  by  degrees  add. 
of  cream  of  tartar  feven  pounds, 
or  as  much  as  is  fufHcient  for  fa-" 
turation.  Removing  the  veffel 
from  the  fire,  let  it  ftand  for 
half  an  hour,  then  cautioufly 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  a 
glafs  vefTel.  Wafh  the  refiduum 
or  tartarous  felenites  by  pouring 
water  on  it  three  or  four  times. 
To  this  refiduum  afterwards  add 
of  weak  vitriolic  acid  fixteen 
pound,  let  It  be  digefted  for  a 
day,  frequently  ilirring  it  with 
a  wooden  fpatula.  After  this 
pour  the  acid  liquor  into  a  glafs 
vefTel:  But  with  the  refiduum  mix 
fixteen  pounds  of  fprlng  water; 
Strain  it  through  paper,  and  a- 
gain  pour  v/ater  on  the  refi- 
duum till  it  become  infipid.   Let 
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the  acid  liquors  mixed  together  in 
a  glafs  veffel  to  be  boiled  to  the 
caiififtcnce  of  a  thin  fyrup;  which 
being  ftrained,  muft  be  fet  apart 
for  the  formation  of  cryftals.  Let 
the  cryftals  collefted  after  repeat- 
ed diftillatioi>s  be  dried  on  pa- 
per, and  afterwards  kept  in  a  dry 
place. 

'  If  before  cryftallization  a  little 
of  the  infpiflated  aeid  liquor  be 
diluted  with  four  tinies  its  quan- 
tity of  pure  water, and  a  few  drops 
of  vinegar  of  litharge  be  put  into 
it,  a  white  fedimeut  will  imme- 
diately be  depofited.  If  a  few 
drops  of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid 
be  then  added,  the  mixture  will 
become  limpid  if  the  tartareous  li- 
quor be  pure  and  entirely  free  from 
the  vitriolic  aeid  ;  but  if  it  be  not, 
it  will  become  white.  This  fault, 
however,  may  be  correfted,  if  the 
acid  of  tartar  be  diluted  with  fix 
pounds  of  water  and  a  few  oun- 
ces of  the  tartareous  felenites  be 
added  to  it.  After  this  it  may  be 
digelled,  ftrained,  and  cryftalli- 
zed. 

By  this  procefs,the  acid  of  tar- 
tar may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  folid 
form.  It  would,  however,  be  per- 
haps an  improvement  of  the  pro- 
cefs,  if  quicklime  were  employed  in 
place  of  chalk.  For  Dr  Black  has 
found  that  quicklime  abforbs  the 
whole  of  the  tartareous  acid,  and 
then  the  fupernatant  liquor  contains 
only  the  alkaline  part  of  the  tartar; 
whereas  when  chalk  is  employed,  it 
contains  a  folution  of  foluble  tartar, 
the  chalk  taking  up  only  the  fupera- 
bnndant  acid.  By  this  method  then 
B  greater  quantity  of  tartareous  acid 
might  be  obtained  from  the  fedi- 
meut. The  tartareous  acid  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  employed  in  its 
pare  ftate.  But  befides  being  ufe- 
ud  for  feme  purpofes  in  medicine. 


for  which  the  cream  of  tartar  is  at 
prefent  in  ufe,  and  where  that  fuper- 
faturated neutral  may  belefs  proper, 
there  is  alfo  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
from  the  employment  of  the  pure 
acid,  we  fhould  arrive  at  more  cer- 
tainty in  the  preparation  of  the  an= 
timonium  tartarizatum,  or  tartar  e- 
metic,  than  by  employing  the  cream 
of  tartar,  the  proportion  of  acid  in 
which  varies  very  much  from  diffe- 
rent circurhllanees.  The  pure  acid 
of  tartar  might  alfo  probably  be  em» 
ployed  with  advantage  for  bringing 
other  metallic  fubftances  to  a  faline 
ftate. 

ACIDUM  TARTARI  DI- 
STILLATUM. 

Suec. 
D'ljlllled  Acid  of  Tartar. 

Let  pounded  crude  tartar  be  put  In- 
to a  tubulated  earthen  or  iron  re- 
tort till  it  fills  about  two-thirds  of 
it,  and  let  diftillation  be  perform- 
ed by  gradually  increafing  the 
heat.  Into  the  recipient,  which 
fhould  be  very  large,  an  acid  li- 
quor will  pafs  over  together  with 
the  oil  ;  which  being  feparated 
from  the  oil,  muft  again  be  diftiU 
led  from  a  glafs  retort. 

If  the  refiduum  contaiaed  in  the 
earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  water,  ftrained  through  pa- 
per, and  boiled  to  d'rynefs,  it  gives 
what  is  called  the  alkali  of  tartar. 
If  this  do  not  appear  white,  it 
may  be  made  fo  by  burning, 
fouuion,  ftraining,  and  evapora- 
tion. 

This  is  another  mode  of  obtain- 
ing  both  the  acid  and  alkali  of  tar. 
tar  in  a  pretty  pure  ftate,  and,  as 
well  as  the  former,  It  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  adopted  into  our  phar- 
macopoeiaso 
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AQUA  AERIS  FIXI. 

derated  U^ater. 
Let  fpnng  water  be  faturated  with 
the  fised  air,  or  aerial  acid,  ari- 
fing  from  a  fblution  of  chalk  In 
vitriolic  acid,  or  in  any  fimilar  a- 
cid.  Water  may  alfo  be  impreg- 
nated by  the  fixed  air  riling  from 
fermenting  liquors. 

The  aerial  acid,  of  which  we 
Jiave  already  had  occafion  to  make 
fome  obfervations,  (vide  page  65), 
befides  the  great  influence  which  it 
has  as  affefting  different  faline 
bodies  into  whofe  compofition 
it  enters,  is  alfo  frequently  employ- 
ed in  medicine,  with  a  view  to 
its  aftion  on  the  human  body. 
The  late  ingenious  Dr  Dobfon  in 
his  Commentary  on  Fixed  Air,  has 
pointed  outmanypiirpofes  for  which 
it  may  be  ufefuUy  employed,  and 
feveral  different  forms  under  which 
it  may  be  ufed.  But  there  is  no 
form  under  which  it  is  at  prefent 
more  frequently  had  recourfe  to  than 
that  of  aerated  or  mephitic  water, 
as  it  has  often  been  called.  And 
although  not  yet  leceived  either  into 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias, it  is  daily  employed  in 
praftice,  and  is  we  think  jullly  in- 
titled  to  a  place  among  the  faline 
preparations. 

The  moll  convenient  mode  of 
impregnating  water  with  the  aerial 
acid,  and  thus  having  it  in  our 
power  to  exhibit  that  acid  as  it 
were  in  d^  diluted  flate,  is  by  means 
of  a  well  known  and  fufficiently 
fimple  apparatus,  contrived  by  that 
ingenious  philofopher  Dr  Nooth. 
Such  a  maclxine  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  kept  in  every  fnop  for  the 
more  ready  preparation  of  this  fluid. 
Water  properly  impregnated  with 
the  aerial  acid,  has  an  agreeable  aci- 
dulous taftc.  It  is  often  employed 
Vfilh  great  advantage  in  the  way  of 


common  drink,  by  thofe  who  are 
fubjefted  to  ftomach complaints, and 
by  calculous  patients.  But,  befides 
this,  it  furniilies  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  the  exhibition  of  many  o- 
ther  medicines. 

Befides  the  fimple  aerated  water, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Rofiica  contains^ 
alfo  an  Aqua  aeris  fixi  martialis,  or 
ferruginous  aerated  water.  This  is 
prepared  by  fufpending  iron  wires 
in  that  water  till  the  water  be  fully 
faturated  vifith  the  metal.  And  in 
confequence  of  this  acid,  fimple  w^. 
ter  becomes  a  menftruum  both  for 
different  metallic  and  earthy  fub- 
flances.  But  water  in  this  Hate 
may  be  confidered  rather  as  fitted 
for  thofe  purpofes  for  which  chaly- 
beates  are  in  ufe,  than  as  a  pre- 
paration  of  the  aerial  acid. 

SAL  ET  OLEUM  SUCCINL 
Lond. 
Salt  and  Oil  of  jlmher. 
Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 
Diftil   in   a    fand    heat,    gradually 
augmented  :  an  ncid  liquor,  oil, 
and  fait  impregnated  with  oil,  wll! 
afcend. 

Of  this  article  we  have  already 
offered. fome  obfcrvations  under  the 
head  of  Effential  Oils.  The  direc- 
tion* here  given  by  the  London  col- 
lege differ  chiefly  from  thofe  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  formerly  men- 
tioned, in  no  fand  being  employed  ; 
But  when  care  is  taken  that  the 
fand  be  pure,  it  can  give  no  impro? 
per  impregnation  to  the  medicine, 
and  may  prevent  fome  inconvenient 
ces  in  the  diftillation,  particularly 
that  of  the  amber  rifing  in  fubflance 
into  the  receiver. 

SAL  SUCCINI  PURIFICA- 

TUS. 

Lond. 

Pwljied  SiUlt  of  Amber. 

Ta^e 
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Take  of 

Salt  of  amber  half  a  pound ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint- 
Boil  the  fait  in  the  diftilled  water, 

and  fet  afide  the  folution  to  cry- 

il:allize. 

»Salt  of  amher  when  perfeflly 
pure,  is  white,  of  an  acid  taftc,  and 
not  ungrateful.  It  requires,  for  its 
folution,  of  cold  water,  in  fummer, 
about  twenty  times  its  weight;  and 
of  boiling  water  about  twice  its 
weight;  it  is  fcarcely  foluble  in 
rectified  fpirit  without  the  afliltance 
of  heat. 

It  is  given  as  a  cooling  diureticin 
dofes  of  a  few  grains,  and  alfo  in 
hyllerical  complaints. 

FLORES  BENZOES. 

Lond. 
Floivers  of  Bctizoins. 

Take  of 

Benzolne,  In  powder,  one  pound. 

Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  placed  In 
fand;  and,  with  a  flow  fire,  fub- 
lime  the  flowers  into  a  paper 
cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, mix  them  with  white  clay, 
and  fublime  them  a  fecond  time. 

FLORES  BENZOINI. 

Edinh. 
Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  ben- 
zolne into  an  earthen  pot,  to 
which,  after  fitting  it  with  a  large 
conical  paper  cap,  apply  a  gentle 
heat  that  the  flowers  may  fub- 
lime. If  the  flowers  be  Impreg- 
nated with  oil,  let  them  be  puri- 
fied by  folution  in  warm  water 
and  cryftallization. 

Benzoins,  expofed  In  a  retort 
to  a  gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends  up 
into  the  neck  white,  fliinlng  cryftal- 
line  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
an  oily  fubllance.      Thefe  flowers. 


which  aire  at  prefent  confid«:red  as  a 
peculiar  acid,  are  by  fome  termed  a- 
cidum  henzoicum.  On  raifing  the 
heat  a  little  (a  recipient  being  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  of  th-e  retort)  a 
thin  ycUowilh  oil  comes  over,  inter" 
mingled  with  an  acid  liquor,  and  af- 
terwards a  thick  butyraceous  fub* 
fliance:  this  lafl:,  liquefied  in  boiling- 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  faline  matter  (feparable 
by  filtration  and  proper  exhalation)^ 
which  appears  in  ail  refpedts  fimilar 
to  the  flowers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowefswhicliben- 
zoinc  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  above  procefies, 
fince  a  confiderable  portion  arifesaf^ 
ter  the  time  of  their  being  difconti- 
nued.  The  greateftpart  ofthe  flow-« 
ers  arife  with  a  lefs  degree  of  hc:at 
than  what  is  neceffary  to  elevate  the 
oil;  but  if  the  operation  be  haftily 
condudled,  or  if  the  fire  be  not  ex- 
ceedingly gentle,  the  oil  will  arifc 
along  with  the  flowers,  and  render 
them  foul.  Hence  In  the  way  of 
trade,  it  Is  extremely  difEcult  to  pre- 
pare them  of  the  requfite  whitenefa 
and  purity;  the  heat  which  becomes 
neceffary,  when  large  quantities  of 
the  benzolne  are  employed,  being fo 
great'as  to  force  over  fome  of  the  oil 
along  with  them. 

In  order, therefore,  toobtalnthefe 
flowers  in  perfection,  only  a  fmall 
quantity  of  benzolne  fliould  be  put 
into  the  veffel  at  a  time ;  and  that 
this  may  not  be  any  impediment  to 
the  requifite  difpatch,  a  number  of 
fliallow,  flat-bottomed,earthen  difh- 
es  may  be  employed,  each  fitted 
with  another  veflel  inverted  over  It^ 
or  a  paper  cone.  With  thefe  you 
may  fill  a  fand  furnace;  having 
ffefh  difhes  charged  In  readinefs  to 
replace  thofe  In  the  furnace,  as  foon 
as  the  procefs  Ihall  appear  finifhed 
In  them:  the  rcfiduum  ofthe  ben- 
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zoine  fhouH  be  fcraped  out  of  each 
of  the  vefTels  before  a  frefli  parcel 
be  put  in. 

Thefc  flowers  when  made  in  per- 
feftlon,  have  an  agreeable  tafte  and 
fragrant  fmell.  They  totally  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine;  and likewifc, 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  in  water; 
but  feparate  again  from  the  latter 
upon  the  hquor's  growing  cold, 
fiiooting  into  faline  fpicula,  wliieh 
unite  tugether  into  irregular  maCTes. 
By  the  mediation  of  fugar  they  re- 
main fufpended  in  cold  water,  and 
thus  form  an  elegant  balfamic  fy- 
rup.  Some  have  held  them  in  great 
eileem  as  peroral  and  fudorific,  in 
the  dofe  of  half  afcruple  or  more: 
but  at  prefent  they  are  rarely 
'ufcd,  on  account  of  the  offen- 
sive oil  which,  as  ufually  prepa- 
red, they  are  tainted  with,  and  from 
which  a  frelh  fublimation  from  to- 
bacco pipe  clay,  as  formerly  prafti- 
fed,  did  not  free  them  fo  effeftually 
?s  might  be  wifhed.  The  obferva- 
tions  above  related,  point  out  the 
method  of  depurating  them  more 
perfectly,  viz.  by  folution,  filtra- 
tion,  and  cryilallization. 

They  enter  the  compofitionof  the 
paregoric  elixir,  or  tinftura  opii 
camphorata,  as  it  is  now  called. 

SAL  TARTARL 

Edinb. 
Salt  of  tartar. 

Take  of 

Tartar,  what  quantity  yon  pleafe. 

Roll  it  up  in  a  piece  of  moift  bibu- 
lous paper,  or  put  it  int;o  a  cru- 
■  cible,  and  furrounJing  it  \vithlive 
coals,  burn  it  to  a  coal;  next, 
having  beat  this  coal,  calcine  it 
in  an  open  crucible  with  a  mo- 
derate heat,  taking  care  that  it 
do  not  melt,  and  continue  the 
calcination  till  the  coal  becomes 
of  a  while,  or  at  leaft  of  an  afh 
colour.  Then  dlflqlve  it  in  warm 
"vvater;  ftrainthe  liquor  through 


a  cloth,  and  evaporate  it  in  a 
clean  iron  veffel  ;  diligently  ftir- 
ring  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
procefs  with  an  iron  fpathula,  to 
prevent  it  from  fticking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel.  A  very" 
white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  ta 
be  left  a  little  longer  on  the  fire,^ 
till  the  bottom  of  the  velTel  be- 
comes almoft  red.  Laftly,  whea 
the  fait  13  grown  cold,  let  it  be  put 
up  in  glafs  veffels  well  fliut. 

Native  tartar  is  a  faHne  fub- 
flance,-  compounded  of  an  acid,  of 
a  fixt  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifcous, 
and  colouring  matter.  The  purpofe 
of  the  above  procefs  is,  to  free  it  from 
ever)-"  other  matter  but  the  fixed  al* 
kali.  From  the  miilaken  notion, 
that  tartar  was  effentially  an  acid 
mixed  only  with  impurities,  it  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  ef- 
fect of  this  operation  was  the  con- 
verfion  of  an  acid  into  an  alkali  by 
means  of  heat.  But  fince  Mf 
Scheele  has  difcovered  that  the 
proper  matter  of  tartar,  freed  from 
the  oily  and  colouring  parts,  is  real- 
ly a  fait  compounded  of  an  acid, 
which  is  predominant,  and  a  fixtal- 
kali,  wehaveno  farther  need  of  fuch 
an  obfcure  theory.  The  acid  of  the 
tartar  by  this  procefs  is  diffipated  by 
means  of  the  heat;  and  the  oily, 
vifcous,  and  colouring  matters,  arg- 
partly  diffipated,  and  partly  brought 
to  the  ftateof  infoluble  earthy  mat- 
ter, eafily  feparable  by  the  future 
lixivlation  from  the  alkali,  where- 
with they  were  loofely  combined. 
But  by  the  laft  of^thefe  procelTes, 
fomething  farther  is  carried  on  than 
tlie  fepSratlon  of  the  more  palpable 
foreign  matters.  By  allowing  the 
fait,  freed  from  the  water  of  the  lix- 
ivium, to  remain  on  the  fire  till 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  become  al- 
moft red,  any  oily  matter  that  may 
ftjll  be  prefent  feems  to  be  decom* 
pofed  by  the  united  a^ion  of  the 
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heat  and  fixt  alkali,  forming  with  a 
part  of  the  latter,  by  their  recipro- 
cal attion,  a  volatile  alkaline  fait, 
which  is  forthwith  difcharged  in  e- 
laftic  vapours.  Befides  the  complete 
difcharge  of  the  above  principles,  the 
remaining  fixed  alkali  alfo  fuffers  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  Its  fixed  air,  or 
aerial  acid  ;  with  which,  when  fully 
faturated,  it  forms  the  imperfeft 
neutral  fait,  denominated  by  Dr 
Black  mUdJixed  alkali  :  on  this  ac- 
count it  Is  fomewhat  cauftic,  confi- 
derably  dellquefcent,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  Its  pofTeffing  thefe  properties 
more  or  lefs,  it  more  or  lefs  nearly 
approaches  to  the  Hate  of  pure  alka- 
li. It  is  not,  however,  fo  effec- 
tually deprived  of  fixed  air  as  to  be 
fufficiently  cauftic  for  a  number  of 
purpofes.  Where  caufticlty  is  not 
*  required,  the  fait  thus  purified  is  a- 
-  bundantly  fit  for  moft.  pharmaceuti- 
cal purpofes ,  but  as  native  tartar 
generally  contains  fmall  portions  of 
neutral  falts  befides  the  foreign  mat- 
ters already  noticed,  it  is  neceflary, 
If  we  wifli  to  have  a  very  pure  alka- 
li for  nice  operations,  to  employ  cry- 
ftaUizatlon,  and  other  means  befide 
the  procefs  here  direAed. 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar 
are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  fixt  fait;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  white  affords  a  fome- 
what larger  quantity  than  the  other; 
from  fixteen  ounces  of  this  fort,  up- 
ivards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt  alka- 
line fait  may  be  obtained.  The  ufe 
of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the  fmaller 
pieces  of  the  tartar  from  dropping 
down  into  the  afh-hole,  through  the 
interftices  of  the  coals,  upon  firfl  in- 
jefting  it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the 
tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at  firff) 
does  not  increafe  Its  ftrength  fo 
much  as  is  fuppofed  :  nor  is  the 
grecnifh  or  blue  colour  any  certain 
mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or  of  its 


having  beenj  as  was  fornaerly  fuppo- 
fed, long  expofed  to  a  vehement  fire; 
for  if  the  crucible  be  perfectly  clean, 
clofe  covered,  and  has  ftood  the  fire 
without  cracking,  the  fait  will  turn 
out  white,  though  kept  melted  and 
reverberated  ever  fo  long  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  flight  crack 
happening  in  the  crucible,  or  a 
fpark  of  coal  falling  in,  will  In  a 
few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour 
admired.  The  colour  in  reality,  is  a 
mark  rather  of  its  containing  fome 
inflammable  matter,  than  of  its 
ftrength. 

The  vegetable  alkali  prepared 
from  tartar  has  now  no  place  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  at  leaft 
it  Is  included  under  the  following 
article. 

KALI  PRiEPARATUM. 

Lend. 
Prepared  Kail. 

Take  of 

Pot-afh,  two  pounds 
Bolllngdlltllled  water,  threepints. 

Diffolve  and  filtre  through  paper  j 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pellicle 
appears  on  the  furface;  then  fet 
It  afide  for  a  night,  that  the  neu- 
tral falts  may  cryftallize  ;  after 
which  pour  out  the  liquor,  and 
boil  away  the  whole  of  the  water, 
conftantly  ftlrring,  left  any  fait 
fhould  adhere  to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impure 
kali  from  the  afhes  of  any  kind  of 
vegetable. 

The  fame  fait  may  be  prepared  from 
tartar  burnt  till  it  becomes  of  an 
afh^colour. 

SAL  ALCALINU3  fixus  VE- 
GETABILIS  PURIFICA- 
TUS. 

Edinh. 
Fixed  vegetable   alkaline  fait  fu- 
rifled. 
Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  In 
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"SLxi^iQ^  pearl-aJJjes,  be  put  into 
a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a 
fomevvhat  red  heat,  that  the  oily 
impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may 
be  confufned  ;  then  having  beat 
and  agitated  it  with  an  equal 
%veight  of  water,  let  them  be  well 
mixed.  After  the  feces  have  fub- 
fided,  pour  the  ley  into  a  very 
clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dry- 
nefa,  diligently  ftirring  the  fait 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs, 
to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  vef- 
fel. 
This  fait,  if  it  hath  been  rightly  pu- 
rified, tho'  it  be  very  dry,  if  rub- 
bed with  an  equal  weight  ofwater, 
may  be  diffblved  into  a  liquor  void 
of  colour  or  fmell. 

The  potr.fh  ufed  in  commerce  is 
an  alkali  mixed  with  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  remaining  charcoal,  ful- 
phur,  vitriolated  tartar  and  oily 
matter.  In  the  large  manufaiflurts, 
the  alkaline  part  is  indeed  confidcr- 
ably  freed  from  impurities  by 
mixing  the  weed-afhes  with  water, 
evaporating  the  clear  ley,  and  burn- 
ing the  refiduum  in  an  oven; 
but  befides  that  this  procefs  is  in- 
fufficientfor  the  complete  feparation 
of  the  impurities,  it  alfo  fuperadds 
a  quantity  of  ftony  matter,  giving 
to  the  alkali  the  pearl  appearance 
(whence  Its  namej,  and  rendering 
It  altogether  unfit  for  pharmaceuti- 
cal purpofes.  By  the  procefles  here 
dircdled,  the  alkali  is  eficdtually 
freed  from  all  thefe  heterogeneous 
tnatters,  excepting  perhaps  a  fmall 
proportion  of  vitriolated  tartar,  oro- 
ther  neutral  falts,  which  may  very 
generally  be  negle6i;ed.  As  in  the 
procefs  no  after  calcination  is  direc- 
ted, it  is  probable  that  the  fixed  al- 
kali thus  prepared  w'lW  not  prove  fo 
cauftic,  that  is  to  fay,  is  not  io 
eoflfiderably  deprived  of  iixed  air, 
as  in  the  procefs  direfted  for  pre=» 
paring  the  fal.  Larcari.     it  is,  Lovv" 


ever,  fufScicntly  pure  for  mod 
purpofes  ;  and  we  confider  the  a- 
bove  procefs  as  the  m.oft  convenient 
and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the 
vegetable  fixed  alkali  in  its  mild 
ftate. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali,  has 
been  known  in  our  pharmacoposias 
under  the  different  names  oifal  ab- 
Jinthii,  fal  taftari,  &c.  But  all 
thefe  being  now  known  to  be  real- 
ly the  fame,  the  terms,  as  leading 
to  error,  have  been  with  jullice  expun- 
ged ;  and  it  has  been  a  defideratuni 
to  diicover  fome  fliort  name  equally 
applicable  to  the  whole.  The  term 
employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college 
is  too  long,  being  rather  a  deicr;p- 
tion  than  a  name.  But  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  London  college.  Kali, 
objeftionshave  alio  been  made.  And 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  befides  the 
inconvenience  which  anfes  irom  its 
being  an  indeclinable  word,  the  fof- 
fd  alkali  is  equally  entitled  to  the 
fame  appellation.  Befides  this,  as 
a  confiderable  portion  of  the  fof- 
fil  alkali  is  prepared  from  burning  a 
vegetable  growing  on  the  fea  coaits. 
which  has  the  name  of  ia//,  the  Kali 
fpinofum  of  Linne,  fome  apparent 
contraditlion  and  ambiguity  may 
thence  arife.  And  the  London 
college  would  perhaps  have  done 
better,  if  they  had  adopted  the 
term  Pota/fa ;  a  name  which  has 
been  appropriated  to  this  fak  by 
fome  of  the  moll  eminent  modern 
chemiils. 

The  purified  potafla  is  frequently 
employed  in  medicine,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  articles,  particularly 
for  the  formation  offaline  neutral 
draughts  and  mixtures  :  But  it  is  u- 
fcd  alfo  by  itfelf  la  dofes  from  three 
or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty  ; 
and  it  frequently  operates  as  a 
powerful  diuretic,  particularly  wheii 
aided  by  uroper  dilution. 

AQITA 
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AQUA  KALI. 

Land. 
Water  of  Kail. 
Take  of 

Kali,  one  pound. 
Set  it  by  in  a  moill  place  till  it  be 
diffolvedj  and  then  {train  it. 

This  article  had  a  place  in  former 
editions  of  our  pharmacopceias  un- 
der.the  titles  of /i«;/w«;H  tartan,  li' 
quamen  falls  tartaric  oleum  tartari 
per  deUqiihim,  &c.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  confidered  as  a  mere  watery 
folution  of  the  mild  vegetable  alkali, 
formed  by  its  attradling  moifture 
fro  in  the  air;  and  therefore  it  Is 
with  propriety  ftyled  the  aqua 
kali. 

The  folutionsof  fixtalkaline  falts, 
made  by  expofing  them  to  a  moid 
air,  are  generally  confidered  as  be- 
ing purer  than  thofe  made  by  ap- 
plying water  direftly  :  for  though 
the  fait  be  repeatedly  diffolvcd  in 
water,  filtered,  and  exficcated  ;  yet 
on  being  liquefied  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  it  will  ftlll  depofite  apoi- 
tion  of  earthy  matter:  but  it  mull 
be  obferved,  that  the  exficcated  fait 
leaves  always  an  earthy  ma1;ter  on 
being  difTolved  in  water,  as  well  as 
on  being  deliquated  in  the  air. 
Whether  it  leaves  more  in  the  one 
way  than  in  the  other,  Is  not  deter- 
mined with  precifion.  The  deli- 
quated lixivium  is  faid  to  contain 
nearly  one  part  of  alkaline  fait  to 
three  of  an  aqueous  fluid.  It  is  in- 
different, In  regard  to  the  lixivium 
itfelf,  whether  the-  white  afhes  of 
tartar,  or  the  fait  extraded  from 
them,  be  ufed;  but  as  the  afhes 
leave  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
earth,  the  fepar^tion  of  the  ley 
proves  mere  troublefome. 

The  aqua  kali  of  the  prefent  edi- 
tion of  the  London  pharmacopceia 
then,  may  be  confidered  as  au  im- 
provement of  the  lixivium  tartari  of 
their  former  edition.  But  the  Edin- 
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tion as  being  In  no  refpe£l  different 
from  that  made  by  pure  water,  have 
entirely  rejefted  this  preparation 
from  their  pharmacopceia,  and  pro- 
bably with  juftice. 

AQUA  KALI  PURL 

Lond. 
Water  of  pure  hall. 

Take  of 

Kalij  four  pounds  ; 
Quick  hme,  lix  pounds; 
Diililled  wat^r,  four  gallons. 

Put  four  pints  of  water  to  thelime, 
and  let  them  fland  together  for 
an  hour;  after  which,  add  the 
kali  and  the  reft ,  of  the  water; 
then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour: 
fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool  and 
flrain.  A  pint  of  this  liquor 
ought  to  weigh  fixteen  ounces. 
If  the  liquor  effervefccs  with  any 
acid,  add  more  lime. 

A  preparation  fimllar  to  this 
had  a  place  In  the  former  edition  of 
the  London  PharmacopcEia,  under 
the  title  of  llxWium  faponar'ium. 
Quicklime,  by  depriving  the  mild 
alkali  of  Its  aerial  acid,  renders  it 
caufllc:  hence  this  ley  is  muchmore 
acrimonious,  and  a£ls  more  power- 
fully as  a  menftruum  of  oils,  fats, 
&c.  than  a  folution  of  the  potalfa. 
alone.  The  lime  fliould  be  ufed 
frefh  from  the  kiln  ;  by  long  keep- 
ing, even  in  clofe  vefTels,  It  lofes 
its  ftrength:  fuch  fhould  be  made 
choice  of  as  is  thoroughly  burnt  or 
calcined,  which  may  be  known  by- 
I^s  comparative  llghtnefs. 

All  the  Intlruments  employed  In 
this  proccfs,  fliould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  :  the 
common  metallic  oneswould  be  cor- 
roded by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  to 
difcolour  or  communicate  c'ifagree- 
able  qualities  to  it.  if  it  fliould  be 
needful  to  filtre  or  ftrain  the  liquors^ 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  fikre  or 
llrainer  be  of  vegetable  matter: 
wooUsn^  filk,  and  that  fort  of  filter^. 
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ing  paper  which  is  made  of  animal 
fiibitances,  are  quickly  corroded  and 
dfffoh'ed  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  mofl  conveniently 
weighed  in  a  narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a  wine  pint  may  arife  fome 
height  into  its  neck ;  the  place 
to  which  it  reaches  being  marked 
with  a  diamond.  A  pint  of  the 
common  leys  of  our  foapmakers 
weighs  more  than  fixteen  ounces:  it 
bas  been  found  that  their  foap-ley 
v:ill  be  reduced  to  the  ftandard  here 
propofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  an  equal  meafure  of 
water. 

Although  this  Kquor  is  indeed 
pure  alkali  diSblved  in  water,  yet  we 
ere  inclined  to  give  the  preferciKC 
to  the  name  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  as  well  as  to  the 
modes  of  preparing  it,  direfted  in 
tjie  following  formula.  * 

LIXIVIUM  CAUSTICUM. 

Edinh. 
Caujl'ic  hj. 
Take  of 

Frelhbumt     quicklime,      eight 

ounces; 
Purified  fixt  vegetable  alkaline 

fait,  fix  ounces. 
•Throw  the  quicklime,  with  twen- 
ty efTht  ounces  of  warm  wa- 
ter, into  an  iron  or  earthen  vefTcl. 
The  ebullition  and  extinftion  of 
the  lime  being  perfe<5tly  finifhed, 
inftantly  add  the  alkaline  fait ; 
and  having  thoroughly  jnixed 
them,  fhut  the  veffel  till  it 
cools.  Stir  the  cooled  matter,  and 
pour  put  the  whole  into  a  glaft 
funnel,  whole  throat  muft  bellopt 
up  with  a  piece  of  clean  rag.  Let 
the  upp.er  mouth  of  the  funnel  be 
covered,  while  the  tube  of  it 
is  inferted  into  a  glafs  veffel,  fo 
that  the  ley  may  gradually  drop 
through  the  rag  into  that  vefTeL 


When  it  firft  gives  over  drop- 
ping, pour  Into  the  funnel 
fome  ounces  of  water ;  but 
cautioufly,  and  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  the  water  fhall  fwim  a- 
bove  the  matter.  The  ley  will  a- 
gain  begin  to  drop,  and  the  af- 
fufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeated 
in  the  fame  manner,  until  three 
pounds  have  dropped,  which  takes 
np  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
days;  then  agitating  the  fuperidr 
and  inferior  parts  of  the  ley  toge- 
ther, mix  them,  and  put  up  the 
liquor  in  a  well-fhut  veffel. 
If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it 
will  be  void  of  colour  or  fmellj 
nor  will  it  raife  an  effervefcence 
with  acids,  except,  perhaps,  a 
very  flight  one.  Colour  and  o- 
dour  denote  the  fak  not  fuffi- 
ciently  calcined;  and  effervef- 
cence, that  the  quicklime  has  not 
been  good. 

The  reafons  and  propriety  of  the 
different  fteps  in  the  above  procefs 
will  be  belt  underftood  by  ftudying 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 
The  principle  of  mildnefs  in  all  al- 
kaline falts,  whether  f:xt  or  vola- 
tile, vegetable  or  foflil,  is  very  evi- 
dently fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid  : 
But  as  quicklime  has  a  greater  at- 
traftion  for  fixed  air  than  any  of  thefe 
falts,  fo  if  this  fubllance  be  prefented 
to  any  of  them,  they  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  fixed  air,  and  forth- 
with become  cauftlc.  This  is  what 
precifely  happens  In  the  above  pro- 
ceffes  (fee  Analysis  of  Vege- 
tables by  Fire, page  40.)  The 
propriety  of  clofely  ihuttingthevel-^ 
lels  through  almoft  every  ftepofthe 
operation,  isfufiiciently  obvious ;  viz. 
to  prevent  the  abforptlon  of  fixed 
air  from  the  atmofphere,  which 
might  defeat  our  intentions.  When 
only  a  piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel,  the  operation 
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is    much    more   tedious,     becaufe 
the   pores  of  the  cloth  are    foori 
blocked  up  with  the  wet  powdery 
matter.    To  prevent  this,  it  may- 
be convenient  to  place  above  the 
cloth  a  piece   of  fine   Fly's  wire- 
work  ;  but  as  metallic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method  ufed 
by  Dr  Black  is   the  moft  eligible. 
The    Doftor  firft    drops  a   rugged 
{lone   into   the   tube   of  the  fun- 
nel,   In  a  certain  place  of   which 
it  forms  Itfelf  a  firm  bed,  while  the 
inequalities  on  its  furface  afford  in- 
terftices  of  fuflicient  flze  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  filtring  liquor.    On  the 
tipper  furface  of  this  ftone  he  puts 
a  thin  layer  of  lint  or  clean  tow ; 
immediately    above    this,  but   not 
in   contaft    with  it,   he   drops   a 
itone  fimilar  to  the  former,  and  of  a 
fize  proportioned  to  the  fwell  in  the 
upper  part  ef  the  tube  of  the  funnel. 
The  interflices  between  this  fecond 
ftone  and  the  funnel  are  filled  up 
with  ftones  of  a  lefs  dimenflon,  and 
the  gradation  uniformly  continued 
till  pretty  fmall  fand  is  employed. 
Finally,  this  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  coarfer  fand  and  fmall  ftones  to 
fullaln  the  weight  of  the  matter,  and 
to  prevent  its  being  invifcated  In  the 
minute  Interftices  of  the  fine  fand. 
The  throat  of  the  funnel  being  thus 
built  up,  the  ftony  fabric  is  to  be 
freed  of  clay  and  other  adhering  im- 
purities, by  making  clean  water  pafs 
through  it  till  the  water  comes  clear 
and  tranfparent  from  the  extremity 
of  the  funnel.   It  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  contrivance  the  author  has,  as 
ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means  fhe 
•employs  to  depurate  watery  matters 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  it 
might  be  ufefuUy  applied  for  the  fil- 
tration of  various  other  fluids. 

It  is  a  very  neceffary  caution  to 
pour  the  water  gently  into  the  fun- 
nel ;  for  if  It  be  thrown  in  a  forcible 
ftreara,  a  quantity  of  the  powdery 


matter  will  be  wafhed  down,  and 
render  all  our  previous  labour  ufe- 
lefs.     That  part  of  the  ley  holding 
the  greateft  quantity  of  fait  in  folu- 
tion,  v/ill  no  doubt  be  heaviefl,  and 
will  confequently  fink  loweft  in  the 
vefTel :  the  agitation  of  the  ley  is 
therefore  neceffary,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  folution  of  uniform  flrength 
through  all  its  parts.    If  the  fait  has 
been  prevloufly  freed  of  oily  and  o- 
ther  inflammable  matters,   this  ley 
will  be  colourlefs  and  void  of  fmeU. 
If  the  quicklime  has  been  fo  effec- 
tually deprived  of  Its  own  fixed  air, 
as  to  be  able  to  abforb  the  whole  of 
that  In  the  alkali,  the  ley  will  make 
no  efFervefcence  with  acids,  being 
now  deprived  of  fixed  air,  to  the 
difcharge  of  which  by  acids  this  ap  • 
pearance  Is  to  be  afcrlbed  in  the  mild 
or  aerated  alkalies. 

The  cauftic  ley  is  therefore  to  be 
confidered  as  a  folution  of  pure  al- 
kali In  water.  See  article  Fixed 
Air,  page  6^. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  for 
the  fake  of  underllanding  the  whole 
of  the  theory  of  the  above  procefs, 
that  while  the  alkali  has  become 
cauftic,  from  being  deprived  of  fixed 
alr.by  the  quicklime,  the  lime  has  iu 
its  turn  become  mild  and  infolubl^ 
in  water  from  having  received  the 
fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  cauflic  ley,  under  various 
pompous  names,  has  been  mucl\  ufed 
as  a  lithontrlptlc  ;  but  its  fame  is 
now  beginning  to  decline.  In  aci- 
dities in  the  ftomach,  attended  with 
much  flatulence  and  laxity,  the  cau- 
ftic ley  Is  better  adapted  than  mild 
alkalies;  as  in  Its  union  with  the  acid 
matter  it  does  not  feparate  air. 
When  covered  with  mucilaginous 
matters,  it  may  be  fafely  taken  into 
the  ftomach  :  and  by  llimulating,  It 
coincides  with  the  other  Intentions 
of  cure  ;  by  fome  dyfpetic  patients 
it  hasbeenemployedwith  advantage. 
;  C  KALI 
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KALI  PURUM. 

Land. 
Pure  Kalu 
Take.of 

Water   of  pure   kali,   one    gal- 
lon. 
J!vaporate    It   to   drynefs  ;     after 
which  let  the  fait  raelt  on  tl)e  fire, 
and  pour  it  out. 

CAUSTICUM    COMMUNE 
ACERRIMUM. 

Edin. 
7heJlrongeJi  common  Caujftc. 

Take  of 
Califtic  ley,  what    quantity  yoH 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  it  in  a  very  clean  iron 
veffel  on  a  gentle  fire,  till,  on 
the  ebullition  ceafing,  the  faline 
matter '  gently  flows  like  oil, 
which  happens  before  the  vclTel 
becomes  red.  Pour  out  the  cau- 
ftic,  thus  liquefied  on  a  fmooth 
iron  plate  ;  let  it  be  divided  into 
fraall  pieces  before  it  hardens, 
whicli  are  to  be  kept  in  welU 
fliut  phials.     '     ■    ' 

These  preparations  may  be  con-: 
fidered  as  differing  in  no  elTential 
particular.  But  the  djrcftions  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  are  the 
moft  precife  and  diftinft. 
""  The  effeft  of  the  above  procefles 
is  firhply  to  difcharge  the  water  of 
the  folutjon,  whereby  the  caufticity 
of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrate4 
in  any  given  quantity.  Thefe  pre- 
iparations"  sre  faong  and  fudden 
cauftics.  The  cauftic  prepared  in 
this  way  has  an  inconvenience  of 
fceing  apt  to  liquefy  too  much  on 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  fo 
that  it  is  not  eafily  confined  within 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate  ;  and  indeed  the  fuddennefs 
©f  its  aftiori  depends  on  this  difpo- 
S'tion  to  liquefyo 


CALX  CUM  KALI  PURO. 

Lond. 
Lime  with  pure  Kali. 
Take  of 

Quick-lime,  five  pounds  and  fouij 

ounces  ; 
Water  of  pure  kali,  fixteen  pounds 
by  weight. 
Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to 
a  fourth  part  ;  then  Iprinkle  in 
the  lime,  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  affufion  of  water.  Keep  it 
in  a  veifel  clofe  flopped. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
MITIUS. 
Edinb. 
The  milder  common  Caujiic. 
Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 
Evaporate  in  an  iron  veffel  till  one- 
third  remains  ;  then  mix  with  it 
as  much  new-flaked  quicklime 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  confill- 
ence  of  pretty  folid  pap,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  veflel  clofely 
it  opt. 

These  preparations  do  not  effen- 
tially  differ  from  each  other,  while 
the  chief  difference  between  the  pre- 
fent  formula  and  that  which  ftood 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopixia  is  in  the  name.  It 
was  then'  fl.yled  the  cavjikum  com- 
mune acerrimum. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubfl.ance  renders  the  preparation 
lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  forego- 
ing, and  confequently  It  is  more  ea- 
fily confinable  within  the  intended 
limits,  but  proportionally  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep- 
ing or  of  flaking  the  lime  is,  that 
its  acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  a- 
bated, 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe 
preparations  gradually  refume  their 
power  of  effervefcence,  and  lofe  pro- 
)  pcrtlonally 
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jportlonally  the  additional  acti- 
vity which  the  quickUme  had  pro- 
duced in  them. 

NATRON  PRiEPARATUM. 

Land. 
Prepared  Natron- 

Take  of 

Barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  oae  gallon. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  wa- 
ter for  half  an  hour,  and  ftrain. 
Boil  the  part  which  remains  after 
{training  with  the  reft  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  ftrain.  Evaporate  the 
mixed  liquors  to  two  pints,  and 
fet  them  by  for  eight  days  ;  ftrain 
this  liquoi  again  ;  and,  after  due 
boiling,  fet  it  alide  to  cryftallize. 
DIffblve  the  cryftals  in  diftilled 
water ;  ftrain  the  folution,  boil^ 
and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

Th£  name  of  natron,  here  ufed 
by  the  London  college  for  the  fix- 
ed foflil  alkali,  has,  as  well  as  their 
name  for  the  vegetable  alkali,  been 
cbjedled  to.  And  though  they 
are  here  fapported  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  antients,  yet  perhaps 
they  would  have  done  better  in  fol- 
lowing the  beft  modern  chemifts  by 
employing  the  ttxviv  Jal Joda.  This 
article  differs  in  name  only  from  the 
following. 

SAL   ALKALINUS    FIXUS 
FOSSILIS  PURIFIGATUS, 

Edmh. 

Fixed  Fcjfil  Alkaline  Salt  purified. 
Take  of 

Afties  of  Spanilh  kali,  cornnionly 

called  foda  or  barilli,  as  much 

as  you  pleafe. 

Bruife  jthem  ;  then  boil  in  water  till 

ail  the  fait  be  diflblved.'    Strain 

this   thro'  paper,  and  evaporate 

in  an  iron  veffel,  fo  that  after  the 

liquor  has  cooled  the  fait  may  con 

Crete  into  cryftals. 


By  the  above  procefTes,  the  fofll! 
alkali  is  obtained  fufficiently  purr* 
being  much  more  difpofed  to  cry- 
ftallize than  the  vegetable  alkali  j 
the  admixture  of  tliis  laft,  objefted 
to  by  Dr  Lewis,  is  hereby  In  a  great 
Kieafure  prevented. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  procef- 
fes,  the  London  college  dire<5l  the 
ufe  of  diftilled  wa'ter,  as  being  fiee 
from  every  impregnation. 

The  natron,  or  foffii  alkali,  is 
found  lying  on  the  ground  in  the 
ifland  of  Teneriff,  and  fome  other 
countries.  The  native  produftions 
of  this  fait  feem  to  have  been  better 
known  to  the  antients  than  to  late 
naturalifts  ;  and  it  is,  with  good 
reafon,  fuppofcd  to  Be  the  nitre  o£ 
the  Bible,  How  far  the  native  na- 
tron may  fuperfede  artificial  means 
to  procure  it  from  mixed  bodies,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  witk 
certaiirty. 

The  foffii  alkali  is  not  Only  ai  con-'- 
ftituent  of  different  neutrals,  but  is 
alfo  fometimes  employed  as  a  medi= 
cine  by  itfe!:f.  And  In  its  purified 
fiate  it  has  been  by  fome  reckoned 
ufeful  in  affedtions  of  the  fcrophti?' 
lous  kind. 

AMMONIA  PR^PARATA. 

Lend. 
Prepared  Ammonia, 
Take  of 

Sal   ammoniac,    powdered,    out' 

pound  ;  , 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 
Mix  and  fublime. 

AQUA   AMMONIAoi 

Land. 
Water  of  Ammonia . 
Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,   one  pound  j 
rot-aih,  one  pound  and  a  half  j 
Water,  four  pints. 
Draw  off  two  pints,  by  diftillatloiisi 
with  a  flow  firCo 
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ALCALI  VOLATILE  ex 
SALE  AMMONIACO,  vul- 
go  SAL  AMMONIACU& 
VOLATILIS. 

Edinb. 

Volatile  alhall  from  fal  jimmomaCf 
coitimouly  called  Volatile  fal  Am- 
moniac. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Chalk,  very  pure  ar>d  dry,  two 
pounds ; 

Mix  them  well,  and  fublime  from 
a  retort  Into  a  refrigerated  recei- 
ver. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  AMMO. 
NIACL 

Edlnb., 
Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac. 
'  Take 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Purilied   vegetable   fixed   alkali, 

of  each  fixteen  ounces ; 
Water,  two  pounds. 
Having  mixed  the  falts,  and  put 
them  Into  a  glafs  retort,  pour  in 
the  water ;  then  diftil  to  drynefs 
with  a  fand-bath,  gradually  rai- 
fmg  the  heat. 

These  articles,  which  In  the 
lall  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia  were  iiylcd ^/piritus  etfalvo- 
latilis  falis  ammoniact,  were  then  di- 
reiled  to  be  prepared  In  the  fame 
nianner.  ' 

Sal  ammoniac  Is  a  neutral  fait, 
-compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and  ma- 
rine acid.  In  thefe  procefFes  the  a- 
cid  is  ablorbed  by  the  fixt  alkali  or 
chalk  ;  and  the  volatile  alkali  is  of 
eourfc  fet  at  liberty. 

The  volatile  alkali  Is,  however, 
in  its  mild  ftate,  being  combined 
v/ith  the  fixed  air,  or  difcharged 
f^om  the  fixed  alkali  or  chalk  on 
their  uniting  with  the  muriatic  a» 
<sid. 

The  fixt:  alkali  begins  to  a£l  on 
■   i^e  fal  ammoniac,  and  extricates  a 


pungent  urinous  odor  as  foon  as 
they  are  mixed.  Hence  It  is  moft 
convenient  not  to  mix  them  till  put 
into  the  dlftlUing  veffel :  the  two 
falts  may  be  diffolved  feparately  in 
water,  the  folutlons  poured  into  a 
retort,  and  a  receiver  Immediately 
fitted  on.  An  equal  weight  of  the 
fixt  fait  Is  fully,  perhaps  more  than 
fufficlent,  to  extricate  all  the  vola- 
tile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft  on 
the  fal  ammoniac  till  a  confiderable 
heat  be  applied.     Hence  they  may 
be  without  inconvenience,  and  in- 
deed ought  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
together  before  they  are  put  into 
the  retort.    The  furface  of  the  mix- 
ture may  be  covered  with  a  little 
more  powdered  chalk,   to  prevent 
fuch  particles  of  the  fal  ammoniac 
as  may  happen   to  lie  uppermoft 
from  fubllming  unchanged.     Tho' 
the  fire  mull  here  be  much  greater 
than  when  fixt  alkaline  fait  Is  ufed, 
it  muil  not  be  ftrong,  nor  fuddenly 
ralfed ;  for  if  It  be,  a  part  of  the 
chalk  (though  of  itfelf  not  capable 
of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with 
the  volatile  fait.  M.  du  Hamel  ex- 
perienced the  juftnefs  of  this  obfer- 
vation  :  He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  ^ 
for  the  year  1735,  that  he  frequeat- 
ly  found  his    volatile    fait,    when 
a  very  llrong  fire  was   ufed  in  the 
fublimation,      amount     to     more, 
fometimes    by   a    half,     than    the 
weight  of  the  crude  fal  ammoniac 
employed :     and,      although     not 
three  fourths  of  this  concrete    are 
pure    volatile   fait,    yet    the    fixt 
earthy    matter,    when  once   vola- 
tilized by  the  alkali,  arofe  along 
with  it  again   on   the  gentleft  re- 
fublimatlon,    diffolved  with   it   in 
water,  and  exhaled  with  it  io  the 
air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fubllmed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it  may 
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be  taken  ofF,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charged  with  freih  materials. 
This  procefs  may  be  repeated  till 
the  recipient  appears  lined  with  vo- 
latile fait  to  a  confiderable  thick- 
nefsj  the  veflel  muft  then  be  bro- 
ken, in  order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  are  the  pureft  of  all  the 
medicines  of  this  kind.  They  ^re 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious  than 
thofe  produced  direftly  from  animal 
fubftances,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  thefubjeft,and 
receive  from  thence  fome  degree  of 
a  faponaceous  quality.  Thefe  laft 
may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree 
©f  purity,  by  combining  them  with 
P.cids  into  amtnoniacal  falts;  and  af- 
terwards recovering  the  volatile  al- 
kali from  thefe  compounds  by  the 
procefles  above  direded. 

The  matter  which  remains  in  the 
retort  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the  volatile 
fal  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confift  of 
marine  acid  united  with  the  fixt  al- 
kali or  chalk  employed.  When  fixt 
alkaUne  fait  has  been  ufed  as  the  in- 
termedium, the  refiduum,  or  ca^ut 
mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on 
folution  and  cryftallifation,  a  fait 
exaftly  fimilar  to  the  fp'tritus  falls 
marini  coagulatus  afterwards  defcri- 
bed  :  and  hence  wc  may  judge  of 
the  extraordinary  virtues  formerly 
attributed  to  this  fait,  under  the 
names  of  fal  antihyflericum,  ant'thy- 
pochonclrlacum,  fehrifugumy  digejl'i' 
cum  Sylini^  iffc. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vola- 
tile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 
as  an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a 
moiit  air,  runs  into  a  pungent  li- 
quor, which  proves  nearly  the  fame 
with  a  folution  ot  chalk  made  di- 
re6tly  in  the  marine  acid ;  it  is 
called  by  fome  oleum  cnta,  oil  of 
chalk.  If  calcined  fhelis,  or  o- 
ther  animal  limes,  be  mingled  with 
fal  amuioniacy  a  mafs  will  be  ob- 


tained, which  llkewife  deliquefces 
in  the  air,  and  forms  a  liquor  of  the 

fame  kind. 

AQUA  AMMONITE  VVRJE,. 

LQTid, 

Water  of  pure  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  | 
Quicklime,  two  pounds  j 
Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the 
water.  Let  them  fland  together 
an  hour;  then  add  the  £al  ammo- 
niac and  the  other  fix  pints  of 
water  boiling,  and  immediately 
cover  the  veflel.  Pour  out  the  li- 
quor Vvfhen  cold,  and  diftil  off 
with  a  flow  fire  one  pint. 

ALCALI  VOLATILE  CAU- 
STICUM,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 
SALIS  AMMONIACI  cum 
CALCE  VIVA. 

Edinb. 
Caufi'ic  liclatik    uilialiy   commonly 
caWtd  fpirit  offal  ammoniac  with 
quicklime. 
Take  of 

Qiiicklime,     frefh    burnt,    two 

pounds ; 
Water,  one  pound. 
Having  put  the  water  into  an  iron 
or    ftone-ware  vefTel,    add     the 
quicklime,  previoully  beat ;  cover 
the  veflel  for  twenty-four  hours; 
when   the  lime  has   fallen  into 
a    fine    powder,     put     it     into 
the  retort.      Then  add  Hxteen 
ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter; and,  ftiutting  the  mouth  of 
the   retort,   mix    them  together 
by  agitation.     Lallly,  diftU  into 
a   refrigerated   receiver,  with  n 
very  gentle  heat,  fo  that  the  ope- 
rator can  eafily  bear  the  heat  of 
the  retort  applied  to  his  hands  ; 
twenty  ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be 
drawn  off.      In  this   diftillation 
the  veflcls  ars  to  be  fo  luted  as 
thoroughly 
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thoroughly  to  exclude  the  va- 
pours which  are  very  penetrating. 
After  the  dillillation,  however, 
they  are  to  be  opened,  awd  the 
alkali  poured  out  before  the  retort 
hath  altogether  cooled. 

The  theory  of  this  procefs  is 
precifely  the  fame  with  that  direc- 
ted for  the  preparation  of  lixivium 
canjiicum.  The  effect  of  the  quick- 
lime on  the  fal  ammoniac,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  chalk  and 
lixt  alkali  in  the  foregoing  procefs. 
Immediately  on  mixture,  a  very  pe 
netrating  vapour  exhales ;  and  in 
diftillation  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
fait  arifes  in  a  liquid  fonn ;  no  part 
of  it  appearing  in  a  concrete  ftate, 
how  gently  foever  the  liquor  be  re- 
diftilled.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte;  and,  like  fist  al- 
kalies rendered  cauftic  by  the  fame 
intermedium,  it  raifes  no  effer- 
vefcence  on  mixture  with  acids. 
The  whole  of  the  phenomena  are 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  abforption  of 
fixed  air  from  the  alkali  by  means 
of  the  quicklime  ;  and  from  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  aerial  acid,  the 
volatile  alkali  is  brought  to  a  cau- 
Itic  ftate. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acri- 
monious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  been  chiefly  employed  for 
fmelling  to  in  faint ings,  &c.  tho' 
when  properly  diluted,  it  may  be 
given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is 
a  powerful  menttruum  for  fome  ve- 
getable fubllance3,as  Peruviaabark, 
from  which  the  other  fpirits  extract 
little.  It  is  alfo  moll  convenient 
for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  oils 
mifcible  with  water  ;  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  what  is  called  in  ex- 
temporaneous practice  the  oily  mix- 
ture. 

Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of 
this  with  the  of&cinal  fpirits  both  of 
fal    ammoniac    and  of   hartflborn ; 


which  thus  become  more  pungent^ 
fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  without 
aiiy  danger  of  the  difcovery  from 
the  tafte  or  fmell.  This  abufe  would 
be  prevented,  if  what  has  been  for- 
merly laid  down  as  a  mark  of  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  fpirits  (fome  of 
tifie  volatile  fait  remaining  undiffbl- 
ved  in  them)  were  attended  tOc 
It  may  be  dctefled  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpefted  fpirit  about 
one-fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine:  which,  if 
the  volatile  fpirit  be  genuine,  will 
precipitate  a  part  of  its  volatile 
fait,  but  oceafions  no  vifible  fepa- 
ration  or  change  in  the  cauftic  fpi- 
rit, or  in  thofe  which  are  fophifti- 
cated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftituted  for  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  a  folution  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofitcs  a  faline  matter  on 
the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
the  genuine  fpirit;  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  diftingnifhed, 
by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated 
uot  being  a  volatile  alkaline,  but  a 
fixt  neutral  fait.  The  abufe  may  be 
more  readily  deted'ted  by  a  drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver  in  a- 
quafortis,  which  will  produce  no 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
true  fpirit,  but  will  render  thecou^- 
terfeit  turbid  and  milky. 

LIQUOR  VOLATILIS,  SAL, 
ET  OLEUM  CORNU  CER=. 
VI. 

Lond. 
The  volatile  Liquor^  Salt,  and  Oil,  of 

Hartjhornt 
Take  of 

Hartftiorn,  ten  pounds. 
Diftil  with  a  fire  gradually  increa- 
fed.     A  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 
oil,  will  afcend. 
The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated, dif- 
til the  liquor  three  times. 

T* 
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To  the  fait  add  an  equal  weight  of 
prepared  chalk,  and  fubllme 
thrice,  or  till  it  become  white. 

The  fame  volatile  liquors,  fait,  and 
oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 
parts  (except  the  fat)  of  all  kinds 
of  animals. 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  from 
hartfliorn,  whether  in  a  folid  or  fluid 
ftate,  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
that  obtained  from  fal  ammoniac. 
And  as  that  procefs  is  the  eafiefl, 
the  Edinburgh  college  have  entirely 
rejefted  the  prefent.  While,  how- 
ever, the  names  of  fpirit  and  fait  of 
hartfhorn  are  (lill  in  daily  ufe,  am- 
monia, or  the  volatile  alkali,  is  ftill 
prepared  from  bones  and  other  ani- 
mal fubftances  by  feveral  very  ex- 
tenfive  traders.' 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  diflillation  of 
hartfhorn,  with  earthen  heads  al- 
moft  like  thofe  of  the  common  flill ; 
for  receivers,  they  ufe  a  couple  of 
oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
luted  together  ;  the  pipe  that  comes 
from  the  head  enters  the  lovver- 
moft  jar  through  a  hole  made  on 
purpofe  in  its  bottom.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fubje6t  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cuftomary  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  for  feveral  days 
fucceffively  ;  only  unluting  the  head 
occalionally  to  put  in  frefh  materi- 
als. 

When  only  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a  common 
iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed 
in  fand  furnaces,  may  be  employ- 
ed ;  an  iron  head  being  fitted  to  it 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and 
a  glafs,  or  rather  tin  adopter,  in- 
ferted  between  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  diftilling  vefTel  being  char- 
ged with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a  mode- 
rate fire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly 
increafed,  and  raifed  at  length  al- 
moft   to  the   utmofl  degree.      At 


firft  a  watery  liquor  arlfes  ;  tb: 
quantity  of  which  will  be  fmaller 
or  greater  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry  :  this  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  fait  and  oil :  the  fatt 
at  firft  diffolves  as  it  comes  over  iii 
the  phlegm,  and  thus  forms  what 
is  called  ^iW/.  When  the  phlegm 
is  faturated,  the  remainder  of  the 
fait  concretes  in  a  folid  form  to  the 
fides  of  the  recipient.  If  it  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait 
folid  and  undiiTolved,  the  phlegm 
fliould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the 
fait  begins  to  arife,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  appearance  of  white 
fumes :  and  that  this  may  be  done 
the  more  corrimodioufly,  the  recei- 
ver ihould  b*;  left  unliited,  till  this 
firft  part  of  the  procefs  be  finifhed. 
The  white  vapours  which  now  arife, 
fometimes  come  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, as  to  throw  off  or  burft  the 
receiver  ;  to  prevent  this  accident, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  fmall  hole 
in  the  luting  ;  which  may  be  occa- 
fionally  ftopt  with  a  wooden  peg,  or 
opened  as  the  operator  fliall  find 
proper.  After  the  fait  has  all  a- 
rifen,  a  thick  dark-coloured  oil 
comes  over  :  the  procefs  is  now  to 
be  difcontinued  ;  and  the  vefiels, 
when  grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  pour- 
ed out  of  the  receiver,  the  fait  which 
remains  adhering  to  its  fides  is  to 
be  wafhed  out  with  a  little  water, 
and  added  to  the.  reft.  It  is  con- 
venient to  let  the  whole  ftand  for  a 
few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the 
better  difengage  itfelf  from  the  li- 
quor, fo  as  to  be  firft  feparated  by 
a  funnel,  and  afterwards  more  per- 
fedlly  by  filtration  through  wet 
paper.  The  fait  and  fpirits  are  then 
to  be  faither  purified  as  above  di- 
rected. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfliorn  met  with 

in  the  ftiops  is  extremely  precarious 

in  point  of  ftrength  ;   the  quantity 

of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which  its 

efficacy 
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efficacy  depends)  varying  accord- 
ing as  the  diftillation  in  reftifying 
it  is  continued  for  a  longer  or  flierter 
time.  If  after  the  volatile  fait  has 
arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or 
watery  part  be  driven  over  as  isjuft 
fufficient  to  diffolve  it,  the  fpirit 
will  be  fully  faturated,  and  as  llrong 
as  it  can  be  made.  If  the  procefs 
be  not  at  this  inftant  flopped,  the 
phlegm,  continuing  to  arife,  mull 
render  the  fpirit  continually  weaker 
and  weaker.  'The  diftillation  there- 
fore ouglit  to  be  difcontinued  at 
this  period ;  or  rather  while  fomc 
of  the  fait  Hill  remains  undiilblved  : 
the  fpirit  will  thus  prove  always  e- 
qual,  and  the  buyer  be  furnifiied 
with  a  certain  criterion  of  its 
flrength.  Very  few  have  taken  any 
notice  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 
convenience of  thefe  kinds  of  fpi- 
rits  ;  and  the  remedy  is  firft  hinted 
at  in  the  Pharaiacopceia  Reformata. 
The  purity  of  the  fpirit  is  eafily  de- 
termined from  its  clearnefs  and 
grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits,  agree 
in  many  refpefts,  with  hxt  alkalies, 
and  their  folutions  or  leys  :  as  in 
changing  the  colour  of  blue  flowers 
to  a  green ;  efFervefcing,when  in  their 
mild  ftate,  with  and  neutralizing  a- 
cids  ;  liquefying  the  animal  juices  ; 
and  corroding  the  flefhy  parts,  fo  as 
when  applied  to  the  fkin,  and  pre- 
vented from  exhaling  by  a  proper 
covering,  to  acEl  as  cauftics  ;  diffol- 
ving  oils  and  fulphur,  though  lefd 
readily  than  the  fixed  alkalies,  on 
account,  probably,  of  their  not 
being  able  to  bear  any  confiderable 
heat,  by  which  their  aflivity  might 
be  promoted.  Their  principal  dif- 
ference from  the  other  alkalies 
feems  to  confifl  in  their  volatility  : 
they  exhale  or  emit  pungent  va- 
pours in  the  coldeft  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere  j  and  by  their  ftimulating 


fmell  they  prove  ferviceable  in  lan- 
guors and  faintings.  Taken  inter- 
nally, they  difcover  a  greater  colli- 
quating  as  well  as  ftimulating  pow- 
er ;  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein, 
after  their  ufe  has  been  continued 
for  fome  time,  is  fald  to  be  remark- 
rably  more  fluid  than  before  ;  they 
are  like  wife  more  difpofed  to  ope- 
rate by  perfpiration,  and  to  aft  on 
the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are  par- 
ticularly ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes  j 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  and  in  the  languors,  head- 
achs,  inflations  of  the  ftomach,  fla- 
tulent colics,  and  other  fymptoms 
which  attend  them  ;  they  arc  gene- 
rally found  more  ferviceable  to  aged 
perfons,  and  in  phlegmatic  habits, 
than  in  the  oppolite  circumftances. 
In  fome  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  low  kind,  accompanied  with  3 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a  redun- 
dance of  phlegm,  they  are  of  great 
utility  ;  railing  the  vis  vitas,  and 
exciting  a  falutary  diaphorefis  ;  but 
inputrid  fevers, fcurvies, and  where- 
ever  the  mafs  of  blood  is  thin  and 
acrimonious,  their  ufe  is  ambiguous. 
As  they  are  more  powerful  than  the 
fixt,  in  liquefying  tenacious  hu- 
mours ;  fo  they  prove  more  hurt- 
ful, where  the  fluids  are  already  in 
a  coUiquated  ftate.  In  vernal  in- 
tcrmittents,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  flow  kind,  they  are  often  the 
moft  efficacious  remedy.  Dr  Bif- 
fet  obferves,  in  his  eflay  on  the 
Medical  Conftitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  though  many  cafes  occur 
which  will  yield  to  no  other  medi- 
cine than  the  bark,  yet  he  has  met 
with  many  whicliwere  onlyfupprefs- 
ed  from  time  to  time  by  the  bark, 
but  were  completely  cured  by  alka- 
line fpirits :  He  tells  us,  that  thefe 
fplrits  will  often  carry  off  vernal  in- 
termittents,  without  any  previous 
evacuation  :  but  that  they  are  gene- 
rally more  effeftual,  if  a  purge  be 
■premifed ;  and  In  plethoric  or  in. 
flamma» 
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flammatory  cafes,  or  where  the  fe- 
ver perfonates  a  remittent,  venefec- 
tion  is  neceflary. 

Thefe  falts  are  moft  commodiouf- 
ly  taken  in  a  liquid  form,  largely 
diluted;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus, 
which  fliould  be  made  up  only  as  it 
is  wantedt  The  dofe  is  from  a  grain 
or  two  to  ten  or  twtlve.  Ten  drops 
of  a  well  made  fpirit,  or  faturated 
folution,  are  reckoned  to  contain 
about  a  grain  of  the  fait.  In  in- 
tcrmittents,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  the  fpirit  aie  given  in  a  tea-cup- 
iul  of  cold  fpring  water,  and  re- 
peated five  or  fix  times  in  each  in- 
termiffiou. 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  pre- 
pared from  different  animal  fubflan- 
ces,  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of 
producing  different    efre<S:s  on  the 
human  body,  and  to  receive  fpecific 
virtues  from  the  fubjedl.     The  fait 
of  vipers  has  been  eileemed  particu- 
larly  ferviceable  in  diforders  occa- 
fioned  by  the  bite  of  that  animal ; 
and  a  fait   drawn   from  the  human 
ikull,  in  difefifes  of  the  head.       But 
modern  practice  acknowledges   no 
fuch  diffeient  effefts  from  thefe  pre- 
parations;    and  chemical    experi- 
ments  have    fnewn  their   identity. 
There   is,  indeed,  when   not  fuffi- 
ciently  purified,  a  very  perceptible 
difference  in  the  fmell,  talte,  degree 
of  pungency,  and  volatility  of  thefe 
falts  ;  and  in  this  Hate  their  medi- 
cinal   virtues   vary  confiderably  e- 
uough  to  deferve  notice  :  but  this 
difference  they  have  in  common,  ac- 
cording as  they   ate    more    or  lefs 
loaded   with  oil^  not  as    they  are 
produced  from  this  or  that  animal 
fubftance.     As  firfl  diftilled,  they 
may    be   looked    on   as  a  kind  of 
volatile    foap,  in  which  the  oil  is 
the   prevailing   principle ;    in    this 
iiate   they  have  much    lefs  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency than  virhen  they  h?.ve  under- 
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gone  repeated  diflillations,  and  fuch 
other  operations  as  difengage  the 
oil  from  the  fait;  for  by  thefe 
means  they  lofe  their  faponaceous 
quality,  and  acquiring  greater  de- 
grees of  acrimony,  become  medi- 
cines of  a  different  clafs.  Thefe 
preparations  therefore  do  not  differ 
near  fo  much  from  each  other,  as 
they  do  from  themfelves  in  diffe=> 
rent  flates  of  purity.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  when  we  confi- 
der  them  as  loaded  with  oil,  the  vir= 
tues  of  a  diftilled  animal  oil  itfelf 
are  likewife  to  be  brought  into  the 
account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firfl  diftilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offenfive,  c'f  an  ex- 
tremely heating  quality,  and  of  fuch 
activity,  that,  according  to  Hoff- 
man's account,  half  a  drop  difTolved 
in  a  dram  of  fpirit  of  wine,  is  fuffi- 
cieiit  to  raife  a  copious  fweat.  By 
i-epeated  rectifications,  they  lofe 
their  offenfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  become  mild  in  their  medicinal 
operation.  The  feftified  oils  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops,  and  are  faid  to  be 
anodyne  and  antifpafmodic,  topro<» 
cure  a  calm  fieep  and  gentle  fweat, 
without  heating  or  agitating  the 
body,  as  has  been  obfetved  in  treat- 
ing of  the  oleum  animale.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  falts 
and  fpirits-  miift  differ,  not  only 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
they  contain,  but  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  oil  itfelf  in  its  diffe- 
rent ftates. 

The  volatile  fait  arid  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  are  of  a  brown  co- 
lourj  and  a  very  offenfive  fmell  :  by 
repeated  rectification,  as  dircfted  int 
the  procelTes  above  fet  down,  they 
lofe  great  part  of  the  oil,  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fixlt  be- 
comes [white,  the  fpirit  limpid  as 
water,  and  of  a  grateful  odour  ;  and 
this  is  the  mark  of  fulScicnt  redifi- 
cation.  ■» 
P  It 
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It  has  been  objefted  to  the  re- 
peated rectification  of  thefc  prepa- 
rations, that,  by  feparating  the  oil, 
it  renders  them  fimilar  to  the  pure 
fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier 
rate.  But  the  intention  is  not  to 
purify  them  wholly  from  the  oil, 
but  to  feparate  the  grofief  part, 
and  to  fubtilize  the  relt,  fo  as  to 
bring  it  towards  the  fame  llatc  as 
when  the  oil  is  reftified  by  itfelf. 
Tiie  reilitic'ation  of  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn,  has  been  repeated  twenty 
times  fucceffively,  and  found  ftill 
to  participate  of  oil,  but  of  an  oil 
very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  firil  diitillation. 

The  rectified  oils,  in  long-keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The  falts 
and  fpirits  alfo,  however  carefully 
reftified,  fuffer  in  length  of  time 
the  fame  change;  refuming  their 
original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmell; 
a  proof  that  the  redlification  is  far 
from  having  divefted  them  of  oil. 
Any  intentions,  however,  which 
they  are  thus  capable  ofanfwering, 
may  be  as  effeftually  'accompli Ihed 
by  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  alkali 
with  the  oleum  animale,  in  its  rec- 
tined  ilate,  to  any  extent  that  may 
fee  thought  ueceffary. 

KALI  VITRIOLATUM 

Lond. 
Vuflolated  Kali. 
Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the 
difhillation  of  the  nicrous  acid, 
two  pounds. 
DillUkd  v.ater,  two  gallons. 
Burn  out  the  fuperfiuous  acid,  with 
a  lirong  lire,  in  an   open  vcilcl : 
then  boil  it  a  little  while  in  the 
Vy-ater:  ftrain,  and  fet  the  liquor 
«  Slide  to  cryflallise. 

The  fait  thus  formed,  is  the  fame 

.  with  the  vitriolatcd  tartar  of  the 
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copceiaj  but  it  is  now  prepared  in  a 
cheaper  and  eafier  manner,  at  leaft 
for  thofe  who  diftil  the  nitrous  a= 
cid.  In  both  ways  a  neutral  is 
formed,  confifling  of  the  fixed  ve- 
getable alkali,  united  to  the  vitrio- 
lic acid.  But  a  fimilar  compound 
may  alfo  be  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing procefs  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

ALKALI  FIXUM  VEGETA- 
BILE  VITRIOLATUM, 
vulgo  TARTARUM  VITRI. 
OLATUM. 

Edinl. 

Vit'rlolated  Jixed  vegetable  j^JkaBf 
commonly  called  Vitriolated  Tat' 
tar. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe. 

Put  it  into  a  capacious  glafs  vefTel, 
and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 
purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight 
of  water,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  thoroughly  to  neutralize 
the  acid.  The  effervefcence  be« 
ing  finifhed,  ftrain  the  liquor 
through  paper  ;  and  after  proper 
evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to  cry- 
ftallize. 

The  operator  ought  to  take  care 
that  the  vapour  feparated  during 
the  eff"ervefcence  firall  not  be  appli- 
ed to  his  nollrils  ;  as  fixed  air,  when 
applied  to  the  olfaAory  nerves,  is 
highly  deleterious  to  life. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leafk  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
College,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  alkaline :  by  the  con- 
verfe  procedure  now  received,  it 
is  obvioufly  more  eafy  to  fecure  a- 
gair.ft  a  redundance  of  acidity;  and 
iot  the  ^eater  certainty  in  this- 
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point,  k  may  be  expedient,  as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs,  to  drop  in  a 
litle  more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than 
the  ceflation  of  the  effervefcence 
feems  to  require, 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  fame 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  was  direc- 
ted to  be  diluted  only  with  its  e- 
qual  weight  of  water,  and  the  al- 
kali with  that  quantity  of  water 
which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing 
from  the  atmofphere.  By  that  im- 
perfeftion  there  was  not  water  e- 
nough  to  keep  the  vitriolated  tart^ 
diffolved  ;  on  which  account,  as  fall 
as  the  alkali  was  neutralized  by  the 
acid,  a  great  part  fell  to  the  bottom 
in  a  powdery  form.  In  order  to 
obtain  perfect  and  well  formed  cry- 
ftals,  the  liquor  fhould  not  be  fet  in 
the  cold,  but  continued  in  mo- 
derate heat,  fuch  as  the  hand  can 
Scarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may 
flovvly  evaporate. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa- 
ter, and  ilrongly  attradl  moifture, 
even  from  the  air,  yet  the  neutral 
refulting  from  the  combination  of 
thefe  two,  vitriolated  tartar,  is  one 
of  the  falts  moft  difficult  of  folu- 
tion,  very  little  of  it  being  taken  up 
by  cold  water. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes, 
^9  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  is  an 
ijfeful  aperient ;  in  large  ones,  as 
four  or  five  drams,  a  mild  cathartic, 
which  does  not  pafs  off  fo  haftily  as 
tJje  fal  catharticus  amarusy  or  fal 
Clauberi,  and  feems  to  extend  its 
aftion  further.  The  wholefale  deal- 
ers in  medicines  have  comonly  fub- 
ftitutedfor  it  an  article  otherwife  al- 
mofl  ufelefs  in  their  fhops,  the  re- 
fjduura  of  Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre. 
This  may  be  looked  on  as  a  venial 
fraud,  if  the  fpirit  has  been  prepa- 
red as  formerly  diredled,  and  the 
yefiduum  diffolved  and  cryftallized  : 
but  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  if  the 
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vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an 
over  proportion,  and  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  employed  without  cryftalliza- 
tion  ;  the  fait  in  this  cafe,  inltead 
of  a  mild  neutral  one,  of  a  mode- 
rately bitter  tatte,  proving  highly 
acid.  The  purchafer  ought  there- 
fore to  infift  on  the  fait  bei:ig  in 
a  cryftalline  form.  The  cryftals 
when  perfeft,  are  oblong,  with  fix 
fiat  fides,  and  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a  fix-fided  pyramid  :  lorn? 
appear  compofed  of  two  pyramids 
joined  tdgether  by  the  bafes  ;  and 
many,  in  the  moft  perfeft  cryftalli- 
zatlons  I  have  feen,  are  very  irre- 
gular. They  decrepitate  in  the  fire, 
'  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fea-falt,  for 
which  they  have  fometimes  been 
miilaken. 

SAL    POLYCHRESTUS. 

Edin. 
Salt  of  many  virtues. 

Take 

Nitre  in  pov/der. 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  in- 
jeft  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot 
crucible:  the  deflagration  being 
over,  let  the  fait  cool,  after  which 
it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a  glafs  veffel 
well  fiiut.  The  fait  may  be  pu- 
rified by  diffolving  it  in  warm, 
water,  filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhaling  it  to  drynefs  j  or  bycry- 
ftallization. 

This  is  another  methoid  of  uni- 
ting the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fist  alkali.  Both  the 
nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  decora- 
pounded  in  the  operation  :  the  acid 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  fulphut,  detonate 
together,  and  are  di^flipated  ;  while 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  if  no  other 
than  the  vitriolic  acid)  remains 
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combined  with  the  alkaline  bafis  of 
the  nitre.  The  fhops,  accordingly, 
have  fubftituted  the  foregoing  pre- 
paration for  the  fal  ppchyreft. 

NATRON  VITRIOLATUM, 

Lend. 
Vitriolaied  Natr-Qn. 
"Take  of 

The  fait  which  ren:^ains  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  muriatic  a- 
cid,  two  pounds  ; 
Diililled  water,  two  pints  and  an 
half. 
!^urn  out  the  fuperfiuous  acid  with 
A    a  ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  velfd  ; 
then  boil  it  for  a  little  in  the  wa- 
ter :  ftrain  the  folution,  and  fet  it 
by  to  cryflallize. 

SODA  VITRIOLATA,    vulgo 

SAL  CATHARTICUS 

GLAUBERI. 

E(Jin> 

yUrlolated  Soda,  commonly  called 
Cathartigfalt  of  Glauber. 

Diflblve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  :  filtre 
the  folution,  and  cryftalHzc  the 
fait. 

The  direflions  given  for  the 
preparation  of  this  fait,  long  known 
by  the  name  of  Sal  fiirabile  Glau- 
beri,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  of  both  colleges 
but  thofe  of  the  London  college 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  being  mofl 
accurate  aad  explicit. 

In  a  former  edition  of  the  E 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  it  was  or- 
<lered,  that  if  the  cryilals  (obtained 
as  above)  proved  too  fharp,  they 
{hould  be  again  dilfolved  in  water, 
and  the  filtred  lic[uor  evaporated  to 
fuch  a  pitch  only  as  may  difpofe 
the  fait  to  cryftallize.  But  there 
is  no  great  danger  of  the  cryftals 
proving  too  fharp,  even  when  the 
fpirit  of  fait  is  msde  with  the  lar- 


geft  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  di= 
refted  under  that  procefs.  The  li- 
quor which  remains  after  the  cry- 
ftallisation  is  indeed  very  acid  ;  an4 
with  regard  to  this  preparation,  it 
is  convenient  it  ihould  be  fo  ;  for 
otherwife  the  cryftals  will  be  very 
fmall,  and  likewife  in  a  fmall  quan-  . 
tity.  Where  a  fufficient  proportion 
of  oil  of  vitriol  has  not  been  em- 
ployed in  the  diftillation  of  the  fpi- 
rit, it  is  necefiary  to  add  fome  to 
the  liquor,  in  order  to  promote  the 
cryftallization  of  the  fait. 

The  title  offal  catharticus,  which 
this  fait  has  often  had,  expreffcs  its 
medical  viitues.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it: 
proves  a  mild  and  ufeful  purgative  ; 
and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  dilu- 
ted, a  ferviceable  aperient  and  diu- 
retic. 1  he  fhops  frequently  fubfti- 
tnte  for  it  theyi?/  catharticus  amarus^ 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality^ 
but  fomewhat  more  unpleafant, 
and,  as  is  fald,  lefn  mild  in  opera- 
tion. They  are  very  eafily  diftln= 
gnifhable  from  each  other,  by  thi^ 
effeft  of  alkaline  falts  upon  folu- 
tions  of  them.  The  folutions  of 
Glauber's  fnlt  fuffer  no  vifible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
bails  being  a  true  i'nt  alkali :  but 
the  folution  of  the  [a1  catharticus 
amarus  grows  inflanlly  white  and 
turbid,  its  bafis,  which  is  an  earthy 
being  extricated .  copionlly  by  th;' 
alkaline  fait. 

NITRUM  PURIFICATUM. 
Lond. 
Purified  N'Urs= 
Take  of    .'  /• 

Nitre,  two  pounds, 
Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  be 
diffolved  ;  ftrain  tlie  folution,  and 
fet  it  afjde  to  crylbllizc. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a 
•   confiderable    portion     of    fea-faJtj 

whicU 
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which  in  this  procefs  is  feparated, 
the  fea-fnlt  remaining  difiblved  after 
the  greateft  part  of  the  nitre  has  cry- 
ftallized.  The  cryftals  which  fhoot 
after  the  firfl  evaporation  are  large, 
regular,  and  pure  :  but  when  the  re- 
maining hquor  is  further  evapora- 
ted, and  this  repeated  a  fecond  or 
third  time,  the  cryftals  prove  at 
length  fmall,  imperfedl,  and  tipt 
with  little  cubical  cryftals  of  fca  fait. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate 
therein  it  is  firft  extracted  from  the 
earths  impregnated  with  it,  is  treat- 
ed in  this  manner  :  there  remains  at 
laft  a  liquor,  called  mother-ley 
which  will  no  longer  afford  any 
cryftals.  This  appears  to  partici- 
pate of  the  nitrous  and  marine  a- 
cids,  and  to  contain  an  earthy  mat- 
ter diftblved  by  thofe  acids.  On 
adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  ea"rth  is 
precipitated  ;  and  when  throughly 
wafhed  with  water,  proves  infipid. 
If  the  liquor  be  evaported  to  dry- 
nefs,  abitterifh  fallne  matter  is  left ; 
which  being  ftrongly  calcined  in  a 
crucible,  parts  with  the  acids,  and 
becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  in- 
fipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  as 
an  excellent  purgative,  in  the  dofe 
of  a  dram  or  two  ;  and,  in  fmaller 
dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hypochon- 
driacal and  other  diforders.  This 
medicine  was  for  fome  time  kept  a 
great  fecret,  under  the  name  of 
Magmjia  alba,  Nitroits  panacea. 
Count  P  alma's  powder,  lipoherealbo 
Romano,  Poudre  de  SentlneUi,  &c.till 
Lancifi  made  it  public  in  his  notes 
on  the  Metallotbeca  VaUcana.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  this  earth  is 
no  other  than  a  portion  of  the  lime 
commonly  added  in  the  elixation  of 
nitre  at  the  European  nitre- works: 
but  though  the  fpeclmens  of  mag- 
neha  examined  by  Neumann,  and 
fome  of  that  which  has  lately  been 
brought  hither  from  abroad,  gave 
plain  marks  of  a  calcareous  nature  ; 


yet  the  true  magnefia  rnufl  be  an 
earth  of  a  different  kind,  calcareous 
earths  being  rather  aftringent  than 
purgative.  The  earthy  bafis  of  the 
fal  catharticus  amqrus  is  found  to 
have  the  properties  afcribed  to  the 
true  magneiia  of  nitre,  and  appears 
to  be  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  earth: 
from  that  fait  therefore  this  medi- 
cine is  now  prepared,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter.  The  magnefia  alba  dif- 
fers from  calcareous  earths,  in  ha- 
ving a  lefs  powerful  attraftion  for 
fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  cau- 
ftlc  by  calcination. 

KALI  ACETx^TUM. 

Lond. 

Acetated  Kail. 

Take  of 

Kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a  How  fire,  in  four  or 
five  times  its  quantity  of  diliil 
led  vinegar;  the  effervefcence 
ceafing,  let  there  be  added,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  more  diftilled  vmc. 
gar,  until  the  laft  vinegar  being 
nearly  evaporated,  the  ad»ItIou 
of  frefli  will  excite  no  eiTer^-el- 
cence,  which  will  happen  when 
about  twenty  pounds  of  diftilled 
vinegar  are  coniumed;  afrer- 
wards  let  it  be  dried  flowly.  An 
impure  fait  will  be  left,  which 
melt  for  a  little  wliile  with  a 
flow  lire;  then  let  it  be  difTolvecl 
in  water,  and  filtered  through 
paper. 

lithe  fufionha"  been  rightly  per- 
formed, the  ftrained  liquor  w'!! 
be  colourlefs  ;  if  other wiie,  ot  :■- 
brown  colour, 

Laftly,  evaporate  tin's  liquor  vv'it;::  ?> 
flow  fire,  in  a  verr  Jhallov.-  glai- 
velTel  ;  frequently  ilirring  t'litr 
mafs,  that  the  fait  may  be  more 
completely  dried,  Avluch  {liould 
be  kept  in  a  veiTel  clofe  ftopt. 

The  fait  ought  to  be  very  white-,, 
anddiiToIve  wholly,  both  in  water 
andfpirit  of  v,-':k;,   -"ithcut  Itav- 
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ing  any  feces.  If  the  fait,  al- 
though  white,  ihould  depofite  a- 
ny  feces  in  fpirit  of  'wine,  that 
folution  in  the  fpirit  fhould  be  fil- 
tered through  paper,  and  tlie  fait 
again  dried. 

ALCALI  FIXUM  VEGETA- 

BILE  ACETATUM,  vulgo 

TART  A  RUM  REGE- 

NERATUM. 

Edin. 

Acetatedjixcd  vegetable  Alkali,  com- 
•monly  called  Regenerated  j.  artar. 

Take  of 
Salt  of  tartar,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat  in 
four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of 
diflilled  vinegar;  add  more  diftil- 
kd  vinegar,  at  different  times, 
till  on  the  watery  part  of  the 
former  quantity  bemg  nearly 
dlflipated  by  evaporation,  the 
Aew  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes 
to  raife  any  effervefcence.  This 
happens,  when  about  twenty 
pounds  by  weight  of  dilHlled 
vi-iegar  has  been  confumed.  The 
impure  fait  remaining  after  the 
exficcation,  is  to  be  liquefied  with 
a  gentle  heat  for  a  fhort  time, 
and  it  is  proper  that  it  ihould 
only  be  for  a  (hort  time  ;  then 
diffolve  it  in  water,  and  drain 
through  paper.  If  the  lique- 
faction has  been  properly  per- 
formed, the  llrained  liquor  will 
be  limpid  ;  but  if  otherwife,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Evaporate  this  liquor  with  a  very 
gentle  heat  in  a  Ifiallow  glafs  vef- 
fel,  occafionally  ftn-ring  the  fait 
-as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its  moi- 
fture  may  fooner  be  dillipated. 
Then  put  it  up  into  a  veflel  very 
clofely  ftopt,  to  prevent  it  from 
liquefying  in  the  air. 

This  fait  had  formerly  the  name 
of  Sal  diureticus  in    the    London 


pharmacopoeia ;  but  that  which 
they  now  employ,  or  perhaps,  in 
preference  to  it,  the  nameof  Potaf- 
fa  acetata  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  its 
nature. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a  little  troublefome.  The  ope- 
rator muft  be  particularly  cai-eful 
in  melting  It,  not  to  ufe  a  great 
heat,  or  to  k:ep  it  long  liquefied  : 
a  little  fhould  be  occafionally  taken 
out,  and  put  into  water ;  and  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  with 
its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire.  In  the  lail 
drying,  the  heat  mufl  not  be  fo 
great  as  to  melt  it;  otherwife  it 
will  not  prove  totally  foluble.  If 
the  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  be 
exficcated,  and  the  remaining  fait 
liquefied  with  a  very  gentle  fire,  it 
gains  the  leafy  appearance  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  Terra 
foUata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  Academy,  lately  publifhed, 
Mr  Cadet  has  given  a  method  of 
m.aking  the  fait  white  at  the  firit 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  further  purification.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  brown  colour  de- 
pends on  the  oily  matter  of  the 
vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration; and  his  improvement  con- 
fills  in  dirainifhing  the  heat  at  the 
time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefs  he  recom„? 
mends  is  as  follows  : 

DifToh-e  a  pound  of  fait  of  tartaric 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  cold  wa- 
ter ;  filtre  the  folution,  and  add 
by  degrees  as  much  di (tilled  vi- 
negar as  will  faturate  it,  or  a  lit- 
tle more.  Set  the  liquor  to  eva- 
porate in  a  ftone-ware  velfel  in  a 
gentle  heat,  not  io  ftrong  as  to 
make  it  boil.  When  a  pellicle  ap^ 
peari- 
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pears  on  the  furface,  the  reft  of 
the  pl-ocefs  muft  be  finifhed  in  a 
water-bath.  The  liquor  acquires 
by  degrees  an  oily  conliftenGe, 
and  a  pretty  deep  brown  colour  ; 
but  the  pellicle  or  fcum  on  the 
top  looks  whitifh,  and  when  ta- 
ken off  and  cooled,  appears  a  con- 
geries of  little  brilliant  filver-like 
plates.  The  matter  is  to  be  kept 
continually  ftirring,  till  it  be 
wholly  changed  into  this  white 
flaky  matter;  the  complete  dry- 
ing of  which  is  moft  convenient- 
ly effe<Sled  in  a  warm  oven. 

We  (hall  not  take  upon  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  is  preferable  as  a  medicine ; 
obferving  only,  that  the  latter  is 
more  of  a  faponaceous  nature,  the 
former  more  acrid,  though  fome- 
what  more  agreeable  to  the  ftomaclu 
Mr  Cadet  reckons  the  fait  prepared 
in  his  method  fuperior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the 
common  way,  as  pofTeffing  both  the 
oily  quality  of  the  one  and  the  a- 
greeablenefsof  the  other,  and  as  be- 
ing always  uniform  or  of  the  fame 
power ;  whereas  the  others  are  lia- 
ble to  vary  confiderably,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
the  evaporation.  They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be 
fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to  prove 
either  mildly  cathartic,  or  power- 
fully diuretic  :  few  of  the  faline  de- 
obftruents  come  up  to  them  in  vir- 
tue. The  dofc  is  from  half  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  or  two.  A  bare  mixture, 
however,  of  alkaline  fait  and  vine- 
gar, without  exliccation,  is  not  per- 
haps much  inferior  as  a  medicine  to 
the  more  elaborate  fait.  Two 
drams  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with 
vinegar,  have  been  known  to  oc- 
cafion  ten  or  twelve  flools  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  and  a  plentiful  dif- 
eharge  of  urine^  without  ^ny  incQE" 
veniencSc 
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AQUA  AMMONITE  ACE- 
TATiE. 
JLonJ. 
Water  of  aceiated  Ammonia. 
Take  of 

Ammonia,  by  v.'eight,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Diftilled  vinegar,  four  pints  ;  or 
as  much  as  is  fufficient  to  fa- 
turate  the  ammonia. 
Mix. 

SPIRITUS  MINDERERI. 

ILdlnb. 
Spirit  of  Mindererus. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  lalt  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  till  the  effervei- 
cence  ceafes  ;  occafionally  ftir- 
ring  the  mixture  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  vinegar  on  the  fak. 

Though  this  article  has  long 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Spiri- 
tus  Mendereri,  fo  called  from  the 
inventor  ;  yet  that  employed  by 
the  London  college  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  as  giving  a  proper  idea 
of  its  conftituent  parts. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  fa= 
line  liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed, 
it  proves  commonly  a  powei"ful  dia- 
phoretic or  fudoritic  ;  and  as  it  o- 
perates  without  heat,  it  has  place 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  difor- 
ders,  where  medicines  of  the  warm 
kind,  if  they  fail  of  procuring  fweat, 
aggravate  the  diftemper.  Its  ac- 
tion may  likewife  be  determined  to 
the  kidneys,  by  walking  about  in 
a  cool  air.  The  common  dofc  is 
half  an  ounce,  either  by  itfelf,  or  a- 
long  with  other  medicines  adapted 
to  the  intention.  Its  ftrength  is 
not  a  little  precarious,  depending 
much  on  that  of  the  vinegar ;  aa 
inconvenience  which  cannot  eafiiy 
be  GbYJatedj  for  the  feline  matt<2J 

is 
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is  not  reducible  to  the  form  of  a 
concrete  fait. 

KALI  TARTARISATUM. 
Lond.  ■ 
Tartar'ifed  Kali. 
Take  of 

Kali  one  pound. 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  pounds  ; 
XJiililled  water,  boiling,  one  gal- 
lon. 
To   the   fait,    difTolved   in   water, 
throw  in  giadually  the  cryftals 
of  tartar,  powdered  :    filtve  the 
.liquor,  when  cold,  through  pa- 
per,: and,  after  due  evaporation, 
let  it  apart  to  cryftallize. 

ALCALI  FIXUM  VEGETA- 
BJLE  TARTARISATUM, 
vulgo  TARTARUM 
.  SOLUBILE. 

Edin. 

iTarfanzed  vegetable  Jixed  Alhali.^ 

commonly  called  Soluble  Tartar. 

Take  of 

Purified  fixt   vegetable  alkaline 

fait  one  pound ; 
Water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  fait  diffolvcd  m  the  boiling 
water  gradually  add  cryftals  of 
tartar  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as 
the  addition  thereof  raifes  any 
efforvefcence,  which  almoft  ceafes 
before  three  times  the  v/eight  of 
ihe  alkaline  fait  hath  been  injec- 
ted ;  then  ttrain  the  cooled  li- 
quor through  paper,  and  after 
due  evaporation  fet  it  afide  to 
cryftallize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryftals  ufually  met  with.  Its  im- 
purities can  here  be  no  objeftion  ; 
lince  it  will  be  fufliciently  depura- 
ted by  the  fubfequent  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine 
by  either  of  the  above  methods  is 
very  eafy  j  though  foms  chesjift? 


have  rendered  it  fufficiently  trouble- 
fome,  by  a  nicety  which  is  not  at  all 
wanted.  They  infift  upon  hitting- 
the  very  exacl  point  of  faturation' 
between  the  alkaline  fait  and  the  a- 
cid  of  the  tartar  ;  and  caution  the 
operator  to  be  extremely  careful, 
when  he  comes  near  this  mark,  left 
by  imprudently  adding  too  large  a 
portion  of  either,  he  render  the  fait 
too  acid  or  too  alkaline.  If  the  li- 
quor be  fuft"ered  to  cool  a  little  be- 
fore it  be  committed  to  the  filtre, 
and  then  properly  exhaled  and  cry- 
ftallized,  no  error  of  this  kind  can 
happen,  tho'  the  faturation  fliould 
not  be  very  exaftly  hit :  for  fince 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly 
foiuble  even  in  boiling  water,  and. 
when  difTolved  therein  concrete  a- 
gain  upon  the  liquor's  growing  cold, 
if  any  more  of  them  has  been  em- 
ployed than  is  taken  up  by  the  al- 
kali, this  fuperfluous  quantity  will 
be  left  upon  the  filtre  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  when  too  much  of  the 
alkali  has  been  ufed,  it  will  re- 
main uncryftallized.  The  cryftal- 
llzation  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot 
be  effe£led  v/ithout  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  ;  it  is  therefore  moft  con- 
venient to  let  the  acid  fait  prevail 
at  firft  ;  to  feparate  the  fuperfluous 
quantity,  by  fuffering  the  liquor  to 
cool  a  little  before  filtration  ;  and 
then  proceed  to  the  total  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which 
will  leave  behind  it  the  neutral  fait 
required.  The  moft  proper  veflel 
for  this  purpofe  is  a  ftone-ware  one  j 
iron  difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble  tartar,  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple, 
half  a  dram,  or  a  dram,  is  a  mild 
cooling  aperient  :  two  or  three 
drams  commonly  loofen  the  belly  ; 
and  an  ounce  proves  pretty  ftrongly 
purgative.  It  has  been  particular- 
ly  recommended  as  a  purgative  for 
maniacal  and  m.elancholic  patients, 
Mabuin  faySj  it  is  e^ual  in  purga- 
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tlve  virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber.  It  is  an  ufeful  addition 
to  the  purgatives  of  the  refinous 
kind,  as  it  promotes  their  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  time  tends  to 
correft  their  griping  quality.  But 
it  muft  never  be  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  acid  ;  for  all  acids 
decompound  it,  abforbing  its  alka- 
line fait,  and  precipitating  the  tar- 
tar. On  this  account  it  is  impro- 
per to  join  it  to  tamarinds,  or  fuch 
like  acid  fruits  ;  which  is  too  often 
done  in  the  extemporaneous  prac- 
tice of  thofe  phyficians  who  are 
fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 
together. 

NATRON  TARTARISATUM 

Land. 
Tartarized  Natron. 
Take  of 

Natron,  twenty  ounces  ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  powdered,  two 

pounds ; 
Diftilled    water,     boiling,     ten 
pints. 
Dlffblve  the  natron  in  the  water, 
,     and  gradually  add  the  cryftals  of 
tartar :  filtre  the  liquor  through 
paper ;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  a- 
lide  to  cryftallize. 

SODA  TARTARTSATA,  vul- 

go  SAL  RUPELLENSIS. 

Edinb. 

Tarfarlzed  Soda^  commonly  called 
Rodel  Salt. 

The  Sa!  Rupellenfs  may  be  prepa- 
red from  purified  foflile  alkaline 
fait  and  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  direfted  for  the 
tartarum  folubik. 

This  Is  a  fpecles  of  foluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  the  fait  of  kali  or 
foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
mineral  alkali,  or  bafis  of  fea-falt. 
It  cryftallizes  far  more  eafily  than 
the  preceding  preparation,  and  does 
Qot}  like  it,  grow  molft  in  the  air. 


It  is  aifo  confiderably  lefs  purga- 
tive, but  is  equally  decompounded 
by  acids.  It  appears  to  be  a  very 
elegant  fait,  and  begins  now  to  come 
into  efteem  in  this  country,  as  it 
has  long  been  iu  France. 

ALU  MINIS  PURIFICATIO. 

Lond. 
Purification  of  Alum, 
Take  of 

Alum,  one  pound  ; 
Chalk,  one  dram  by  weight  \ 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Boil  them  a  little,  ftrain,  and  fet 
the  liquor  afide  to  cryftallize. 

We  have  already  offered  fomc 
obfervations  on  alum  In  the  Materia 
Medica ;  and  In  general  it  comes 
from  the  alum  works  in  England 
in  a  ftate  of  fuch  purity  as  to  be  fit 
for  every  purpofe  in  medicine  :  ac- 
cordingly we  do  not  obferve  that 
the  purification  of  alum  has  a  place 
in  any  other  pharmacopoeias  ;  but 
by  the  prefent  procefs  it  will  be 
freed,  not  only  from  different  im- 
purities, but  alfo  from  fuperabun- 
dant  acid. 

A  LUMEN  USTUM. 

Lond.  Edinh. 
Burnt  Alum^ 
Take  of 

Alum,  halfapoimd. 
Burn  it  in  an  earthen  veffel  fo  long 
as  it  bubbles. 

This, with  ftrlft  proprIety,ought 
rather,  perhaps,  to  be  called  dricri 
alum  than  burnt  alum  :  for  the  only 
effeft  of  the  burning  here  direfted 
is  to  expel  the  water.  In  this  ftate 
it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  be  frequently 
employed  as  an  efcharotic ;  and  it 
is  with  this  intention,  chiefly,  that 
It  has  a  place  in  our  phaf-macopce* 
las :  but  it  has  fometimes  alfo  been 
taken  internally,'  particularly  in  ca- 
fes of  chollc. 
E  SAL 
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SAL  five    SACCHARUM 
LACTIS. 

Stiec. 
Take  of  tbe  whey  of  milk,  prepa- 
red by  runnet,  any  quantity  : 
let  it  be  boiled  over  a  moderate 
£re  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup; 
.  then  put  it  in  a  cold  place,  that 
cryftals  may  be  formed.  Let  the 
fluid  which  remains  be  again  ma- 
naged in  the  fame  manner,  and 
let  the  cryftals  formed  be  vvaihed 
with  Gold  water. 

It  has  been  by  forae  imagined, 
that  the  fiiperiority  of  one  milk  o- 
ver  another  depends  on  its  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  this 
faline  or  faccharine  part ;  and  par- 
ticularly, that  upon  this  the  re- 
puted virtues  of  afs  milk  depend. 
Hence  this  preparation  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  what  has  been  expefled  from  it. 
It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  diffi- 
cult of  folution  in  water.  A  fahne 
fubftance,  much  better  defcrving 
the  name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  new  milk,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  afs,  to  drynefs,  di- 
geiting  the  dry  matter- in  water  till 
the  water  has  extrafted  its  foluble 
parts,  and  then  infpiifating  the  fil- 
tered liquor.  This  prepstation  is 
of  great  fweetnefs,  though  neither 
white  nor  cryftalline;  nor  is  it  per- 
haps in  the  pure  cryftallizable  parts 
of  milk  that  its  medicinal  virtues 
refide  ;  and  fo  little  reliance  is  put 
on  it  as  a  medicine,  that  it  has 
no  place  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias;  although  ic 
long  has  ftood,  and  ftill  ftands,  in 
the  foreign  ones, 

SAL  ACETOSELL.E. 

Sitec. 
Salt  of  forrel. 
Take  any  quantity  of  the  expreffed 
Juice  of  the  leaves  of  wood-for- 


rel ;  let  it  boil  gently,  that  the 
feculent  matter  may  be  fepara- 
ted;  then  ftrain  it  till  it  be  clear, 
and  after  this  boil  it  on  a  mode- 
rate fire  to  the  confiitence  of  a 
fyrup.  Put  it  into  long  necked, 
glafs  veffels,  and  place  it  in  a 
cold  fituation  that  it  may  cry- 
ftallize.  Let  thefe  cryftals  be 
diffolved  in  water^  and  agaiis 
formed  into  purer  ones. 

To  make  the  forrelyield  its  juice 
readily,  it  Ihould  be  cut  to 
pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a  fmall 
mortar,  before  it  be  committed  fo 
the  prefs.  The  magma  which  re- 
mains in  the  bag  ftill  retaining  n» 
inconfiderable  quantity  ot  faline 
matter,  may  beadvantageoufly  boil- 
ed in  water,  and  the  decodlion  add- 
ed to  the  expreffed  juice.  The 
whole  may  be  afterwards  depurated 
together,  either  by  the  method  a- 
bove  direfted,  or  by  running  the  li- 
quor feveral  times  through  a  Imen 
cloth.  In  fome  cafes,  the  addition 
of  a  confiderable  portion  of  water  is 
neccflaiy,  that  the  juice,  thus  dilu-' 
ted,  may  part  the  more  freely  with 
its  feculencies  ■  on  the  feparation  of 
which  the  fuceefs  of  the  procefs 
much  depends. 

The  evaporation  fliould  be  per- 
formed cither  in  fhallow  glafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  arc 
of  a  compa6t  clofe.  texture  ;  fuch 
are  thofe  ufually  called  ftone-ware. 
The  common  earthen  veflels  are 
fubjeft  to  have  their  glazing  cor- 
roded, and  are  fo  extremely  porous, 
as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a 
good  quantity  of  the  liquor;  me- 
tallic veftels  aie  particulary  apt  to 
be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of 
juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fo  vifcid,  and 
abound  fo  much  with  heterogene- 
ous matter,  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture from  any  thing  faline,  that  a 
pellicle,  or  pure   faline  incruftation 
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iipon  the  furface,  is  in  vain  expec- 
ted. Boerhaave  therefore,  and  the 
more  expert  writers  in  pharmaceu- 
tical chemiflry,  with  great  judge- 
mewt  direft  the  evaporation  of  the 
fuperfluous  nioiflure  to  be  continued 
until  the  matter  has  acquired  the 
confiftence  of  cream.  If  it  be  now 
■{"ufFered  to  ftand  for  an  hour  or  two 
an  a  warm  place,  it  will,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  former  depuratioss, 
depofite  a  frefh  fediment,  from  which 
it  fhould  be  warily  decanted  before 
h  be  put  into  the  vefTel  in  which  it 
is  defigned  to  be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglaxed 
earthen  veifel  as  preferable  for  this 
purpofe  to  a  glafs  one  ;  the  fmooth- 
nefs  of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to 
hinder  the  fait  from  llicking  there- 
to ;  while  the  juice  eafily  infmaa- 
ting  itfelf  into  the  pores  of  the  for- 
mer, has  a  great  advantage  of  (hoot- 
ing its  faline  fpijcula  to  the  lides. 
Others  flightly  incruflate  the  fides 
and  bottom  of  whatever  vefTel  they 
employ  with  a  certain  mineral  fait, 
which  greatly  difpofes  the  j  nice  to 
cryftallize,  to  which  of  itfelf  it  is 
very  averfe :  but  this  addition  is, 
with  regard  to  its  medical  virtue, 
quite  different  from  the  fait  here  in- 
tended. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after 
•the  cryftallization  may  be  depura- 
ted by  a  gentle  colature,  and  after 
due  infpiffation  fet  to  fljoot  again  ; 
•when  a  farther  produce  of  cryftals 
will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this 
fait  is  very  tedious ;  and  the  quaa- 
tity  of  fait  which  the  juices  afford 
is  extremely  fmall :  hence  they  are 
hardly  ever  made  or  expefted  in 
the  (hops.  They  may  be  fome- 
what  fooner  feparated  from  the 
mucilage  and  other  feculencies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs,  aad  by  adding  very  pure  white 
clay. 
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In  the  manner  above  dcfcribed, 
falts  may  alfo  be  obtained  from  o- 
ther  acid,  auilere,  and  bitterifli 
plants,  whicfi  contain  but  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

The  virtues  of  the  effentlal  falts 
liave  not  been  fufficiently  determi- 
ned from  experience.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do 
not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjefts  entire, 
excepting  only  tlie  acids  and  fweets. 
The  others  feem  to  be,  almoft  all  of 
them,  nearly  fimilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  from.  In  wa-' 
tery  extrails  of  wormwood,  carduus, 
camomile,  and  many  other  vegeta- 
bles, kept  for  fometime  in  a  foft 
itate,  tliere  may  be  obferved  fine  fa- 
line  efflorefcenCes  on  the  furface, 
which  have  all  nearly  the  fame  tafte, 
fomewhatofthe  nitrous  kiad.  They 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in  rea- 
lity no  more  than  an  impure  fpecies 
of  volatile  nitre  (that  is,  afaltcom- 
pofed  of  the  nitroiis  acid  and  vela- 
tile  alkali)  :  thofe  which  were  exa- 
mined by  the  chemills  of  the  French 
academy  deflagrated  in  the  fire, 
and  being  triturated  with  fixt  alka- 
li, exhaled  an  urinous  odour  ;  plain 
marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two 
ingredients. 

SAL  ACIDUM  BORACIS. 

Suec. 
^cid  Salt  of  Borax, 

Take  of 

Borax,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Warm  fpring-water,  one  pcrund. 

Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  that  the 
borax  may  be  diffolved ;  thea 
pour  into  it  three  drams  of  the 
concentrated  acid  of  vitriol :  e- 
vaporate  the  liquor  till  a  pelliclje 
appears  upon  it ;  after  this  let  it 
remain  at  refl  till  the  cryflals  be 
formed.  Let  them  be  wafhed  with 
cold  water  and  kept  for  ufe.  . 
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This  fait,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  title  of  Sal  fedativus 
Homhergii,  is  not  unfrequently  for- 
med by  fublimallon  :  but  the  pro- 
cefs  by  cryftallization  here  directed 
is  lefs  troublefome,  though  the  fait 
proves  generally  lefs  white,  and  is 
apt  like  wife  to  retain  a  part  of 
Glauber's  fait,  efpecially  if  the  e- 
vaporation  be  long  protradled. 

The  fait  of  borax  to  the  tafte  ap- 
pears to  be  a  neutral ;  but  when  ft 
is  examined  by  alkalies,  it  fhews  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  effervefcing, 
Xjniting,and  cryftallizing  with  them, 
and  it  deftroys  their  alkaline  quali- 
ty. It  diffolves  both  in  water  and 
fpirit  of  wine,  although  not  very 
readily  in  either. 

The  virtues  attributed  to  it  may 
in  fome  degree  be  inferred  from  the 
name  oi  fedativcy  by  which  it  was 
long  diftinguifhed.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  a  mild  anodyne,  to 
diminifh  febrile  heat,  to  prevent  or 
remove  delirium ;  and  to  allay,  at 
leaft  for  fome  time,  fpafmodical 
affeftions,  particularly  thofe  which 
\tc  the  attendants  of  hypochondri-> 


afis  and  hyfteria.     It  may  be  gi- 
ven in  dofes  from  two   to  twenty 
grains. 

SAL  AMMONIACUM  DE- 
PURATUM. 

Suec. 
Purified  Sal  ammoniac. 
Diffolve  fal  ammoniac  in  fpring- 
water  ;  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
paper  ;  evaporate  it  to  drynefs 
in  a  glafs  veffel  by  means  of  a 
moderate  fire. 

The  fal  ammoniac  imported 
from  the  Mediterranean  often  con; 
tains  fuch  impurities  as  to  render 
the  above  procefs  neceflary  ;  but 
that  which  is  prepared  in  Britain 
from  foot  and  fea-falt,  is  in  general 
brought  to  market  in  a  ftate  of 
very  great  purity.  Hence  this  pro- 
cefs is  now  altogether  omitted  both 
in  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias.  It  furni(hes,  how- 
ever, when  neceflary,  an  eafy  and 
effeftual  mode  of  obtaining  a  pure 
ammonia  muriata. 
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C    H    A    P.     viir. 

MAGNESIA. 
MAGNESIA. 


MAGNESIA  ALBA. 

Lond. 
White  Magnefta,  . 

Take  of 

Biter  purging  fait. 
Kali,  each  two  pounds ; 
Diftilled  water,  boiling,  twenty- 
pints. 

Diflblve  the  bitter  fait  and  the  kali 
feparately  in  ten  pints  of  water, 
and  filtre  through  paper ;  then 
mix  them.  Boil  the  ^iquor  a 
little  while,  and  ftrain  it  while 
hot  through  linen,'  upon  which 
will  remain  the  white  magnefia  ; 
then  wafh  away,  by  repeated  af- 
fufions  of  diftilled  water,  the  vi- 
triolated  kali. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 

Edinb. 
White  Magnefia. 

Take  of 

Bitter  purging  fait, 
Purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
equal  weights. 

Diflblve  them  feparately  In  double 
their  quantity  of  warm  water,  and 
let  the  liquor  be  ftrained  or  o- 
therwife  freed  from  the  feces : 
then  mix  them,  and  inftantly  add 
eight  times  their  quantity  of 
warm  water.  Let  the  liquor 
boil  a  little,  ftirring  it  very 
well   at  the  fame   timcj   then 


let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be  fomc- 
what  diminifhed  ;  after  which 
ftrain  it  through  a  cloth :  the 
magnefia  will  remain  upon  the 
cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed  with 
pure  water  till  it  be  altogether 
void  of  faline  tafte. 

The  proceffes  here  dlre£led  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colle- 
ges are  nearly  the  fame  ;  but  the 
former  feem  to  have  improved 
fomewhat  on  the  latter,  both  in  fim- 
plifying  the  procefs,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  diftilled  water. 

The  fal  catharticus  amarus^  or 
Epfomfalt,  is  a  combination  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia.  In  this 
procefs  then,  a  double  eleftive  at- 
traction takes  place :  the  vitriolic 
acid  forfakes  the  magnefia  and  joins 
the  mild  alkali,  for  which  it  has 
a  greater  attraftlon  ;  while  the 
magnefia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the 
fixed  air  difcharged  from  the  mild 
alkali,  and  ready  to  be  abforbed  by 
any  fubftancc  with  which  it  can 
combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  pro- 
ducts, viz.  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air. 
The  former  Is  diflblved  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  may  be  preferved  for  ufe  ; 
the  latter,  as  being  much  lefs  foluble, 
finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 

The 
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The  intention  of  employing  fnch  a 
iarge^qiiantity  of  water  and  of  the 
boiling  i-s,  that  the  vitriolated  tar- 
tar may  be  all  thoroughly  difTolved/ 
this  fait  being  fo  fcarcely  foluble  in 
water,  that  v/ithout  this  expedient 
a  part  of  it  might  be  precipitated 
along  with  the  magnefia.  It  might 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  em- 
ploy the  mineral  alkali;  which  form- 
ing a  Glauber's  fait  with  the  vitrio- 
lic acid,  would  require  lefs  water  for 
its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after  ablu- 
tions, however,  the  magnefia  is  fuf- 
ficientlyfreedfromany  portion  of  vi- 
triolated tartar  which  may  have  ad- 
hered to  it. 

The  ablutions  fhould  be  made 
with  very  pure  water  ;  for  nicer 
purpofcsdiftilled  water  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage ;  and  foft  water  is 
in.  cvtry  cafe  neceflary.  Hard  vi'a- 
ter  for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  in- 
admiflible,  as  the  principle  in  wa- 
ters giving  the  property  called  karJ- 
fiej'sy  is  generally  owing  to  an  im- 
perfect nitrous  fclenite,  whofe  bafe 
is  capable  of  being  difcngaged  by 
xnagnefw  united  with  fixed  air.  For 
though  the  attraciion  of  niagnefia 
itfclf  to  the  nitx-ous  acid,  is  iiot 
greater  than  that  of  calcareous 
■earths  ;  yet  when  conjbined  with 
fixed  air,  a  peculiar  circumftance 
intervenes,  whence  it  is  deducible, 
that  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending  to 
Join  the  calcareous  earth  with  the  air 
of  the  magnefia,  and  the  magnefia 
with  the  acid,  is  greater  than  the 
{\\m  of  the  forces  tending  to  join 
the  calcareous  earth  with  the  acid, 
and  the  magnefia  with  ihe  fixed 
air. 

This  phenomenon  mull  therefore 
(depend  on  the  prefence  of  fixed  air, 
and  its  greater  attraction  for  lime 
than  for  magnefia.  On  this  ac- 
count, if  hard  water  be  ufed,  a  quan- 
tity of  calcareous  earth  mufh  infall- 
}vbiy  be  depofited  ©n  the  niagnefia  _; 


while  the  nitrous  acid  with  which 
it  was  combined  in  the  water,  will 
in  its  turn  attach  itielt  to  a  portion 
of  the  magnefia,  forming  what  may 
be  called  a  nitrous  magnefa. 

All  the  alkalies  and  alfo  calcare- 
ous earths,  have  a  greater  attradlion 
for  fixed  air  than  magnelia  has : 
Hence,  if  this  lafl;  be  precipitated 
from  its  folution  in  acids  by  cauil  v 
alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free  from 
fixed  air  :  but  for  this  purpofe  cal- 
cination is  more  generally  employ- 
ed in  the  manner  defcribed  in  the 
procefs  which  next  follows.  Mag- 
nefia is  fcircely  at  all  foluble 
in  water :  the  infinitely  fmall 
portion  which  this  fluid  is  ca- 
pable of  taking  up,  is  owing  tQ 
the  fixed  air  of  the  magnefia  ;  and 
it  has  been  lately  difcovered,  that 
\vdXCL  impregnated  with  this  acid 
is  capable  of  difiblving  a  confider- 
able  portion  :  for  this  purpofe  it  \% 
neceffaiy  to  employ  magnefia  al- 
ready faturated  with  fixed  air,  as 
magnefia  deprived  of  this  air  would 
quickly  abllraft  it  frort^  the  watpr, 
whereby  the  force  of  the  latter 
would  be  very  confiderably  dim.i- 
nifhed.  Such  a  folution  of  magnefia 
might  he  ufeful  for  feveral  purpofes 
in  medicine. 

Maqnssia  is  the  fame  fpecies  of 
earth  with  that  obtained  from  the 
mother-ley  of  nitre,  which  was  for 
feveral  years  a  celebrated  ferret  in 
the  hands  of  fome  particular  perfons 
abroad.  Hoffman,  who  defcribes 
the  preparations  of  the  nitrous  mag- 
nefia, gives  it  the  charafter  of  an 
ufeful  antacid,  a  fafe  and  inoffenfive 
laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two, 
and  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic  when 
given  in  fmaller  dofes  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  Since  his  time,  it 
has  had  a  confiderable  place  in  the 
praftice  of  foreign  phyficians ;  and 
is  now  in  great  efteera  among  us, 
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particularly  In  lieart-burns,  and  for 
preventing  or  removing  the  many 
diibrders  which  children  are  fo  fre- 
quently thrown  into  from  a  redun- 
dance of  acid  humours  in  the  firit 
paffages:  It  is  preferred,  on  ac- 
count of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abforbents,  which,  unlefs 
<i-entle  purgatives  be  occafionally 
given  to  carry  them  off,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occafion  a 
Coltivenefs  very  detrimental  to  In- 
fanta. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in 
perfection,  is  a  white  and  very  fub- 
tile  earth,  perfeftly  void  of  fmell  or 
tafte,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which 
diffolve  in  acids.  It  diffolves  freely 
even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ;  which, 
in  the  common  way  of  making  folu- 
tions,  takes  up  ©nly  an  inconfider- 
able  portion  of  other  earths.  Com- 
bined with  this  acid,  it  forms  the 
bitter  purging,  or  Epfom  fait,  very 
eafiiy  folubk  in  waterj  while  the 
common  abforbents  Form  with  the 
fame  acid  almoft  infipid  concretes, 
very  difficult  of  folution.  Solu- 
tions of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are 
bitter  and  purgative;  v/hile  thofeof 
the  other  earths  are  more  or  lefs 
aullere  and  ailringent.  A  large 
dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  ftomach 
contain  no  acid  to  diffolve  it,  does 
not  purge  or  produce  any  fenfible 
etfe6l  :  a  moderate  one,  rf  an  acid 
be  lodged  thei-e,  or  if  acid  liquors 
be  taken  after  it,  procures  feveral 
ftools  ;  whereas  the  common  abfor- 
bents, in  the  fame  circumftances, 
inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  mag- 
nefia is  fpecifically  different  from 
the  other  earths,  and  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  feveral  ufeful  purpofesin 
medicine. 

Magnefia  was  formerly  made 
with  the  mother-water  of  nitre  eva- 
porated to  dryqefs,  or  precipitated 
by  a  fixed  alkali.     It  has  gone  un- 


der different  names,  as  the  //T;/Ve- 
powder  of  the  Count  of  Palnia,  Potv 
der  of  Senthulky  Polychnjl^  Laxal'ive 
poivder^  Sec.  It  feeras  to  have  got 
the  character  all/a  to  tuftingu'fli  it 
it  from  the  dark  coloured  mineral 
called  alfo  magnefia  or  manganefe  ;  a 
fubllance  poffeffing  very  different 
properties.  We  have  not  heard 
that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been 
found  in  its  uncombined  Hate.  A 
combination  of  it  with  fulphur  has 
been  difcovered  to  cover  a  fttatum 
of  coal  at  Littty  in  Lower  Nor-* 
mandy.  It  has  alfo  been  found  in 
certain  ferpentine  earths  in  Saxony, 
and  in  marly  and  alum  earths. 

MAGNESIA  USTA. 
Lend. 
Cakined  magnefia. 
Take  of 

White  magnefia,  four  ounces. 
Expofe  it  to  a  ilrong  heat  for  two 
hours  ;  and,  when  cold,  fet  it  by. 
Keep  It  in  a  veffel  clofely  fl:opt. 

MAGNESIA  USTA. 
Edin. 
Calcined  magnefia. . 
Let  magnefia,   put  into  a  crucible, 
be  continued  in   a  red  heat  for 
two     hours  ;  then  put    it  up  ia 
ciofe  glafs  veffeis. 

By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  Is 
freed  of  fixed  air  ;  which,  according 
to  Dr  Black's  experiments,  conlH- 
tutes  about  ^-V  of  its  weight.  A 
kind  of  opaque  foggy  vapour  is  ob- 
ferved  to  efcape  during  the  calcina- 
tion, which  is  nothing  elfe  than  a 
quantity  of  fine  particles  of  mag- 
nefia buoyed  off  along  with  aftreaili 
of  the  difengaged  air.  About  the 
end  of  the  operation,  the  magnefia 
exhibits  a  kind  of  luminous,  cr 
phofphorefcent  property;  and  this 
may  be  confidered  as  a  pretty  exaft 
criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  air. 

Cal- 
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Calcined  magnefia  13  equally 
mild  as  when  faturated  with  Jfixed 
air  ;  and  this  circumftance  is  fufil- 
cient  to  eftablifh  a  difference  be- 
tween it  and  calcareous  earths;  all 
of  which  are  converted,  by  calcina- 
tion, into  a  cauftic  quicklime. 

The  magnefia  uila  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  general  purpofes  as  ths 
magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air. 
In  certain  affeftionsof  the  ftomach, 
accompanied  with  much  flatulence, 
the  calcined  maguefia  is  found  pre- 
ferable, not  only  as  containing  more 
of  the  real  earth  of  magnefia  in  a 


given  quantity,  but  as  being  alfo 
deprived  of  its  air.  It  neutralizes 
the  acid  of  the  ftomach,  without 
that  extrication  of  air,  which  is  of- 
ten a  troublefomeconfequencc  in  etn- 
ploying  the  aerated  magnefia  in 
thefe  complaints.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  magnefia,  whether 
combined  with,  or  deprived  of  fixt 
air,  i?  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous 
eartiis  in  promoting  and  increafing 
putrefaftion.  The  fame  has  even 
been  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the 
Epfom  and  fome  other  falts  which 
have  this  earth  for  their  bafe. 


CHAP.      IX. 
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PREPARATIONS  OF  SULPHUR, 


FLORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 

Lond. 
Wqjhsdjlowers  offulphur.. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphut,  one  pound  ; 

Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur  a  little 

while     in    the    diilillcd    water ; 

then  pour  off  this  water,  and  waih 

off  the   acid    with  cold   water j 

laftlys  dry  the  flowers. 

Is  the  former  editions  of  our 
oharmacopoeias,  directions  were  gi- 
ven for  the  preparation  of  tr.e  Row- 
ers of  fulphur  themfelves:  Bu!-.  as  a 
large  apparatus  is  necefTary  for  do- 
ing it  with  any  advantage,  it  is  now 
fcarcely  never  attempted  by  the  apo- 
checarlej.     When  the  flower*  are 


properly  prepared,  no  change  is 
made  on  tlie  qualities  of  tlie  ful- 
phur. Its  impurities  only  are  fe- 
parated  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
reduced  to  a  finer  powder  than  it 
can  eafily  be  brought  to  by  any  o- 
ther  means.  But  as  the  flowers 
of  fulphur  are  generally  fublimed 
in  very  capacious  rooms,  which 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  air,  or 
in  vefTels  not  perfeftly  clofe  ;  fome, 
of  thofe  that  arife  at  nrll  are  apt  to 
take  fire,  and  thus  are  changed  in- 
to a  volatile  acid  vapour,  which 
mingling  with  the  flowers  that  fub- 
lime  afct-rwards,  communicates  to 
them  a  confiderable  degree  of  aci- 
dity. In  this  cafe,  the  ablution 
here  dtrefted  is  for  the  general  ufe 
of  the  medicine   abfolutely  necef- 
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fary  ;  for  the  flowers,  thus  talnt- 
t(l  with  acid,  fometimes  occafion 
gripes,  anti  may,  in  other  refpeds, 
be  produftive  of  eti'eds  different 
from  thofe  of  pure  fulphur.  There 
are,  however,  forac  particular  com- 
binations, to  which  they  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  better  adapted  when  un- 
wafhed,  fuch  as  their  union  with 
jnercury  into  aethiops  mineral ;  and 
accordingly  for  that  preparation 
the  unwaihed  flowers  are  diredled 
by  the  London  college. 

KALI  SULPHURATURl 

Lend. 
Sulphurated  Kali, 
1 'ake  of 

Flowers  of  falphur,  one  ounce  ; 
Kali,  five  ounces. 
Mix  the  fait  with  the  melted  ful- 
phur, by  frequently  ftiiring,  un- 
til they  unite  into  an  uniform 
mafs. 

This  preparation  in  the  former 
editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  had 
the  name  oi  hepar  fulphuris . 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to. 
melt  the  fulphur  firft  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees,  as 
here  diredied,  than  to  grind  then* 
together,  and  afterwards  endeavour 
to  melt  them  as  ordered  in  former 
editions  :  For  in  this  laft  cafe  the 
mixture  will  not  flow  fufficiently 
thin  to  be  properly  united  by  ftir- 
ring  ;  and  the  fulphur  either  takes 
lire,  or  fublimes  in  flowers  ;  which 
probably  has  been  the  reafon  why 
io  large  a  proportion  of  it  has' been 
commonly  dlredied.  Even  in  the 
prefent  m.ethbd  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  diffipa'ted  ; 
and  if  it  were  not,  the  hepar  would 
not  be  of  its  due  quality  :  for  one 
part  of  fulphur  requires  two  of  the 
alkaline  fait  to  render  it  perfeftly 
foluble  in  water,  which  this  prep= 
j'^.tioia  ou^ht  to  bC:. 


The  hep:ir  fulphuris  has  a  fetid 
fmell,  and  a  naufeous  tafte.  Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  with  fur 
gar  into  a  fyrup,  have  been  recom- 
mended in  coughs  and  other  difor- 
ders  of  the  breait.  Our  Pharmaco- 
posias,  neverthelefs,  have  deferved- 
ly  rejected  this  fyrup,  as  commoa 
pra6lice  h:is  almoft  done  the  bal-, 
fams.  Solutions  of  the  hepar,  In 
water,  have  been  aifo  recommend- 
ed In  herpetic  and  other  cutaneous 
alfedtions.  Some  phyficians  have 
even  employed  this  folution,  in  a 
large  quantity,  as  a  bath  for  the 
cure  of  pfora ;  and  In  cafes  of  ti- 
nea capitis,  It  has  often  been  ufed 
by  way  of  lotion. 

The  hepar,  digefted  In  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine,  Imparts  a  rich  gold, 
colour,  a  warm,  fbmewhat  aroma- 
tic tafte, I  an^  a  peculiar,  not  un- 
grateful fmell,  A  tinfture  of  this 
kind  is  kept  In  the  (hops  under  the 
name  of  another  mIneraL  The  he- 
par  fulphuris  has  been  by  fome 
ftrongly  recomm.ended  to  prevent 
the  effetls  of  mineral  polfon. 

OLEUM  SUI.PHURATUM 

ET  PETROLEUM  SUL- 

PdURATUM, 

Land. 

Sulbhurated  Gil  and  fulphurated  P£-= 

trohum. 

Take  of      1      , 

Flowers  of  fulphur,    four   ouh- 

ces  J 
Olive  oil,  fixteen  ounces. 
Boil  the  flowers  of  brimftone,  witfe' 
the  oil,-  In  a  pot  fllghtly  covered, 
until  tbey  be  united. 
In  the  fame  manner  13  tazd.^  fal^hu' 
rated  petroleum. 

Th£se  articles  are  analogous  to' 
what  had  formerly  a  pFace  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  titles  of 
Balfamum  fulphuris  fimplexy  cra/fum 
et  Barhadevje,     And  be.fides  thefe, 
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a  place  was  alfo  given  to  the  balfa- 
mum  falpliuris  anifatum,  terebin- 
thinatum,  &c.  While  thefe  articles, 
IvHvever,  are  now  banlfhed  from 
our  pharmacopixias,  even  thofe  re- 
tained are  lefs  in  ufe  than  for- 
aierly. 

Thefe  preparations  are  more  con- 
veniently and  fafely  made  in  a  tall 
glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  leafl; 
an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the  cir- 
culatory or  clofe  veflels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  direfted 
to  be  prepared  :  for  when  the  ful- 
phui  and  oil  begin  to  a&.  vehe- 
mently  upon  each  other,  they  not 
only  rarify  into  a  large  volume,  but 
likewlfe  throw  out  Impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  elaftic  vapour  ; 
which,  if  the  veflels  be  clofed,  or 
the  orifices  not  fufficient  to  allow  it 
a  free  exit,  will  infallibly  burft  them  : 
Hoffman  relates  a  very  remarkable 
liiftory  of  the  effecls  of  an  accident 
of  this  kind.  In  the  veffel  above 
recommended,  the  procefs  may  be 
completed,  without  danger,  in  four 
or  five  hours,  by  duly  managing  the 
fire,  which  fhould  Be  very  gentle 
for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  in- 
ereafed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  jull 
bubble  or  boil;  in  which  ftate  it 
ihould  be  kept  till  all  the  fulphur 
appears  to  be  taken  up. 

Eitential  oils  employed  as  men- 
llrua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a  great 
alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat 
necelTary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folve  the  fulphur  ;  and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  ^  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expefted. 
It  ihould  therefore  feem  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  effential  oil  to  the  limple  bal- 
iam ;  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a  "gentle  v/armth,  if  the  veffel  be 
novf  and  then  fhakcn.  We  may 
thus  compofe  a  balfam  more  elegant 
than, thofe  made  in  the  manner  for- 
jnerly    recommended,    ?.nd   which 
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retains  fo  much  of  the  flavour  of 
the  oil,  as  is  in  fome  meafure  fuf- 
ficient  to  cover  the  tafte  of  the 
fulphur,  and  render  it  fupportable. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been 
flrongly  recommended  in  coughs, 
confumptions,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  breaft  and  lungs  :  But  the  re- 
putation which  they  have  had  in 
thefe  cafes,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  built  on  any  fair  trial  or  ex- 
perience of  their  virtues.  They  are 
manifeffly  hot,  acrimonious,  and 
Irritating  ;  and  therefore  fhould  be 
ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution.  They 
have  frequently  been  found  to  in- 
jure the  appetite,  offend  the  fto- 
mach  and  vifcera,  parch  the  body, 
and  occafion  thirll  and  febrile  heats. 
The  dofe  of  the  fimple  balfam  is 
from  ten  to  forty  drops :  thofe  with 
effential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities.  Externally, 
they  are  employed  for  cleanfing  and 
healing  foul  running  ulcers.  Boer- 
haave  conjeAures,  that  their  ufe  In 
thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  vir- 
tues afcrlbed  to  them  when  taken 
internally. 


SULPHUR  PRiECIPITA- 

TUM. 

Land. 

Precipitated  Sulphur. 

Take  of 

Sulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ; 
Diflilled  water,  one  pound  and 

an  half; 
Vitriolic  acid j  diluted,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 
Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in  the  di- 
ffilled  water  until  It  be  diffolved. 
Filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
lo  which  add  the  vittiolic  acid. 
Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  by 
often  pouring  on  water  till  it  be- 
comes infipid. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  white 
as  that  of  the  laft  pharmacopcela, 

which 
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-which  was  macle  with  quicklime ; 
and  which  in  fome  pharmacopoeias 
had  the  name  of  lac  fulphuris . 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quahty  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf : 
to  which  it  is  preferred  in  ungu- 
ents, Sec.  only  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft 
any  of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  or 
from  any  new  matter  fuperadded  : 
for  if  common  fulphur  be  ground 
with  alkaline  falts^  and  fet  to  fub- 


lime,  it  rifes  of  a  like  white  co- 
lonr,  the  whole  quantity  of  the  al- 
kali remaining  unchanged  ;  and  if 
the  lac  be  melted  with  a  gentle 
fire.  It  returns  into  yellow  fulphur 
again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
name  lac  fulphuris^  or  milk  of  ful- 
phur^ applied  among  us  to  the  pre- 
cipitate, is  by  the  French  wi'iters 
confined  to  the  white  liquor  be- 
fore the  precipitate  has  fallen  fronj 
it. 


C    H    A    P.      X. 
P  RMPARArA    ANTIMONIL 

PREPARATIONS    OF    ANTIMONY. 


ANTIMONY  Is  compofed  of  a 
metal,  united  with  fulphur  or 

common  brlmftone^ 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed 
to  a  gentle  fire,  the  fulphur  ex- 
hales ;  the  metallic  part  remain- 
ing in  form  of  a  white  calx,  re- 
ducible, by  proper  fluxes,  into  a 
whitiih  brittle  metal,  called  rs- 
gulus.  This  is  readily  diftin- 
gulfhed  from  the  other  bodies  of 
that  clafs,  by  its  not  being  fo- 
luble  in  aquafortis  j  its  proper 
menftruura  is  aqua  regia. 

If  aqua  regia  be  poured  on  crude 
antimony,  the  metallic  part  will 
be  diffolved  ;  and  the  fulphur 
thrown  out,  partly  to  the  fides  of 
the  veflel,  and  partly  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of 
a  greyifh  yellow  fubftance.  This, 
feparated  and  purified  by  fubli- 
jnation,  appears  on  all  trials  the 
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fame  wKh  pur^  common  brim" 
fl:one. 
The  metal  freed  frqm  the  fulphur 
naturally  blended  with  it,  and 
afterwards  fufed  with  common 
brimftoije,  refumes  the  appear- 
ance and  qualities  of  crude  anti- 
mony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a  me- 
dicine of  the  greateil  power  of  any 
known  fubftance  ;  a  quantity  too 
minute  to  be  fenfible  in  the  ten- 
dereft  balance,  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing violent  effefts,  if  taken  dif- 
folved, or  in  a  foluble  ftate.  If  gi- 
ven in  fuch  a  form  as  to  be  imme- 
diately mifcible  with  the  animal 
fluids,  it  proves  violently  emetic  , 
if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  flowly 
afted  on,  cathartic  ;  and  in  either 
cafe,  if  the  dofe  be  extremely  fmailj, 
diaphoretic.  ThiTS,  though  vege- 
F  2  tabk 
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table  acids  extraft  fo  little  from 
this  metal,  that  the  remainder  feems 
to  have  loll  nothing  of  its  weight, 
the  tinftures  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
ftrongly  emetic,  and  in  fmallef  ones 
powerfully  diaphoretic.  The  regu- 
ius  has  been  caft  into  the  form  of 
pills,  which  afted  as  violent  ca» 
thartics,  though'  without  fufFering 
any  fenfible  diminution  of  weight 
in  their  palfage  through  the  body  ; , 
and  this  repeatedly,  for  a  great 
number  of  times. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the  Iji- 
flammable  principle  which  it  has  in 
common  with  other  metallic  bodies 
that  are  reduced  to'  a  calx,  becomes 
indiffoluble  and  inaftive.  The  calx 
never thelefs,  urged  with  a  llfong 
fire,  melts  into  a  glafs,  which  is  as 
eafy  of  folution.,  and  as  violent  in 
operation,  as  the  regulus  itfelf :  the 
glafs,  thoroughly  mixed  with  fuch 
ifubftances  as  prevents  its  folability, 
as  wax,  r'efins,  and  the  like,  is  again 
rendered  mild. '  ' 


Vegetable  acids,  as  has  already 
been  obferved,  difiblve  but  an  ex- 
tremely minute  portion  of  this  metal : 
the  folution  neverthelefs  is  power- 
fully emetic  and  cathartic.  The 
nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids  only  cor- 
rode It  into  a  powder,  to  which  they 
adhere  fo  (lightly  as  to  be  feparabk 
in  a  confiderable  degree  by  water, 
and  totally  by  fire,  leaving  'the  re- 
gulus in  form  of  a  calx  fimilar  to 
that  prepared  by  fire  alone.  The 
biarine  acid  has  a  very  different  ef- 
feft  ;  this  reduces  the  regulus  into 
a  violent  corrofive  ;  and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  it  adheres  lo 
very  clofely  as  not  to  be  feparable 
by  any  ablution,  nor  by  fire,  the 
jegulus  arifing  along  with  it.  The 
nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids  expel  the 
inarine,  and  thus  reduce  the  corrb- 
five  into  a  ealx  fimilar  to  the  fcre- 


Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  this  metal  :  and  hence 
crude  antimony,  in  v/hlch  the  regu- 
lus  appears  to  be  combined  with 
fulphur,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  its  v^'elght.  proves  altogether 
mild,  li  a  part  of  the  fulphur  be 
taken  away,  by  fuch  operations  as 
do  not  deftroy  or  calcine  the  metalj 
the  remaining  mafs  becomes  pro= 
portionally  more  aftive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be 
expelled  by  deflagration  with  nitre  ; 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre,  to 
a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the 
fulphur  will  be  diffipated,  and  the 
preparation  will  be  the  more  aftlve. 
If  the  quantity  of  nitre  be  more 
than  fuSicIent  to  confume  the  ful- 
phur, the  rell  of  it,  deflagrating 
with  the  Infiammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  itfelf,  renders  it  again 
mild. 

The  fu'phur  of  antimony  is  likc- 
wlff  ablorbed,  In  fufion,  by  certain 
metals,  and  by  alkaline  falts.  Thefe 
laft,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove 
a  menftruum  for  all  the  metals  i^zinc 
excepted) ;  and  hence,  if  the  fufion 
be  long  continued,  the  regulus  i'* 
taken  up,  and  reiidered  foluble  in 
water. 

From  thefe  particu!.irs  with  re^ 
fped  to  antimony,  it  may  natural];' 
be  concluded,  that  It  not  only  fur- 
niflies  us  with  an  ufeful  and  aftive 
medicine,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be 
exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  un- 
der a  great  variety  of  different 
forms,  and  that  the  effefts  of  thefe 
will  be  confiderably  diverfified, 
And  this  has  in  reality  been  the 
cafe.  When  treating  of  antimony  in 
the  materia  medica,  we  have  nut 
oniy  offered  fome  obfervations  on 
its  medical,  but  have  alfo  exhibited 
a  view  of  its  diflFerent  preparations 
for  medical  purpofes,  thrown  into  a 
tabular  form  by  Dr  Black.  But  a)  • 
thouo-h 
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though  tacre  is  perhaps  no  prepara- 
tion there  mentioned,  which  is  not 
fitted  to  ferve  fome  ufeful  purpofe  ; 
yet  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  have  now  reftri£led 
the  number  of  preparations  in  their 
pharmacopoeias  to  a  few  only.  And 
It  is  highly  probable,  that -from  the 
proper  employment  of  them,  every 
ufeful  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by 
antimony  may  be  accomphfhed. 

ANTIMONIUM     GALCINA- 
TUM. 

Lond. 

Calcined  jintimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered,  eight  oun- 
ces. 
Nitre,  pov/dered,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them,  and  caft  the  mixture  by 
degrees  into  a  red  hot,  crucible. 
Burn  the  white  matter  about  half 
nn  hour  ;  and,  when  cold,  pow- 
der it  ;  after  which  waih  it  with 
dillilled  watero 

1m  the  iaft  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia  this  preparation  had 
the  name  of  calx  antimonii ;  and  it 
may  be  confidered  as  at  leaft  very 
nearly  approaching  to  fome  other 
antlmouiais  of  the  old  pharmacopoe- 
ias,' jiarticularly  to  the  antimonium 
diapboreticum  uitratum,  antimoni- 
um diaphoreticum  lotum,  and  the 
nitrum  Hibiatum  ;  none  of  which  are 
now  received  as  feparate  formulas 
of  our  phamacopceia,  and  indeed 
even  the  calx  antimonii  itfelf,  at 
leaft  as  thus  prepared,  has  now  no 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  wafiiing  from  the  faline 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if'  not 
altogether  inadtive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery  and  others,  affure  us,  that 
Jhey  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effefts  as  its  ufual  title 
imports :    Boerhaave  declares,  that 


it  is  a  mere  metallic  earth,  entirely 
deftitute  of  all  medicinal  virtue  i 
and  the  Committee  of  the  London 
College  admit,  that  it  has  no  fea- 
fible  operation.  The  common  dofe 
is  from  five  grains  to  a  fcruple,  or 
half  a  dram  ;  though  Wilfon  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  it  given 
by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  for  feveral  days 
together. 

Sotaie  report  that  this  calx,  by 
keeping  for  a  length  of  time,  con- 
trafts  an  emetic  quality  :  From 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
the  powers  of  the  reguline  part  are 
not  entirely  deftroyed  ;  that  the 
preparation  has  the  virtues  of  other 
antimonials  wliich  are  given  as  aL 
teratives ;  that  is,  in  fuch  fmall 
dofes  as  not  to  ftimulate  the  pri- 
mae  vi^  ;  and  that  therefore  dia- 
phoreric  antimony,  or  calcined  an- 
timony, as  it  is  now  more  properly 
Ityled,  is  certainly  among  the  mild- 
ell  preparations  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  be  ufed  for  children,  and 
fimilar  delicate  conltitutioas  where 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines  are  eafi- 
ly  affefted.  The  obfervation,  how- 
ever, from  which  thefe  coiiclulions 
are  drawn,  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded :  Ludovici  relates, 
that  after  keeping  the  powder  for 
four  years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at 
firft  :  and  the  Stralburgh  pharma- 
capceia,  with  good  reafon,  l'ufpe6ts, 
that  where  the  calx  has  proved  e- 
metic,  it  had  either  been  given  ia 
fuch  caf'S  as  would  of  theHnfelves 
have  been  attended  with  this  fvmp- 
tom,  for  the  great  alexipharmac 
virtues  attributed  to  it  to  have  occa- 
fioned  it  to  be  exliibited  even  in  the 
more  dangerous  malignant  fevers, 
and  other  diforders  which  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing ;  or  that  it  had  not  been  fufS- 
cientlv  calcined,  or  perfeftly  free*' 
from  iiich  part  of  the  rcgulus  as 
might    remain    uncalcined.      The 
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■uncalcmed  part  being  grolTer  than 
the  true  calx,  the  feparation  is  ef- 
fefted  by  often  wafhing  with  v/ater, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  diredled  for 
feparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  groffer  parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fome  portion,  the  medicine 
has  proved  violently  emetic.  This 
<effeft  is  not  owing  to  any  particu- 
lar quality  of  the  fea-falt,  but  to  its 
quantity  by  which  the  proportion 
of  theTiitre  to  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered kfs. 

The  nifrum  Jl'ibiatum,  as  it  wa^ 
called,  is  produced  by  the  deflagra- 
tion of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimo- 
■ny  with  the  nitre,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  iht  fal polychrejl,  from  which 
it  differs  no  otherwife  than  in  re- 
^  taining  fome  portion  of  the  antimo- 
nial  calx. 

Notwithftanding  the  doubts  en- 
tertained by  fome  refpefting  the 
aftivity  of  the  antimonium  calcina- 
tum,  yet  the  London  college  have 
in  our  opinion  done  right  in  re- 
taining it.  For  while  it  4s  on  all 
hands  allowed,  that  it  is  the  mildeft 
of  our  antimonials  ;  there  are  fome 
accurate  obfervers  who  confider  it 
as  by  no  means  inefficacious.  Thus 
Dr  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  is 
■much  deceived,  if  when  genuine,  it 
be  not  productive  of  good  effetts. 

CALX  ANTIMONII  NITRA- 
TA. 

Edlnb. 
N'ltrated  Calx  of  Antimony. 
iTake  of 

Antimony,  calcined  for  making 
the  glafb  of  antimony  ; 
Nitre,  equal  weights. 
Having  mixed,  and  put  them  into 
a  crucibles  let  thera  be  heated. 


fo  that  the  matter  fhall  be  of  a  red 
colour  for  an  hour;  then  let  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 
after  beating  it,  wafh  it  fepeat- 
edly  with  v/arm  water  till  it  be 
irtlipid. 

Although  this  preparation  a- 
grees  nearly  in  name  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  has  been  confidered  as 
being  nearly  a  complete  calx  of  an- 
timony, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a  medicine  of  a  much 
more  a£live  nature  than  the  for- 
mer ;  and  in  place  of  being  one  of 
the  mildeft  of  the  antimonials,  it 
often  operates  with  great  violence 
when  given  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains 
only. 

But  as  the  effefts  of  every  pre- 
paration of  antimony,  not  already 
conjoined  with  an  acid,  muft  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  and  condition 
of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach,  fo  the 
ablution  of  the  bafe  of  the  nitre  in 
this  procefs,  gives  full  power  to  the 
acid  of  the  llomach  to  aft  as  far  as 
poiTible  on  the  calx  ;  whereas  when 
the  unwafhed  calx  is  employed,  a 
great  quantity  of  the  acid  in  the 
ftomach  is  neutralized  by  the  alka- 
line bafe  of  the  nitre  adhering  to 
the  calx.  The  calx  antmonli  tii- 
(rata  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  article  which  has 
been  fo  much  celebiated,  and  has 
had  fuch  an  extenfivc  fale  under  the 
title  of  Dr  j^ames's  fever  poivder. 
And  it  was  as  an  article  which 
might  be  employed  in  the  place  of 
James's  powder,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh college  introduced  this  into 
their  pharmacopoeia.  There  is, 
however,  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
preparation  of  James's  powder  is 
fomewhat  different  from  that  here 
direfted  ;  but  their  effects,  as  far 
as  our  obfcrvation  goes,  appear  to 
be  very  nearly  the  fame. 

The  calx  ant'imontt  nitrata  has 
been  thought  by  fome  preferable  to 
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emetic  tartar,  where  the  permanent 
efFefts  of  a  long- continued  naufea 
are  required,  and  -where  we  wifh 
our  antimonials  to  pafs  the  pylorus 
and  produce  purging.  But,  like 
every  other  preparation  where  the 
reguline  part  is  only  rendered  ac- 
tive by  the  acid  in  the  ftomach,  the 
calx  anttmonti  nitrata  is  in  all  cales 
of  uncertain  operation:  fometimes 
proving  perfeAly  inert,  and  at  other 
times  very  violent  iu  its  effefts. 
The  dofe  is  generally  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  and  this  is  often  given  all 
at  once;  an  inconvenience  not  at- 
tending the  emetic  tartar;  the  quan- 
tity and  effefts  of  which  we  can  ge- 
nerally meafure  with  forprifing  mi- 
nutenefs. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  by  means  of  James's 
powder,  and  the  calx  nitrata,  an 
artificial  termination  of  fever  is 
fometimes  accompliflied,  and  that 
too  more  frequently  than  by  emetic 
tartar.  This  perhaps  may  fometimes 
be  the  confequence  of  the  violence 
with  which  they  operate.  At  the 
fame  time  it  muil  be  admitted,  that 
even  the  moll  violent  operation  by 
no  means  enfures  an  immediate  re- 
covery, but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
is  fometimes  manifeilly  attended 
with  bad  effefts. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 

Lond. 
Crocus  of  Antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered; 

Nitre,   powdered,    of  each    one 

pound; 
Sea-falt,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  put  them  by  degrees 
into  a  red  hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  with  an  augmented 
heat.  Pour  out  the  melted  mat- 
ter; and,  when  cold,  feparate  it 
from  the  fcorije,  ' 


.ESnh. 
Equal  parts  of  antimony  and  nitre 
are  to  be  injected  by  degrees  in- 
to a  red-hot  crucible  ;  when  the 
detonation  is  over,  feparate  the 
reddiih  metallic  matter  from  the 
whitilh  cruft;  beat  it  into  a  pow- 
der, and  edulcorate  it  by  repeated 
waftiings  with  hot  water,  till  the 
water  comes  offinfipid. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur  is 
almoft  totally  confumed,  and  the 
metallic  part  left  divefted  of  its  cor- 
rector. Thefe  preparations,  given 
from  two  to  fix  giains,  generally 
a£t  as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dif- 
ordering  the  conftitution.  But  the 
operation,  like  that  of  every  prepa- 
ration of  antimony  whofe  reguline 
part  is  not  joined  with  an  acid, 
inuft.  be  liable  to  variations,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  condition 
of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach.  .  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes, 
as  the  bafis  of  fome  other  prepara- 
tions; and  among  the  farriers., 
who  frequently  give  to  horfes  an 
ounce  or  two  a  day,  divided  in- 
to different  dofes  as  an  alterative: 
in  thefe,  and  other  quadrupeds, this 
medlciiie  adls  chiefly  as  a  diaphore- 
tic. 

The  cliemiils  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a 
lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  w'hat 
is  diredled  above  ;  and  without  any 
farther  melting  than  what  enfues 
from  the  heat  which  the  matter  ac- 
quires by  deflagration,  which  when 
the  quantity  is  large,  is  very  conli- 
derable:  a  little  common  fait  is 
added  to  promote  the  fufion  The 
mixture  is  put  by  degrees  into  an 
iron  pot  or  mortar,  fomewhat  heat- 
ed, and  placed  under  a  chimney: 
when  the  firll  ladleful  is  in,  a  piece 
of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown  to  it, 
T^'hich  fets   the  matter  on  fire;  the 
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rell  of  the  mixture  is  then  added 
lay  little  and  little;  the  deflagra- 
tion is  foon  over,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pears in  perfect  fufion  :  when  cold, 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  fcoris  is 
found  on  the  furface  ;  which  fco- 
yise  are  ealily  knocked  off  with  a 
hammer.  The  crocus  prepared  af- 
ter this  manner,  is  of  a  redder  co- 
lour than  that  of  the  former  edi- 
tions of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 
And  indeed  the  method  now  direc- 
ted by  the  London  college  may  be 
t'onfidered  as  founded  on  this : 
It  differs  principally  from  that 
df  the  Edinburgh  college  in  the 
employment  of  the  fea-falt,  by 
which  the  procefs  is  much  facili- 
tated. 

ANTIMONIUM  MURIA- 

TUM. 
Land. 
Mur'tatfd  yintlmony. 
Take  of 

The  crocus  of  antimony,  powder- 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound; 
Dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds. 
Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a  retort, 
adding  by  degrees  the  fea-falt 
;ind  crocus  of  antimony,  previouf- 
ly  mixed  ;  then  diftil  in  a  fand- 
bath.  Let  the  diflilled  matter  be 
expofcd  to  the  air  feveral  days, 
and  then  let  the  fluid  part  be 
poured  ofFlVorn  the  dregs. 

CAUSTICUM  ANTIMO- 

NIALE,  vulgo  BUTYRUM 

ANTIMONll. 

Edinh. 

Butter  of  Antimony^ 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part ; 

Corrofive  fublimate  of  mercury, 

two  parts. 

^rlnd   them  firft  feparately ;  then 

thoroughly  mix  them  together, 

•    'fthinsr  the  utraofi:  care  to  avoid 


the  vapours.  Put  the  mixture- 
into  a  coated  glafs  retort  (having 
a  fhort  wide  neck),  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it:  the  retori  being 
placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  and  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  firil 
a  gentle  heat,  that  only  a  dewy 
vapour  may  arife;  the  fire  be- 
ing then  increafed,  an  oily  li-  ^ 
quor  will  afcend  and  congeal  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  appearing 
like  ice,  which  is  to  be  melted 
down  by  a  live  coal  cautioufly 
applied.  This  oily  matter  is  to 
be  reftified  in  a  glafs  retort  into 
a  pellucid  liquor. 

The  procefs  here  diredled  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  and  which  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  what  flood  iu 
the  foi-mer  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  is  extremely  dange- 
rous, infomuch,  that  even  the  life 
of  the  operator,  though  tolerably 
verfed  in  common  pharmacy,  may 
be  much  endangered  for  want  of 
due  care.  Boerhave  relates,  that 
one,  who  from  the  title  he  gives 
him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert 
in  chemical  operations,  or  unac- 
quainted with  the  danger  of  attend- 
ing this,  was  fuffocated  for  want 
of  proper  care  to  prevent  the  burfl:- 
ing  of  the  retort.  The  fumes  which 
arife,  even  upon  mixing  the  anti" 
mony  with  the  fublimate,  are  high- 
ly noxious,  and  fometimes  ifiue  fo 
copioufly  and  fuddenly,  as  very  dif- 
ficultly to  be  avoided.  The  ut- 
moft  circumfpeftion  therefore  is  nc" 
ceflary. 

The  caufl:ic,  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a  folution  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
In  the  marine  acid  of  the  fublimate  s 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony,  and 
the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an  sethiops.  This  folu- 
tioa  does  not  fuv:ceed  with  fpirit  of 
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fait  In  its  liquid  ftate,  and  cannot 
berffedled,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of 
making  fublimate)  either  the  acid 
be  highly  concentrated,  and  both 
the  ingredients  Itrongly  heated  ;.or 
when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to 
the  vapours  of  the  acid  diftilledfrom 
the  black  calx  of  manganefe.  By 
thislaft  procefs  a  perfed  folutionof 
the  regulus  of  antimony  in  the  mu- 
riatic acid  is  effedted.  Of  this 
more  fimple,  more  fafe,  and  lefs  ex- 
penfive  method  of  preparing  mmia- 
.ted  antimony,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr  RuiTel  in  \he  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Roy^l  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

If  regulus  of  antimony  were  add- 
ed in  the  diftillation  of  fpirit  of 
fea-falt  without  water,  a  folution 
would  alfo  be  made. 

'  The  method,  however,  now  di- 
<efted  by  the  London  college,  in 
which  vitriolic  acid  and  fea-falt  are 
■employed  to  give  a  double  ele6live 
attraftion,  is  perhaps  to  be  confider- 
cd  as  preferable  to  any  of  the  o- 
thers.  In  thi«  they  have  followed 
very  nearly  the  direftions  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  which 
are  taken  from  the  procefs  of  Mr 
Scheele. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
srifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort  is 
liquefied  by  the  moifture  of  the  air, 
it  proves  lefs  corroiive  than  when 
melted  down  and  reftified  by  heat; 
though,  it  feems,  in  either  cafe,  to 
be  fufficiently  ftrong  for  th^  purpo- 
fesofconfiimingfungousflelhand  the 
callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  though  this  faline  con- 
crete readily  and  almoft  entirely  dif- 
iblves  by  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  white  pow- 
der feparating,  it  neverthelefs  will 
not  diffolve  on  putting  water  to  it 
direftly:  even  when  previoufly  11- 
4^uefied  by  the  air,  the  addition  of 
water  will  precipitate  the  folutlpn. 


And  accordingly,  by   t/ie  addition 
of  water  is  formed  that  once  cele- 
brated article  known  by   the  title 
o{  mercur'ius  vita:,  or  Algeroth' s po'w- 
dcr.  This  preparation,  though  never 
ufed  by  itfelf,    is  employed    both 
by  the  Edinburgh    and  by    fomc 
of    the    fcwelgij    colleges,   in    the 
formation    of  emetic    tartar,     the 
molh  ufeful  of  all  the   autimonlals. 
And  although  che mills  are  not  al- 
together agreed  with  regard  to  the 
belt  mode  of   making  the  antlrao- 
nium  tartarlfatum,  yet  we  fhali  af- 
terwards have  occafion  to  obferve, 
when  treating  of  that  article,  that  the 
preparation  of  it  from  the  aatimo- 
nium  muriatum,  or  rather  from  its 
precipitate  (Algeroth's  powder)  is 
perhaps  the  bell  mode  which  has 
yet  been  pratlifed.    And  were  it 
even  with  no  other  intention  than 
this,  a  fafe,  eafy,  and  cheap  method, 
of  forming    an  antlmonium   muria- 
tum, may  be  confidered  as  an  im- 
portant improvement  in  our  phai" 
roacopoeias. 

PULVIS  ANTIMONIALIS. 
Lond. 
Antlmonml  poiuder. 
Take  of 

Antlmon}'',  coarfely  powdered, 
Hartfliorn-fliavlngs,  each  two 
pounds ; 
Mix,  and  put  them  into  a  wide  red- 
hot  iron  pot,  ilirring  conftantly 
till  the  mafs  acquires  a  grey-co- 
lour. Powder  the  matter  when 
cold,  andput  it  Into  acoatedcruci- 
clble-  Lute  to  it  another  cruci- 
ble inverted,  which  has  a  fmalj 
hole  in  its  bottom  ;  augment  thg 
fire  by  degrees  to  a  red  heat,  and 
keep  it  fo  for  two  hours.  Laftly, 
reduce  the  matter,  when  cold,  to 
a  very  fine  powder.. 

In  this  preparation,  the  metal- 
lic part  of  the  antimony  in  a  ilate 
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t^calx,  will  be  united  with  that 
part  of  the  hartfhorn  which  is  indi- 
iftruftible  by  the  aftion  of  fire,  viz. 
its  abforbent  earth.  If  this  powder 
fee  properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a  white 
colour.  It  is  a  mild  antimonial  pre- 
paration, and  is  given  as  an  altera- 
tive from  three  to  fix  grains  for  a 
dofe.  In  this  quantity,  however,  it 
fometimes  creates  naufea,  and  even 
vomits.  In  larger  dofes  it  proves  e- 
metic,  and  operates  by  ftool. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII 

PRiECIPI  fATUM. 

Lond. 

precipitated  Julphur  of  Antimony . 

Take  of 
AntimoHy,powdcred,twopounds; 
Water  of  pure  kali,  four  pints; 
iDiftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix,  and  boil  them  with  a  flow  fire 
for  three  hours,  conftantly  ftir- 
ring,  and  adding  the  diflilled  wa- 
ter as  it  fliall  be  Avanted;  ftrain 
the  hot  ley  through  a  double  li- 
nen cloth,  and  into  the  liquor, 
whilft  yet  hot,  drop  by  degrees  as 
much  diluted  vitriolic  acid  as  is 
fuificient  to  precipitate  the  ful- 
phur.Wafli  off,  with  warm  water, 
the  vitriolated  kali. 

SULPHUR    ANTIMONII 
PR^CIPITATUM,    vulgo 
SULPHUR     AURATUM 
ANTIMONII. 

Edinl. 
Golden  fuJphur  of  Antimony, 
Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of 
■    caufiiic  ley  diluted  with  threepints 
of  water, "and  throw  in  by  degrees 
two  pounds  of  powdered  antimo- 
ny ;  '  keeping    them   continually 
ftirring,  with  an  iron  fpatula,  for 
three  hours,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
and  occafionally  fupplyirig  more 
water       The  liquor  loaded  with 
ihxt.  fulphur  o{  antimony,  being 
then  ftr^Ined  through  a  woollen 
doth,  drop    into    it    gradually. 


while  it  continues  hot,  fo  much 
fpirit  of  nitre,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  as  fliall 
be  fjfficient  to  precipitate  the 
fulphur,  which  is  afterwards  to 
be  carefully  waflied  with  hot  Vfti- 
ter. 

The  foregoing  preparations  are 
not  ftrifihly  fulphurs ;  they  contain 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony,  which 
is  reducible  from  them  by  proper 
fluxes.  Thefe  medicines  muft  needs 
be  liable  to  great  variation  in  point 
of  ftrength  ;  and  in  this  refpeft  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  moll  precariotis, 
though  fome  have  affirmed  that  they 
are  the  moft  certain  of  the  antimo- 
nial medicines. 

They  prove  emetic  when  taken 
on  an  empty  ftomach,  in  a  dofe  of 
four,  five,  or  fix  grains;  but  at 
prefent  they  are  fcarcely  prefcrib- 
cd  with  this  intention;  being 
chiefly  ufed  as  alterative  deobftru- 
ents,  particularly  in  cutaneous  dif- 
orders.  Their  emetic  quality  is  eafily 
blunted,  by  making  them  up  into 
pills  with  refins  or  extracts,  and  gi- 
ving them  on  a  full  'fliomach:  with 
thefe  cautions,  they  havebeen  taken 
in  the  quantity  of  fixtecn  grains  a-day, 
and  continued  for  a  confiderable 
time,  without  occafioning  any  dif- 
turbance  upwards  or  downwards. 
As  their  ftrength  is  precarious,  they 
ftiould  be  taken  at  firfl;  invery  fraall 
dofes,  and  increafed  by  degrees  ac- 
cording to  their  efieft. 

A  compofitlon  of  the  fulphur  au-^ 
ratum,  with  mercurius  dulcis,  has 
been  found  a  powerful,  yet  fafe  al- 
terative, in  cutaneous  diforders  ; 
and  has  completed  a  cure  after  fali- 
vation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes, 
likewife,  this  medicine  has  produ- 
ced excellent  effects.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  fulphur  and 
calomel  (welltrituratedtogetherancj 
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,  made  into  pills  with  extrafts,  &c.) 
may  be  taken  from  four  to  eight.or 
ten  grains,  morning  and  night ;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a 
dij^ught  ofa  decoftion  of  the  woods, 
or  other  iiniilar  liquor.  This  medi- 
cine generally  promotes  perfpira- 
tion,  fcarcely  occauoning  any  ten- 
dency to  vomit  or  purge,  orafTefting 
the  mouth. 

ANTIMONIUM  TARTARI- 

SATUM. 
Land. 
1'attarifed  Anthnony. 
Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  powdered, 

one  pound  and  an  half; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  pounds  ; 
.  Diililied  water,  two  gallons- 
Boil  in  a  glafs  veffel  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour:  filter  through  paper, 
and  fet  afide  the  ftrained  liquor  to 
cryftallize. 

Tartarus  antimonia- 

LIS  vulgo  TARTARUS  E- 
METiCUS. 

Edin. 
Emetic  'Tartar. 
Take  of 

The  eaufticum  antinioniale  what 
quantity  you  choofe  ;  pour  it 
into  warm  water,  in  which  fo 
much  of  the  purified  vegetable 
fixed  alkali  has  been  pi-evioufly 
difTolved,  that  the  antimonial 
powder  may  be  precipitated, 
which  after  being  well  waihed 
is  to  be  dried. 
Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add 
of  this   powder   nine    drams,  of 
cryftals  of  tartar,  beat  into  a  ve- 
ry fine  powder,'  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  boil  for  a  llttk  till  the  pow- 
ders be  diffolved. 
Let  the  ftrained  folution  be  flowly 
evaporated  in  a  glafs  veflel  to  a 
pelliclcj  fo  that  cryllals  may  be 
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We  have  here  two  modesof  mak- 
ing the  moft  common,  and  perhaps 
we  may  add  the  moft  ufeful, 
of  all  the  antimonial  preparations, 
long  knov/n  in  the  ftiops  under 
the  name  of  emetic  tartar.  Thei'c 
modes  differ  confiderably  from  each 
other;  but  in  both j  the  reguline 
part  of  the  antimony  is  united  with 
the  acid  of  the  tartar.  It  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  fay  to  which  mode  ofpre- 
paration  the  preference  is  to  be  gi- 
ven; for  ori  this  fubjecl  the  beft 
chemifts  are  ftill  divided  in  their 
opinion.  The  mode  direfted  by  the 
London  college  is  nearly  the  fame 
with  that  in  former  editions  of  their 
Pharrnacopoeia,  while  that  now  a- 
dopted  by  the  Edinburgh  college  la 
which  they  have  nearly  follo-CVed  the 
Pharmacopcsia  Roffica,  is  of  later 
date.  That  in  both  ways  goodemetic 
tartar  maybe  formed,  is  very  certain; 
But  in  ouropinion,  when  it  is  form- 
ed of  the  precipitate  from  the  mu" 
riatic  acid,  or  the  poudre  d'Algerot- 
iif  as  it  has  been  called,  there  is  the- 
leaft  chance  of  its  being  uncertairi, 
in  its  operation  i  and  this  method 
comes  recommended  to  us  on  the 
authority  of  Bergman,  Scnecle,, 
and  fome  other  of  the  firft  names  in 
cbemiftry.  Bergman  advifes,  that 
the  calx  be  precipitated  by  fimple 
water,  as  being  leaft  liable  to  vari- 
ation ,  and  this  is  the  dirediion  fol- 
lowed in  the  Pharmacopceia  Rof- 
fica. But  when  the  calx  is  preci- 
pitated by  an  alkaline  ley,  as  is  di- 
rected by  the  Eciiijburgh  college,  it 
is  more  certainly  freed  from  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  will  of  cdurfebff 
be  milder. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs, 
whether  precipitate  or  crocus  have 
been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  anti- 
monial onght  always  to  be  foma 
drams  mote  than  is  abibliitclynecef- 
fary  for  faturatirig  the  acid  of  tar- 
t^-,  fo  that  no  cry  Hal's  may  fiioaf 
which  are  not  iropu-'gnated  with  the- 
g  2  ■  aciive 
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a£live  metallic  part  of  the  antimony. 
And  in  order  to  fecure  an  uniform 
ilrength,  fome  attention  is  neceflary 
in  collefting  the  cryftals,  as  fome 
may  contain  more  metal  than  others. 
After  they  are  all  feparatedfrom  the 
liquor,  they  ought  to  be  beat  toge- 
ther in  a  glafs  mortar  into  a  fine 
powder,  that  the  medicine  m.ay 
be  of  uniform  ftrength. 

Emetic  tartar  i&,  of  all  the  pi"e- 
parations  of  antimony,  the  moll 
certain  in  its  operation. 

It  will  be  fuffTcientjinconfidering 
the  medicinal  effefts  of  antimonialsj 
that  we  fliould  obferve,  once  for  all, 
that  their  emetic  property  depends 
on  two  different  conditions  of  the  re- 
guline  part :  the  firll  is  where  the 
reguline  part  is  only  aftive,  by  be- 
ing rendered  fo  from  meeting  with 
an  acid  in  the  Jlomach  :  the  fecond 
is  where  tlie  leguline  part  is  already 
joined  with  an  acid,  rendering' it  ac- 
tive. It  is  obvious,  that  thofe pre- 
parations, reducible  to  the  firfthead, 
itiiift  aiwavs  be  of  uncertain  opera- 
tion. Such  then  is  the  equal  un- 
certainty in  the  chemical  condition 
and  medicinal  cfledls  o-f  the  croei, 
the  hepataj  and  the  calces  ;  all  of 
\vhich  pioceffesarc  different  fleps  or 
degrees  of  freeing  the  reguline  part 
from  fulphur  and  phlogilloii.  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  the  preparations 
coining  under  the  fecond  head,  muft 
iVe  always  conltant  and  certain  in 
shtir  operation.  Such  a  one  is  emetic 
tartar,  the  dofe  and  effects  of  which 
wccan  meafiirc  with  great  exaftnefs. 
The  title  of  this  medicine  e;c- 
preflcs  its  priiitipal  operation.  It  is 
one  of  the  befb  of  the  antimonial  e- 
rnctics,  afting  more  powerfully  than 
the  quantity  of  crocus  contained  in 
it  would  do  by  itfclf,  though  it  does 
not  fo  much  ruffle  the  conllitution. 
And  indeed  antimonials  in  general, 
vvhc^n  thus  rendered  foluble  by  vege- 


table acids,  are  more  fafe  and  cer- 
tain In  their  effedis  than  the  violent 
preparations  of  that  mineral  exhl- 
bfted  by  themfelves ;  the  former  ne- 
ver varying  in  their  aftion  from  ft 
difference  in  the  food  taken  during 
their  ufe,  or  other  fimllar  cireum- 
ilanees  ;  which  occafioning  more  or 
lefs  of  the  others  to  be  diffolvedj, 
make  them  operate  with  different 
degrees  of  force.  Thus,  crude  an- 
timony, where  acid  food  has  been 
liberally  taken,  hasfometimes  pro- 
ved, violently  emetic  j  whilft,  in  o- 
ther  eireumftanees,  it  has  no  fuel* 
effea.      - 

The  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effedl 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  likewife  be  advan- 
tageoufly  given  in  much  fmaller  do- 
fes,  as  a  naufeating  and  fudorific 
medicine. 

ANTIMONIUM  VITRIFICA- 

TUM. 
L.ond. 
Vitrified  Ajitmovy. 
Take  of 

Powdered  antimony,  four  oun- 
ces. 
Calcine  it  In  a  broad  earthen  velfel, 
with  a  frre  gradually  raifed,  itir- , 
ring  with  an  Iron  rod  until  it 
no  longer  emits  a  fulphureous. 
fmoke.  Put  this  powder  into  a 
crucible,  fo  as  to  fill  two-thirds 
of  it.  A  cover  being  fitted  on, 
make  a  fire  under  it,  at  full  mo- 
del ate,  afterwards  llronger,  until 
the  matter  be  melted.  Pour  out 
the  melted  glafs. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

JLd'tn. 
Glafs  of  Antimony. 
Strew  antimony,  beat  into  a  coarfe 
powder  like  fand,  upon  a  fliallow 
ungiazed  earthen  veflcljand  Jipply 
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a  gentle  heat  underneath,  tliat  the 
antimony  may  be  heated  llowly  ; 
keeping  it  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tinually ftirring  to  prevent  it  from 
running  into  lumps.  White  va- 
pours of  a  fulphureous  ftnell  will 
arife  from  it.  If  they  ceafe  to 
exhale  with  thedegaeeofheat  firll 
applied,  increafe  the  fire  a  little, 
fo  that  vapours  may  again  arife: 
go  on  in  this  manner,  till  the  pow- 
der, when  brought  to  a  red  heat, 
exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt 
the  calx  in  a  crucible  with  an  in- 
tenfe  heat,  till  it  afhunes  the  ap- 
pearance of  melted  glafs  ;  then 
pour  it  out  on  aheated  brafs  plate 
or  difli. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  in 
order  to  procure  tranfparent  glafs, 
fucceeds  very  llowly,  imlefs  the  o- 
perator  be  wary  and  circimifpeA 
in    the    management   of  it.      The 

o 

moft  convenient  veffel  is  a  broad 
ihallow  difh,  or  a  fmooth  flat  tile, 
placed  under  a  chimney.  The  an- 
timony fhould  be  the  purer  fort, 
fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the  apex 
of  the  cones  ;  this,  grofsly  pow- 
dered, is  to  be  evenly  fpread  over 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as  not  to 
lie  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
on  any  part.  The  fire  fhould  be  at 
firft  no  greater  than  is  juft  fuliicient 
to  raife  a  fume  from  the  antimony, 
which  is  to  be  now  and  then  ftirred  : 
when  the  fumes  begin  to  decay,  in- 
creafe the  heat,  taking  care  not  to 
raife  it  fo  high  as  to  melt  the  anti- 
mony, or  run  the  powder  into 
lumps :  after  fome  time  the  veflel 
may  be  made  red- hot,  and  kept  in 
this  Itate  until  the  matter  will  not, 
upon  being  ilirred,  any  longer  fume. 
If  this  part  of  the  procefs  be  duly 
condufted,  the  antimony  will  appear- 
in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any 
lumps,  and  of  grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two-thirds, 
of- a  crucible,  which  is  to  be  cover- 


ed with  a  tile,  and  placed  in  a  wind- 
furnace.  Gradually  increafe  the 
fire  till  the  calx  be  in  perfcA  fufion, 
when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then  exa- 
mined by  dipping  a  clean  iron  wire 
into  it.  If  the  matter  which  ad- 
heres to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears 
fmooth  and  equally  tranfparent,  the 
vitrification  is  completed,  and  the 
glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a  hot 
fmooth  ftone  or  copperplate,  and 
fuffered  to  cool  flowly  to  pre- 
vent its  cracking  and  flying  in 
pieces.  It  is  of  a  tranfparent  yellow- 
ilh  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually  met 
with  in  the  fhops,  is  faid  to  be  pre- 
pared with  certain  additions;  which 
may,  perhaps,  render  it  not  fo  fit 
for  the  purpofe  here  defigned.  By 
the  method  above  direfted.  It  may 
be  eafily  made  of  the  requilite  per- 
feftion  without  any  addition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered 
nearly  or  altogether  inaftlve  by  cal- 
cination it  might  be  expe£led  that 
the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  pro- 
cefs would  be  likewife  inert.  But 
here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs  per- 
fect than  in  the  other  cafe,  where 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  re- 
gulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  defla- 
gration with  nitre  ;  there  the  calx  Is 
of  perfect  whltenefs,  and  a  glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  any  faline  flux,  for  of  itfelf 
it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little  colour  ; 
but  here  fo  much  of  the  inflammable 
principle  is  left,  that  the  calx  is 
grey,  and  the  glafs  of  a  high  co- 
lour. The  calcined  antimony  is  faid. 
by  Boerhave  to  be  violently  emetic. 
Experience  has  fliown  that  the  glafs 
is  fo,  infomuch  as  to  be  unfafe  for 
internal  ufe.  At  prefent  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  forming  fome  other  an- 
timonlal  preparations,  particularly 
the  vltrum  antimonii  ceratum,  the 
next  article  to  be  mentioned  ;  and 
the  vinum  antimonii,  afterwards  to, 
be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Wines. 
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Wines.  It  is  alfo  not  unfrecjuently 
employed  in  the  formation  of  eme- 
tic tartar  ;  and  it  was  direfted  for 
that  purpofe  in  the  laft  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  be- 
ing perhaps  even  fuperior  to  the  cro- 
cus antimonii. 

VITRUM    ANTIMONII    CE- 
RATUM. 

Edinb. 
Cerated  Glafs  of  Antimony. 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a  dram  ; 
Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  Into 
powder,  an  ounce. 
Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veflel, 
and  throw  into  it  the  powdered 
glafs  :  keep  the  mixture  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour,  con- 
tinually ftirring  it  ;  then  pour  it 
out  on  paper,  and  whea  cold 
grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with 
a  very  gentle  heat :  after  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  It 
begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  In 
ten  more  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scottifii  fnuff;  which  is  a  mark  of 
its  being  fufficiently  prepared  ;  the 
quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes  a- 
bout  one  dram  of  Its  weight  in  the 
procefs. 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
mull  efteemed  in  dyfenteries  :  feve- 
ral  Inftances  of  Its  good  effedls  in 
thefe  cafes  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Effays, 
from  which  the  above  remarks  on 
the  preparations  are  taken.  Thedofe 
Is  from_  two  or  three  grains  to  twen- 
ty, according  to  the  age  and  ftrength 
of  the  patient.  In  its  operation,  it 
makes  fome  perfons  fick,  and  vomit; 
it  purges  almoft.  every  one  ;  though 
it  has  fometimes  effefted  a  cure  with- 
out occafioning  any  evacuation  or 
ficknefs.  It  Is  now,  however,  much 
lefs  ufed  than  formerly. 

Mr  Geoffroy  gives  two  pretty  fin« 


gular  preparations  of  glafs  of  anti* 
mony,  which  feem  to  have  fome  affi  • 
nity  with  this.  One  is  made  by  di- 
gefting  the  glafs,  very  finely  levi- 
gated, with  a  folutlon  of  maftich 
made  jn  fpirit  of  wine,  for  three  or 
four  days,  now  and  then  lliaking  the 
mixture;  and  at  laft  evaporating  the 
fpirit  fo  as  to  leave  the  maftich 
and  glafs  perfectly  mixed.  Glafs 
of  antimony  thus  prepared,  is  faid 
not  to  prove  emetic,  but  to  a<St 
merely  as  a  cathartiq,  and  that  not 
of  the  violent  kind.  A  prepara- 
tion like  this  was  firft  publlfned  by 
Hartman, under  thenameof  C^yi/?fl. 
The  other  preparation  Is  made  by 
burning  fpirit  of  wine  on  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquifitely 
rubbed  upon  a  marble.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  :  It  is  faid  to  ope- 
rate mildly  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  fometimes  to  prove  fudo- 
rific. 

CERUSSA  ANTIMONII. 
Brun. 
Cerujfe  of  Antimony. 
Take  of 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part ; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 
Deflagrate    them    together    In   the 
manner  direfted  for  the  antimo" 
nlum  calclnatum. 

The  refult  of  this  procefs  and 
that  formerly  direfted  for  the  calci- 
ned antimony  are  nearly  the  fame. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  much 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  Itfelf 
Is  employed  :  for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and 
which  requires  for  its  diffipation 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to 
the  antimony,  is  here  already  fe- 
parated.  Two  parts  of  nitre  to 
one  of  the  regulus  arc  fufficlent.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  have  an  over, 
than  an  under,  proportion  of  nitre,- 
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left  fome  parts  of  tlie  regulus 
fliould  efcape  being  fufficiently  cal- 
cined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
though  crude  antimony  and  the  re- 
gulus yield  the  fame  calces,  yet  the 
falts  fcparated  in  wafhing  the  calces 
are  very  different.  As  crude  anti- 
mony contains  common  fulphur,  the 
acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre,  and  the 
r^fult  is  a  neutral  fait.  As  the  re- 
gulus contains  the  phlogiftic,  orin- 
flamable  principle,  but  no  fulphur, 
the  nitre  is  aUcalifed,  as  it  would  be 
by  charcoal  orfuch  like  inflammable 
bodies,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  ren- 
dered more  acrimonious  than  the 
common  alkaline  falts ;  probably 
owing  to  the  calx  abforbing  the  air 
of  the  alkali.  If  only  equal  parts  of 
the  regulus  and  nitre  be  employed, 
and  the  fii-e  kept  up  flrong  for  an 
hour  or  more,  the  fait  will  prove 
more  cauftic  than  even  the  potential 
cauftic  of  the  fliops.  But  the  cau- 
fticity  of  the  fait  will  ftill  be  far 
greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  fimple  re- 
gulus of  antimony,  the  martial  re- 
gulus be  ufed. 

KERMES  MINERx^LE. 

Suec. 

Kermes  Miner  ah 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  powdered,  half 

a  pound  ; 
Fixed     vegetable     alkali,      two 

pounds ; 
Boiling  v/ater,  eight  ponnds. 

Boil  them  together  in  an  iron  pot 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  conti- 
nually flirring  the  mixture  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  and  filter  as 
fpeedily  as  poffible  while  it  is 
hot.  The  filtered  liquor  fet  in 
cool  places,  will  foon  depofite 
a  powder  which  mull  be  repeat- 
edly walhed,  firft  with  cold,'  and 


afterwards  with  warm,  water  un- 
til it  be  perfectly  inlipid. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  elleemed  in  France  efpecial- 
ly,  under  the  names  of  Kermes  mine- 
ral pul'uis,  Carthufianus  pbudre  des 
Chartreaux,  &c.  It  was,  original- 
ly, a  preparation  of  Glauber,  and 
for  fome  time  kept  a  great  fecret, 
till  at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
chafed  the  preparation  from  M.  de 
la  Ligerie,  for  a  confiderable  fum, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  public 
in  the  year  1 720.  In  virtue,  it  is  not 
different  from  the  fulphurs  above- 
mentioned  ;  all  of  them  owe  their  ef- 
ficacy to  a  part  of  the  regulus  of  the 
antimony, which  the  alkaline  fait,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  fulphur,  renders 
foluble  in  water. 

Chemifts  are  however,  divided  In 
their  opinions  with  refpeft  to  the 
precife  chemical  condition  of  the  re- 
guline  part  in  the  preparations  call- 
ed Hepata  of  antimony.  Some  have 
alleged  that  they  contain  not  a  par- 
ticle of  alkaline  fait :  It  is  at  any 
rate  certain,  that  the  quantity  and 
condition  of  the  reguline  part  mult 
vary  according  to  the  diflferent  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients,  the  time 
of  the  precipitation,  the  greater  or 
lefs  degree  of  cauflicity  of  the  alka- 
li employed,  and  feveral  other  cir- 
cumftances.  At  beft,  the  whole  of 
them  are  liable  to  the  fame  uncer- 
tainty in  their  operation  as  the  cal- 
ces of  antimony. 

PANACEA  ANTIMONII. 

Panacea  of  Antimony, 
Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces; 

Nitre,  two  ounces ; 

Common  fait,   an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Charcoal,  an  ounce. 
Reduce  them  into  a  fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a  red- 
hot 
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not  crucible,  by  half  a  fpoonful 
at  a  time,  continuing  the  fire  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  laft 
injeftion  ;  then  either  pour  the 
igftatter  into  a  cone,  or  let  it  cool 
in  the  crucible  ;  which  when  cold 
mufh  be  broken  to  get  It  out.  In 
the  bottom  will  be  found  a  quan- 
tity of  regulus  ;  above  this  a  com- 
pact 11  ve'r-colouredfubftance;  and 
on  the  top,  a  more  fpongy  mafs  : 
this  laft  is  to  be  reduced  into  pow- 
der, edulcorated  with  water,  and 
4ried,  when  It  appears  of  a  fine 
golden  colour. 

^His  preparation  Is  fuppofed  tp 


have  been  the  bafis  of  Loclycr's 
pills,  which  were  formerly  a  cele- 
brated purge.  Ten  grains  of  the 
powder,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
white  fugar-candy,  and  made  up  In- 
to a  mafswith  mucilage  of  ^um  tra- 
gacanth,  may  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  fmall  pills  ;  of  which  one, 
two,  or  three,  taken  at  a  time,  are 
faid  to  work  gently  by  ftool  and  vo- 
mit. The  compaft  liver-coloured 
fubllance,  which  lies  immediately  a- 
bove  the  regulus,  operates  more  fe- 
verely.  This  laft  appears  t©  be  near- 
ly of  the  fame  nature  with  the  cro- 
cus  antlmonii,  and  the  former  witfe 
t,he  fulphur  auiatum. 
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ARGENTUM  NITRATUM. 
Lend, 
Nitrated  Silver^ 
Take  of 

Silver,  one  ounce ; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  oun- 
ces. 
Diflblve  the  filver  in  the  nitrous  a- 
cld.  In  a  glafs  vefiel,  over  a  fand- 
heat;  then  evaporate  with  an  heat 
gently  raifed:  afterwards  melt  the 
refiduiun  in  a  crucible,  that  it  may 
be  pBiKd  into  proper  forms,care- 
full^f'avoldlng  too  great  a  heat. 

S4L  ARGENTI,  vnlgo  CAU- 
*      STICUM  LUNARE. 
Ed'in^ 


Salt  of  Stiver,  commonly  called  L:i» 

nar  Caujiic. 
Take  of 

Pureft   filver,    beat  into  platec, 
and  cut  In  pieces,  four  oun- 
ces ; 
Weak  nitrous  acid,    eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Pureft  water,  four  ounces. 
DlfToIve  the  filver  in  a  phial  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the  fo- 
lutlon  to  drynefs.    Then  put  the 
mafs  into  a  large  crucible,  and 
apply   the   heat,  at  firft  gently, 
but  augment  it  by  degrees  till  the 
mafs  flows  like  oil ;  then  pour  it 
into  iron  moulds,  previoufly  heat- 
ed, and  greafed  with  tallow. 

Thest 
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These  procefles  do  not  differ  in 
any  material  particular.  But  the 
ndme  of  argentum  n'ttratum  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  more  indefinite  one  of 
Jal  nrgenti. 

Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  difTolve 
fomewhat  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  pure  filver ;  and  the  weaker  of  the 
aquse  fortes, formerly  defcribed,  pro- 
portionally lefs,  according  to  their 
quantity  of  pure  nitrous  acid.  Some- 
times this  fpirit  contains  a  portion 
of  the  vitfiolic,  or  marine  acids ; 
which,  however  minute,  renders  it 
unfit  for  diffolving  this  metal,  and 
fliould  therefore  be  carefully  fepara- 
ted  before  the  folution  be  attempt- 
ed. The  method  which  the  re- 
finers employ  for  examining  the  pu- 
rity of  their  aquafortis,  and  purify- 
ing it  if  neceflary,  is  ^o  let  fall  into 
It  a  few  drops  of  a  perfed  folution 
of  filver  already  made  :  if  the  liquor 
l^emain  clear,  and  grow  act  in  the 
ieaft  turbid  or  whitifh,  it  is  fit  for 
ufe ;  Gtherwile,  they  add  a  fmall 
quantity  more  of  the  folution,  which 
immediately  turns  the  whole  of  a 
milky  white  colour  ;  the  mixture 
Jjeing  then  fuffered  to  reft  for  fome 
time,  depofites  a  white  fediraent ; 
from  which  it  is  warily  decanted, ex- 
amined afrefh,  and,  if  need  be,  far- 
ther purified  by  a  frefh  addition  of 
the  folution. 

The  filver  beat  into  thin  plates, 
as  direfted  in  the  fecond  of  the  a- 
bove  procelTes,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces :  the  folution  will  go  on  the 
more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  only 
turned  round  into  fpiral  circumvo- 
lutions, fo  as  to  be  conveniently  got 
into  the  glafs,  with  care  that  the  fe- 
veral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  o- 
ther.  By  this  management,  a  great- 
er extent  of  the  fsvface  is  expofed 
to  the  aftion  of  the  menftruum,  than 
when  the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
i^id  above  each  other.  Good  aqua- 
fortis  will  diffolve  about  half  its 


weight  of  filver;  and  it  is  not  ad- 
vifable  to  ufe  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  menftruum  than  is  fufficient  for 
effefting  the  folution,  for  all  the 
furplus  muft  be  evaporated  in  the 
fubfequent  fufion. 

It  is  necefiary  to  employ  very 
pure  water  ;  for  if  hard  water  were 
ufed  in  this  procefs,  the  nitrotis  acid 
would  for  fake  a  part  of  the  filver  to 
join  with  the  calcareous  earth  of  the 
imperfeft  nitrous  felenite  ;  whereby 
a  part  of  the  filver  would  be  preci- 
pitated. 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ;  for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  and 
is  confequently  apt  to  run ,  Qver, 
During  this  time,  alfo,  little  arops 
are  now  and  then  fpirted  up,  whofe 
caufticity  is  increafed  by  their  heat, 
againft  which  the  operator  ought 
therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The 
fire  muft  be  kept  moderate  till  this 
ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confiftent  in  the  heat  that 
made  it  boil  before  :  then  quickly 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  matter  flows 
thin  at  the  bottom  like  oil,  when 
it  is  to  be  immediately  poured  iiato 
the  mould,  without  waiting  till  the 
fumes  ceafe  to  appear ;  for  when 
this  happens,  the  preparation  proves 
not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  into 
the  mould, but  likewlfe  lefs  corrofive 
than  it  is  expefted  to  be. 

For  want  of  a  proper  iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  not  too  moift,  by 
making  in  a  lump  of  it,  with  a  fmooth 
flick  firft  greafed,  as  many  holes  as 
there  is  occafion  for:  pour  the  liquid 
n^atter  into  thefe  cavities,  and  when 
congealed  take  it  out  1*^.:>breaking 
the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to  be 
wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and 
wrapt  up  in  foft  dry  paper,  not  only 
to  keep  the  air  from  afting  ors 
them,  but  likewife  to  prevent  their 
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corroding  or  difcolouring  the  fingers 
in  handling. 

This  preparation  is  a  ftrong  cau- 
ftic  ;  and  is  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  for  confuniing  warts  and  other 
flefhy  excrefce^ces,  keeping  do\yn 
fungous  flefh  in  wounds  or  ulcers, 
and  other  fimilar  ufes.  It  is  rarely 
applied  where  a  deep  efchar'  is  re- 
quired, as  in  the  laying  open  of 
impofthumations  and  tumours  ;  for 
the  quantity  neceffary  forthefepur- 
pofes,  liquefying  by  the  moiilure 
of  the  flcin,  ipreads  beyond  the  li- 
mits within  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate. 


PlLULiE  LUNARE3. 
Th  lunar  Fills. 

piffolve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis,  as 
■  in  the  foregoing  procefs ;  and  af- 
ter due  evaporation, fet  the  liquor 
afide  to  cryftallizc.  Let  the  cry- 
ftals  be  again  dilTolved  in  common 
water,  and  mixed  with  a  folu- 
tlon  of  equal  their  weight  of  ni- 
tre. Evaporate  this  mixture  to 
drynefs,  and  continue  the  exfic- 
cation  with  a  gentle  heat,  keep- 


ing the  matter  conftantly  ilirrlng 
till  no  more  fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  neceflary  to  continue 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe, 
as  more  of  the  acid  Is  required  to  be 
diffipated  th^n  in  the  preceding 
procefs.  The  preparation  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  tafte  very  fliarp,  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous  :  appli- 
ed to  ulcers,  It  afts  as  a  cauftic,  but 
it  is  muc|i  milder  than  the  forego- 
ing. Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others, 
commend  it  highly  in  hydropic  ca- 
fes. The  former  aflfures  us,  that 
two  grains  of  it  mad^  into  a  pill 
with  crumb  of  bread  and  a  little  fu- 
gar,  and  taken  on  an  empty  fto- 
mach  (fome  warm  water,  fweeten- 
ed  with  honey,  being  drank  imme- 
diately after),  purge  gently  with- 
out griping,  and  bring  away  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  almoft.  without 
the  patient's  perceiving  it  :  that  it 
kills  worms,  and  cures  many  inve- 
terate ulcerous  diforders.  He  ne- 
verthelefs  cautions  agalnft  ufing  it 
too  freely,  or  in  too  large  a  dofe ; 
and  obferves,  that  it  always  proves 
corrofive  and  weakening,  efpecially 
to  the  ftomach. 
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P  RE  P  A  RAT  A    E    FERRO. 

PREPARATIONS    OF    IRON. 


t'ERRUM  AMMONIACALE. 

Land. 
Ammoniacal  Iron. 
Take  of  ^ 

Iron  filings,  onfe  pound  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 
Mix,  and  fublime.     What  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  mix 
by  rubbing  together  with  the  fub- 
limed  matter,  ^nd  again  fublime. 

FLORES  MARTI  ALES,  vul« 

go  ENS  VENERIS. 

Edirib. 

Martial  Floiuers,  comiho'niy  called 

Ens  Veneris, 
Take  of 

Colcothar  of  martial  vitridl,wafh- 

ed  and  well  dried, 
-Sal  ammoniac,  equal  weights'. 
Having  mixed  them  well,  fublime. 

Though  themode  of  preparation 
directed  by  the  two  colleges  is  here 
different,  y^t  the  preparation  is  fun- 
damentally the  fame:  and  it  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  fay  which  mode  of 
preparation  is  to  be  preferred  Ss  the 
eafieft  and  beft.   , 

The  name  of  ens  veneris  has  by 
fame  been  very  improperly  applied 
to  this  preparation, as  it  contains  not 
a  particle  of  copper.  The  proper  ens 
vtneris  fs  prepared  ffofti  the  blue  vi- 

3H 


triol  J  tjut,  as  we  fhall  foon  feS,'  is 
often  not  materially  different  from 
the.  Jlor^s  thartiales. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  dc" 
pends  princifially  on  the  fire  be- 
ing haftily  raifed,  that  the  fal  am- 
moniac may  liot  fublime  before  the 
heat  be  fufficient  to  enable  it  to  car* 
ry  up  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the  iron. 
Hence  glafs  vSffels  are  not  fo  pro- 
per as  earthen  or  iron  ones:  for  whea 
the  forffier  afe  ufed,  the  fire  can- 
not be  raifed  quickly  enough,  with-, 
out  endangering  the  breaking  of 
them.  The  moft  convenient  veffel 
is  an  iron  pot ;'  to  Which  may  be 
luted  an  inverted  earthen  Jar,  hav- 
ing a  fmdt  hole  in  its  bottom  to  fuf= 
f<?r  the  elaftic  vapours,  \vhich  arife 
during  the  operation,  to  efcape.  It 
IS  of  advantage  to  thoroughly  riiix 
the  ingredients  together,  moiftea"" 
them  with  a  little  water,  arid  thert 
gently  dry  them  ;  afl^d  to  repeat  the 
pulverizati^on,  hume£tatio'n,  and  ex- 
ficcation  two  of  three!  times,  or  of- 
ten^r,'  If  this  mfi'thod  he  followedj' 
the  fal  amrhoniac  tfiay  be  ihcreafed 
to  three  tinies  the  (juaihtlty  of  the 
iron,  or  farthef  ;  and  rf  fingle  fub- 
lifnatioft  wfll  often  be  fufficient  to 
raife  flowers  of  a"  Very  deep  orange 
colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be 
z  highly 
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highly  aperient  and  attenuating  ; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  thai>  the  reft 
of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moft  only 
by  virtue  of  the  faHne  matter  joined 
to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of 
fervice  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal cafes,  and  in  diftempers  pro- 
ceeding from  a  laxity  and  weaknefs 
ofthefoHds,  as  the  rickets.  It  may 
be  conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of 
a  bolus,  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  ten  :  it  is  naufeous  in  a  liq^uid 
form  (unlefs  in  fpivituous  tinfture); 
and  occafions  pills  to  fwell  and 
crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  made  of 
the  gums.- 

FERRI  RUBiGQ. 

Ritfl  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Expofe  them  to  the  air,  often  raoilt- 
ening  theni  with  water,  until  they 
be  corroded  into  rufl:  ;  then 
powder  them  in  an  iron  mortar, 
and  wafh  off  with  diftilled  water 
the  very  fine  powder. 

But  the  remainder,  which  can  not 
by  moderate  rubbing  be  reduced 
into  a  powder  capable  of  being 
eafily  waflied  ofF,muilbe  moiilen- 
ed,-cxpofed  to  the  air  for  a  longer 
time,  and  again  powiiered  aad 
.  wafhed  as  before.  Let  the  wafh- 
ed  powder  be  dried. 

FERRI  RUBIGO,  vulgo  FER- 
RI   LIMATURA    PREPA- 
.     P.ATA. 

EiJ'mb. 
Rujl  of  Irorty  commonly  called  Pre- 

pared  Iron  filings. 
Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  a  molft 
place,  that  they  may  turn  to  ruft, 
which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder. 

The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a  magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  not  ani'wer  f^  well  a«  might 


be  expefted  ;  for  if  they  be  rufty, 
they  will  not  be  attracted  by  it,  or 
not  fufficiently :  nor  will  they  by 
this  means  be  entirely  freed  from 
brafs,  copper,  or  other  metallic  fubr 
llances  which  may  adhere  to  them. 
It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Henckel,  that  if  iron  be  mixed  by 
fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of 
any  of  the  other  metals,  regulus  of 
antimony  alone  excepted,  the  com- 
pound will  be  vigoroufly  attra(!?ted 
by  the  loadftone. — The  ruft  of  iron 
is  to  be  procured  at  a  moderate  rate 
from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from 
any  impurities,  except  fuch  as  may 
be  wafhed  off  by  water. 

The  rufl  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a  medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a  ftrong  fire.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  has  frequently  givea 
it  with  remarkable  fuccefs  in  obfti- 
nate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied 
with  exccffive  headachs  and  other 
violent  fymptoms  ;  and  that  he  u- 
fually  joined  with  it  pimpinella,  a- 
rum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Some  have  gone 
as  far  as  a  dram  :  But  all  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  anfwer  beft 
in  fmall  dofes,  which  Ihould  ra- 
ther be  often  repeated  than  enlar- 
ged. 

FERRUM    TARTARISA- 
TUM. 

Land, 
Tartarized  Iron. 
Take  of 

Filings  of  iron,  one  poimd. 
Powdered  cryftals  of  tartar,  two 
pounds. 
Mix  them  with  diftilled  water  into  a 
thick  pafte.  Expofe  it  to  the  ait 
in  an  open  earthen  velfel  for 
eight  days  ;  then  grind  the  raat- 
the  dried  in  a  bath  of  fand,  to 
a  very  fine  powder, 
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This  Is  an  ufefal  preparation  of 
ron,  in  which  that  metal  is  chiefly- 
brought  to  a  faline  ftate  by  means  of 
the  cream  of  tartar.  It  has  now  for 
the  firft  time  a  place  in  the  London 
pharmacopixia ;  but  it  had  before 
been  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
foreign  ones,  particularly  the  Phar- 
macopoeia Genevenfis,  under  the 
title  of  mars  tartarifatus  ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  almoft  precifcly  the  fame 
with  the  mars  folnbilis  of  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

FERRUM  VITRIOL ATUM. 

JLond. 
Vitrtolated  Iron. 

Take  of 

Filings  of  iron, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces; 

Diltilled  water,  three  pints. 

Mix  them  in  a  glafs  vefTel ;  and, 
when  the  effervefcence  has  ceaf- 
ed,  place  the  mixture  for  fome 
time  upon  hot  fand  ;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  ilraining  it  through 
paper;  and,  after  due  exhalation, 
fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

VITRIOLUM  MARTIS,  feu 
SAL  CHALYBIS. 

Edinh. 
Vitriol  of  IroUf  or  Salt  of  Steel. 

Take  of 

Purified  filings  of  Iron,  fix  oun- 
ces ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces; 
W^ater,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Mix  them,  and  when  the  effervef- 
cence ceafes,let  the  mixture  {land 
for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  ; 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
let  it  afide  to  cryilallize. 

During  the  diffolution  of  the 
iron  an  elailic  vapour  rifes,  which 
en  the  approach  of  flame  catches  fire 
and  explodes,  fo  as  fometinies  i^ 


burfl  the  veffel.  To  this  particular 
therefore  the  operator  ought  to  have 
due  regard. 

This  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to 
animal  life.  It  is  the  inflammable 
air  of  Dr  Prieftley. 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  diredions  above  gi- 
ven ;  but  in  its  Head  fubflitute  Com- 
mon green  vitriol,  purified  by  folu- 
tion  in  water,  filtration,  and  cry- 
ftalliaation.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more 
metal  in  proportion  to  the  acid  : 
and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co- 
lour is  much  fooner  debafed  by  a 
rully  brownifli  caft.  The  fuperflu- 
ous  quantity  of  metal  may  be  eafily 
feparated,  by  fuffering  the  folution 
of  the  vitriol  to  Aand  for  fome  time 
in  a  cold  place,  when  a  browniOi 
yellow  ocliery  fediment  will  fall  to 
the  bottom  ;  or  it  may  be  perfe&Iy 
diffolved,  and  kept  fufpended  by 
a  fuitable  addition  of  oil  of  vltrioi. 
If  the  vitriol  be  fufpefted  to  contain 
any  cupreous  matter,  which  the  com- 
mon Englifli  vitriolfeldom  does,tho* 
moft  all  the  foreign  vitriols  do,  the 
addition  of  fome  bright  iron  wire  to 
the  folution  will  both  difcover,  and. 
effeftually  feparate,  that  metal  :  for 
the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  difToIve 
a  proportional  quantity  of  the 
Iron  ;  and  the  copper,  in  its  fepara- 
tion  from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
undiffolved  iron,  and  forms  a  flcln  of 
a  true  copper  colour  on  its  fur- 
face.  Even  a  vitriol  of  pure  cop- 
per may,  on  this  principle,  be  con- 
verted into  a  pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears in  this  operation  to  have  lo 
much  ftronger  a  difpoution  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that 
it  totally  rejefts  the  latter  when 
the   former   prefented  to  it  ;    the 
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operator  may  neverthelefs,  give 
a  dangerous  impregnation  of  copper 
to  the  pureft  and  moil  faturated  fo- 
lution  of  iron  in  the  vitiolic  acid, 
by  the  ufe  of  copper  veflels.  If  the 
martial  folution  be  boiled  inacopper 
veffel,  it  never  fails  to  diffblve  a  part 
of  the  copper,  diilinguifiiable  by  its 
giving  a  cupreous  ftain  to  a  piece  of 
bright  iron  Immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  copper  is 
feparated  ;  by  boiling  it  again  with- 
out iron,  more  of  the  copper  is  dif- 
folved ;  and  this  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  feparated  by  adding  more 
iron. 

The  fait  of  fteel  Is  one  of  the 
moft  efficacious  preparations  of  this 
metal ;  and  not  unfrequently  made 
ufe  of  in  cacheAic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  pur- 
gations, ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifcera,  and  deftroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  In  a 
liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with 
water  :  Boerhaave  direcls  it  to 
be  dilTolved  in  an  hundred  times 
its  weight  of  water,  and  the  folu- 
tion to  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
walking  gently  after  it.  Thus  ma- 
naged, he  fays,  it  opens  the  body, 
proves  diuretic,  kills  and  expels 
v/orriis,  tinges  the  excrements  black, 
or  forms  them  into  a  matter  like 
clay,  Itrcngthens  the  fibres,  and  thus 
cures  many  different  dillempers. 
The  quantity  of  vitriol  in  the  above 
dofe  of  the  folution,  is  fifty-feven 
grains  and  a  half;  but  in  common 
praftice,  fuch  large  dofes  of  this 
flrong  chalybeate  are  never  ventured 
on.  Four  or  five  grains,  and  in  many 
cafes  half  a  grain,  are  fufficient  for 
the  intention  in  which  chalybeate 
medicines  are  given.  Very  dilute 
folutions,  as  that  of  a  grain  of  the 
fait  in  a  pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  natural  chaly- 


beate waters,  and  will  in  many  cafes 
produce  fimilar  effefts. 

COLCOTHAR  VITRIOLL 

Edinb. 
Colcoihar  of  Vitriol. 
Let  calcined  vitriol  be  urged  with  a 
violent  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a 
very  red  colour. 

In  this  preparation,  the  Iron 
which  had  been  brought  to  a  faline' 
ftate  by  means  of  the  acid  of  vitriol,' 
is  again  deprived  of  that  acid  by  the 
aftion  of  fire.  It  may  be  confider- 
ed  therefore  as  differing  in  nothing 
from  the  refiduum  which  remains  iin 
the  retort,  when  vitriolic  acid  is  di- 
ftilled  from  martial  vitriol.  The 
colcothar  is  very  rarely  employed  by 
itfelf  for  medical  purpofes  ;  but  it  is 
ufed  in  the  preparation  of  fome  o- 
ther  chalybeates,  particularly  the 
flores  martialis,  when  prepared  ac=' 
cording  to  the  method  direfted  by 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

iETHIOPS    MARTIALIS. 
Gen. 

Martial  JEthiops. 
Take  of 

The  ruft  of  iron,  as  much  as  ycu 

pleafe  ; 
Olive  oil,  a  fufiicient  quantity  to 
make  it  into  a  pafte. 
Let  this  be  diftilled  in  a  retort  by  a 
ftrong  fire  to  drynefs.  Keep  the 
refiduum  reduced  to  a  finepowder 
in  a  clofe  veffeL 

As  artick  lirtder  this  name  had' 
formerly  a  place  in  fome  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeias,  and  is  defcribed  by 
Lemery  in  1;he  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  ;  but  it  was  form- 
ed by  a  tedious  procefs,  continued 
for  feveral  months  by  the  aid  of 
water.  Here  the  procefs  is  much 
ftiorter,   and  is  fuppofed  to   give 
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nearly  the  fame  produft.  Some 
h^ve  recommended  it,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  that  the  iron  is  here  obtain- 
ed in  a  very  fubtile  ftate:  but  it  is 
not  in  general  fuppoied  to  have  any 
advantage  over  the  other  more  com- 
njon  chalybeates. . 

CROCUS  MARTIS  APERI- 

ENS   ET  ASTRINGENS. 

Opening  and  ajlringent  Crocus  of 

Iron. 

These  are  prepared  by  mixing 
iron  filings  with  twice  their  weight 
of  powdered  fulphur,  deflagrating 
ill  a  red  hot  crucible  ;  and  in  the 
one  cafe  keeping  the  preparation 
over  the  fire  till  it  affumes  a  red  co- 
lour; in  the  other,  by  reverberating 
it  for  a  long  time  in  the  moft  ex- 
f  reme  degree  of  heat. 

Preparations  under  thefe  names 


flill  retain  a  place  in  fome  of  the  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  but  they  are 
varioufly  prepared.  They  may 
however  be  confidered  as  poffefling 
the  fame  medical  powers :  and  al- 
though the  preparations  mention- 
ed above  probably  differ  from  each 
other  in  their  virtues,  yet  that  dif- 
ference is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as 
is  imported  by  the  titles  by  which 
they  are  ufually  diftinguiftied.  For 
ail  the  preparations  of  iron  probably 
a6t  by  an  aftringent  quality;  aild 
that  which  is  above  denominated  the 
aftringent  crocus,  has  probably  leaft 
effeft  in  that  way.  At  one  period^ 
thefe  preparations  were  not  unfre- 
quently  in  ufe ;  and  they  were  given 
in  the  form  of  bolus,  eleduary,  or 
pill,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  ; 
but  among  us  they  are  at  prefent  fo 
little  in  ufe,  as  to  have  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias. 
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PREPARATIONS  of  MERCURY. 


VX7E  have  already  treated  of 
"  mercury  at  fome  length  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  have  there 
given  a  full  view  of  the  different 
mercurial  preparations,  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  table.  From  that 
table  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  no 
article  which  has  been  employed  for 
inedical  purpofes  in  a  greater  va- 
jiety  of  forms.     The  colleges    of 


London  and  Edinburgh  have  ad- 
mitted into  their  pharmacopoeias 
only  a  few  of  thefe  ;  but  from  the 
feleAion  they  have  made,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  every  ufeful 
purpofe  for  which  mercury  hasbcen 
employed  may '  be  anfwered ;  and 
thefe  purpofes  are  both  numerous 
and  confiderable.  Fqr  it  is  at  leaft 
very  generally  allowed  amongintel- 
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Ijgent  praftltioners,  that  there  are 
few  articles  kept  in  the  {hops  of  our 
apothecaries  which  can  be  confider- 
ed  as  fo  extenfively  ufeful. 

Mercury  or  quickfilverjinitscrude 
ftate,  is  a  ponderous  metallic  fluid, 
totally  volatile  in  a  ftrong  fire,  and 
calcinable  by  a  weaker  one  (though 
very  difficultly)  into  a  red  powdery 
fubftance.  It  diffolves  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic, 
but  not  afted  on  by  the  marine  in 
its  liquid  ftate  :  it  neverthelefs  may 
be  combined  with  this  laft  fl<il- 
fully  applied  in  the  form  of  fume. 
Quickfilver  unites  by  trituration, 
with  earthy,  unftuous,  refinous,  and 
other  fimilar  fubftances,  fo  as  to  lofe 
its  fluidity ;  triturated  with  ful- 
phur,  it  forms  a  black  mafs,  which 
by  fublimation  changes  into  a  beau- 
tiful red  one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  ftate  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hydrargyrus  in  the  Materia 
Medica.  Here  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  while  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances  they  aft  as  Himulants, 
and  even  as  corrofives,  to  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied  ;  under  a 
different  management,  when  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  they  feem  to 
forward  circulation  through  even 
the  fmallefi;  and  moft  remote  veflcls 
of  the  body  ;  and  may  be  fo  ma- 
naged as  to  promote  all  the  ex- 
cretions. But  while  they  thus  o- 
perate  as  a  powerful  fl:imulus  to 
the  fanguiferous,  and  probably  alfo 
to  the  lymphatic  fyflem,  they  feem 
to  exert  but  little  influence  on  the 
nervous  fyftem.  By  this  means 
they  prove  eminently  ferviceable  in 
fome  inveterate  chronical  diforders, 
proceeding  from  obilinate  obftruc- 
tionsof  the  glands.  Crude  mercury 
has  no  efFeft-  this  way.  Refolved 
into  fume,  or  divided  into  minute 
particles,    and  prevented  from  re- 


uniting by  the  interpofition  of  other 
fubftances,  it  operates  very  power- 
fully :  unlefs  the  dividing  body  be 
fulphur,  which  reftrains  its  aftion. 
Combined  with  a  fmali  quantity 
of  the  mineral  acids,  it  afts  effeftu- 
ally,  though  in  general  mildly ; 
with  a  larger,  it  proves  violently 
corrofive. 

HYDRARGYRUS  PURIFI- 
CATUS. 

Lond. 
Purified  ^ickfiher. 
Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Filings  of  iron,  each  four  pounds. 
Rub  them  together,  and  diftii  from 
an  iron  velfel. 

As  in  the  diftlUation  of  quickfil- 
ver glafs  retorts  are  very  liable  to  be 
broken,  an  iron  one  is  here  with 
propriety  direfted  :  and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fiHngs  of  iron,  matters 
which  might  otherM'ife  arife  v/ith 
the  quickfilver  will  be  more  apt  to 
be  detained  in  the  retort.  But  ftill 
this  happens  fo  readily,  even  mere- 
Iv  with  that  degree  of  heatwhichis 
neceflary  to  elevate  the  mercury, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
much  advantage  be  obtained  from 
this  procefs;  and  accordingly  it  has 
now  no  place  in  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

HYDRARGYRUS  ACETA- 

TUS. 
Lond. 
Acetated  ^tickfiher. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Diluted  sitrousacld,  two  pounds; 
Water  of  kali,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 
Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid 
in  a  glafs  veficl,  and  difiblve  it  in 
a  fand-bath;  then  drop  in  by  de- 
grees the  water  of  kali,  that  the 
calx 
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calx  of 'quickfilver  may  be  preci- 
pitated ;  wafii  this  calx  with  plen- 
.  ty  of  diftilled  \Vater,  and  dry  it 
\vith  a  gentle  heat.  Thefe  things 
being,  done. 

Take  of 

The  calx  of  quickfilver,  above 

defcrlbed,  one  pound 
Acetous  acid,  as  much  as  is  nt- 
cefTary  to  diffolve  the  calx. 

Mix  them  in  a  glafs  veffd  ;  arid  the 
folution  being  completed,  ilrain 
it  through  paper;  ihen  evaporate 
it  till  a  pellicle  appears,  arid  fct  it 
afide  to  cryftallize. 

Keep  thefe  Cryftals  in  a  vefFel  clofe 
llopt. 

Of  all  the  faline  preparations  of 
mercury,  it  has  long  been  the  opi- 
nion of  the  beft  chemifts,  that  thofe 
in  which  it  was  brought  to  a  faline 
form,  by  means  of  acetous  acid, 
would  be  the  mildeft;  and  fach  a 
preparation  was  conjeftured  to  be 
the  bafis  of  ^  celebrated  pill,  pre- 
pared and  fold  by  Mr  Keyfer.  It 
was  however  found  to  be  a  very  dif- 
Hcult  matter  to  imitate  his  pill,  cfr 
to  obtain  a  combination  of  mercury 
with  the  acetous  acid :  but  not  long 
iince,  the  proccfs  for  preparing  thefe 
pills  was  publiflied  by  authority  at 
Paris,  after  being  purchafed  by  the 
French  king.  The  procefs  here 
defcribed  though  in  fome  particu- 
lars mucli  lefs  operofe  than  that  of 
Mr  Keyfer,  yet  nearly  approaclies 
to  it,  and  furniihes  us  with  the  mild- 
elt  of  the  faline  mercurials. 

HYDRA RGYRUS  eALGI- 
ANTUS. 
Lond. 
Calcined  ^ickjilver. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  p'oundv 
Expofe  the  quickfilver, in  a  flat-bot- 
tomed glafs  cucurbit,  to  an  heat 
»f  about  6qo  degrees  in  a  fand- 


bath,  tilt  it  becomes  a  red  pow- 
der. 

This  preparation  may  now  be 
made  in  a  fhorter  time  than  by  the 
procefs  formerly  direftcd  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  .  which  in 
general  required  feveral  months : 
for  the  accefs  of  air,  without  whick 
calcination  cannot  be  performed,, 
was  then  very  much  excluded.  Stilly 
however,  ti.e  procefs  is  a  tedious 
one,  and  maght  perhaps  be  impro- 
ved.  A  velTel  might  be  fo  con-* 
trived,  as  to  occafion  a  continual 
flux  of  air  over  the  furface  of  tha 
mercury. 

This  preparation  is  highly  e- 
fteemed  in  venereal  cafes,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  mbfl  efEcacious 
and  certain  of  all  the  mefcurials.  It 
may  be  advantageoufly  given  in  con- 
juntlio'n  with  opiates  :  a  bolus  or 
pill,  containing  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains  of  this  calx",  and  a  quar- 
ter or  half  a  grain  or  more  ofopiump 
with  the  addition  of  fome  warm  a- 
romatic  ingredient,-  may  be  takea 
e^ery  night.  Thus  managed,  it 
a£ls  mildly,:  thbagh  powerfully,  as 
an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  :  gi- 
ten  by  itfclfiri  larger  dofes,  as  four 
or  five  grains.  It  proves  a;  rough  e- 
tactic  and  cathartic. 

PULVIS  MERGURII 
eiNEREUS. 

Edinb. 
Afh-tcloiired poiwdef  of  Mercury, 
Take  of 

QMickfilverj' 
,  Weak  nitrou8acid,equalweight3'. 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  diflblve  the  quick- 
filver ;  dilute  the  folution  withe 
pure  watery  and  add  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
|o  feparate  the  mercury  perfe<5tly" 
from  the  acid  ;  then  walh  the 
powder  in  pure  Water,  and  dry  It,' 
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In  this  procefs  the  mercurial  ni- 
tre is  decompofed  ;  the  precipitate, 
therefore,  is  a  calx  of  mercury,  and 
the  clear  liquor  a  folution  of  nitrous 
amaioniac.  From  the  great  attrac- 
tion which  xht  nitrous  acid  has  for 
phlogifton,  or  from-  its  ready  difpo- 
iition  to  part  with  pure  air,  the  pre- 
cipitates of  mercui-y,  from  its  folu- 
tion in  this  acid,  are  more  complete- 
ly in  the  ftate  of  a  calx  than  thofe 
from  any  other  menftruum.  There 
are,  however,  feveral  niceties  to  be 
obferved  in  conducing  this  procefs. 
If  we  employ  too  fmall  a  proportion 
of  acid,  and  aflift  the  folution  by 
heat,  the  folution  will  contain  an 
€xcefs  of  calx  capable  of  being  fepa- 
rated  by  the  water;  and  the  whole 
precipitate  from  fuch  a  folution 
would  be  of  a  white  colour.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  employ  too  large 
a  proportion  of  acid,  the  mercury  is 
then  fo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable 
©f  beingdifTolved  by  the  volatile  al- 
kah:  and  this  might  happen  in  pro- 
portion as  the  quantity  fhould  be 
ifuperabundant  to  the  neutralization- 
of  the  acid.  The  ufe  of  the  water 
lis  to  diffolvethe  nitrous  ammoniac 
as  fail  as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby 
prevent  it  from  falling  down  and 
mixing  with  the  precipitate.  It  is 
neceflary  to  employ  the  purett  wa- 
ter. If  fuch  be  ufed  as  contains-  a 
iiitrous  felenite,-  not  only  a  part  of 
the  iTiercury  may  be  pre'jipitated  by 
the  bafe  of  the  felenite,  but  this 
lail  might  alfo  be  depolited  by  the 
fucceeding  addition  of  the  alkali. 

The  pulvis  mercTTrii  cinereus  has 
of  late  years  been  much  celebrated 
for  the  cur-e  of  venereal  affedlions. 
it  was  firll  propofed  by  Dr  Saun- 
ders to  be  made  by  precipitating 
the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the 
"heft  fubditute  for  the  ter'ious  and 
Gxpen five  procefs  of  the  precipHatus 
per  fe,  and  of  the  grey  powder  pro- 
duced by  trlture  with  gum  arabic. 
Y-xQvn  ih.t  teilinaony  cf  Px  Home, 


and  feveral  other  praftitioners,  we- 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very- 
valuable  preparation  of  mercury.  It 
may  be  given  in  a  bolus  or  wafer, 
fn  the  quantity  of  from  one  to  fix 
or  feven  grains:  the  dofe  being  gra- 
dually increafed  according  to  its 
eftedls  upon  the  perfon. 


HYDRARGYRUS    CUM 
CRETA. 

Lend, 
^nckjilver  'with  Chalk. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,threeounccs  g 
Powdered  chalk,  five  ounces. 
Rub  them  together  until  the  glo» 
b.ules  difappear. 

In  this  preparation,  as  well  as  the 
two  former,  we  have  alfo  the  mer- 
cury in  a  ftate  of  calx  ;  but  in  place 
of  being  brought  to  that  ftate  by 
the  aid  of  fire  or  of  acids,  what  may 
here  be  confidercd  as  calcination  i$ 
effefted  by  trlture. 

This  preparation  had  no  place  in 
the  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia.  A  preparation, 
nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under  the  title 
of  Mercurius  Alkalifatus,  in  which 
crabs  eyes  were  employed  inftead 
of  chalk,  had  a  place  in  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  was  rejefted  from  the 
edition  of  1744,  and  has  never 
again  been  reftored.  One  reafon. 
for  rejc(fting  it  was  its  being  liable 
to  grofs  abufein-  the  preparation,  by 
the  addition  of  fome  intermedium^ 
facilitating  the  union  of  mercury 
with  the  abforbent  earthy  but  dimi- 
nifhing  or  altering  its  power.  The 
prefent  preparation  is  liable  to  the 
fame  objection.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  duly  pre- 
pared, it  is  an  ufeful  alterative. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubtj 
that  the  abforbent  earth,  bydeftroy- 
ing  acid  in  the   alimentary  canal, 
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will   diminiHi   the    a£livity  cf  the 
mercurial  calx. 

HYDRARGYRUS  MURIA- 

TUS. 

Lond, 

Mur'iated  ^Ichfilver, 

Take  of 

Purified  quicfcfilveir. 
Vitriolic  acid,  each  two  pounds  ; 
Dried  feafalt,  three  pounds  and 
an  half. 
Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid, 
in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  boil  in  a  fand- 
heat  until  the  matter  be  dried. 
Mix  it,  when  cold,  with  the  fea- 
ialt,  in  a  glafs  veffel;  then  fu- 
blime  in  a  glafs  cucurbit,  with  a 
heat  gradually  raifed.  Lallly,  let 
the  fublimed  matter  be  feparated 
from  the  fcoriK. 

MERCURIUS  SUELIMATUS 
-CORROSIVUS, 
Edin. 
Buhl'imate  corrofive  JMercury, 
Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Weak  nitrous  acid,  of  each  four 

ounces; 
•Calcined  fea-falt, 
Calcined     vitriol,    of  each    five 
ounces. 
Daflblve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous acid,  and  evaporate  the  fo- 
iution  to  a  white  and  thoroughly 
dry  mafs :  then  add  the  fea-falt 
and  vitriol.      Having  ground  and 
mixed  them  well  together,  put 
■the  whole  into  a  phial,  one  half 
of  which  they  ought  to  fill;  then 
fublime  in  fand,  firft  withagentle, 
but  afterwards  with  an  increafcjd 
heat. 

The  fublimatc  prepared  by  either 
of  thefe  methods  is  the  fame, 
they  both  confift  only  of  mercury 
and  the  acid  of  the  fea-falt  u- 
nited  together.  In  the  jprocefs 
direded    by-^tlie  Edinburgh     col- 


lege, the  materials  being  mixed  and 
expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid,  which,  diflod- 
ging  thofe  of  the  nitre  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  place.  The  marine 
acid,  refolved  into  fume  and  afiifted 
by  the  nitrous,  diffolvesthe  mercury, 
now  alfo  ftrongly  heated.  This 
acid,  though  it  very  difficultly  ails 
©n  mercury,  yet  when  thus  once 
united  with  it,  is  more  ftrongly  re- 
tained thereby  than  any  other  acid. 
The  nitrous  fpirit,  therefore,  having 
nothing"  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
bafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both 
occupied  by  the  vitriolic,  and  that 
which  the  vitriolic  forfook  to  unite 
with  thefcj  is  now  fcarcely  combine 
able  with  it )  arifes ;  leaving  the 
mercury  and  marine  acid  to  fublime 
together  when  the  heat  fhall  be 
ftrong  enough  to  elevate  them. 
Some  fmall  portion  of  the  marine 
fpirit  arifes  along  with  the  nitrous: 
and  hence  this  compound  acid  has 
been  ufually  employed,  inftead  of 
the  aquafortis  compofta^  to  which  it 
is  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vi- 
'triol,  and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre  and 
fea-falt,  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in  this 
procefs,  than  as  convenient  inter- 
mediums for  facilitating  the  union 
of  the  mercury  with  the  marine  a- 
cids.  They  likewife  ferve  to  afford 
a  fupport  for  the  fublimate  to  reft 
upon,  which  thus  affumes  the  form 
of  a  placenta  or  cake. 

The  procefs,  however,  now  a- 
dopted  by  the  London  college  is  a 
better  and  more  fimplc  one.  There 
the  mercuiy,  corroded  by  the  ritri- 
olic  acid  into  awhile  mafs,  is  mixed 
with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  fea- 
falt,  and  fet  to  fublime ;  the  vitriolic 
acid  quits  the  mercury  to  unite  with, 
the  bafis  of  the  fea-falt ;  and  the 
acid  of  the  fea-falt,  now  fet  at  li- 
berty, unites  with  the  mercury,  and 
fubhmes  with  it  into  the  compound 
I  %  rcquiredc 
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required.  The  difcovery  of  this 
pethod  is  generally  attributed  to 
Eoulduc  ;  though  it  is  found  alfo  in 
Kunckel  s  Laboratormm  Chymicum. 
When  the  procefs  is  condutled  in 
this  way,  the  refiduous  matter  is  a 
pure  Glauber's  fait,  and  the  fubli- 
mate  is  alfo  free  of  ferruginous  mat- 
ter ;  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of 
which  is  very  generally  carried  up 
along  with  the  mercury  when  vi- 
triol of  iron  is  employed.  Boulduc's 
method  has  therefore  the  advantage 
in  this,  that  the  proportion  of  mer- 
cury in  a  given  quantity  of  fubli- 
mate  mufl  be  lefs  liable  to  varia- 
tion. 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by 
the  nitrous  acid  inilead  of  the  vitri- 
olic, the  event^willbe  thefame  ;  that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury, 
and  fettlng  loofe  the  marine  ;  and 
the  fublimate  made  by  this  method 
is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing  ;but 
as   the  quantity  of  fixt  matter   is 
fmaller,  it  more  difficultly  aflumes 
the  form  of  a  cake.  It  requires  in- 
deed fome  flfill  in  the  operator  to 
^ive  it  this  appearance  when  either 
procefs  is  followed.       When  large 
quantities  are  made,  this  form  may 
be  ealily  obtained,  by  plating  the 
matrafs  no  deeper  in  the  fand  than 
the  furface  of  the  matter  contained 
in  it  ;  and  removing  a  little  of  the 
fand  from  the  fides  of  the  gUfs,  as 
foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  appear 
in  the  neck;  when  the  heat  Ihould 
likewife  be  fomewhat  lojvered,  and 
iiot  at  all  raifed  during  the  whole 
procefs.  I'he  fublim.ation  is  known 
to  be  completed  by  the  edges  of  the 
cryllalline  cake,    v/hich  will  form 
on  the   furface  of  the  caput  mor- 
tuum,  appearing  fmooth  and  even, 
and  a  little  removed  from  it. 
'     Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few 
even   of  the  chemills,  attempt  the 
JBiaking  of  this  preparation  them- 
selves;  greatefl:  part  of  what  is  ufcd 


among  us  csmes  from  Venice  and 
Holland.  This  foreign  fublimate 
has  been  reported  to  be  adulterated 
with  arfenic.  Some  affirm  that  this 
dangerous  fraud  may  be  difcovered 
by  the  fublimate  turning  black  on 
being  moiltened  with  alkaline  ley  ; 
which  by  others  is  denied.  As  this 
point  feemed  of  fomt  importance  to 
be  determined,  fundry  experiments 
have  been  made  with  this  view, 
which  prove  the  infufficiency  of  al- 
kalies ior  difcoyering"  arfenic.  Al- 
kaline ley,  poured  into  a  folutionof 
pure  arfenic,  and  into  a  mixture 
of  the  two  folutions  in  different  pro- 
portions, produced  noblacknefs  in 
any:  and  though  the.  pure  fubh- 
mate,  and  the  mixtures  of  it  with 
arfenic,  exhibited  fome  differences 
in  thefe  trials,  yet  thefe  differences 
were  neither  fo  conftant,  nor  fo 
flrongly  marked,  as  to  be  laid  down 
univcrfally  for  criteria  of  the  pre- 
fence  or  abfence  of  arfenic ;  diffe- 
rent fpecimens  of  fublimate,  known 
to  be  pure,  have  been  found  to  diif- 
ler  coniiderably  in  this  refpeft  ;  pro- 
bably from  their  holding  a  little 
more  or  lefs  mercury  in  proportion 
to  the  acid,  or  from  their  retailing 
fome  fmall  portion  of  thofe  acids 
which  were  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration as  intermedia. 

Some  chemills  deny  the  praftica- 
bilityofthis  adulteration.  There 
is  a  procefs  common  in  booksof  che- 
miflry,  wherein  fublimate  and  arfe- 
nic being  mixed  together,  and  fet  to 
fublime,  do  not  arife  in  one  mafs, 
or  yield  any  thing  fimilar  to  the 
preparation  here  intended :  the 
arfenic  abiorbs  the  acid  of  the  fub-. 
llmate,  and  is  reduced  thereby  in- 
to a  liquid  or  blityraceous  confill- 
ence  ;|while  the  mercury,  thus  freed 
from  the  acid,  diilils  in  its  fluid 
form  :  if  the  quantity  of  arfenic  be 
infufficient  to  decompound  the  v/hole 
of  the  fublimate,  the  remainder  of 
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the  fublimate  concretes  dlftin6l  from 
the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence 
tliey  conclude,  thatarfcuic  and  fub- 
limate cannot  be  united  together 
into  a  cryltalline  cake,  the  form  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought 
to  us. 

The, above  experiment  is  not  al- 
together decifive  ;  for  though  arfe- 
iiic  and  fulphur  do  not  affume  the 
required  form  by  the  common  pro- 
cefs,  it  is  poffible  they  may  by  fome 
other  management.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper  to  point  out  means 
for  the  fatisfaftion  of  thofe  who 
may  be  defirous  of  convincing  them- 
felves  ot  the  genuinenefs  of  this  im- 
portant preparation.  Let  fome  of 
the  fublimate,  powdered  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  be  well  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  and  a  little  fil- 
ings or  fliavings  of  iron :  put  the 
mixture  into  a  crucible  capable  of 
holding  four  or  five  times  as  much; 
give  a  gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition 
eeafes,  and  then  haftily  increafe  it  to 
a  white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a 
garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived  during 
the  procefs,  and  if  the  particles  of 
ii'on  retain  their  form  without  any 
of  them  being  melted,  we  may  be 
fure  that  the  mixture  contained 
po  ai'fenjc. 

Sublimate  is  a  moll  violent  cor- 
rofive,  foon  corrupting  and  de- 
ftroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it 
touches.  A  folution  of  it  in  water, 
in  the  pr-oportion  of  about  a  dram 
to  a  quart,  is  ufed  for  keep- 
ing down  proud  flefh,  and  cleanfing 
,  foul  ulcers ;  and  a  more  dilute  folu- 
tion as  a  cofmetic,  and  for  deilroy- 
jng  cutaneous  infefts.  But  a  great 
deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in 
thefe  external  ufes  of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe  of 
one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a  grain. 
J3oerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  of 
it  be  diflbrved  in  an  ounce  or  more 


of  water,  and  a  dram  of  this  folu- 
tion, fw'eetenedwith  fyrupof  violets, 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  it 
will  prove  efficacious  in  many  dif- 
tempers  thought  incurable  ;  but  he 
particularly  cautions  us  not  to  ven- 
ture upon  it,  unlefs  the  method  of 
managing  it  be  well  known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous  fpi- 
rit  has  of  late  been  given  internally 
in  larger  dofes  ;  from  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  hr.lf  a  gi-ain.  This  method 
of  ufing  it  was  brought  into  repute 
by  Baron  Van  Swieten  at  Vienna, 
cfpecially  for  venereal  maladies ; 
and  feveral  trials  of  it  have  alfo 
been  made  in  this  kingdom  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Eight  grains  of  the  fublimate 
are  diflblved  in  fixteen  ounces  of 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof-fpi- 
rit  ;  the  rectified  fpirit  diflblves  it 
more  perfeftly,  and  feems  to  make 
the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation 
than  the  proof- fpirit  of  the  original 
prefer iption  of  Van  Swieten,  Of 
this  folution,  from  one  to  two  fpoon- 
fuls,  that  is,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce,  are  given  twice  a-day, 
and  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms 
are  removed  ;  obferving  to  ufe  a  low 
diet,  with  plentiful  dilution,  other- 
wife  the  fublimate  is  apt  to  purge, 
and  gripe  feverely.  It  generally 
purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  afterwards  feems  to  ope- 
rate chiefly  by  urine  and  perfpiration. 

Sublimate  confifts  of  mercury  uni- 
ted with  a  large  quantity  of  marine 
acid.  There  are  two  general  me- 
thods of  deftroying  its  corrofive 
quality,  and  rendering  it  mild';  the 
one  is,  combining  with  it  as  much 
frelh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capable 
of  taking  up  ;  and  the  other-,  by  fe- 
parating  a  part  of  the  acid  by  means 
of  alkaline  falts,  and  earths.  On 
the  firll  principle,  mercurius  dulcis 
is  formed ;  on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. But  before  entering  on 
thefe,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  follow- 
ing formula. 

SO- 
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SOLUTIO  MERCURII  SUE= 
LIMATI  CORROSIVI. 

Ed'tnb. 
Solution  of  corrofive  fubl'imaU  Mer^ 

tury. 
Take  of 

Corrofivc  fublimate  mercury,  lix^ 

grains. 
Sal  ammoniac,  twelve  grains, 
Diffolve  in  a  pound  of  diftilled  water. 
If  hard  water  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  fohition  fuffers  a  kind  of 
decorapofition  from  the  nitrous 
felenite  of  the  water. 

The  folution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate in  water  is  very  much  affifted 
by  fal  ammoniac.  There  was  a  prac- 
tice feme  years  ago,  of  mixing  up 
this  folution  with  wheat-flour  into 
the  confiftence  of  pills  for  internal 
ufe  ;  and  the  quantity  of  fubli- 
mate in  each  pill  was  eafily  afcer- 
fcained. 

This  folution  may  alfo  be  ufed 
for  w^fiiing  venereal  and  other  fores; 
but  in  many  inftances  it  will  be 
found  too  acrid  for  that  purpofe, 
and  will  require  to  be  weakened 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  wa- 
ter. 

CALOMELAS. 

Lond. 
Calomel. 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver,  one  pound; 
Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  till  the  globules 
difappear,  and  then  fublime  the 
mafs.  In  the  fame  manner  re- 
peat the  fublimation  four  times. 
Afterwards  rub  the  matter  into 
a  very  fine  powder  and  wafh  it 
by  pouring  on  boiling  diftilled 
water. 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS. 

Edinh. 

Sweet  Jffenury, 


Take  of 

Corrofive  meicury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to  a  powder  in  a  glafs 
mortar,  four  ounces ; 
Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces  and 
a  half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a  glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver  ceaf- 
es  to  appear.  Put  the  powder 
into  an  oblong  phial,  of  fuch  a 
fize,  that  only  one-third,  of  it 
may  be  filled :  and  fet  the  glafs  in 
fand,  that  th«  mafs  may  fublime. 
After  the  fublimation  break  the 
the  glafs,  and  the  red  powder 
which  is  found  in  its  bottom, 
u-ith  the  whitifh  one  that  fticks 
about  the  neck,  being  thrown  a- 
way,  let  the  white  mercury  be 
lublimed  again  three  or  four 
times,  and  reduced  to  a  very 
iine  powder. 


The  trituration  of  conofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a  very  nox- 
ious operation  ;  for  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the  lighter  particles  of  the  former 
from  rifing  fo  as  to  affeft  the  ope- 
rator's eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  never- 
thelefs  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 
that  the  ingredients  be  perfeftly  u- 
nited  before  the  fublimation  is  be- 
gun. It  is  neceflary  to  pulverize 
the  fublimate  before  the  mercuiy  is 
added  to  it ;  but  this  may  be  fafely 
performed,  -with  a  little  caution  ; 
efpecially  if  during  the  pulyerizatiorj 
the  matter  be  now  and  then  fprjnkjiecl 
with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine:  this  a4r 
dition  does  not  at  all  impede  the 
union  of  the  ingredients,  or  preju- 
dife  the  fublimation  :  it  will  be 
convenient  not  to  clofe  the  top  of 
the  fubliming  veffel  with  a  cap  of 
paper  at  firft  { as  is  ufually  pra^lifed, )' 
but  to  defer  this  till  the  mixture  be- 
gins 
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gins  to  fublime,  that  the  fpirit  may 
efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  ;  and  the 
more  fo,  as  a  miltaken  theory  herein 
has  been  produftive  of  feveral  errors 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
mercurials  in  general.  It  isfuppofed, 
that  the  dulcification,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  mercur'im  corrofivus,  is  owing 
to  the  fpicnlas  or  (harp  points,  on 
which  its  corrofivenefs  depends,  be- 
ing broken  and  worn  oflFby  the  fre- 
quent fublimations.  If  this  opinion 
were  juft,  the  corrofive  would  be- 
come mild,  without  any  addition, 
barely  by  repeating  thefublimation; 
but  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 
The  abatement  of  the  corrofive  qua- 
lity of  the  fublimate  is  entirely  low- 
ing to  the  combination  of  as  much 
frefh  mercury  as  is  capable  of  being 
united  with  it  j  and  by  whatever 
means  this  combination  be  effedledj 
the  preparation  will  be  fufficiently 
dulcified.  Triture  and  digeftion 
promote  the  imion  of  the  two^ 
while  fublimation  tends  rather  to 
difunite  thefti.  The  prudent  ope- 
rator, therefore,  will  not  be  folici- 
tous  aboutfcparaling  fuch  mercurial 
globules  as  appear  diftinft  after  the 
tirft  fublimation  :  he  will  endeavour 
rather  to  combine  them  with  the 
reft,  by  x'epeating  the  triture  and 
digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  le- 
quire  their  mercunus  dulc'ts  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed ;  and  the  Au- 
gultan  but  once;  and  Neumann 
prop'ofes  making  it  direftly  by  a 
iincjle  fublimation,  from  the  inhere- 
dicnts  of  the  corrofive  fublimate,  by 
only  taking  the  quickfilver  in  a 
larger  proportion. 

Mr  Selle  of  of  Berlin  has  lately 
propofed  a  method  of  making  raer- 
curius  dulcis  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of 
Neumann.  He  direfts,  that  to  four 
ounces  of  pure  quickfilver  there 
fliouid  be  added  as  much  ftrong  vi- 


triolic acid.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed 
over  a  ftrong  fire  till  they  become  ft 
folid  hard  mafs.  This  mafs  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a  ftone  mortar  with  two 
ounces  and  an  half  of  quickfilver  and 
four  ounces  and  an  half  of  dried 
common  fait.  And  by  a  fingle,  or 
at  moft  two  fublimations,  he  affures 
us  an  excellent  mercurius  dulcis  is, 
obtained. 

If  the  medicine  made  after  either 
of  thefe  methods,  fhould  prove  in 
any  degree  acrid,  water  boiled  on  it 
for  fome  time  will  diffolve  and  fepa- 
rate  that  part  in  which  its  acrimony 
confifts.  The  marks  of  the  prepa- 
ration being  fufficiently  dulcified 
are,  its  being  perfeftly  infipid  to 
the  tafte,  and  indiffoluble  by  long- 
boiling  in  water.  Whether  the 
water,  in  which  it  has  been  boiled, 
has  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be 
known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor 
a  ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fal.t,  or  any 
volatile  alkaline  fpirit:  if  the  decoc- 
tion has  anyxnercurialimpregnationi, 
it  will  grow  turbid  on  this  additions 
ifothervvife,  it  will  continue  limpid» 
But  here  caie  muft  be  taken  not  to 
be  deceived  by  any  extraneous  faline 
unatter  in  the  water  itfelf :  moft  of 
the  common  fpring  waters  turn 
milky  on  the  addition  of  alkalies: 
and  therefore,  for  experimentsof  this 
kind,  diftilled  water  or  rain  water 
ought  to'  be  ufed. 

This  name  of  calomel,  though  for 
a  confiderable  time  banifhed  from 
our  beft  pharmacopoeias,  is  again 
reftored  by  the  London  college. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
they  might  eafily  have  invented  a 
name  better  expreffing  ,  the  conftl- 
tuent  parts  and  nature  of  the  pre- 
paraticm. 

Calomel,  or  mercurius  dulcis,  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft 
ufcful  of  the  mercurial  preparations^ 
and  it  may  be  eftimated  as  holding 
an  intermediate  place  betv/cen  the 
hydrargyus   acetatus,    one.  of  the 

mildeft 
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mildeft  of  the  faKne  preparations 
9nd  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  or 
corrofive  fubHmate,  one  of  the  moll 
acrid  of  them. 

HYDRARGYRUS  MURIA- 
TUS MITIS. 
Land. 

Mild  muriated  qukkfilver. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half 

a  pound. 
Mix  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  fet  it  afide 
until  the  quickfilver  be  diflblved. 
Let  them  boil,  that  the  fait  may 
be  diflblved.  Pour  out  the  boil- 
ing liquor  into  a  glafs  veflel,  into 
which  another  boiling  liquor  has 
been  put  before,  confiding  of. 

Sea  fait ;  four  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  pints. 
After  a  white  powder  has  fubfided 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  let 
the  liquor  fwimming  at  the  top 
be  poured  off",  and  the  remaining 
powder  be  waflied  till  it  becomes 
infipid,  with  frequent  affufions  of 
hot  water  ;  then  dried  on  blotting 
paper  with  a  gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  had  a  place  in 
former  editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  under 
the  name  of  mercur'ius  dulc'is  prec'ipi- 
tatus.  But  the  procefs  as  now  gi- 
ven is  fomewhat  altered,  being  that 
of  Mr  Scheele  of  Sweden,  who  has 
recommended  this  as  an  eafy  and 
expeditious  method  of  preparing 
fweet  mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tefts,  that 
this  precipitate  is  equal  in  every  re- 
ijieft  to  that  prepared  by,  the  pre- 
ceding procefles  :  it  is  lefs  trouble- 
forae  and  expenfive,  and  the  opera- 
tor is  not  expofed  to  the  noxious 
dufl;  arifing  from  the  triture  of  the 
quickfilver  with  the  corrofive  fubli- 
mate,  which  neceflarily  happens  by 
the  common  method.  The  powder 
is  alfo  finer-  ihau  can  be  made  from 


the  common  fublimed fweet  mercury 
by  any  trituration  whatever.  The 
clear  liquor  ftanding  over  the  preci- 
pitate, is  a  folution  of  cubic  or 
rhomboidal  nitre. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  precifely  the  fame 
with  the  calomelas  and  hydrargy- 
rus muriatus  mitis,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  befl;  and  fafefl:  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral,  when  intended 
to  aft  as  a  quick  and  general  flimu- 
lant.  Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
procefles  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The  dofe, 
recommended  by  fome  for  raifing  a 
falivation,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pllls^ 
ever  night  or  oftener,  till  the  pty- 
alifm  begins.  As  an  alterant  and 
diaphoretic,  it  has  been  given  in  do- 
fes  of  five  or  fix  grains  ;  \  purgative 
beingoccafionallyinterpofed,  to  pre- 
vent its  aft'edling  the  mouth.  It 
anfwers,  however,  muchbetter  when 
given  in  fmaller  quantities,  as  one, 
two,  or  three  grains  every  morning 
and  evening,  in  conjunftion  with 
fuch  fubftances  as  determine  its  ac- 
tion to  the  fliin,  as  the  extract  or 
refm  of  guaicum ;  the  patient  at 
the  fame  time  keeping  warm,  and 
drinking  liberally  of  warm  diluent 
liquors.  By  this  method  of  mana- 
ging it,  obfliinate  cutaneous  and  ve- 
nereal diftempers  have  been  fuccefs- 
fully  cured,  without  any  remarkable 
increafe  of  the  fenfible  evacuations. 
it  is  fometimes,  however,  difficult 
to  meafurc  its  effefts  in  this  way  ; 
and  it  is  fo  very  apt  to  run  off  by 
the  intcftines,  that  we  can  feldom 
adminiftier  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to' 
producethofepermanenteffeftswhich- 
are  often  required,  and  which  we  are 
able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It 
has  been  lately  propofed  to  rub  the 
gums  and  infidc  of  the  mouth  with 
this  preparation,  as  a  ready  ^nd  ef- 
feClual  method  of  producing  faliva- 
tion ;  this  practice  has  been  parti- 
culsrly 
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cularly  recommended  in  the  internal 
hydrocephalus,  where  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difHcult  to  excite  a  falivation 
hy  othermeans.  The  advantages  of 
this  pradice  are  not  fully  con  fir  aied 
by  experience ;  and  when  mercury 
is  attended  with  advantage  in  hydro- 
cephalus, this  is  not  probably  the 
confequence  of  any  difcharge  under 
the  form  of  falivation,  but  merely 
of  the  mercury  being  introduced  in- 
to the  fyftem  in  an  adlive  ftats,  and 
thus  promoting  abforption.  And 
iaiivation,  when  it  arifes  ifrom  the 
internal  ufe  of  mercury,  may  be 
confiderfid  as  the  ttrongeft:  ted  of 
this  :  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  when  falivation  arifes'from  a  to- 
xical adlion  on  the  excretories  of  fa* 
liva. 

HYDRARGYRUS  NITRA^ 
TUS  RUBEE. 

Lond 
Red  nltratsd  ^licLJiher, 

Take  of 

Purified  Quickfilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound* 

Muriatic  aeid,  one  dram. 

Mix  in  a  glafs  veffel,  and  diffolve  the 
quickiilver  in  a  fand-bath  ;  then 
raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  he 
farmed  iiito  red-  cryllals. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
RUBER,  vulgo  PRECIPITA- 
TUS  RUBER. 

Ed'uib^ 
Red  corroji-vet  Gomnsonly  called  E.ed 

preci^iiated  Mercury. 
Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Weak  nitrous  aeidj  of  each  one 
pound. 
Let  the  quiekfilver  be  diffolved  in 
the  acid,  and  then  let  the  folu- 
tion  be  evaporated  t©-a  v/hite  dry 
inafG.  This  being  beat  into  a 
powder,  muft  be  put  into  a  glafe 
yetort,  and  fubjefted  to  a  fire 
gr^adually  encicafad^  till  a  fmall 
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quantity  of  it  taken  out  in  a  glafS 
i'poon  and  allowed  to  cool,  af- 
fumes  the  form  of  fhining  red  fqa- 
mae.  Let  the  vefiel  be  then  re- 
moved from  the  fire.  During  the 
i>rocefs  the  matter  muft  be  carc~ 
fully  agitated  by  a  glafs  rod,  that 
it  may  be  equally  heated. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  menflru- 
lim,  ordered  in  the  firft  procefs,  dif- 
pofes  the  mercurial  Calx  to  affume 
the  bright  fparkling  look  admired  id 
it  ;  which,  though  perhaps  no  ad- 
vantage to  it  as  a  medicine,  ought 
neverthelefs  to  be  iniifted  on  by  the. 
buyer  as  a  mark  of  its  goodnefs 
arid  ftrength=  As  foon  as  the  mat-;- 
ter  has  gained  this  appearance,  it 
ihould  be  immediately  removed  fror/i 
the  fire,  otherwJfe  it  will  foon  lofe  it 
again.  The  preparation  of  this  redL 
precipitate,  as  it  is  called,  in  per- 
fection, is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  st 
fecret  not  known  to  our  chemifts  ^ 
inforauch,  that  we  are  under  the  ne-i' 
cefiity  of  importing  it  from  abroad^ 
This  re.fie(S:ion  fe.emS  to  be  founded 
.on  mifinformation:  we  fometimes  in-, 
deed  receive  confiderable  quantities 
of  it  frora  Holland;  but  this  depends 
.on  the  ingredients  being  come 
monly  cbeaper  there  than  with  us, 
and  not  on  any  fecret  in  the  marip 
ner  of  the  preparation. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title  {m.'?- 
ports,  an  efcharotic,  and  with  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  furgeons  with  bafilicum  and 
other  dreffingSj  for  coafumiBg  fun- 
gous flelh  in  ulcers,  and  the  like 
purpofes.  It  is  fubjeft  to  great  un- 
certainty in  point  of  ilrength  I  mol'c 
or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling,  accords 
in^  to  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  the  fire.  Th£  befh  criterion  of 
Its  ftrengthj  as  already  obferved,  i'* 
its  brilliant  appearance  ;  -which  is 
alfo  the  mark  of  its  gejiuinenefs  :  if 
mixed  with  minium,  which  it  is 
fometimes  faid  to  be,  -the  duller  hue 
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■will  difcover  the  abufe.  This  ad- 
mixture may  be  more  certainly  de- 
tefted  by  means  of  fire  :  the  mer- 
curial part  will  totally  evaporate, 
leaving  the  minium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally, in  venereal, fcro- 
phulous,  and  other  obftinate  chronic 
diforders,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
grains,  or  more.  But  certainly  the 
milder  mercurialsjprcperly  managed, 
are  capable  of  anfwering  all  that  can 
be  expefted  from  this;:  \^4thout  oc- 
cafioning  violent  anxieties,  tormina 
of  the  bowels,  and  fimilar  ill  confe- 
quences,  which  the  heft  manage- 
ment can  {cnrcely  prevent  this  corro- 
five  preparation  from  fometimes  in- 
ducing. 1  he  chemifts  have  contri^ 
ved  fundry  methods  of  corre6ting 
and  rendering  it  milder,  by  diverting 
it  of  a  poJtion  of  the  acid  ;  but  to 
iio  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  ei- 
ther leave  the  medicine  ftill  too  cor- 
rofive,  or  render  it  ilmllar  to  others 
'which  are  procurable  at  an  eaficrrate* 

CALX  HYDRARGYHl 
ALBA. 

Lond, 
White  Calx  of  ^Hichfiher, 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver, 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Water  of  kali,  each  half  a  pound, 

IDiffolve  firft  the  fal  ammoniac,  after- 
wards the  muriated  q^uickfilver 
in  diililled  water,  and  add  the 
v/ater  of  kali.  Wafh  the  preci- 
pitated powder  until  it  becomes- 
InHpid.   ■ 

MEECURIUS  FRiECIPiTA.. 
TUS  ALBUSi 

Edm. 
Tvhtte  Pr'cipUatc  of  Mercury. 
.D IiTolve CO rrofive  fublim a t e merciwy 
in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  wa- 
ner,  and  gradually  drop  Into  the 
folntion  fome  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
jslac  ?s  Iwig  as  any  gredjiitation 


enfues.  Wafh  the  precipitated 
powder  with  feveral  frelh  quanti- 
ties of  warm  water. 

These  preparations  are  ufed  chief- 
ly In  omtments  ;  with  which  inten- 
tion their  fine  white  colour  is  no 
fmall  recommendation  to  them,. 
For  internal  purpofes  they  are  rare* 
ly  ehiployed,  nor  is  it  at  all  wanted;; 
they  are  nearly  fimilar  to  mercuriua 
dulcis,  but  lefs  certain  in  their  ef^ 
fefts. 

Though  the  procefTes  directed  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
be  here  fomewhat  different,  yet  the 
preparations  are  ultimately  the  fame. 
The  procefs  defcrlbed  by  the  E» 
dinburgh  college-  Is  the  mofl  fimple  j 
but  is  liable  to  fome  objeftions. 

Corrofive  fublimate,  as  we  have 
already  fcen,  confifts  of  mercury 
united  with  a  large  portion  of 
acid  :  It  Is  there  dulcified  by  adding; 
as  much  frefh  mercury  as  IsfufScient 
to  faturate  all  the  acid  ;  here,  by  fe- 
parating  all  the  acid  that  Is  not  fa- 
turated.  This  laft  way  feemsan  un- 
frugal  one,  on  account  not  only  of 
the  lofs  of  the  acid',,  but  of  the  vola- 
tile fpirit  ncceffary  for  abforbinglt. 
The  operator,  may,  however,  if  It 
fliould  be  thought  worth  while,  re- 
cover the  volatile  fait  from  the  liquor^ 
by  adding  to  it,after  the  precipitate 
has  been  feparated,  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  potafn,  and  dlllilling  with  a 
gentle  heat.  In  the  fame  manner  as 
for  the  fpirit  or  volatile  fait  of  fal 
ammoniac  ;  for  a  true  fal  ammoniac 
Is  regenerated,  in  the  precipitation, 
from  the  union  of  the  volatile  fpirit 
with  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubll- 
mate.  It  Is  by  no  means  advifable 
to  ufe  the  liquor  itfelf  as  a  folutlon 
of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to  feparate  the 
fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evaporation 
and  cryilallizatlon,  as  a  part  of  the 
mercury  might  be  retained,  and 
communicate  dangerous  qualities  : 
but  the  voIatUa  fait  feparated  by 
4  liil^ 
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•diftillation,  may  be  ur^a  wirfiout 
fear  of  its  containing  any  mercury  ; 
none  of  which  will  arilt:  with  tlie 
heat  by  which  the  volatile  falts  are 
diflihcd. 

Fixt  alkalies  aRfw=eras  efFedlually, 
for  precipitating  folutions  of  fubli- 
mate,  as  the  volatile  ;  but  the  pre- 
cipitate, obtained  by  means  of  the 
former,  Inflead  of  ibeing  white,  as 
with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a 
reddifh  yellow  or  orange  colour.  If 
fal  ammoniac  be  diflblved  along  with 
the  fublimate,  the  addition  of  iixt 
alkah'es  will,  by  extricating  the 
volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 
•occafion  as  white  a  precipitation  as 
if  the  volatile  fait  had  been  previouf- 
iy  feparated  and  employed  in  _its 
pure  ftate  :  and  this  compendium  is 
now  allowed  by  the  London  college 
in  the  procefs  which  they  have  ad- 
opted. 

There  the  fal  ammoniac,  befides 
its  ufc  in  the  capital  intention,  to 
make  a  white  precipitation,  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  tlie  fublimate  ; 
which,  of  itfelf,  is  difficultly,  and 
fcarcely  at  all  totally,  foluble  by  re- 
peated boiling  in  water;  for  however 
llwilfully  it  be  prepared,  fome  part  of 
it  will  have  an  UBder-proportion  of 
acid,  and  confequently  approacla  to 
the  ftate  of  mercurius  dulcis.  A 
good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  the 
precipitation  ;  for,  if  too  large  a 
ouantity  of  the  fixt  alkaline  folution 
be  imprudently  added,  the  precipi- 
tate will  lofe  the  elegant  white  co- 
lour for  which  it  is  valued. 

HYDRA RGYRUS  CUM  SUL- 
PHURE. 

JLond. 
.^kljlhvcr  nv'ttb  Sulphur. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 
Flowers    of   fulphur,    each   one 
pound. 
^ub  thera  together  until  the  glo- 
bules difappear. 


iETHlOPS  MINERALIS. 
JEd'mb. 
JEth'io^s   Mineral. 
Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,   each  eqnal 
weights. 
Grind  thera  together  in  a  glafs  or 
Hone  mortar,  with  a  glafs  peltlc, 
till  the  mercurial  globules  totally 
difappear. 
An  etliiops    is   made    alfo  with  a 
double  quantity  of  mercury. 

We  need  hardly  remark,  that 
thefe  preparations^  though  now  dif- 
fering in  lume^  are  in  reality  the 
fame.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  the 
diredlion  given  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  of  ufmg  a  glafs  or  Hone 
mortar  and  peftle,  is  necellary  and 
,pi-oper. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  much  facilitated 
by  the  alTiftance  of  a  little  warmth. 
-Some  are  accuilomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a  very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in 
an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  quick- 
filver, and  tlirringthem  together  till 
the  mixture  be  "completed.  The  ' 
fmall  degree  of  heat  here  fufficient> 
cannot  reafonably  be  fappofed  to  do 
any  injury  to  fubftances  which  have 
already  undergone  much  greater 
fires,  not  only  in  the  extraftion  from 
their  ores,  but  like  wife  in  the  puri- 
fications of  them  directed  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.  In  the  following 
procefs,  they  are  expofed  in  conjunc- 
tion to  a  llrong  fire,  without  iufpi- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving  any 
ill  quality  from  it.  Thus  much  is 
•certain,  that  the  ingredients  are 
more  perfectly  united  by  heat  than 
by  the  degree  of  triture  ufually  be- 
llowed on  them.  From  the  ethi- 
ops  prepared  by  triture,  part  of  the 
mercury  is  apt  to  befqueezedout  on 
making  it  into  an  eieduary  or  pills « , 
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from  tliat  made  by  fire,  no  repara- 
tion is  obferved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  tbe 
tnoft  inaftive  of  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations. Some  praftitioncrs,  how- 
evef,  have  reprefented  it  as  poffef- 
fing  extraordinary  virtues  ;  and  mofi 
people  iniagine  it  a  medicine  of  fome 
efficacy.  But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
iexpefted  from  it  in  the  common 
dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  from  hence, 
^hat  it  has  been  taken  in  dofes  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for  a 
confiderable  time,  without  produ- 
cing any  remarkable  effeft.  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  all 
the  more  adlive  minerals,  and  feems 
to  be  at  the  fame  time  reftrained  by 
them  from  operating  in  the  body  it- 
felf.  Boerhaave,  whp  is  in  general 
fufficiently  liberal  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  medicines,  difapproves  of 
the  ethiops  in  very  llrong  terms. 
*'  It  cannot  enter  the  abforbent 
*'  veffels,  the  lafteals,or  lymphatics, 
**  but  paffeg  direftly  through  the 
*'  inteftinal  tube,  where  it  may  hap- 
*'  pen  to  deftroy  worms,  if  it  ope- 
*'  rates  luckily.  They  are  deceived 
**  who  expeft  any  other  efFefts  from 
*<  it ;  at  leaft  1  myfelf  could  never 
*'  find  them.  I  am  afraid  it  is  un- 
*'  warily  given,  in  fuch  large  quan- 
**  titles,  to  children  and  perfons 
**  of  tender  conftitutions,  as  be- 
*'  ing  a  foreign  mafs,  unconquer- 
f  •  able  by  the  body,  the  more  to  be 
*'  fufpefted,  as  it  there  continues 
*•  long  lluggilb  and  inaftive.  It 
*'  does  not  raife  a  falivation,  becaufe 
*•  it  cannot  come  into  the  blood. 
**  Who  kn6ws  the  effeifls  of  a  fub- 
**  ftance,  which,  fo  long  as  it  re- 
**  marns  compounded,  feems  no 
*<  more  active  than  any  ponder- 
«'  ous  infipid  earth  V  The  ethiops, 
'with  a  double  prcportiow  of  mer- 
cury now  received  into  our  phar- 
rnacopojiaB,  has  a  greater  chance 


for  operating  as  a  mercurial  |  and 
probably  the  quantity  of  mercury 
might  be  Hill  further  increafed  to 
advantag?i 

HYDRARGYRUS   StJLPHi;^ 

RATUS  RUBER. 

Lond. 

Red fulphurated  ^icijil'vef. 

Take  of 

Q_uickfilver  purified,  forty  oun  ^ 

ces  5 
Sulphur,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melt-* 
ed  fulj  hur  ;  and  if  the  mix- 
ture takes  tire,  extinguifh  it  by- 
covering  the  veffel ;  afterwards 
reduce  the  mafs  to  powder,  and 
lublime  it. 

It  has  been  cudomary  to  order 
a  larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than 
here  direftcd  ;  but  fmaller  propo5--> 
tions  anfwer  better ;  for  the  lefs 
fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is  the 
cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur begin  to  unite,  a  confiderable 
explofion  frequently  happens,  and 
the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  procefs  be  fome- 
what  hallily  condudted.  This  acci- 
dent the  operator  will  have  previous 
notice  of,  from  the  matter  fwell' 
ing  up,  and  gi'owing  fuddenly  con- 
fil^ent :  as  foon  as  this  happens,  the 
veflel  mull  be  immediately  cloie  co- 
vered. 

During  the  fubHmation,care  mud 
be  had  that  the  matter  rife  not  into 
the  neck  of  the  velTel,  fo  as  to  block 
up  and  burft  the  glafs  :  to  prevent 
this,  a  wide  necked  bolt  head,  or 
rather  an  oval  earthen  jar,  cnnted, 
fhouid  be  chofen  for  the  fubliming 
velTeL  If  the  former  be  employed, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  at 
times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat  heat- 
ed, in  order  to  be  the  better  afliired 
that  the  paiTage  ig  not  blocking  ujj  5 
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tKe  dangei*  of  wliicli  may  be  pre- 
""/ented  by  cautioufly  raiiingthe  vef- 
fel  higher  from  the  fire. 

If  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no 
feces  will  remain  :  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fublimatlon  may  be  known  to  be 
over,  by  introducing  a  wire  as  be- 
fore, and  feeling  therewith  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel)  which  will  then 
be  perfeftly  fmooth:  ifanyrough- 
nefs  or  inequalities  areperceived, ei- 
ther the  mixture  was  impure,  orthe 
fublimation  is  not  completed  :  if  the 
latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire  will  foon 
be  covered  over  with  the  rifmg  cin- 
nabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large 
quantity ,  employ  earthen  jars,  which 
in  fhape  pretty  much  refemble  an 
£2 ST-  Thefe  are  of  different  fizes, 
according  to  the  quantity  intended 
to  be  made  at  one  fublimation, 
which  fometimes  amounts  to  two 
hundred  weight.  The  jar  is  ufually 
coated  from  the  fmall  end  almoin  to 
the  middle,  to  prevent  its  breaking 
by  the  vehemence  or  irregularity 
of  the  fire.  The  greater  part, 
which  is  placed  uppermofl,  not  be- 
ing received  within  the  furnace,  has 
no  occafion  for  this  defence.  The 
whole  fecret  with  regard  to  this 
procefs,  is  the  management  of  the 
fire,  which  (hould  be  fo  ftrong  as 
to  keep  the  matter  continually  fub- 
laming  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar, 
without  coming  out  at  its  mouth, 
ti'hich  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate  ; 
care  (liould  alfo  be  taken  to  put  in- 
to the  fubliming  veffel  only  fraall 
quantities  of  the  mixture  at  a  time. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is 
as  a  pigment.  It  was  formerly  held 
in  great  efteem  as  a  medicine  in  cu- 
taneous foulneffes,  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  epileptic  cafes,  &c.  but 
of  late  it  has  loft  much  of  its  re- 
putation. It  appears  to  be  neaidy 
firnllar  to  the  ethiops  already  fpoken 
«>t     Cartheufer  relatesj  that  having 


given  cinnabar  in  large  quantities  to 
a  dog,  it  produced  no  fenfible  effeft , 
but  was  partly  voided  along  with 
the  feces  unaltered,  and  partlyfound 
entire  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
on  opening  the  animal.  The  ce- 
lebrated Frederick  Hoffman,  after 
bellowing  high  encomiums  on  this 
preparation,  as  having,  in  many  in- 
ftances  within  his  own  knowledge, 
perfedly  cured  epilepfies  and  verti- 
goes from  contufions  of  the  head 
(where  it  is  probable,  however, that 
the  cure  did  not  fo  much  depend 
on  the  cinnabar  as  on  the  fpon-^ 
taneous  recovery  of  the  parts  from 
the  external  injury),  obferves,  that 
the  large  repeated  dofes,  neceffary 
for  havmg  any  effeft,  can  be  boine 
only  where  the  firft  paflages  are 
ftrong  5  and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  lax  and 
flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated 
and  concreting  with  the  mucous 
matter  of  the  parts,  occafions  great 
opprefTion  ;  which  feems  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  cinnabar 
is  not  fubdued  by  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion,  and  has  no  proper  medici- 
nal aftivity.  There  are  indeed  fome 
inftances  of  the  daily  ufe  of  cinnabar 
having  brought  on  a  falivation ;  per- 
haps from  the  cinnabar,  ufed 
in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained 
a  lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  thanthe 
forts  commonly  met  with.  The  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  and  even  white 
arfenic,  when  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  common  fulphur, 
feem  to  have  theirdeleteriouspower 
deft»oyed:  on  feparating  more  and 
more  of  the  fulphur,  they  exert 
more  and  more  of  their  proper  vi- 
rulence. It  does  not  feem  unrea- 
fonable  to  prefurae,  that  mercury 
may  have  its  aftivity  varied  in  the 
fame  manner;  that  when  perfeftly 
fatiated  with  fulphur,  it  may  be 
inert,  and  that  when  the  quantity 
of  fulphur  is  more  and  more  leffcned, 
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the  compound  ii:iayhave  greater  and 
greater  degrees  of  the  proper  effica- 
cy of  mercurials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fu- 
migations againft  venereal  ulcers  in 
the  nofe,  mouthj  and  throat.  Half 
a  dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being 
imbibed  with  the  breath,  has  occa- 
fioned  a  violent  faiivation.  This  ef- 
fe6l  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the 
medicine  as  cinnabar:  when  fet  on 
lire,  it  is  no  longer  a  mixture  of 
mercury  and  fulphur ;  but  mercury 
refolved  into  fume,  and  blended  in 
part  v/ith  the  volatile  vitriolic  acids 
in  either  of  which  circumi^ances 
this  mineral,  as  we  have  already 
obferved,  has  very  powerful  effedls. 

HYDRARGYRUS  VITRIO- 
LATUS. 

Lond. 
Vltrtolated  ^ickjllver. 

Take  of 

Quicklilver,  purified, 
Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 

Mix  in  a  glafs  vefTel,  and  heat  them 
by  degrees,  until  they  unite  into 
a  white  mafs,  which  is  to  be  per- 
fe£lly  dried  with  a  ftrong  fire. 
This  matter,  on  the  affufion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  hot  diftilled  wa- 
ter, immediately  becomesycUow, 
and  falls  to  powder.  Rub  the 
powder  carefully  with  this  water 
in  a  glafs  mortar.  After  the 
powder  has  fubfided,  pour  off  the 
water;  and,  adding  more  diitil- 
led  water  feveral  times,  wafli  the 
matter  till  it  become  infipid. 

MERCURIUS  FLAVUS, 
vulgo 
TURPETHUM    MINER  ALE. 

Edinb. 
Tellow  [mercury,    commonly  called 

'Turh'uli  mineral. 
Take  of 

Quickfilver,  four  ounces; 
Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces. 


Cautloufly  mix  them  together,  and 
diftil  in  a  retort,  placed  inafand- 
furnace,  to  drynefs :  the  white 
calx,  which  is  left  at  the  bottom, 
being  ground  to  powder,  muftbc 
thrown  into  warm  water.  It  im- 
mediately affumes  a  yellow  co- 
lour, but  muft  afterwards  be  pu- 
rified by  repeated  ablutions. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  direfted,  was  double  to 
that  now  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  i  he  reduction  made 
in  this  article  greatly  facilitates  the 
procels ;  and  the  proportions  of  the 
London  college  are  perhaps  prefer- 
able. 

Boerhaave  dire<Ss  this  prepara- 
tion to  be  made  in  an  openglafs,  flowly 
heated,  and  then  placed  immediate- 
ly on  burning  coals;  care  being  ta- 
ken to  avoid  the  fumes,  which  are 
extremely  noxious.  This  method 
will  fuccced  verywell  with  a  little  ad- 
drefs  when  the  ingredients  are  in 
fmall  quantity:  but  where  the  mix- 
ture is  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a  re- 
tort, placed  in  a  fand-furnace,  with 
a  recipient,  containing  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great  care 
Ihould  be  taken,  when  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol begiqs  to  bubble,  that  the  heat 
be  fteadily  kept  up,  without  at  all  in- 
creafing  it,  till  the  ebulhtionceafes, 
when  the  fire /hould  be  augmented  to 
the  utmoft  degree,  that  as  much  as 
pofiible  of  the  redundant  acid  may 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exfic- 
cated,  it  proves  a  caufticfalt,  which 
in  the  ablution  with  water  will  al- 
moft  all  difiblve,  leaving  only  a 
little  quantity  of  turbith  :  the  more 
of  the  acid  that  has  been  diffipated, 
thf"  lefs  of  the  remaining  mercury 
will  dillolve,  and  confequently  the 
yield  of  turbith  will  be  greater;  fire 
expelling  only  fuch  part  of  the  acid 
as  is  not  completely  fatiated  with 
mercury,  while  water  takes  up  al- 
ways 
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ways,  along  with  the  acid,  apropor- 
tionai  quantity  of  the  mercury  it- 
felf.  Even  when  the  matter  has 
been  ftrongly  calcined,  a  part  will 
ftill  be  foluble :  this  evidently  ap- 
pears on  pouring  into  the  wafh- 
ings  a  little  fohition  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  which  will  throw  down  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  yellow  precipi- 
tate, greatly  refembling  the  turbith, 
except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in  ope- 
ration. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  the  beft  method  of  edulcorating 
this  powder  is,  by  impregnating  the 
water,  intended  to  be  nfed  in  its  ab- 
lution, witla  a  determined  propor- 
tion of  fixt  alkaline  fait  :  for  by 
this  means,  the  wafhed  turbith  will 
not  only  turn  out  greater  in  quanti- 
ty, but,  what  is  of  more  confe- 
quence,  will  have  an  equal  degree 
of  ftrength  ;  a  circumilance  which 
deferves  particularly  to  be  confider- 
ed,  efpecially  in  making  fueh  pre- 
parations as,  from  an  error  in  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently 
corrofive  to  be  ufed  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  fafety.  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  employ  warm  water  if  we 
are  anxious  for  a  fine  colour.  If 
cold  water  be  ufed,  the  precipitate 
will  be  white. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the 
fuperfluoua  acid  be  here  abforbed 
from  the  mercury  by  the  alkaline 
fait  :  yet  in  fome  circumltances  this 
acid  forfakes  that  fait  to  unite  with 
mercury.  If  tartarum  intrioJatum, 
or  kali  'vkfiolaium,  as  it  is  no\v  cal- 
cd,  which  is  a  combination  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  fixt  alkali,  be  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  the  folution  ad- 
ded to  a  folution  of  taercory  in  a 
quafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite 
'  with  the  mercury,  and  form  with' it 
a  turbith,  which  falls  to  the  bottom; 
leaving  only  the  alkah  dilTolved  in 
the  aquafortis,  and  united  with  its 
acid  into  a  regenerated  nitre.  On 
tbis  principle  depends  the  prepara- 


tion dcfcribed  by  Wilfon  under  the 
title  of  y/n  excellent  prmpltaie  »f 
mercury  ;  which  is  no  other  than  a 
true  turbith,  though  not  generally 
known  to  be  fuch.  It  is  made  by 
diflblving  four  ounces  of  kali  vitrio- 
latum  in  fixteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre  ;  diflblving  in  this  compound 
liquor  four  ounces  of  mercury  ; 
abftrafting  the  menftruum  by  a 
fand-heat  ;  and  edulcorating  with 
water  the  gold- coloured  mafs  which 
remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a  ftrong  eme- 
tic, and  with  this  intention  operates 
the  moll  powerfully-  of  all  the  mer- 
curials that  can  be  fafely  given  in- 
ternally, its  a£lion,  however,  is  not 
confined  to  the  primas  viae  ;  it  will 
fometirnes  excite  a  falivation,  if  a 
purgative  be  not  taken  foon  after  it» 
This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in  vi- 
rulent gonorrhoeas,  and  other  vene- 
real caies,  where  there  is  a  great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its  chief 
ufe  at  prefent  is  in  fwellings  of  the 
tefticle  from  a  venereal  affection  5 
and  it  feems  not  only  to  aft  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  by  the  feverc 
vomiting  itoccafions,  toperform  the 
office  of  a  difcutlcnt,  by  accelera- 
ting the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
parts  afFefted,  It  is  faid  likewife 
to  have  been  employrd  with  fuccefs, 
in  robuft  conftitiitions,  againfl;  le- 
prous dii'orders,  and  obllinate  glan- 
dular obftruftions  :  the  dofe  is  froaa 
two  grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may 
be  given  in  dofcs  of  a  grain  or  two 
as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  mtrcurius 
calc'inatus  already  fpoken  of.  Dr 
Hope  has  found  that  the  turbith 
mineralisthe  molt  convenient  errhinc 
he  has  had  oecafion  to  employ. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recom*» 
mended  as  the  moil  cfFedlual  pre- 
fervative  againft  the  hydrophobia. 
It  has  been  alleged  there  are  feverai 
examplesof  Itspreventing  madnefsin 
dogs  which  hadbefn  bitten;  andfome 
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of  Its  performing  a  cure  after  the 
madnefs  was  begun:  fromfixorfeven 
grains  toafcruplemaybegiven  every- 
day, or  every  fecond  day,  for  a  little 
time,  and  repeated  at  the  two  or 
three  fucceeding  fulls  and  changes  of 
themoon.  Some  fewtrialshave  like- 
wafe  been  made  on  human  fubjeffcs 
bitten  by  mad  dogs  ;  and  in  thefe 
alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  aa 
emetic  or  alterative,  feemed  to  have 
good  effefts. 

The  wafhings  of  turbith  mineral 
are  ufed  by  fome,  externally,  for  the 
cure  of  the  itch  and  other  cutaneous 
foulnefTes.  In  fome  cafes  mercurial 
lotions  may  be  proper,  but  they  are 
always  to  be  ufed  with  great  cau- 
tion ;  this  is  by  no  means  an  eligible 
one,  as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  «f  ftrength  ;  more  or  lefs  of 
the  mercury  being  diffolved,  as  has 
been  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calciaation.  The 
pharmacoposia  ofParisdirefts a  mer- 
curial waih  free  from  this  inconve- 
nience, under  the  title  oi  jHqua  mer- 
curialise or  Mercurius  liquidus.  It 
is  compofed  of  one  ounce  of  mer- 
cury, diffolved  in  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  diluted 
with  thirty  ounces  of  diftilled  water. 
In  want  of  diftilled  water,  rain  wa- 
ter may  be  ufed  ;  but  of  fpring  wa- 
ters there  are  very  few  which  will 
mix  with  the  mercurial  folution, 
xvithout  growing  turbid  and  precipi  • 
iating  a  part  of  the  mercury. 

SOLUTIO  MERCURIALIS 
SIMPLEX. 

Jof.  Jac.  Plenck. 
Simple  mercurial  folution. 

Take  of 

Pur  eft  quickfilver,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  arable,  two  drams. 

Seat  them  in  a  ftone  mortar,  adding 
by  little  and  litt|e  diftilled  wa- 
ter of  fumitory,  till  the  mercury 
thoroughly  difappear  in  the  mu- 
cilage* 


Having  beat  and  mixed  them  tho- 
roughly, add  by  degrees,  and  afc 
the  fame  time  rubbing  the  whole 
together. 

Syrup  of  kermes,  half  an  ounce; 
Diftilled  water  of  fammltorjj 
eight  ounces. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebra- 
ted by  its  author  as  an  effefhual  pre- 
paration of  mercury,  unattended 
with  the  Inconvenience  ofproducing 
a  falivation  ;  and  he  imagined  that 
this  depended  on  a  peculiar  a  ffini- 
ty  exifting  between  mercury  and 
mucilage.  Hence  fuch  a  conjunc- 
tion, the  hydrargyrum  gummofums 
as  it  has  been  ftyled,  has  been  the 
foundation  of  mixtures,  pills,  fy- 
rups,  and  feveral  other  formulae,  as 
may  be  feen  from  the  table  of  mer-. 
curial  preparations  in  the  materia 
medica. 

By  a  long  continued  triture,  mer- 
cury feems  to  undergo  a  degree  of 
calcination  ;  at  leaft  its  globular  ap- 
pearance is  not  to  be  difcerned  by 
the  beft  microfcope  ;  its  colour  is 
converted  into  that  of  a  greyifti^ 
powder ;  and  from  the  inaftive  fub« 
llance  in  its  globular  form,  it  is  now 
become  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
preparations  of  this  metallic  body., 
The  ufe  of  the  gum  feems  to  be  no- 
thing more,  than  to  afford  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a  vifcid  fubftance  to 
keep  the  particles  at  a  diftanqe  fron* 
each  other,  till  the  triture  requifite 
to  produce  this  change  be  perform- 
ed. Dr  Saunders  has  clearly  proved, 
that  no  real  folution  takes  place  in 
this  procefs,  and  that  though  a 
quantity  of  mercurial  particles  are 
ftill  retained  in  the  mixture  after  the 
globular  parts  have  been  depofited 
by  dilution  with  water,  yet  that  this 
fufpended  mercurial  matter  is  only 
diffufed  in  the  liquor,  and  capable  of 
being  perfedlly  feparated  by  filtra- 
tion. That  long  triture  is  capable 
«/  effe<5tiDg  the   above  change  off 
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mercury,  is  fully  evinced  from  the 
well-known  experiment  of  DrBoer- 
haave,  in  producing  a  kind  of  cal- 
cined mercury  by  expofing  quick- 
filver  inclofed  in  a  phial  to  the  agi- 
tation produced  by  keeping  the 
phial  tied  to  a  wind-mill  for  four- 
teen years.  By  inclofing  a  pound 
of  quickfilver  in  an  Iron  box,  with  a 
quantity  of  Iron  nails  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  water,  by  the  addition  of 
which  a  greater  degree  of  mteftine 
motion  Is  given  to  the  particles  of 
the  mercury,  and  fixing  the  box  to 
the  wheel  of  a  .carriage,  Dr  Saun- 
ders obtained,  during  a  journey  of 
four  hundred  miles,  two  ounces  of 
a  greylfh  powder,  or  calx  of  mer- 
cury. 

On  the  above  accounts  we  are  not 
to  afcrlbe  the  effedls  of  Plenck'sfo- 
lution  to  an  intimate  divifion  of  the 
globules  of  mercury,  nor  to  any  af- 
finity, nor  eleftlve  attradiion,  be-^ 
tween  gum  Jarable  and  mercurj' ; 
which  laft  Mr  Plfiilck  has  very  un- 
philofophlcally  fuppofed.  The  fame 
thing  can  be  done  by  means  of  gum 
tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  fun- 
dry  balfams.  It  is  evidently  owing 
%Q  the  converfion  of  the  quickfilver 


to  a  calciform  nature;  but  as  this 
will  be  aecomph(hed  more  or  lefs 
completely,  according  to  the  dlifFe- 
rent  circumftanccs  daring  the  tri- 
ture,  It  is  certainly  preferable,  in- 
Head  of  Pienck's  folutlon,  to  diffufe 
In  mucilage,  or  other  vifcid  mat- 
ters, a  determinate  quantity  of  the 
Pulvis  ctnereus,  or  other  calx  of 
mercury. 

'  It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
there  is  in  many  inftances  a  real  ad- 
vantage In  employing  mucilaginous 
matters  along  with  mercurials,  thefe 
being  found  to  prevent  diarrhoea  and 
falivation  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
So  far,  then,  Mr  Pienck's  folutlon 
is  a  good  preparation  of  mercury, 
though  his  chemical  rationale  Isper- 
haps  erroneous.  The  diftilled  water 
and  fyrup  are  of  no  confequence  to 
the  preparation,  either  as  facilitating 
the  procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufe. 

it  is  always  moll  expeditious  to 
triturate  the  mercury  with  the  gum 
In  the  ftate  of  mucilage.  Dr  Saun- 
ders found  that  the  addition  of  ho- 
ney was  an  excellent  auxiliary  ;  and 
the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
feems  better  fuited  for  this  purpofe 
than  gum  arable. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 

P  RJE  P  ^RATA    SX    PLUMjBO. 

PREPARATIONS    of    LEAP. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcirtes  into  a  duiky  pow- 
der:  which,  if  the  flame  is  rt::verbe- 
yatcdonit,  becomes  at  firft  yellow, 
then  red,  and  at  length  melts  into  a 
vitreous  mafs  This  metal  diftolves 
€afily  in  the  nitrous  acid,  difficultly 
in  the  vitriolic,  and  in  fmall  quanti- 
ty in  the  vegetable  acids ;  it  is  alfo 
foluble  in  expreffed  oil,  efpecially 
when  calcined.     ' 

Lead  and  its  cdces,  while  undif- 
folved,  liave  no  confidcrable  efFefts 
ias  medicines.  Diflblved  in  oils,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  (when  externally 
applied )  anti-inflammatory  and  de- 
ficcative.  "Combined  with  vegeta- 
ble acids,  they  are  remarkably  fo  ; 
and  taken  internally,  prove  a  pow- 
erful though  dangerous  ftyptic. 

There  ai^e  two  preparations  of 
lead,  red  and  white  lead,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  which  are  much 
inore  extenfively  employed  in  other 
arts  than  in  medicine,  and  of  courfe 
they  are  prepared  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Thefe  formerly  flood  among 
the  preparations  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. But  they  are  now  referred 
to  the  materia  medica.  Accordingly 
•we  have  already  had  oecafion  to 
make  fome  obfervationswith  refpeft 
to  them.  But  we  fhall  here  infcrt 
from  the  old  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  the  direftions 
there  given  for  preparing  them. 

MINIUM. 
J  Red  lead. 

%itt  any  f^uantity  of  lead  be  melted 


in  an  unglazed  e?irthen  veffeljand 
kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula 
till  it  falls  into  powder,  at  firft 
blackifh,  afterwards  yellaw,  ancj 
at  length  of  a  deep  red  colour,  ii^ 
which  lafl  flate  it  is  called  mini- 
um ;  taking  care  not  to  raife  the 
fire  fo  high  as  to  run  the  calx  in* 
to  a  vitreous  mafs. 
The  preparation  of  red-lead  isfo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
evfer  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe- 
cary or  chemill ;  nor  indeed  is  this 
commodity  expefted  to  be  made  by 
them,  the  preparation  of  it  being  a 
diftindt   branch  of  bufincfs.      The 
makers  melt  large  quantities  of  lead 
at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of  a  re- 
verberatory    fiirnace  built  for  this 
purpofe,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the 
flame  afts  on  a  large  furface  of  the 
metal,  which  is  continually  changed 
by    means '  of   iron    rakes    drawn 
backwards    and  forwards,    till  the 
fluidity  of  the  lead  is  dellroyed;  af- 
ter which,  the  calx  is  only  now  and 
then  turned.  "Py  barely  ftirring  the 
calx,  as  above  directed,  in  a  vefTel 
over  the  fire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs; 
the   reverberation  of  flame   on  the 
furface  belngabfolutely  neccffaryfor 
this  cfFeft.     It  is  faid,  that  twenty 
pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  thisprocefs, 
five  pounds  ;  and  that  the  calx,  be- 
ing reduced  into  lead  again,  isfound 
one   pound   lefs  than   the  original 
weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 
ulccrsj' 
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ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  ef- 
fefts,  however,  are  not  very  confi- 
derable;  nor  are  they  perhaps  of 
much  farther  real  ufe,  than  as  they 
give  confiftence  to  the  plafter>  un- 
guent, &c. 

CERUSSA. 

Ceruffii  or  'white  lead, 
Tut  feme  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an  earthen  veffel,  and  fufpend 
over  the  vinegar  very  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
vapour  which  arifes  from  the  a- 
cid  may  circulate  about  the 
plates.  Set  the  containing  vef- 
fel in  the  heat  of  horfe-dung  for 
three  weeks;  if  at  the  end  of 
this  time  the  plates  be  not  to- 
tally calcined,  fcrape  off  the 
white  powder,  and  expofe  them 
again  to  the  fleam  of  vinegar,  till 
all  the  lead  be  thus  corroded  into 
powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  is  alfo 
become  a  trade  by  itfelf,  and  con- 
fined to  a  few  perfons,  who  have 
large  conveniencies  forthispurpofe. 
The  generalmethod  which  they  fol- 
low, is  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
above  defcribed.  See  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadions,  N"  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  Is  fo 
far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to  dif- 
cover,  when  taken  internally,  the 
malignant  quality  of  tlie  metal ;  and 
to  prove  externally,  when  fprink- 
led  on  running  fores,  or  ulcers, 
moderately  cooling,  drying,  and  a- 
ftridlive. 

CpRUSSA  ACETATA. 

Lond, 
Acetated  ceruj[e» 
Take  of 

CerufTe,  one  pound  j 
Diflilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and 
an  half. 
Boil  the  c^rufTewith  thevfnegarun- 
tii  the  vinegar  is"  faturated » then 
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filter  through  'paper ;  and,  aftet 
proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to 
cryltallize. 

SAL  PLUMBI,  vdlgo  SAC- 

CHARUM  SATURNI. 

Edinb. 

Salt,  commonly  called  Sugar, of  lead. 

Put  any  quantity  of  ceriifTe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  poilr  upon  it  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  diflilled  vi- 
negar. Let  the  mixture  ftand 
upon  warm  fand  till  the  vinegar 
becomes  fweet  ;  when  it  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  frefh  vinegar  ad- 
ded as  often  aS  it  comes  ofFfweeL 
Then  let  all  the  vinegar  be  eva- 
porated in  a  glafs-veffel  to  the 
confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey» 
and  fet  it  afide  in  a  cold  place, 
that  cryflals  may  beformed,  which 
are  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  the 
fhade.  The  remaining  liquor  Is 
agairi  to  be  evaporated,  that  nevr 
Cryftals  may  be  formed  ;  the  eva- 
poration of  the  refiduous  liquor  is 
to  be  repeated  till  no  more  cry- 
flals concrete. 

Cerusse  (efpecially  thatfort  call- 
td.Jlake  hddj  which  is  not,  like  the 
others,  fubje6l  to  adulteration)  is 
much  preferable  either  to  minium  or 
litharge,-  for  making  the  fugar  of 
lead  :  for  the  corrofion,  which  it  has 
undergone  from  the  fleam  of  the 
vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dlflolve  more 
readily.  It  fhould  be  finely  powder- 
ed before  the  vinegar  be  put  to  it  j 
and  during  the  digeflion,  or  boiling; 
every  now  and  then  itirred  up  witK 
a  wooden  fpatula,  to  promote  its  dif- 
folution,  and  prevent  its  concreting 
into  a  hard  mafs  at  the  bottom^ 
The  llfong  acid  obtained  from  the 
caput  mortuum  of  vinegar  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpofe  to  better 
advantage  than  the  weaker,  though 
purer  acid,  above  direfted.  If  a 
fmall  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  6f 
wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  i"o- 
L  %  iutios 
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lution  5S  foot!  as  it  is  duly  exhaled, 
and  the  mixture  fuffered  to  grow 
cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will 
concrete  Into  very  large  and  tran- 
fparent  cryftals,  which  are  fcarce- 
ly  to  be  obtained  by  any, other  me- 
thod. 

If  the  cryftals  be  dried  in  fun- 
fhine,  they  acquire  a  blackifh  or  li- 
vid colour.  This  feems  to  happen 
from  the  abforption  of  light  and  its 
converfion  into  phlogifton.  If  it 
be  owing  to  the  elcape  of  pure  air, 
•why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  necef- 
fary  to  this  difcharge  ?  On  whatever 
principles  we  account  for  it,  thefaft 
is  the  fame ;  that  the  cryftals  feon 
lofe  their  fallne  condition,  and  the 
lead  gradully  re-alTumes  its  metallic 
form.  From  this  property  of  lead 
readily  abforbing  phlogifton,  or 
taarting  with  pure  air,  a  folution  of 
the  faccharum  faturni  becomes  a  ve- 
ry convenient  iympathetic  Ink;  on 
the  fame  grounds  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
a  more  important  purpofe.  As  lead 
communicates  a  fwectnefs  and  a- 
itrlngency  very  fimilar  to  the  pro- 
dufh  of  tlie  vinous  fennentation,  a 
praftice  formerly  prevailed  among 
fraudulent  dealers,  of  correfting  tlie 
too  great  Iharpnefs  of  acid  wines  by 
adulterating  them  with  this  metal. 
The  abufe  may  be  detected  in  two 
different  ways:  a  piece  of  paper  may 
be  moiftened  with  the  hquor  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  then  expofed  to  the  va- 
pours of  liver  of  fulphur:  or  moiften- 
ed paper,  v/lll  become  of  a  livid  co- 
iour,and  thiswill  happen  tho  two  or 
three  hundred  leaves  of  a  book  were 
interpofed  between  the  paper  and  the 
%'apours  ;  by  this  method,  then,  we 
make  a  kind  of  fympathetic  ink. 
But  the  bell  way  of  making  the  teft 
is,  to  drop  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fo- 
lution of  the  liver  of  fulphur  into 
the  fufpecled  liquor:  if  there  be  any 
iea4  prefent,  this  additjen  will  i^- 


ftantly  occafion  the  precipitation  of 
a  livid  or  dark  coloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
eiScacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  anfwering  the  feveral 
intentions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Some  have  ventured  upon  it 
internally.  In  dofes  of  a  few  grains, 
as  a  ftyptic,  In  haemorrhagies,  pro- 
fufe  colliquative  fweats,  feminal 
fluxes,  the  fluor  albus,  &c.  nor  has 
it  failed  their  expeftations.  It  very 
powerfully  reftrains  the  difcharge  i 
but  almoft  as  certainly  as  it  does 
this,  It  occafions  fymptoms  of  ano- 
ther kind,  often  more  dangerous 
than  thofe  removed  by  it,  and  fome* 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  the 
bowels  or  through  the  whole  body, 
and  obftinate  conftipations,  fome- 
times  immediately  foUpw,  efpecial- 
ly  if  the  dofe  has  been  confiderable: 
cramps,  tremors,  and  weaknefs  of 
the  nerves,  generally,  fooner  or  la- 
ter enfue. 

Boerhaave  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only, 
as  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be  ab- 
forbed  in  the  body  ;  for  in  fuchcafe, 
he  fays,  "  it  returns  again  into  ce- 
"  rufle,  which  is  violently  poifon- 
'/  ous."  On  this  principle  it  would 
follow,  that  in  habits  where  acidi- 
ties abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would 
be  innocent.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its 
preparations  a£l  in  the  body  only 
when  they  are  combined  with  acid  ; 
ceruffe  poffeffes  the  qualities  of  the 
faccharum  only  in  a  low  degree ; 
and  either  of  them  freed  from  the 
acid,  has  little,  if  any,  effeft  at  all. 
For  the  famereafons,  the  fal  plumbi 
is  preferable  to  the  pompous  extraB 
and  'vegeto  mineral  ivater  of  Goul- 
ardj  in  which  the  lead  is  much  lefs 
perfedlly  combined  in  a  faline  ftate. 
It  is  fometimes  convenient  to  aflift 
the  folution  of  the  faccharum  faturni 
m  water,  by  adding  a  portion  of  vi- 
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negar.  The  effe^ls  of  the  external 
application  of  lead  feeras  to  differ 
from  the  ftrength  of  the  folution  . 
thus  a  very  weak  folution  feems  to 
diminifh  diredliy  the  aftion  of  the 
vefTels,  and  is  therefore  more  pecu- 
liarly proper  in  aftive  inflammations, 
as  of  the  eyes  ;  whei-eas  a  ftrong  fo- 
lution operates  as  a  dire<9:  ftimulant, 
and  is  therefore  more  fuccefsful  in 
pafGve  ophthalmia. 

AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACE- 
TATI. 

Lond, 
Water  of  acetated  Litharge. 
Take  of. 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four 

ounces ; 
Diflilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Mix,  and'  boil  to   fix   pints,    con- 
ilantly  ftirring  j    then  fet  it  a- 
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fide.     After  the  feces  have  fub- 

lided,  ftrain. 


This  preparation  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
extract  and  vegeto-mineral  water  of 
Mr  Goulard.  And  it  is  probably 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  prepa- 
rations having  come  into  a  common 
ufe,  that  the  London  college  have 
given  this  article  a  place  in  their 
pharmacopceia.  It  may,  however, 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  be 
really  intitled  to  a  place.  For  as 
we  have  already  obfervedjCvery  pur- 
pofe  to  be  anfwered  by  it  may  be 
better  obtained  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a  folution  of  the  cerujGTa  a- 
cetata  in  fimple  water.  The  aqua 
iithargyri  acetata  is  intended  for  ex^ 
ternal  ufe  only. 


CHAP.       XV. 


PRJEPARATA   E    STJNNO. 


PREPARATIONS   of    TIN. 


TIN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire,  and 
calcines  into  a  dufky  powder  ; 
which,  by  a  farther  continuance  of 
the  htat  becomes  white.  A  mafs 
of  tin  heated  till  it  be  jull  ready  to 
melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a  blow  ;  and  by 
dexterous  agitation,  jnto  powder. 
Its  proper  menftruum  is  aqua  regia  ; 
though  the  other  mineral  acids  may 
alfo  be  made  to  diffolve  it,  and  the 
vegetable  ones  iii  finall  Quantity,  It 


cryftalllzes  with  the  vegetable  and 
vitriolic  acids ;  but  with  the  others, 
deliquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little 
known.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  an  antihyileric,  antihe<9;ic,  &c. 
At  prefent,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

ST  ANNUM  PULVERATUM. 

Lond. 
Po'wdsred  Thu 

Tai>€ 
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Take  of 

Tin,  fix  pounds. 

Melt  it  in  an  iron  veffel,  and  ftir  it 
with  an  iron  rod  until  a  powder 
Boats  on  the  furfacc.  Take  off 
the  powder,  and,  when  cold,  pafs 
it  through  a  fieve. 

This  preparation  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
calx  Jovis,  which  had  a  place  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia ;  but  from  the  late 
editions  the  calx  has  been  expunged, 
and  the  limatura,  or  pulvis  ftanni, 
has  a  place  only  in  their  lift  of  the 
materia  medica.  But  although  fel- 
dom  prepared  by  the  apothecary 
himfelf,  it  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed as  a  remedy  againft  worms, 
particularly  the  flat  kinda,  w^hich 
too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
medicines.  The  general  dofe  is  from 
a  fcruple  to  a  dram  ;  fomc  canfine  it 
to  a  fcvv  grains.  But  Dr  Alfton  af- 
fures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  Eflays, 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  on 
its  being  given  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities :  he  direfts  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftiomach,  mixed 
with  four  ounces  of  molafles  ;  next 
day,  half  an  ounce ;  and  the  day 
following,  half  an  ounce  more  ;  af- 
ter which,  a  cathartic  is  adminiftcr- 


ed  :  he  fays  the  worms  are  ufually 
voided  during  the  operation  of  the 
purge,  but  that  pains  of  the  ftomach 
occafioned  by  them  are  removed  al»> 
mofl  immmediately  upon  taking  the 
firft  dofe  of  the  tin. 

This  practice  is  fometimes  fucJ 
cefsful  in  the  expulfion  of  taenia,  but 
by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr 
Alfl:on's  obfervations  would  lead  ue 
to  hope. 

STANNI   AMALGAMA.' 
Dan. 
Amalgama  of  Tin. 
Take  of 

Shavings  of  pure  tin,  two  oun- 
ces; 
Pure  quickfilver,  three  drams. 
Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a  powder  la 
a  flione  mortar. 

Some  have  imagined  that  tin  thus 
afted  on  by  mercury,  is  in  a  mere 
aAive  condition  than  when  exhibited 
in  the  ftate  of  powder  :  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  given  in  worm  ca- 
fes. But  as  both  are  equally  info- 
luble  in  the  animal  fluids,  this  is  not 
to  be  expefled  ;  and  to  obtain  any 
peculiar  properties  which  tin  may 
pofTefs  to  their  full  extent,  it  will 
probably  be  neceflary  to  exhibit  it  in 
fome  faline  ftate. 
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CHAP,      XVL 


JfRJEPJRJTA    E  ZINCO  ST   CUPR9. 


PREPARATIONS  of  ZINC  and  COPPER. 


ZINCUM  CALCINATUM. 

Land. 

Calcined  Zinc, 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  fmall  pieces, 
eight  ounces. 

Caft:  the  pieces  oi  zinc,  at  fcveral 
times,  into  an  ignited,  large,  and 
deep,  crucible,  placed  leaning, 
or  half-upright,  putting  on  it 
another  crucible  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs 
to  the  bifrnlng  zinc. 

Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  feparate  its  white  aud 
lighter  part  by  a  fine  fieve. 

CALX  ZINCI  vulgo  FLORES 

'"   "  ZINCI. 

Edin. 
J^lotvers  of  Zinc. 

Let  a  large  crucible  be  placed  In  a 
furnace,  in  an  inclined  fituation, 
only  half  upright ;  when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vefTel  is  moderately 
red,  put  a  fmall  piece  of  zinc,  a- 
bout  the  weight  of  two  drams, 
into  it.  The  zinc  foon  flames 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  convert- 
ed into  a  fpongy  calx,  which  is 
to  be  raked  from  the  furface  of 
the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
shat  the  combuflioa  may  prc» 


cced  the  more  fpeedily  :  whca 
the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame,  take  the 
calx  out  of  the  cruelbk.  Ha- 
ving put  in  another  piece  of  zinc, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  you  pleafe.  Laftly,  the 
calx  is  to  be  prepared  like  anti- 
mony. 

These  flowers,  as  ufed  external- 
ly, are  preferable  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more  Impure 
fublimates  of  zinc,  which  are  obtain" 
ed  in  the  brafs  works ;  and  likewife 
to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this 
metal,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  earth,  and  frequently  a  por- 
tion of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat- 
ter. But  befides  being  applied  ex- 
ternally, they  have  alfo  of  late  been 
ufed  internally.  The  flowers  of  zinc, 
in  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight 
grains,  have  been  much  celebrated 
of  late  years  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy 
and  feveral  fpafmodic  affeftlons  : 
and  there  are  fufficient  teflimonies 
of  their  good  effefts,  where  tonic 
remedies  in  thofe  affedions  are  pro- 
per. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM. 

Edin. 

Whits  Vitriol. 

Take 
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Take  of 

Zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three 

ounces ; 
Vitriolic  acid,    live  ounces  ; 

J     Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water, 
add  the  zinc,  and  when  the  ebul- 
lition is  finiflied  Urain  the  liquor  5 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fet 
it  apart  in  a  cold  place,  that  it 
may  fhoot  into  cryftals. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the  common 
whit€  %'itriol,  and  the  fal  vitrioli  of 
the  fhops,  only  in  being  purer,  and 
perfeftly  free  from  any  admixture  of 
copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign  metal- 
lic bodies  as  the  others  generally 
contain. 

ZINCUM  VITRIOLATUM 
PURIFICATUM. 

Lond. 
Purified  vitriolated  Zinc, 
Take  of 

White  vitriol,  one  pound  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ; 

Boilingdiftilled  water,  threepints. 
Mix,     and    filter    through    paper. 

After  a  proper  evaporation,  fet 

it  afide  in  a  cold  place  to  cryftal- 

lize. 

Although  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  given  a  formula  for  the 
preparations  of  v/hite  vitriol,  yet 
their  direftion  is  very  rarely  followed 
by  any  of  the  apothecaries  or  che- 
mifts,  who  in  general  purchafe  it 
as  obtained  from  the  Goflar  mines. 
When,  however,  it  is  got  in  this 
way,  it  is  often  a  very  impure  fait, 
and  requires  that  purification  which 
is  here  direfted,  and  which  is  by 
no  means  neceffary  for  the  white  vi- 
triol artificially  prepared,  in  the 
manner  abc^'e  diredled.      But  by 


this  procefs,  the  ordinary  white  vi- 
triol, in  its  common  ilate  of  impu- 
rity, will  be  freed  from  thofe  im- 
pregnations of  earthy  and  other  mat- 
ters which  it  often  contains.  And 
in  this  purified  ftate  it  anfwers  many 
ufefiil  purpofes,  not  only  external- 
ly but  internally  ;  and  particularly 
in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half  a 
dram,  it  operates  almofl  inftantly 
as  an  emetic,  and  is  at  the  fame, 
time  perfeflly  fafe.  By  employing 
it  intern;>lly,  in  fmaller  dofes,  we 
may  obtain,  and  perhaps  even  more 
effectually,  all  the  tonic  power  of 
the  zinc  ;  and  fome  think  it  in  eve- 
ry cafe  preferable  to  the  calx  zinci, 

CUPRUM  AMMONIACUMo 

Edin, 
Ammoniacal  Copper^ 

Take  of 

Blue  vitriol,  two  parts  ; 
Volatile    fal    trnmoniac,     three 
parts  ; 

Rub  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor-= 
tar,  until  they  unite,  after  the 
effervefcence  ceafes,  into  a  uni- 
form violet-coloured  mafs,  which 
muil  be  firft  dried  on  blotting 
paper,  and  afterwards  by  a  gen- 
tle heat.  The  product  muft  be 
kept  in  a  glafs  phial,  well  clofed 
with  a  glafs  ilopper. 

Tnispreparationhasbeen  thought 
ferviceable  in  epilepfies ;  but  from 
its  frequent  want  of  fuccefs,  and 
the  difagreeable  confequences  with 
which  its  ufe  is  fometimes  attended, 
it  has  not  lately  been  much  prefcrib- 
ed.  It  is  employed  by  beginning 
with  dofes  of  half  a  grain,  twice  a 
day,  and  increafing  them  gradually 
to  as  much  as  the  ftomach  will  bear. 
Dr  CuUen  fometimes  increafed  the 
dofe  to  five  grains 
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CHAP.        XVIL 

A^UJE    D  IsriLLATM, 

r  London. 

A^UJESriLLAririM    simplice$. 

Edinburgh. 

SIMPLE   DISTILLED   W|ATERS. 


THE  effluvia  which  exhale  into 
the  air  from  many  vegetables, 
particularly  from  thofe  of  the  odor- 
ous kind,  confift  apparently  of  prin- 
ciples of  great  fubtihty  and  adivity, 
capable  of  ftrongly  and  fuddenly  af- 
feding  the  brain  and  nervous  fy 
flem,  efpecially  in  thofe  whofe  nerves 
are  of  great  fenfibility  ;  and  like- 
wife  of  operating  in  a  flower  man- 
ner, on  the  fyftem  of  the  groITer  vef- 
f^ls.  Thus  Boerhaave  obferves,  that 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
perfons,  the  fragrant  odour  of  the 
Indian  hyacinth  excites  fpafms, 
which  the  ilrong  fcent  of  rue  re- 
lieves :  that  the  effluvia  of  the  wal- 
nu  -tree  occaiion  headachs,  and 
make  the  body  coftive ;  that  thofe 
of  poppies  procure  fleep  ;  and  that 
the  fmcll  of  bean  bloflbmsjlong  con» 
tinned,  difordersthe  fenfes.  Leme- 
ry  relates,  from  his  own  knowledge, 
that  feveral  perfons  were  purged  by 
Haying  long  in  a  room  where  da- 
mafk  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemiils  have  indul» 
ged  themfelves  in  the  pleafing  fur-t 
vey  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as  they 

3 


are  called,  of  vegetables  ;  their  pe* 
culiar  nature  in  the  different  fpecies 
of  plants  ;  their  exhalation  into  the 
atmofphere  by  the  fun's  heat,  and 
difperfion  by  winds;  their  rendering 
the  air  of  particular  places  medici- 
nal, or  otherwife,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants  that  abound. 
They  have  contrived  alfo  different 
means  for  collecting  thefe  fugitive 
emanations,  and  concentrating  and 
condenfing  them  into  a  liquid  form  i 
employing  cither  the  native  moi- 
flure  of  the  fubjedt,  or  an  addition 
of  water,  as  a  vehicle  or  matrix  for 
retaining  them. 

The  procefs  which  has  been 
judged  moft  analogous  to  that  of  na- 
ture, is  the  following.  Thefubje^k 
frefh  gathered  at  the  feafon  of  its 
greatelt  vigour,  with  the  morning 
dtvf  on  it,  is  laid  lightly  and  uq. 
bruifed  in  a  fhallow  veffel,  to  which 
is  adapted  a  low  head  with  a  reci- 
pient ;  under  the  veffel  a  live  coal  i« 
placed,  and  occafionaliy  renewed, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uniform  heat,  np 
greater  than  that  wshich  obtains  i«^; 
M  5^55 
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the  atmofphere  in  furnmer,  viz.  a- 
bout  85  degrees  of  Farenheit's  ther- 
mometer. In  this  degree  of  heat 
there  arifes,  exceeding  flowly,  an 
invifible  vapour,  which  condenfes  in 
the  head  into  dewy  drops,  and  falls 
down  into  the  receiver ;  and  which 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  very 
fubftance  that  the  plant  would  have 
fpontaneoufly  emitted  in  the  open 
air. 

But  on  fubmitting  many  kinds 
of  odoriferous  vegetables  to  this 
procefs,  the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  be  very  d iFerent 
from  the  natural  effluvia  of  the  re- 
fpedive  fubjecls:  they  have  had  very 
little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable  tafte. 
It  appeared  that  a  heat,'  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmofphere,  is  incapable 
of  railing  in  clofe  veffels,  thofe  parts 
of  vegetables  which  they  emit  in  the 
open  air.  It  may  therefore  be  pre- 
funied,  that  in  this  laft  cafe  fome  o- 
ther  caufe  concurs  to  the  cffeft :  that 
it  is  not  the  fun's  heat  alone  which 
raifes  and  impregnates  the  air  with 
the  odorous  principles  of  vegetables, 
but  that  the  air  itfelf,  or  the  watery 
humidity  with  which  it  abounds, 
acting  as  a  true  folvent,  extrafts 
and  imbibes  them  ;  fo  that  the  na- 
tural effluvia  of  a  plant  may  be 
conlidered  as  an  infufion  of  the 
plant  made  in  air.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  the  damaflc  rofe,  and  the 
aftnnoency  of  the  walnut-tree, 
•which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in 
fome  degree  communicated  to  the 
air,  may  be  totally  extrafted  by  in- 
fufion both  in  watery  and  fpirituous 
menllrua,  but  never  rife  in  diftilla- 
tion  with  airy  degree  of  heat  :  and 
the  volatile  odouis  of  aromatic 
herbs,  which  are  diffufed  thro'  the 
atmofphere  in  the  loweft  warmth, 
cannot  be  made  to  diftil  without  a 
heat  much  greater  than  is  ever  found 
to  obtain  in  a  (liaded  air. 

We  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia 
ariling  from  growing  vegetables,  are 


chiefly  exhaled  by  the  living  energy 
of  the  plant :  the  odorous  matter  is 
a  real  fecretion,  which  cannot  be 
performed  independent  of  aftive  vef- 
fels ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  allow 
the  fame  powers  for  the  exhalation 
of  thefe  effluvia,  as  for  the  tranfpi- 
ration  of  their  watery  parts. 

7  he  above  procefs  therefore,  and 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  built,  ap- 
pear to  be  faulty  in  two  points  : 
I.  In  fuppofing  that  all  thefe  prin- 
ciples, which  naturally  exhale  from 
vegetables,  may  be  colledled  by  di- 
flillation  ;  whereas  there  are  many 
which  the  air  extrafts  in  virtue  of 
its  folvent  power  ;  fome  are  alfo  in- 
capable of  being  collefted  in  a  vili- 
ble  and  Inelaftic  form  ;  and  fome 
are  artificially  feparable  by  folvents 
only  :  2.  In  employing  a  degree  of 
heat  infufficient  for  feparating  even 
thofe  parts  which  are  truly  exhalable 
by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  dillil- 
lation  is  commonly  called  dijiillation 
by  the  coldjlill ;  but  thofe  who  have 
praftifed  it,  have  generally  employ- 
ed a  confiderable  heat.  A  fhallow 
leaden  vefiel  is  filled  with  the  frefh 
herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which  are  heap- 
ed above  it ;  lo  that  when  the  head 
is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may  be  filled 
a  confiderable  way.  A  little  fire 
is  made  under  the  veflel,  fufficient 
to  make  the  bottom  much  hotter 
than  the  hand  can  bear,  care  being 
only  taken  not  to  heat  it  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  fcorching  any  part  of 
the  fubject.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel  be  not  made  fo  hot  as  to  have 
this  eflFedl  on  the  part  contiguous  to 
it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  relt  of 
the  included  matter  will  fo  great 
as  to  do  it  any  injury.  By  this 
management,  the  volatile  parts  of 
feveral  odorous  plants,  as  mint,  are 
effetSually  forced  over  ;  and  if 
the  procefs  has  been  fkilfuUy  mana- 
ged. 
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ged,  the  diftillcd  liquor  provesrich- 
ly  impregnated  with  the  native  o- 
dour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjeft, 
without  having  received  any  kind 
of  diiagreeable  impreffion  from  the 
heat  ufed. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
praftlfed  in  private  famihes ;  the 
flownefs  of  the  diftillation,  and  the 
attendance  and  care  neceffary  for 
preventing  the  fcorching  of  fome 
part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  communi- 
cate an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour  to 
the  liquor,  rendering  it  inconfiftcnt 
with  the  difpatch  requifite  in  the 
larger  way  of  bufjnefs. 


Another  method  has  therefore 
been  had  recourfe  to,  viz.  by  the 
common  ftlll,  called,  in  diftinftion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  hot  Jlill. 
Here  a  quantity  of  water  is  added 
to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  burning ; 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of  a 
boiling  heat,  or  made  to  boil  fully, 
fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plentifully 
into  the  head,  and  pa-fiing  thence 
into  a  fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  a  velTel  of  cold  water,  is  there 
condenfed,  and  runs  out  in  drops 
quickly  fucceeding  each  other,  or 
in  a  continued  ftream.  The  addi- 
tional water  does  not  at  all  weaken 
the  produce ;  for  the  moft  volatile 
parts  of  the  fubjaft  rife  firft,  and  im- 
pregnate the  liquor  that  firft  diftils: 
as  foon  as  the  plant  has  given  over 
its  virtue  fufiiciently,whichis  known 
\v  examining  from  time  to  time  the 
liquor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be 
ftoppcd. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftillation 
commonly  praftifed  for  the  officinal 
waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  imperfection,  affecting  chiefly 
thofe  waters  whofe  principal  value 
conlifts  in  the  delicacy  of  their  fla- 
vour; this  being  not  a  little  injured 
byj  the  boiling  heat  ufually  employ- 
ed,   and  by  the  agitation  of  the 
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odorous  particles  of  the  fubjeClwith 
the  water.  Sometimes  alfo  a  part 
of  the  plant  flicks  to  the  fides  of  the 
ftill,  and  is  fofar  fcorched  as  to  give 
an  ungrateful  taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of  ma- 
raging  this  operation,  which  ha» 
been  recommended  for  the  diftilla- 
tion of  the  more  volatile  efTential 
oils,  and  which  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  that  of  the  waters.  In  this 
way,  the  advantages  of  the  forego- 
ing methods  are  united,  and  their  in- 
conveniencles  obviated.  A  quantity 
of  water  being  poured  into  the  ftill, 
and  the  herbs  or  flowers  placed  in  a 
bafltet  over  it,  there  can  be  no  pof- 
fibility  of  burning  ;  the  water  may 
be  made  to  boil,  but  fo  as  not  tonfc 
up  into  the  baflcet,  which  would  de- 
feat the  intention  of  this  contriv- 
ance. The  hot  vapour  of  the  water 
palling  lightly  through  all  the  in- 
terftices  of  the  fubjeft.  matter,  im- 
bibes and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  fla- 
vour. By  this  means  the  diftilled 
waters  of  all  thofe  fubftances  whofs 
oils  are  of  the  more  volatile  kind, 
are  obtained  in  the  utmoft  perfec- 
tion, and  with  fufficient  difpatch  % 
for. which  laft  intention  the  ftill  may 
be  filled  quite  up  to  the  head. 


In  the  diftillation  of  efTential  oils, 
the  water,  as  was  obferved  in  the 
foregoing  feftion,  imbibes  always  a 
part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  liquors 
here  treated  of,  are  no  other  than 
water  thus  impregnated  withtheei- 
fential  oil  of  the  fubjeft;  v>-hatever 
fmell,  tafte,  or  rirtue,  is  here  com" 
municated  to  the  water,  or  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  watery  liquor,  being 
found  in  a  concentrated  Itate  in  the 
oil.  The  eflfential  oil,  or  fome  part 
of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fubtilized 
than  the  re  (I,  is  the  direft  principle 
on  which  the  title  of  fphitas  re£tor^ 
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or   prefidlng  fpu-it,   has  been  be- 
ftowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  eflential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diftillation  :  but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a  plant  is 
capable  of  faturating  with  its  virtue, 
are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil  fa- 
turates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it  :  if 
there  be  more  oil  than  is  fufficient 
for  this  faturation,  the  fuiplus  fepa- 
vates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo 
fmall  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any  vi- 
fible  mark,  of  it  appears,  unlrfs  fifty 
or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are 
diftilled  at  once,  give  neverthelefs  as 
ilrong  an  impregnation  to  water  as 
thofe  plants  which  abound  moftwith 
oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
dlfl-illed  waters  may  be  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjedl,  and  their  llrength 
increafed  to  any  afligned  degree,  by 
cohohatiotif  that  is,  by  rediftilling 
them  a  number  of  times  from  frcfh 
parcels  of  the  plant.  Experience, 
however,  fhews  the  contrary ;  a  wa- 
ter /IcilfLilIy  drawn  in  the  firft  diltil- 
lation,  proves  on  every  repeatedone 
rot  ftronger  but  more  difagreeable. 
Aqueous  liquors  are  not  capable  of 
imbibing  above  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  volatile  oil  of  vegetables;  and 
this  they  may  be  made  to  take  up 
by  one,  as  well  as  by  any  number  of 
diftillations;  the  oftener  the  procefs 
is  repeated,  the  ungrateful impreflion 
which  they  generally  receive  from 
the  fire,  even  at  the  firft  time,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Thofe 
plants,  which  do  not  yield  at,fird 


waters  fufficieHtly  ftrong,  are  not 
proper  {"ubjeds  for  thisprocefs,fincc 
their  virtue  may  be  obtained  mych 
more  advantageouOy  by  others. 

General  rules  for  the  Distilla- 
tion ©/"//^if  Officinal  Simple 
Waters. 

I. 

"Where  they  are  diredled  frefh,  fuch 
only  muft  be  employed:  but  fome 
are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as  be- 
ing eafily  procurable  in  this  ftate 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  though 
rather  more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  while 
green. 

When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diftilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be  fully  fuf&cient;  but 
dry  ones  require  a  much  larger 
quantity.  In  general,  there  fiiould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  in- 
tended to  be  diftilled  has  come  over, 
there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to 
theftill. 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it 
is  impolfible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a  certain 
weight  of  them  to  any  invariable 
ftandard.  The  diftillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well  flavoured  off  the 
fubjedt,  and  no  longer. 

II. 
The  diftillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a  refrigeratO" 
ry,  the  jun£lures  being  luted. 
111. 
If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  muft  be  taken  in  the  weights 
prefcribed:  but  when  frefh  ones 
are  fubilltuted  for  dry,  or  when 
tUe    plants    themfelves    arc    the 
produce 
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produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordiuaiy,  the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the 
artiit. 

After  the  odorous  water,  alcne 
jnteiided  for  ufe,  has  come  over,  an 
acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which  has 
fometiraes  extrafted  fo  mnch  from 
the  copper  head  of  the  ftill  as  to 
prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed 
to  certain  diftillcd  waters. 

IV. 
In  a  preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  fome  vege- 
tables were  ordered  to  be  flight- 
ly  fermented  with  the  addition 
of  yeft,  previoufly  to  thediftilla- 
tion. 

The  principle  on  which  this  ma- 
nagement is  founded,  ia  certainly 
juft  ;  for  the  fermentation  fome- 
v/hat  opens  and  unlocks  their  tex- 
ture, fo  as  to  make  them  part  with 
more  in  the  fubfequent  diilillatlon 
than  could  be  drawn  over  from  them 
without  fome  afliftance  of  this  kind. 
Thofe  plants,  however,  which  re- 
quire this  treatment,  are  not  proper 
fabjefts  for  fimple  waters  to  be 
drawn  from,  their  virtues  being  ob- 
tainable to  better  advantage  by  o- 
ther  procefles. 

V. 
If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  they  are  to  be 
carefully  taken  off. 
VI. 
That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter,    about     a    twentieth     part 
their  weight  of  proof-fpirlt  may 
be  added  to  each  after  they  are 
dIftiUed, 

A  great  number  of  diftilled  wa= 
ters  were  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops, 
and  are  ftill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.     The  Faculty  of 


Paris  direft,  in  the  laft  edition  of 
their  Codex  Medkamentarius,  no 
lefs  than  one  hundered  and  tv/enty- 
live  different  waters,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  different  ingredients 
in  one  fingle  water.  Nearly  one  half 
of  thefe  preparations  have  fcarcely 
any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jedl,  and  many  of  the  others  are  in- 
iignificant. 

The  Colleges  of  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  have  rejefted  thefe  olten- 
tatious  fuperfluities,  and  given  an 
elegant  and  compendious  fee  of  wa- 
ters, fafiicient  for  anfwering  fuck 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  in  pradlice.  Di- 
ftilled waters  are  employed  chiefly 
as  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable  ve- 
hicles for  medicines  of  greater  effi- 
cacy, or  for  rendering  difgullful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  ;  few  are  depended  on, 
with  any  Intention  of  confequence, 
by  themfelves. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Lend. 
D'tplled  Water. 

Take  of 

Spring-water,  ten  gallons. 

Draw  off  by  diftlUation,  iirft,  four 
pints  ;  which  being  thrown  away, 
draw  off  four  gallons.  This  wa- 
ter Is  to  be  kept  In  a  glafs-  or 
earthen  bottle  with  a  glafs  Hop- 
per. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Edin. 
Dyiilled  Water. 
Let  well  or  river  water  be  diftilled 
in  very  clean  veffds  till  about  two 
thirds  are  drawn  off. 

Native  water  is  feldom  or  ne%'er 
found  pure,  and  generally  containt 
earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  other 
matters.  Diftillatlou  is  therefcrc 
employed  as  a  means  of  freeing  it 
from  thefe  heterogeneous  parts.  For 
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fome  pharmaceutical  purpofes  diftil- 
led  water  is  abfolutely  neceflary  : 
thus,  if  we  employ  hard  undiftilled 
water  for  dilTolving  fugar  of  lead, 
iiiftcad  of  a  perfe6l  folution,  we 
produce  a  milky  like  cloud,  owing 
to  a  real  decompofition  of  parts. 

Dlililled  water  is  now  employed 
by  the  London  college  for  a  great 
variety  of  purpofes ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt, that  in  many  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  procefles,  the 
employment  of  a  heterogeneous  flu- 
id, in  place  of  the  pure  element, 
may  produce  an  effential  alteration 
of  qualities,  or  frultrate  the  inten- 
tion in  view.  While  the  London 
college  have  made  more  ufe  of  diltil- 
led  watei  than  any  other,  their  di- 
reftions  for  preparing  it  feem  to  be 
the  belt.  For  as  fome  impregnations 
may  be  more  volatile  than  pure  water, 
the  water  may  be  freed  from  them 
by  throwing  away  what  comes  firft 
over  ;  and  by  keeping  it  afterwards 
in  a  clofe  veffel,  abforption  from  the 
air  is  prevented. 

AQUA  ANETHI. 

Lond, 
DiU-ivater. 
Take  of 

Dill-feed,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 

empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI 

SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  DUl-feed  Water. 

Take  of 

-Dill -feeds,  one  pound  ; 

Pour  on  as  much  water  as  when  ten 

pounds  have   been  drawn  off  by 

diftillatlon,  there  may  remain  as 

much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent  an 

':     empyreuma. 

-After  proper  maceration,    let  tea 
pounds  be  drawn  off. 


Although  the  dill- water  holds 
a  place,  not  only  in  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  but  alfo 
in  moft  of  the  foreign  ones  ;  yet  it 
is  not  much  employed  in  prattice. 
It  obtains,  indeed,  a  pretty  ftrong 
impregnation  from  the  feeds,  and  is 
fometimes  employed  as  a  carmina- 
tive, particularly  as  the  bafis  of  mix- 
tures and  juleps;  but  it  is  lefs  power- 
ful and  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
pepper-mint,  cinnamon,  and  fome 
others. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI. 
Lond.  Ed. 
Clnnamon-nvater, 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  ani 
draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon 
the  Edinburgh  college  diredl  ten 
pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off; 
and  if  the  cinnamon  employed  be  of 
good  quality,  it  may  yield  that 
quantity  with  a  ftrong  impregna- 
ti«n ;  but  what  comes  ovei  firft  is 
unqueftionably  the  rtrongeft. 

This  is  a  very  grateful  and  ufcful 
water,  poffeffing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  fragrance  and  aromatic 
cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice.  Where 
real  cinnamon-water  is  wanted,  care 
(hould  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the 
cinnamon,  to  avoid  the  to6  comfnon 
impofition  of  caifia  being  fubftituted 
in  its  room.  The  two  drugs  may 
be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other  by  the  marks  laid  down  under 
the  refpeftive  articles  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  work  :  but  the  effential 
oils  of  the  two  approach  fo  near, 
that  after  diftillation  it  is  perhaps 
impoffible  to  diftinguilh  the  waters  ; 
and  it  is  ftill  more  doubtful  how  far 
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the  one  13  in  any  degree  preferable 
to  the  other. 

The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  arifes  more  difficultly 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  vege- 
table matters  from  which  fimple  wa- 
ters are  ordered  to  be  drawn.  This 
obftrvation  direAs  us,  in  the  diftil- 
lation  of  this  water,  to  ufe  a 
quick  fire  and  a  low  veffel.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not 
keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wifhed ; 
the  ponderons  oil  parting  from  it  in 
time,  and  falling  to  the  bottom, 
when  the  liquor  lofes  its  milky  hue, 
its  fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte. 
Some  recommend  a  fmall  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the  wa- 
ter. 

AQUA    CASSIA    LIONEL. 

Edinb. 
Cqffia'iuater. 
From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the 
eaffia  bark,  ten  pounds  of  wa- 
ter are  directed  to  be  drawn  off 
in  the  fame  maaner  as  the  dill 
water. 

This  diftifled  water,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  when  properly  pre  - 
pared,  approaches  fo  near  to  that  of 
eiRnamon,  that  it  is  almoft,  if  not 
altogether,  impoffible  to  diftinguilh 
the  diiference  between thetwo.  And 
although  the  London  college  has 
given  it  no  place  in  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, yet  we  may  venture  to  afTcrt, 
that  it  is  no  ftranger  to  the  fhops  of 
the  apothecaries.  Nay,  is  fo  great 
the  diiference  of  price,  and  the  fenfi- 
ble  qualities  fo  nearly  alike,  that  what 
is  fold  under  the  name  of  cinnamun 
water  is  almoft  entirely  preparedfrom 
eaffia  alone  ;  and  not  even  prepared 
from  the  eaffia  bark,  as  direfted  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  but  from  the 
eaffia  buds,  which  may  be  had  at  a 
Hill  cheaper  rate^  and  which  yield. 


preclfely  the  fame  cflcntlal  oil,  al- 
though in  lefs  quantity.  When  eaf- 
fia water  is  prepared  preclfely  ac- 
cording to  the  diredlions  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  college,  from  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  fubjeft,  it 
has  in  general  a  ftronger  impregna- 
tion than  their  genuine  cinnamon 
water,  and  is  probably  in  no  degree 
inferior  in  its  virtues. 

AQUA   FjENICULI. 

Land. 
Fennei-iuater, 
Take  of 

Sweet  fennel-feeds,  bruifed,  one 

pound  ; 
Water  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel-feeds  Is  not 
unpleafant.  A  water  has  alfo  been 
diftilled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  Ihould  be 
taken  before  the  plant  has  run  into 
flower  ;  for  after  this  time  they  are 
much  weaker,  and  lefs  agreeable. 
Some  have  obferved,  that  the  upper 
leaves  and  tops,  before  the  flowers 
appear,  yield  a  more  elegant  water, 
and  a  remarkably  finer  eflential  oil 
than  the  lower  ones  ;  and  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  while  that  of  the  other  finks 
No  part  of  the  herb,  however,  is  e- 
qual  in  flavour  to  the  feeds. 

AQUA  MENTHA  PIPERI 
TIDIS. 

Lond, 
Peppermint'  luaier. 
Take  of 

Herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  one 

pound  and  an  half; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gaUon. 
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Edinh.^ 
ITrom  three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of 
peppermint,  ten  pounds  of  water 
are  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful 
water  ;  it  has  a  warm  pungent  tafte, 
exaftly  refembling  that  of  the  pep- 
permint itfelf.  A  fpoonful  or  two 
taken  at  a  time,  war«i  the  ftomach, 
and  give  great  relief  in  cold,  flatu- 
lent colics.  Some  have  fubftituted 
a  plain  infutlon  of  the  dried  leaves, 
of  the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  In  virtue  from  the  diftilled 
water. 

In  the  diftillation  of  this  water,  a 
ccnfiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil 
l^enerally  comes  over  in  Its  pure 
flale.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
employ  this  for  impregnating  other 
water,  with  which  it  may  be  readily 
mixed  by  the  aid  of  a  little  fugar. 

AQUA  MENTHiE  SATIVjE. 
Lond. 
Spearmint  nvater. 
Take  of 

Spearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and 

an  half; 
"Water,    fufficlent  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
I)ravv  off  one  gallon. 

The  Edinburgh  college  direfts 
this  water  to  be  made  In  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  preceding. 
But  probably  three  pounds  of  the 
frefh  herb  will  not  give  a  ftronger 
impregnation  than  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  a  dried  :  So  that  the  water 
of  the  London  college  may  be  con- 
fidered  to  be  as  ilrongly  impreg- 
nated as  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege 

This  water  fmells  and  taftes  very 
ilrongly  of  the  mint  ;  and  proves  in 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  ftomachic. 
EoerhaavecommendeJt  (cohobated) 
as  apleafentand  inc<>mparable  reme- 
dy for  itrengtheping  a  weak  ftomach. 


and  curing  vomiting  proceeding 
from  cold  vifcous  phlegm  j  and  alfo 
in  llenteries. 

AQUA  PIMENTO, 

Lond.  Edtnh. 
AU-Jpice  ivater. 
Take  of 

AU-fpice  bruifed,   half  a  pound. 
Water  fufScient  to   prevent'  an 
empyreuma. 
Macerate  for  twenty -foui  hours,  ?li4 

draw  oil  one  gallon. 
From  half  a  pound  of  the  pimehto, 
the  Edinburgh  college  direfts  ten 
pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off  j 
fo  that  the  impregnation  Is  there 
fomewhat  weaker,  than  the  a- 
bove. 

This  diflllled  water  is  a  very  cle-^ 
gant  one,  and  has  of  late  come  pret- 
ty much  Into  ufe  ;  the  hofpitals  em- 
ploy It  as  a  fuccedaneumto  the  more 
coftly  fplee  waters.  It  Is,  however, 
Inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to  the  fpl- 
rituous  water  of  the  fame  fpice  here- 
after direfted. 

AQUA  PULEGIL 

Lond.  Ed. 
Pennyroyal'  ivater. 
Take  of 

Dried  herb  pennyroyal,  oncpound 

and  an  half; 
Water,  fufBcIent  to  prevent  a» 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

The  pennyroyal  water  Is  diredl- 
ed  to  be  prepared  by  the  Edinburgh 
college  in  the  fame  proportions  as 
the  mint  and  peppermint.  Whe- 
ther prepared  from  the  recent  or 
dried  plant,  It  poffeffesin  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  virtues,  of  the  penny-roy- 
al. It  is  not  uufrequently  em- 
ployed In  hyfterical  cafes,  and  fome- 
tiir.qs  with  a  good  effect- 
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AQ.UA  ROSiE. 

Liond.  Kdinb. 
Rcje  Water, 
Take  of 

FreHi  petals  of  the  dsmaft  rofe, 
the  white  heels  being  cut  off, 
fix  pounds  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  ait 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  ;gaHon. 
Prom  the  lame  quantity  the  Edin-* 
burgh  college  direft  ten  pounds 
•to  be  drawn  off. 

TThis  water  Is  principally  valued 
©n  account  of  its  fine  flavour,  which 
approaches  to  that  generally  admir- 
ed in  the  rofe-itfelf.    The  purgative  ■ 
virtue  of  the  rotes  remains  entire  in 
the  liquor  left  in  the- ftill, -which  has 
therefore  beeii  generally  employed 
for  making  the  folutive'  hoiiey  and 
fyrup,  inftead  of  a  decofllon  or  in- 
fufion  of  frefh  rofes  prepared   on 
purpofe  :   And  this  piece  of  frugs-' 
lity  the  colte-ge  have  now  admitted. 
A  diftilled  water  of  red  rofes  has 
been  fometitnes  called  for  In  the 
ihops,  and  fupplied  by  that  of  "da- 
mailc  rofes,   diluted  with  common 
water  :  this  is  a  very  venial  lubftl- 
tution  ;  for  the  water  drawn  fron 
the  red  rofe  has  no  quality  which 
that  of  the  damafk  does  not  pofftfs 
in  a  far  fuperior  degree"';  neither  the 
purgative  virtue  ©f  the  one,  nor  ths 
aftringency  of  the  other,  atiiiag  in  , 
diftillation. 

AQUA  CORTICIS  IvlAIO- 
RUM  LIMONIOkUM  -RE- 
CENTIUM'.- 

E<rin. 
Lemon-peel  iVater.    ■ 
From  two  pounds  of  recent  letnon-= 
peel  ten  pounds  of  water  -are  to 
be  drawn  off  by  diftillation.  • 

AQUA  CORTICIS  AURAi% 
TIORUM    HISPALENSI- 

UM  RECENTIUM. 


.  Edlnh« 
Orange-peel  iVater. 
Froin  two  pounds  of  orange-pee], 
ten  pounds  of  water  are  diredled 
to  be  drawn  off  J  " 

Ne  irn  Eft  of  thefe  'drftllled  waters- 
are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Lon^i" 
don  pharnlacopoeia  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable 'that  r.o'  great  lofsarifes'ff  cm 
the  want  of  ihem.  For  both  the 
one  and  th'eother'contai'ti'  only  a  ve- 
ry weak  irnpregnation.  They  afS 
chiefly  etnployed  as  diluents  in  fe'.'ers 
and  other  diforders  where  the  jflo^ 
mach  and  palate  are  very  apt  torbe 
difgulted."  And  perhaps  the  only 
qircamftancefoi' which  they  are'va- 
luable^is  the  flightnefs  of  the  im- 
pregnation. For  in  fuch  affei^ionSg 
any  liavotir,  however  agreeable"  at 
other  times,  often  becomes  highly 
difgul!rftil  tcr  pai:ients.  -  ■  ' 

:  >'.  The  dlHIlled  waters  above'  nff* 
-ticed  are  tiiC'  whole  that '-have 
now  a  place  in"  the  pharmagopceiaf 
of  ther  London  anti'  Edinburgh  c'ol- 

-leges.  And  perhaps  th-fis  feleftica 
is  fufficiently  large  for  anfwering  e- 
verv  lifeful  piurpofe.  But  befides 
thefe,  a  confideraBle  number  of  o- 
thers  are  ftill  retained '^even  in  the 
modern  foreign  pharmacopCElas  % 
fouie  of' which  atleall  it  may  not  be 
im.pr&per  to  mention.   ■ 

'"'    AQUA  ALEXiTEfRlA. 

Brun. 


AhxiiMal^lValer. 
-AaiieGr 

Elder  flow^s",  tnoderately  dried, 

three!'  pounds ; 
Angelica  leaves,  freih  gathered, 
V         two  pounds  ; 

Spring  "water,  forty  pounds. 
Dr^w   off,    by  diftillation,    thirty 
pounds: 

-^'  -'  This  vvater  is  fufficlently  elegant 

"  xvith  regard  to  tafte  and  fmell ;  tho' 

few  VxpeH  from  it  fuch  virtues  a? 
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Its  title  feems  to  imply.  It  is  ufed 
occafionally  for  vehicles  of  alexi- 
pharmac  medicines,  or  in  juleps  to 
be  drank  after  them,  as  coinciding 
%rith  the  intention  ;  but  in  general, 
js  not  fuppofed  to  be  itfclf  of  any 
condderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  CAMPHORS. 
Bi'un. 
Camphor'  <zvater. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  an  ounce  and  an  half. 
Let  it  be  diflbh-ed  in  half  an  ounce 
of  the  fpirit  of  rofemary,  then 
pour  on  it  two  pounds  of 
fpring  water,  and  draw  off  by 
diilillation  a  pound  and  an  half. 

This  diflilled  water,  which  has 
no  place  in  our  pharmacopceias,  is 
introduced  into  feme  of  the  foreign 
ones.  And  fince  camphor  may  be 
confidered  as  a  concrete  eflential 
oil,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a  form 
.under  which  that  medicine  may  be 
introduced  with  advantage  in  a  di- 
lifted  ftate. 

AQUA  CASTOREI. 

JSrurt. 

Cajlar  IValer. 
Take  of 

Rufiia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 
Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  alraofl  all  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water  ;  but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 
The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops  had  none  of  the  fmell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug ;  while  the 
v.'ater  here  dire6led  proves,  when 
frefti  drawn,  very  llrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  rhat  the  virtues 
of  this  animal- fubftance  refide  in  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  efTen- 


tial  oils  of  vegetables  :  fome  are  re- 
ported to  have  obtained,  in  diftil- 
ling  large  quantities  of  this  drug,  a 
fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  fraelt 
extremely  ftrong  of  the  caftor,  and 
diifufed  its  ungrateful  fccnt  to  a 
great  diftance. 

This  water  is  ufed  in  liy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous  com- 
plaints, though  it  has  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  what  many  people 
expe£l  from  it :  it  lofes  greatly  of 
its  flavour  in  keeping. 

And  it  is  probably  from  this  cir- 
cumftance  that  it  has  no  place  ei- 
ther in  our  pharmacopceias  or  in 
the  modern  foreign  ones.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  as  poffefTing  in  a 
high  degree  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  the  caftor,  it  may  be  confider- 
ed as  juftly  deferving  future  atten- 
tion* 

AQUA  CEREFOLIL 

Gen. 
Chervil-ivater, 
Take  of 

Frelh    leaves   of  chervil,     ot^ 

pound  ; 
Spring  water,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  for  allowing  eig^t 
pounds  to  be  drawn  off  by  di- 
ilillation, at  the  fame  time  a- 
voiding  empyreuma. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but 
little  employed  in  Britain,  yet  a- 
mong  fome  of  the  foreigners  it  it  is 
held  in  high  efteem.  And  the  di- 
ftilled  water  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  forms  under  which  its 
aiftive  parts  can  be  introduced.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  thofe 
diuretic  powers  for  which  it  has 
been  chiefly  celebrated,  will  be  nioft 
certainly  obtained  from  exhibiting 
it  in  fubftance,  or  under  the  form 
of  the  exprefled  juice  of  the  recent 
plant. 

A^ 
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AQUA  CERASI. 
Succ. 

Blach-eherry  JVatei'. 
Take  of 

Ripe  black  clierries  bruifed  with 

the  kernels,  20  pounds  ; 
Pure     water,    as     much     as    is 
■Sufficient  for  avoiding  empy- 
reuma. 
Draw  off  20  pounds  by  difiillation. 

This  water,  although- now  ba- 
nifhed  from  our  pharmacopoeias, 
has  long  maintained  a  place  in  the 
foreign  ones,  and  even  in  Britain  it 
is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  (hops.  It  has  often  been  em- 
ployed by  phyficians  as  a  vehicle, 
in  preference  to  the  other  diftilled 
waters  ;  and  among  nurfes  who  have 
the  care  of  young  children,  has  been 
the  firll  remedy  againil  the  convul- 
five  diforders  to  which  infants  are 
fo  often  fubjeft- 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  has  been  efteemed  poifon- 
ous.  They  obferve,  that  it  re- 
cfeives  its  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  ftones ;  and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  in  taf^e  to  the  leaves  of 
the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have  been 
difcovered  to  yield,  by  infufion  or 
difiillation,  the  moft  fudden  poifon 
known  ;  fome  phyficians  of  Wor- 
cefter  have  lately  found,  by  trial 
purpofely  made,  that  a  diftilled  wa- 
ter very  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  cherry  kernels  (no 
raore  than  two  pints  being  diftilled 
from  fourteen  pounds  of  the  cherry 
ftones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes.  The  London  col- 
lege repeated  the  fame  experiment, 
and  found  the  effedls  agreeable  to 
thofe  gentlemen's  report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  thefe 
trials,  nor  after  fuch  long  experi- 
ence can  it  be  imagined,  that  black» 


cherry  water,  when  no  ftronger  than 
the  (hops  have  been  accuftomed  to 
prepare  it,  is  unfafe.  Thefe  ker- 
nels plainly  refemble  opium,  and 
fome  other  things,  which  poifon  on- 
ly when  taken  in  too  great  a  quan- 
tity ;  the  water  from  the  very  laU' 
rel  leaves  is  harmlefs  when  duly  di- 
luted ;  and  even  fpirit  of  wine  proves 
a  poifon  of  its  kind  not  greatly  dif- 
ferent, if  drank  to  a  certain  degree 
of  excefs.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded^ 
from  the  trials  with  the  ftrong  black, 
cherry  water  on  dogs,  &c.  that  even 
this  will  have  the  fame  effefts  in  the 
human  body ;  the  kernels  of  many 
forts  of  fruits  being  in  fubftanci 
poifonous  to  brutes,  though  inno- 
cent to  man. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  this 
water  in  an)'-  degree  of  flrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  principle* 
of  life  are  but  juft  beginning  as  it 
were  to  move  :  it  is  poffible,  that  it 
may  there  have  had  pernicious  ef- 
fects, without  being  fufpeiled  :  the 
fymptoms  it  would  produce,  if  it 
fliouid  prove  hurtful,  being  fuch  as 
children  are  often  thrown  into  from. 
the  dileafe  which  it  is  imagined  to 
relieve.  On  thefe  confiderations* 
both  the  London  and  Edinburgh, 
colleges  have  chofen  to  lay  it  afide  ; 
more  cfpecially  as  it  has  been  top 
often  counterfeited  with  a  water  di- 
ftilled from  bitter  almonds,  which 
are  known  to  communicate  a  poi- 
fonous quality.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  thefe  aftive  articles  which 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  de- 
ferving  farther  attention. 

AQUA   CHAMOMELiE 

FLORUM. 

Dan. 

Camomile -^ower  Water^ 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  dried  in  the 
ftiade,  eicht  pounds  j 
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■  Water,  feventyttv,'o  pounds;  draw 
off  by  ^gentle  diftillation  forty' 
eight  pounds. 

•Camowile  flowers  were  former- 
ly ordered  to  be  fermented  pr^vi,-' 
oufly]  to   the  diftillation,    a  treatr 
ment /which  they  do   not  .i;.eed;, 
£br  they  give  ovei  without  any  fer- 
mentation as  much  as  that  procefs 
is  capable  of  enabling  them  to  do.'^. 
In  either  cafe  the  fmell  and  peculiar. 
flavour  of  the  fjowers  arlfe  v/ithcut . 
any   of   the  bitternefsj  ,  this    re-.- 
jnaining  behind  in.,  the  degOfftion  j . 
which,  if -duly  depurated  and  in- 
fpiffated,  yields  an  extraft  fimilar  to 
that  prepared  from  the  fiowers  in 
-  the.  common  manner. ,  The  diftilled 
wat^r  has  been  ufed  in  flatulent  co- 
lics, and  the.  lUce,  but  is  at  pr^ent 
-•  Jield  in  no  great  efteem. 

AQUA  FRAGORUM. 

Su(c. 

From  twenty  pgunda  of  ftrawber- 
ries,  twerity.  pctmds  of  diftilled 
water  are  drawn 'ofFj  according  to 
the  fame^  direftions  giyerl  for  the 
preparatiori  of  the  black-cherrjr 
water, 

Wat£r-  thus  impregnated  with 
the  eflentialoil  of  the  ttrawberries, 
Tome  people  rwill  think  a  very  agree- 
able flavour  ;  but  any  confiderable 
medical  pow«r  is  not  tQ  be  expected 
from  it.  ■ 

•  AqriAHYSSOPI. 

"Sue:. 
■ .  I{yJ[op-'Svater. 
From   four   pounds   of   the   frejh 
leaves  ofhySbp,  fix  poynds  of 
water  ai"<?  dxawa  vSl 

HyssQP  'Water  liasbgen' held  by 
fe  ■■Ibrae  in  confiderable  'efteem  as  an 
*■  iit?i:ine  and  a  perioral  medicine.  It 
i»-.-'^a's  diredted  ia  a  Ijoraier  cditiaa  .e^' 


the   Edinburgh  pharmaGopceia-foif 
making. .up  tks.biack  peftoral  tro- 
ches, but isnovv  CAchanged  for  com-, 
rr^on  v/ateC  ,J  evv  ^at.pr.efent  expect 
any  fmgular..viii.ues  from  it,  nor  is, 
it  often;;to  b.e:rrift,with  in  our  Ihopsj 
being  now  expuriged  from  our  phar- 
.  iT»ticopcEias.    It  holds  a  place,  how-= 
,  evLT,  in.  moft  of  the  foreign  oiies» 
and  among  ourfeives  there  are  ilill 
„,:croe  practitioners  who  frequently 
^  employ  it. '    But  there  can  be  n.o 
doubt  that  thofe  medical  properties 
.  v.'hich  the  hylfop  contains,  may  be 
.  more  readily  and  ei|e<3:ually  extrac- 
£ed  by  iimple  infuiiicn.. 

^AQUA  LILIORUM  AtBO^ 

■■•i-RUM. 

JjKun. 

■    White-lily  Water. 

AQUA  LILIORUM  CON- 
VALLIUM. 

Brun, 
Lily  ofihejvaky  Water. 
To  any  quantity'  of  ;thef^  flpv^crSj, 
lour  times  their  weight  of  water 
is  to  be- added,  a.nd  water  drawn 
off  by  diftillation  in  the  propor- 
,.-   tion  of  two  pounds  to  each  pound 
:]  of  the , flowers. 

ThesE'  waters  muft  obtain. fome 
impregnation  pf  that  elegant  effen- 
lial  oil,  on  which  the  odour  of 
flowers  in  their  growing  ftate  de- 
pends.    But    they   do   not  pofftfs 

.  any    remarkable    sr.edical  proper- 

;^ies. 

AQUA  MELlSSiEo 

Brun. 

Balm-water. 
The  green  leaves  of  the  balm- are  lo 
:'.  be  macerated  with  double  their 
^  vveight  of  water  ;  and  from  each 
pound  of  the  plant  a  pound  and 
,  .  an  half  cf  water  is  to 'be  drawn 
■.:■  o9^ 
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This  water  contains  a  confider- 
able  impregnation  from  the  balm, 
which  yields  its  eflential  oil  pretty 
freely  on  diilillation.  Though  now 
banifhed  from  our  pharmacopceias  it... 
lias  (till  a  place  in  p:ioft  o£.  the  fo- 
reign ones.  In  the  old  editions  of 
the  Edinburgh. pharmacppsia,  this 
water  was  orcjered  to  be^cohobated^ 
or  re-diftilled>  from  frefii  quantities 
of  the  herb.  :.This,  management 
feemsto  have  been  taken  from  Boer- 
haave,  who... has  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  the  w.ater  thus  prepared  :  he 

,  fays,  he  has  experienced  in  himfelf 
extraordinary  •cffefls  from  it.  taien 
on  an  empty  ftomach  •;  that  it  has 
icarce  its  .equal  in  hypochondriacal 
and  hyllejical  cafea,  the  chlorofis, 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  of- 
ten as  thofe  difeafeii  proceed  from. 
a  diforder  of  the  ipirits,  rather  than 
from  any  colledion  of  morbilic  mat- 
ter. 

But  whatever  virtues  are.  I6dge4- 
in  balm,  theymay  be  muchmoreper- 
feftly  and  advantageoufly  extracted 
by  cold  infufioH  in  aqueous  or  ipi- , 
rituous  menftrua :  in  this  lalt  pro- 
cefs,  the  liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from 
being  returned  on  frefh  parcels  of 
the  herb  ;  a  i&u  repetitions  y/ili  ioad 
£t  with  the  virtues  of  the  fubjed:, 
and  render  it  veiy  rich.  The  im- 
pregnation here  is  almoft,  unlimited ; 

■'but  in  dillilled  waters  it  is  far  other- 

.  wife. 

And  as  far  as  -any  -advantage  oan 

•be  obtained.,  from  it,  this -may  be 

-  had .  perhaps  to  its  fuileft  extent  by 

■a  fimple  diilillation  ia  thejnanner 

'  here  direfted. 

..AQUA^RUTjEa 
Rojf, 

JRue-ivakr. 
Prom  each  pqund  of  rue,  with  a 
fufficlent  quantity  i>f  fpring  wa- 
ter to  prevent  empyreuma,  two 
■pounds  of  diftiJled  Water  are  to 
'■''--■'ht  draws. 


Rue  give8.,over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and  great 
part  pf  its  pungency.  The  diitillcd 
v;ateF  ftand's  recommended  in  epi- 
jieptic  caies,  the  hyttericpafllon,  for 
promoting  perfpiratlon,  and  other 
natural  fecretions.  But  though  it  is 
a  good  deal  employed- abroad,  it  i& 
with  us  falling,  into  difrepute. 

..■AQUA  SABIN-E. 

Sa'vin-'zijciter. 
This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefh  leaves 
of  favinj  afte.r  the  fqnie.  manner 
ES  the  other,  already,  mentioned. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of  fayin. 
Boerhaaye  relates,  ihat  he  hat.  found 
it  (when  prepared-  by  x;oaobatign ) 
to  give  an  almoil  incredible  motion 
to  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  ;  and 
liiat  wihtri  piroperly  ufcd,  it  prQves 
eminently  ferviceable  for  promo- 
ting the  iiaenfes  and  the  hsemorrhoi- 
.  daiii.uj:. 
.  -It  has  now,  hov/ever,  fallen  fo 
much  into  difrepute  as  to  have  no 
place  either  in  our  pharmacopoeias 
<or  ih  theibeft  modeni  foreign  ones  z 
But  at  the  fame  time,  when  werefleft. 
how  readily  favin  yields  a  large  pro- 
portion o^'  aftive  eflential  oil  on  di- 

"  llillation,  it  may  perhaps  be  confi- 
dered.as  better  intitled  to  attention 

•thapfoBie   other   diftilled   waters 

-wiiich,  are  ftill  retainedo 

AQUA   SAMBUCL 

Elder-jlo'wer-nvater. 
rThis  is  diftilled  from   frelh  elder 
flowers^  after  the; fame-manner  as 
.   the  white-lily  water. 

This  water  fmells  confiderably 
of  the  flowers  ;  but  is  rarely  ufed 
amon|^  uso 

AQUA 
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AQUA  SALYLE, 

Brim. 

Sage-  'Ofater. 

Tah  is  dire^led  to  be  prepared  from 

the  green  leaves  of  the  fage  in  the 

^me  manner  as  the  balm  water. 

Sage  leaves  contain  a  conuder- 
able  proportion  of  effential  oil, 
Vk'itich  they  yield  pretty  freely  on 
<?iiiniation.  But  their  whole  me- 
iidtl  properties  may  with  ftill  great- 
er eafe  and  advantage  be  extrafled 
hj  iimple  infulion. 

To  the  fimple  diftilled  waters  the 
London  college  have  annexed  the 
following  remarks. 


We  have  ordered  the  waters  tn 
be  diftilled  from  the  dried  herbs, 
becaufe  freOi  are  not  ready  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Wlienever  the 
frefh  are  ufed,  ^he  weights  are  to 
be  increa/ed.  But,  whether  the 
frefh  or  dried  herbs  be  employed, 
the  operator  may  vary  the  weight 
according  to  the  fealon  in  which 
they  have  been  produced  and  col- 
lected. 

Herbs  and  feeds,  kept  beyond 
the  fpace  of  a  year,  are  lefs  proper 
for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  waters 
add  five  ounces,  by  nieafure,  of 
proof-fpirit. 
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SPIRirUS   DIsriLLA7T. 


DISTILLED    SPIRITS. 


THE  flavours  and  virtues  of  di- 
ftilled watersare  owing,  as  was 
obferved  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
to  their  being  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  the  effential  oil  of  the 
fubjeft  from, which  they  are  drawn. 
Spirit  of  wine,  conlidered  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  thefe  oils,  has  this  advan- 
tage above  water,  that  it  is  their 
proper  menftruum,  and  keeps  all 
the  oil  that  rifes  with  it  perfeftly 
diffolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  li- 
quor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
vhich,  on  being  diftilled  with  wa- 
ter,  impart  to   iit  their  virtues  in 


great  perfetflion  ;  if  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  fpirit  of  wine^ 
fcarcely  give  it  any  fmell  or 
talle.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
hence,  that  fpirit  i«  not  fufceptible 
of  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as  wa- 
ter. Liquids  in  general,  when 
made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great 
a  heat  as  they  are  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  :  now,  if  the  extent  of  heat 
between  freezing  and  boiling  wa» 
ter,  as  raeafured  by  thermometers, 
be  taken  for  a  ftandard,  fpirit  of 
wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs 
than  four -fifths  of  that  heat,  or  a- 
b.ove  one-flfth  kfs  tha^n  the  heat  of 
boiling 
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boiling  water.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore, that  lubftanceg  may  be  vola- 
tile enough  to  nfe  with  the  heat  of 
boiling'  water,  but  not  with  that  of 
boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  in  (lance, 
be  committed  to  diftillation  with  a 
mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter, or  with  a  pure  proof-fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a  mixture  of 
about  equal  parts  of  the  two  ;  the 
fpirit  will  rife  firft,  clear,  colour- 
Icfs,  and  tranfparent,  and  almoll 
without  any  tafte  of  the  fpice  5  but 
as  foon  as  the  more  ponderous  wa- 
tery fluid  begins  to  rife,  the  oil 
comes  over  freely  with  it,  fo  as  to 
render  the  liquor  highly  odorous, 
fapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue. 

The  proof- fpirits  ufually  met  with 
in  the  (hops  are  accompanied  with 
s  degree  of  ill  flavour;  which,  tho' 
concealed  by  means  of  certain  ad- 
ditions, plainly  difcovers  itfelf  in  di- 
ftillation. This  naufeous  relifh,  does 
not  begin  to  rife  till  after  the  pu- 
rer fpirituous  part  has  come  over  ; 
v/hich  is  the  very  time  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo 
moft  plentifully  to  dillil ;  and  hence 
the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is 
owing  the  general  complaint,  that 
the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are 
lefs  agreeable,  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  prepared  by  the  di- 
ftiller ;  the  latter  being  extremely 
curious  in  rectifying  or  purifying 
the  fpirits  (when  defigned  for  what 
he  calls  fine  goods)  from  all  ill  fla- 
vour. 

ALKOHOL, 

Lond. 
Ardent  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Reftliied  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon; 
Kali,  made  hot,  one  pound  and 

an  half; 
Pure  kali,  ^vfi  ousce^ 


Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  ■with  the 
pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add  <inc 
pound  of  the  hot  kali ;  (hake 
them,  and  digeft  for  twenty* 
four  hours.  Pour  off  the  fpirit, 
to  which  add  the  reft  of  the  k-.i» 
li,  and  diftil  in  a  water  bath. 
It  is  to  be  kept  in  a  veflel  well 
Hopped. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alco- 
hol is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  at 
815  to  1000. 

We  have  already  offered  fomc 
obfervations  on  fpirit  of  wine  both 
in  the  ftate  of  what  is  calkd  re<Si~ 
fied  and  proof  fpirit.  But  in  the 
prefent  formula  we  have  ardent  fpi- 
rit flill  more  freed  from  an  admix- 
ture of  water  than  even  the  former 
of  thefe.  And  in  this  ftate.it  is 
unqueftionably  beft  fitted  for  an- 
fwering  fome  purpofes.  It  r&s.j 
therefore  be  juftly  confidercd  as  sis 
omiillon  in  the  prefent  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  that 
they  have  no  analogous  form.  In  for- 
mer editlonsof  this  work,  alkohol  was 
diredled  to  be  prepared  from  Freacis 
brandy.  But  this  is  rather  too  deer 
an  article  in  this  country  for  diftilla- 
tion ;  nor  is  the  fpirit  obtained  itori\ 
it  any  ways  preferable  to  one  pro- 
curable from  cheaper  liquors.  Th« 
coarfer  infiammable  fpirits  may  be 
rendered  perfectly  pure^  and  fit  fos* 
the  niceft  purpofes,  by  the  follows- 
ing  method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly  foulj, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quarj- 
tity  of  v;ater,  and ,  dillil  with  a 
flow  fire  ;  difcontinuing  the  opera- 
tion as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins  to- 
run  milk\,  and  difcovers,  by  its 
naufeous  tafte,  that  the  impure  and 
phlegmatic  part  is  rifing.  By  this 
treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves  a  conli- 
derable  portion  of  its  foul  oily  mat- 
ter behindjtin  the  water,  which  now 
appears  milky  and  turbid  aad  proves 
highly  difa^rccible   to    the   tafte. 

If 
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If  the  fplrit  be  not  very  foul  at 
firft,  this  ablution  is;  not  necefiary; 
if  extremely  fo,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  of- 
tener. 

As  vinous  fprits  arife  with  a  lefs 
degree  oi  fire  than  watery  liquors, 
we  are  hence  dire<fted  to  employ^ 
in  the  Jiftillation  of  them,  a  heat 
lefs  than  that  in  which  Water  bcilsr 
snd  if  d«e  regard  be  had  to  this  cir- 
cumftance,  very  weak  fpirits  may, 
by  one  or  two  wary  diftillations,  be 
tolerably  well  freed  from  their  aque- 
ous phlegm  ;  efpeeially  if  the  diibl- 
ling  veilels  are  of  fuch  a  height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath,  may  but  juft  pafs  over  them  : 
in  this  cafe,  the  phlegmatic  va- 
pours which  rife  for  a  little  way 
along  with  the  fpirit,  will  condenfe' 
and  fall  back  again' befcfte  they  can- 
come  to  the-head.  •  Very  pompou* 
inftruments  have  been  contrived'foF 
this  purpofe,  and  carried  tn  a  fpiral 
or  ferpentlne  form  to  an-  c^traordi~ 
nary  height.  The  fpirit^- afcending. 
through  thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the 
watery  parts  it  contained,  in  its 
palTagf,  and  come  ovef  perfei^ly 
pure  and  free  from  phkgm.  But 
thefe  inllruments  are  buiit-  upoi) 
erroneous  principles^  their  extrava-; 
gant  height  '  defeating:  the  end  it 
was  deligned  to  anfwer  :  if  the  li- 
quor be  made  to  boil,  aconfidcrable 
quantity  of  mere  phleg-m  will  comtj 
ever  along  with  the  fpirit  ■;  and  if 
the  heat  be  not  raifed'to  this  pitch, 
reither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  diftii. 
The  mcrft  coni.Tuientinftriiinent  in 
the  cbmraon  ftill ;  between  the  body 
of  which  and  its  head  an  adopter 
©r  copper  tube- may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  waihed,  ?<?■»- 
bove  directed,  from  its  foul  oil,  and 
freed  from  the  greatettpart  of  thf: 
phlegm  by  gentle  diftillation  in  a 
water- bath  ;  add  to  every  gallon  cf 
it  a  pound  or  two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt 
.alkaline  fait.    Upon  digeiungjhefe 


together  for  a  littte  time,  the  al'^  • 
kali,  from  its  known  property  of 
attrading  water  and  oils,  will  im- 
bibe  the  remaming  phlegm,    and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagreeable  unc- 
tuous matter  as  may  ftill  be  left  in 
the  fpirit,  and  will  fink  with  them  to  ■ 
the  bottom  ofthe  v^ffei.     If  the 
fpirit  be  now  .again,  gently  drawn 
over, "it  ^viU  rife  entirely  free  from 
its  phlegm  -.and  naufeous   flavour  ; 
but  lome  parUcles  ©f  %he  aika-Hne . 
fait  are 'apt  to  be  carried  «p  witJi; 
it,  and  give  what  the  workmen  call 
an  urinous'rclifh  ;  this  may  be  prc» 
vented  by  adding  previous  to  the 
laft  diftillation,-  a  fmall  proportion 
of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  fal  ca- 
thartfcus  amarus  ;  the  acid  of  thefe 
falts  will  unite  with,    and  neutra- 
lize- the  alkali,  and  efFedlually  pre- 
sent   If   from    rifing-;    while   no 
more  of  the  ^cid  of  the  faks  is  -ex-  ■ 
tricated  than  what  the  alkali  ab- 
forbs. 

The  fpirit  ob!taine<i  by  this  means 
Is  extremely  pure,  limpid,  perfe<E^ly 
flavourlefs,  and  fit  for  the  fineii 
purpofes.  It  may  be  reduced  ta 
the  ftrength' commonly -underftood- 
by  proof,  by  mixing  twenty  oun- 
ces of  it  with-  feveriteen  ounces 
of  water.  The  diftilled-  cordials 
made  with  thefefpirits  prove  much 
more  elegant  and  agreeable,  than- 
when  ■  the-'  common  reftified  or 
proof- fpirits  -of  the  Ihopg  are  u~ 
fed 

If  the  re6lifi'ed'"fpii;It  be  diftilled 
afrefh  from  dry  alkaline  fait,  with  :i 
quick"  five;*  it  brings  over  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  the  fait  ;  and 
in  this  ftate  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  ?. 
more  powerful  mcnftruum  for  cer-' 
tain  fubftanccs  than  the  pure  fpi- 
rit.    This  alkalized  Ipirit  is  called 

TART-ARIZED  f-PIRIT  OF  WINE. 

•     The  procefs  here  defcribed,  which 

V/as  h)ng  fince  recommended  by  Dr 

Lewis,  vpill  fufficiently  explain  the 

•  intention  of.  the  -London  college,  \n  - 

the 
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the  direiftlons  they  have  now  given 
for  the  preparation  of  alkohol. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
by  their  procefs  a  very  pure  alkohol 
may  be  obtained.  Of  this  we  have 
a  fufiicient  teft  in  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  fluid  which  comes  over, 
which  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water 
only  as  815  to  1000,  while  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  proper  redlified 
fpirit,  is  as  835  to  1000. 

SPIRITUS     ^THERIS    VI- 
TRIOLICI. 
Land. 
Spirit  of  vitriolic  JEther, 

Take  of 

Reftilied  fpirit  of  wine. 
Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound 

Pour  by  a  little  at  a  time  the 
iacid  on  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them 
by  fliaking  ;  then  from  a  retort 
through  a  tubulated  receiver,  to 
which  another  recipient  is  fit- 
ted, dilliK  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic 
aether  till  fulphureous  vapours  be- 
gin to  rife, 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM 
VINOSUiWr,  vulgo  SPIRI- 
TUS  VJTRIOLI  DULCIS. 

^din. 
Vinous     vitriolic    Acid,    commonly 

called  Dulcified  fpirit  of  Vitriol. 
Take  of 

Vitriolic   sethereal    liquor,    one 

part  ; 
Rectified    fpirit   of  wine,    two 
parts. 
Mix  them. 

The  laft  of  thefe  proceifes  is  a 
very  ready  and  convenient  method 
of  preparing  the  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  which  only  differs  from  te 
ther  by  the  acid  being  more  predo- 
minant, and  lefs  intimately  com- 
bined. 

In  the  firft  procefs,  a  good  deal 
of  caution  is  requifite  in  mixing  the 
two  Ijii^uprSj    Some  d"'e<S  the  fpirit 


of  wine  to  be  put  firft  into  the  retort^ 
and  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  poured 
upon  it  all  at  once  ;  a  method  of 
procedure  by  no  means  advileable, 
■as  a  violent  heat  and  ebullition  al- 
ways enfue,  which  not  only  difii- 
pate  a  part  of  the  mixture,  but  ha- 
zard alfo  the  breaking  of  the  vefl'el, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator^ 
Others  put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into 
the  retort  firll  ;  then  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  with  a  long  pipe  that  may 
reach  down  jull  to  the  furface  of 
the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit  of  wine  j 
if  this  be  done  with  fufficient  cau- 
tion, the  vinous  fpirit  fpreads  it- 
felf  on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vi= 
triol,  and  the  two  liquors  appear 
diftinft.  On  Handing  for  a  week 
or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit  is  gradual* 
ty  imbibed,  ■  without  any  commo- 
tion, and  the  veifei  may  then  be 
fafely  fhaken  to  compltte  the  mix- 
ture :  but  if  the  fpirit  be  poured  in 
too  hailily  at  firft,  or  if  the  vefiel 
be  moved  before  the  two  liquors 
have  in  fome  degree  incorporated^ 
the  fame  eflfeft  enfues  as  in  the  fore-- 
going  cafe.  The  only  fecure  way 
is,  to  add  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the 
fpirit  of  wine  by  a  little  quantity 
at  a  time,  waiting  till  the  rirft  ad- 
dition be  incorporated  before  ano- 
ther quantity  ie  put  in  :  by  this 
management,  the  heat  that  enfues 
is  inconfiderable,  and  the  mixture 
is  efFedied  without  any  inconve- 
nience. 

The  diftillation  (hould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a  black  froth  begins  to 
appear :  for  before  this  time,  a  li- 
quor will  arife  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirits  here  intend- 
ed. The  feveral  produfts  are  moft 
commodioufly  kept  apartby  ufirig  a 
tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed,  that 
its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter 
which  fhaii  come  over  into  a  vial  fet 
underneath^  The  jundlHre    of  the 
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retort  and  recipient  is  to  be  luted 
with  a  pafte  made  of  lintfeed  meal, 
and  farther  fecured  by  a  piece  of 
•svet  bladder;  the  lower  junfture  may- 
be clofed  only  with  fome  foft  wax, 
that  the  vial  may  be  occaflonally  re- 
moved with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fplrit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  condenfe 
on  the  fides  of  the  recipient  in 
■flraight  llrios.  It  is  colourlefs  as 
water,  ver)'  volatile,  inflammable, 
of  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  in 
tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  np 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  arife  ; 
v/hich  either  form  irregular  ftrias,  or 
are  coIle(Sed  into  large  round  drops 
like  oil :  On  the  firft  appearance  of 
thefe,  the  vial,  or  the  receiver,  if  a 
common  one  is  ufed  muft  be  tak- 
en away.  If  another  be  fub- 
fbituted,  and  the  dillillation  conti- 
nued, an  acid  liquor  comes  over,  of 
sin  exceeding  pungent  fmell,  like  the 
fumes  of  burning  brimftone.  At 
length  a  black  froth  begins  haflily  to 
arlfe  and  prevents  carrying  the  pro- 
cefs  furtheir. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous 
fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a  fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  a  ftrong,  penetrating,  and 
veiy  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
fef  ms  to  be  nearly  of  the  fan^  na- 
ture with  the  effential  oils  of  vege- 
tables. It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folves  in  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
communicates  to  a  large  quantity  of 
that  menftruum  the  tafte  and  fmell 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
didillation  is  of  a  dark  blackifli  co- 
lour, and  dill  highly  acid.  Treated 
%vith  frefli  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before.  It  yields  the  fame 
produftion  ;  till  at  length  all  the 
acid  that  remains  unvolatilized  be- 
ing faturated  with  the  Inflammable 
oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  com- 
pound proves  a  bituminous  fulphi;-^ 


reous  mafs  ;  which,  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  open  veffels,  readily  burns, 
leaving  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
fixed  aiheg ;  but  in  clofe  ones,  it  ex- 
plodes with  violence  ;  with  fixt  alka- 
line falts,  itfjrms  a  compound  near- 
fimllar  to  one  compofed  of  alkalies 
and  fulphur. 

The  new  names  adopted  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  for 
this  fluid,  are  expreffive  of  its 
compolition,  the  one  employing 
the  term  of  Spiritus  /c.theris  vi- 
tr'tolici,  the  other  of  Acidum  vi~ 
triollcvin  'uhtofum ;  the  old  tertti 
of  Spiritus  •vitrioli  dulcls  is  lefs 
properly  fitted  to  dillinguifh 
it  from  other  fluids,  and  to 
convey  a  jull  idea  of  its  na« 
ture. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed,  both 
as  a  menllruum  and  a  medicine.  It 
diflolves  fome  refinous  and  bitumi-- 
nous  fubilances  more  readily  thari 
fpirit  of  v/ine  alone,  and  extrafts 
elegant  tinftures  from  fundry  vege-^ 
tables.  As  a  medicine,  it  prov 
motes  perfpiration  and  the  urinary 
fccretion,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in 
many  cafes  abates  fpafmodlc  llric* 
tures,  eafes  pains,  and  procures 
fleep.  The  dofe  is  from  ten  to 
eighty  or  ninety  drops  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle.  It  is  not  effentlally 
different  from  the  c^ebrated  ano- 
dyne liquor  of  Holfmaa  ;  to  which 
it  is,  by  tlie  author  himfelf,  not 
unfrequently  diredled  as  a  fucceda- 
neum. 

Of  this  fluid,  however,  or  at  leafl 
of  an  article  probably  ftill  more 
neatly  refembling  It,  we  Ihall  after- 
wards have  occafion  to  fpc'-ik,  when 
we  treat  of  the  Spiritus  letheris  vi-> 
trtolici  vinofus. 

iETHER  VITRIOLICUS.. 

Lond. 
Vitriolic  eihsr. 

Take 
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Take  of 

The  fpirit  of  vitriolic  aether,  two 

pounds. 
Water  of  pure   kali>  one  ounce. 
Shake  them  together,    and    diitil, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  fourteen  oun- 
ces by  meafure. 

LIQUOR  ^THEREUS 

VITRIOLICUS. 

£i/in, 

VkrioUc  lithinal  liquor. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  thirty-two 
ounces. 

Pour  ihe  fpirit  into  a  glafs  retort 
fit  for  fuftaining  a  fudden  heat, 
and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uni- 
form llream.  Mix  them  by  de- 
grees, frequently  (haking  them 
moderately  ;  this  done,  inllantly 
diftil  from  fand  prevloufly  heat-ed 
for  that  purpofe,  into  a  receiver 
kept  cool  with  water  or  fnow. 
But  the  heat  is  to  be  fo  mana- 
ged, that  the  liquOr  (hall  boil  at 
fiift,  and  continue  to  boil  till  fix- 
teen  ounces  are  drawn  off;  then 
let  the  retort  be  raifed  out  of 
the  fand 

To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two 
drams  of  the  caufticum  commune 
acerrimam  ;  then  diitil  again  in  a 
very  high  retort  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  into  a  cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn 
off. 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine  be  poured  upon  the  acid 
remaining  in  the  retort  after  the 
firil  diftillation,  an  jEtherealliquor 
may  be  obtained  by  repeating 
the  dittillation.  1  his  may  be 
done  pretty  often. 

The  preparation  of  this  fingular 
fluid,  now  received  into  public 
pharmacopceias,  was  formerly  confi- 
Hed  to  a  few  hands  ;  for  though  fe- 
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vera!  procefTes  have  been  publifhed 
for  obtaining  it,  the  fuccefs  of  moll 
of  them  is  precarious,  and  fomc  of 
them  are  accompanied  alfo  with 
danger  to  the  operator.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  confifts  in  the  firlt 
part  of  the  diftlllation. 

It  has  been  ufual  to  dire<3:  the 
heat  to  be  kept  up  till  a  black  froth 
begins  to  appear  :  but  if  it  Is  ma- 
naged in  the  manner  here  diredted, 
the  quantity  of  aether  which  the  li- 
quor can  afford  will  be  formed  and 
drawn  off  before  this  fulphureous 
froth  appeav«.  The  ufe  of  the 
cauftic  alkali  is  to  engage  any  un- 
combined  vitriolic  acid  which  may 
be  prefent  in  the  firfl  diftilled  li- 
quor. If  a  mild  alkali  were  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe,  the  fepa- 
ration  of  its  air  by  the  acid  might 
endanger  the  burfting  of  the  vef- 
fcls.  This  laft  is  indeed  an  incon- 
venience which  attends  the  whole  of 
this  procefs.  It  might  in  a  great 
meafure  be  obviated  by  employing  a 
range  of  receivers  fuch  as  the  adc^'^ 
ier  defcribed  in  the  firfl  part  of  this 
work. 

The  ffither,  or  stherial  fpirit,  15 
the  lightell,  molt  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable, of  all  known  liquids.  It  is 
lighter  than  the  moft  highly  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  7  to  8  :  a  drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almoft  in  an 
inftant,  fcarcely  rendering  the  part 
moift  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  in 
a  fmall  quantity,  with  water,  fpirit 
or  wine,  alkaline  lixivia,  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirlts,  or  acids  ;  but  is  a 
powerful  diffolvent  for  oils,  balfaras, 
tefins,  and  other  analogous  fubftan- 
ccs  :  it  is  the  only  knov.'u  fubilance 
capable  of  diffolving  the  elajl'tc  gumy 
it  has  a  fragrant  odour,  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  diffufed,  through  a  large 
fpace.  It  has  often  been  found  to 
O  z  give 
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give  eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by- 
being  applied  externally  to  tbe  part; 
snd  to  relieve  the  toothachj  by 
being  Jaid  on  the  afflifted  jaw.  It 
has  been  given  alfo  internally,  viith 
benefit,  in  hooping  coughs,  hy- 
ikrical  cafes,  in  ailhn:ia,  and  indeed 
in  almoft  every  fpafmodic  afFeftion, 
{torn  a  few  drops  to  the  qnantity 
cf  half  an  ounce,  in  a  glafs  of  wiHC 
or  water  ;  which  fhould  be  fwallov/- 
ed  as  quickly  as  polSble,  as  the 
sether  fo  i'peediiy  exhales. 

SPIRITUS     ^THERIS-   NI- 
TROSI. 

Land. 
Spirit  of  nitrous  JEther, 
Take  of 

Reftified    fpirit    of  wine,    two 

pints. 
iNitrous  acid,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid 
on  the  fpirit,  and  diilil   with  a 
gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  oun- 
ces. 

ACIDUM  NITRI  VINOSUM, 

vulgo    SPIRITUS   NITRI 

DULCIS. 

Edinb. 

Vinous  acid  of  Nitre,  commonly  call- 
ed DuIcJfed  Spirit  of  Nitre. 

Take  of 

Rcftified    fpirit  of  wine,    three 

pounds ; 
Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a  capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a  veiTel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by 
degrees,  conitantly  agitating 
them.  Let  the  phial  be  (lightly 
covered,  and  laid  byforfevendays 
in  a  cool  place  ;  then  diftil  the 
liquor  with  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter into  a  receiver  kept  cool  with 
water  or  Inow,  till  no  more  fpi- 
rit comes  over. 

By  allowing   the  acid  and  re<ftl- 
f\t6.  fpirit  to  (hud  for  fome  time^ 


the  union  of  the  two  Is  not  only 
more  complete,  but  the  danger  alfo" 
of  the  veifels  giving  way  tothe  ebal' 
lition  and  heat  confequent  on  their 
being  mixed,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
prevented.  By  fixing  the  degree  of 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fu* 
perabundant  acid  matter  is  left  in 
the  retort,  being  too  ponderous  to 
be  raifed  by  that  degree  of  heat. 

Here  the  operator  muft  take  care 
not  to  invert  the  order  of  mixing 
the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the  vi- 
nous fpirit  into  the  acid  ;  for  if  he 
fiiould,  a  violent  efFervefcence  and 
heat  would  enfue,  and  the  matter 
be  difperfed  in  highly  noxious  red 
fumes.  The  molt  convenient  and 
fafe  method  of  performing  the  mix- 
ture feems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflam- 
mable fpirit  into  a  large  glafsbottle 
with  a  narrow  mouth,  placed  under 
a  chimney,  and  to  pour  in  it  the 
acid,  by  means  of  a  glafs  funnel,  in 
very  fraall  quantities  at  a  time;  fha- 
king  the  veflcl  as  foon  as  the  effer- 
vefcence  enfuin?  upon  each  additlont 
ceafes,  before  alrefli  quantity  is  put 
in:  by  this  means  the  glafs  wili 
heat  equally,  and  be  prevented  from 
breaking.  During  the  a<flionofthe 
two  fplrits  upon  each  other,  the 
veffel  ihould  be  lightly  covered  :  if 
clofe  ftopt,  it  will  burft  ;  and  if  left 
entirely  open,  fome  of  the  more  va- 
luable parts  will  exhale.  Lemeiy 
direfts  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  vefTel;  by  which  unfcientifical 
procedure,  he  ufually  loft,  as  he 
himfelf  obferves,  half  his  liquor;  and 
we  may  prefume,  that  the  remain- 
der was  not  the  medicine  here  in- 
tended. 

Several  methods  ha^ve  been  con- 
trived for  obviating  the  inconveni- 
ences arlfing  from  the  claftic  fluid 
and  violent  explofions  produced  on 
the  mixture  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine:  for  prepa- 
ring the  nitrous  aether  they  are  ab- 
folutely  nsceflary,  and  might  per- 
haps 
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haps  be  conveniently  ufed  for  ma- 
king the  dulcified  Ipirit.  The  me- 
thod we  judge  to  be  the  beft,  is 
that  employed  by  Dr  Black.  On 
two  ounces  of  the  ftrong  acid  put 
into  a  phial,  the  Do<5tor  pours, 
flowly  and  gradually,  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  ;  which,  by  being 
made  to  trickle  down  the  fides  of 
the  phial,  floats  on  the  furface  of 
the  acid  without  mixing  with  it  ; 
he  then  adds,  in  the  fame  cautious 
manner,  three  ounces  of  highly  rec» 
tified  fpirit  of  wine,  which  in  its 
turn  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. By  this  means  the  three  fluids 
are  kept  feparate  on  account  of  their 
different  fpecific  gravities,  and  a 
ftratum  of  water  is  interpofed  be- 
tween the  acid  and  fpirit.  The 
phial  is  now  fet  in  a  cool  place  r-the 
acid  gradually  afcends,  and  the  fpi- 
rit defcends  through  the  water,  this 
iaft  afting  as  a  boundary  to  reftrain 
their  violent  a6lion  on  each  other. 
By  this  method  a  quantity  of  ni- 
trous asther  is  formed,  without  the 
danger  of  producing  elaftic  vapours 
or  explofion. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  dul- 
cified fpirit,  the  liquors,  when  mix- 
ed together,  ihouldbe  fuffered  to  reft 
for  fome  time,  as  above  direfted, 
that  the  fumes  may  entirely  fubfide, 
and  the  union  be  in  fome  meafure 
completed.  The  diflillation  fliould 
be  performed  with  a  very  flow  and 
well  regulated  fire  ;  otherwife  the 
vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much 
force  as  to  buril  the  veffeis.  Wiifon 
feems  to  have  experienced  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  obfervation,  and  henc^ 
direfts  the  jurifture  of  the  retort 
and  receiver  not  to  be  luted,  or  but 
fliohtly :  if  a  tubulated  recipient, 
with  a  fufficicntly  long  pipe,  be 
ufed,  and  the  diilillatitini  "perform- 
ed with  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
the  vefiels  may  be  luted  without  ariy 
dancrer  :  this  method  has  likewife 


another  advantage,  as  It  afcertains 
the  time  when  the  operation  is  fi- 
niflied  :  examining  the  diflilled  fpi- 
rit every  now  and  then  w?th  alka- 
line falts,  as  direfted  above,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  troublefome  ;  while  in  a 
water-bath  we  may  fafely  draw  cfver 
all  that  will  rife  ;  for  this  heat  will 
elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcified  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  and  not  undefervedly,  in 
great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  moderately 
llrengthens  the  ftomach  ;  it  may  be 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a^dram, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed 
with  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  the  fpiritus  volatilis  aro- 
maticus,  or  any  other  alkaline  fpi- 
rit, it  proves  a  mild,  yet  efficacious, 
diaphoretic,  and  often  remarkably 
diuretic  ;  efpecially  in  fome  febrile 
cafes,  where  fuch  a  falutary  evacu- 
ation is  wanted.  A  fmall  propor- 
tloH  of  this  fpirit  added  to  malt  fpi- 
rits,  gives  them  a  flavour  approach- 
ing to  that  of  French  Brandy. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA. 

Lond^ 
Spirit  of  Ammanta. 
Take  of 

Proof-fpirit,  three  pints  |     • 
Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  j 
Pot-afli,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  and  diftil  with  a  flow  fire  onri 
pint  and  an  half. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  AMMONI" 

ACI  VINOSUS. 

Edin. 

Vinovs  fpirit  vf  Sal  Ammoniac, 

Take  of 

Qjaickllme,  fixteen  ounces ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  eight'  ounces  ; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  thirty- 
two  otlnces. 
Having  nightly  bruifed  and  miied 
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the  quicklime  and  ammoniacal 
fait,  put  them  into  a  glafs  retort ; 
then  add  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  in 
the  manner  direfted  for  the  vola- 
tile caullic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpi- 
rit hag  pafled  over. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come  much 
Into  efteem,  both  as  a  medicine  and 
a  menftruum.  It  is  a  folution  of 
volatile  fait  in  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  ;  for  though  proof-fpirit  be 
ufed,  its  phlegmatic  part  does 
not  rife  in  the  diftilhtion,  and 
ferves  only  to  facilitate  the  aftion 
of  the  pure  fpirit  upon  the  ammo- 
niacal fait.  Reflified  fpirit  of  wine 
does  not  diffolve  volatile  alkaline 
falts  by  fi:nple  mixtare  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  pi-ecipitates  them,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  when  they 
are  previoufly^  diffolved  in  water: 
but  by  the  prefent  procefs,  a  confi- 
derable  proportion  of  the  volatile  al- 
kali is  combined  with  the  fpirit.  It 
might  perhaps,  for  fome  piirpofes, 
be  more  advifeable  to  ufe  with  this 
intention  the  volatile  fpirit  made 
with  quicklime  ;  for  this  may  be 
mixed  at  once  with  rectified  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  any  proportion,  with- 
out the  leaft  danger  of  any  fepara- 
tion  of  the  volatile  alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by  the 
London  college,  particularly  when 
put  in  contradlftinftion  to  the  aqua 
ammonia,  conveys  a  clear  idea  of 
the  article,  and  is,  we  think,  pre- 
ferable to  that  employed  by  the  E- 
dinburgh  college. 

As  a  mendruum,  the  fpiritus  ara- 
monise  is  employed  to  diffolve  ef 
fential  oils,  thus  forming  the  fpiri- 
tus volatilis  aromaticusj  or  fpintus 
animon'ix  compofiiuSy  as  it  is  now 
called  by  the  London  college,  wliicb 
again  is  employed  in  making  the 
tinclures  of  guaiac,  valerian,  &c. 

The  chief  medical  virtues  which 
the  fpiritus  ararnouiae  poiTcflcSj^'lien 


exhibited  by  itfelf,  are  thofe  of  ttie 
volatile  alkali. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONITE  FCE. 
TIDUS. 

Lond. 
Fdld  Sb'ir'U  of  Ammonia, 
Take  of 

Proof  fpirit,  fix  pints  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Afafoeiida,   four  ounces ; 
Pot-aih,  one  pound  and  a  half. 
Mix  them,  and  draw  oif  by  diftllla- 
tion  five  pints,  with  a  flow  ilre. 

Edmh. 
Take  of 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 

eight  ounces  ; 
Afafoetida,  half  an  ounce. 
Digeft  in  a  clofe  veflel  twelve  hours; 
then  diftil  off  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  eight  ounces. 

This  fpirit,  the  laft  formula  of 
which  is  in  our  opinion  the  bell,  as 
being  moft  eafily  prepared  without 
any  rific  of  being  injured  in  the  pre- 
paration, is  defigned  as  an  antihy- 
fteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a  very 
elegant  one.  Volatile  foirits,  im- 
pregnated for  thefe  purpofcs  with 
different  fetids,  have  been  ufually 
kept  in  the  fliops  :  the  ingredient 
here  made  choice  of,  is  the  beft  cal-^ 
culated  of  any  for  general  ufe,  and 
equivalent  in  virtue  to  them  all. 
The  fpirit  is  pale  when  newly  di- 
ftilled,  but  acquires  a  confiderable 
tinge  in  keeping. 

SPIRITUS  ANISI  COMPO- 
SITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Anifeed. 
Take  of 
Anifeed, 
Angelica-feed,  of  each,  bruifed, 

half  a  pound  ; 
Proof-fpirit,,  one  (gallon  } 

Water, 
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Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyrcnma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon  by  dillillation. 

This  compound  fplrit  is  now  di- 
refted  to  be  prepared  by  the  Lon- 
don college  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  their  former  edition.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pcsia  ;  but  it  may  juftly  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  very  elegant  anifed  wa- 
ter. The  angelica  feeds  greatly 
improve  the  fiavour  of  the  anife.  It 
is  often  employed  with  advantage, 
particularly  in  cafes  of  flatulent  clio- 
lic  ;  but  it  has  been  alleged  to  be 
fometimes  too  frequently  ufed  with 
this  intention  as  a  domeftic  medi- 
cine, efpecially  by  old  ladies  :  for 
unlefs  it  be  prudently  and  cautiouf- 
ly  employed,  it  may  foon  be  at- 
tended with  all  the  pernicious  con- 
i^equences  of  dram -drinking. 

SPIRITUS  CARUI. 

Lend. 
Spirit  of  Carraiuay. 
Take  of 

Carraway  feeds,  bruifcd,  half  a 

pound  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fuiiicient   to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQITACARVI  SPIRITUOSA. 

Edin. 
Splrttous  Carroivayivaier. 

Take  of 

Caraway-feeds,  half  a  pound  j 
Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds. 

Macerate  two  days  in  a  clofe  veffel ; 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as 
will  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
draw  off  by  diftillation  nine 
pounds. 

By  this  procefs  the  fpirit  obtains 
in  great  perfeiSlion  the  flavour  of 
the  caraway- feeds  ;  and  with  fome 


it  is  a  cordial  not  uncommonly  in 
ufe. 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMOMI. 

l.ond. 
Spirit  of  Cinnamon. 
Take  of 

Brulfed  cinnamon  one  pound  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufliicient  to  prevent  a« 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SPIRI- 
TUOSA. 

Edinb. 
Spirituous  Clnnamon'ivafer, 
From  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  nine 
pounds  of  fpirit  are  to  be  drawn 
off,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
caraway  fpirit. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  coi'dial,  but  not  fo  llrong  of  the 
cinnamon  as  might  be  expcfted ; 
for  very  little  of  the  virtues  of  the 
fpice  arifes  till  after  the  pure  fpiri- 
tuous  part  has  diililled.  Hence  in 
the  former  editions  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  diftillation  was 
ordered  to  be  protrafted  till  two 
pints  more  than  here  direcSled  were 
come  over.  By  this  means,  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was 
more  frugally  than  judicioufly  ob- 
tained ;  for  the  difagreeable  flavour 
of  the  feints  of  proof  fpirits,  and 
the  acidulous  liquor  ariling  from  cin- 
namon as  well  as  other  vegetables 
when  their  diftillation  is  long  conti- 
nued, give  an  ill  relifh  to  the  whole; 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  oil  which 
was  extrafted  from  the  fpice  was 
by  this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopjeia  Reformata, 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  fpirit  by 
mixing  the  aqua  cinnamomi  fimplex 
with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  reftified  fpirit :  on  (ba- 
king them  together,  the  liquor  lofes 

its 
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its  milky  huf ,  foon  becomes  clear, 
and  more  elegant  than  the  water 
diftilled  as  above  :  it  is  equally 
ilrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and  free 
from  the  naufeous  taint  with  which 
the  common  proof- fpirits  ai-e  im- 
pregnated. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COM- 
POSiruS. 

i  Land. 

Compound  Spirit  of  jumper. 
Take  of 

Juniper-berries,      bruifed,      one 

pound  ; 
Caraway-feeds,  bruifed. 
Sweet-fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 

ounce  and  an  half; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI  COMPO- 
SITA. 

Ed'inh. 
Compound  ^uniper-ivater. 
Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  well  bruifed,  one 

pound ; 
Seeds  of  caraway, 

fweet  fennel,  each  one 
ounce  and  a  half; 
Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds  ; 
Macerate  two  days  ;  and  having  ad- 
ded as  much  v/ater  as  will  prevent 
an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftil- 
lation  nine  pounds. 

This  water,  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  juniper- 
berries,  proves  an  ufcful  medicine  in 
cattarrhs,  debility  of  the  itomach 
and  inteilines,  and  fcarcity  of  urine. 
The  water  by  itfelf  is  a  good  cordial 
kind  carminative:  the  fervice  which 
this  and  other  fpirltuous  waters  do 
vfith  thefe  intentions  is  commonly 
known  ;  though  the  ill  confequences 
•hat  follow  from  their  conftaat  ufe 
arc  too  little  regardeda 


SPIRITUS  LAVENDUL^. 

Land. 
Spirit .  of  Lavender. 
Take  of 

Frefli  flowers  of  lavender,    one 

pound  and  an  half; 
Proof  fpirit,  one  gallon. 
Draw  off  by  diilillation  in  a  water- 
bath,  five  pints. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 

SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 

Simple  Spirit  of  Lavender. 

Tiike  of 

Flowering    fpikes    of  lavender, 

freili  gathered,  two  pounds  ; 
Re£llfied   fpirit  of  wine,    eight 
pounds. 
Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  wa» 
ter,  feven  pounds. 
This  fpirit,  when  made  in  per- 
feftion,   is  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant :    It  is  frequently  rubbed  oa 
the  temples,  &c.   under  the  notion 
of  refreihing  and    comforting  the 
nerves  ;  and  it  probably  operates  as 
a  powerful  fiimulus  to  their  fenfible 
extremities  :  it  is  likewife  taken  in? 
ternally,  to  the  quantity  of  a  tea- 
fpoonful,  as  a  warm  cordial. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHiE  PIPE. 
RITIDIS. 

Lond. 
Spirit  of  PeppertfilnU 
Take  of 

The  herb  pepper-mint,  dried, one- 

pound  and  an  half; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,, fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQITA    FOLIO  RUM  MEN- 

TH^  PIPERITIDIS  SPI- 

RITUOSA. 

Edinb, 
Spirituous  Peppermint  'water. 
From  a  pound  and  a  half  of  thefe 
kavesi  nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are 
drawn 
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drawn  off,  as  from  the  caraway- 
feeds. 

This  fpirit  receives  a  ftrong im- 
pregnation from  the  peppermint. 
It  is  employed  in  flatulent  colics 
wnd  fimilar  diforders  5  and  in  theie 
it  fometimes  gives  immediate  relief: 
bnt  where  it  is  indicated,  there  are 
few  cafes  in  which  the  peppermint 
water  is  not  preferable. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHiE  SATI- 

Lond. 
Sp'trtt  of  Spearmint, 
rake  of 
Spearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and 

an  half; 
Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent   an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  tha 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It,  how- 
ever, turns  out  a  very  elegant  one, 
Etnc!  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  retching  to  vomit,  and  the 
like,  to  many  more  elaborate  pre- 
parations. Where  the  diforder  is  not 
accompanied  with  heat  or  inflam- 
mation, half  ari  ounce  of  this  water 
may  be  given  diluted  with  fome  a- 
greeable  aqueous  liquor:  but,  as  was 
already  obferved  with  regard  to  the 
preceding  article*  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  the  prudent  prac- 
titioner will  be  difpofed  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  fimple  difliiied 
water. 

SPIRITUS  NUCIS  MOSCHA. 

Lond. 
Spirit  of  Nutmeg, 
Take  of 

Bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces  ; 
Preof-fpirit,  one  gallon; 


Waterj   fufScient  to  prevent  an 
empyieuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHAT^ 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Edln. 
Spirituous  Nutmeg-water, 
By  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg  well 
bruifed,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit  aic 
impregnated. 

This  is  an  agreeable  fpiritnou^ 
liquor,  highly  impregnated  witti 
the  nutmeg  flavour.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  in  nephritic  dlf~ 
orders,  and  when  combined  with  a 
few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  had  evea 
the  title;  of  aqua  nephritica.  At 
prefent  it  is  employed  only  as  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very 
frequently  in  ufe. 

SPIRITUS  PIMENTO. 
Ztond. 
Spirit  of  Pimento y  or  All-fbice, 
Take  of 

AU-fpice,  bruifed,  two  ounces; 
Proof-fpiric,   one  gallon  ; 
Water,   fufficient  to  prevent  ani 
empyreurna. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  PIPERIS  JAMAICEN^ 
SIS  SPIPvITUOSA. 
Edin. 
Spirituoiis  Jamaica-pepper  Wafer. 
By  half  a  pound  of  pimento,  nine 
pounds  of  fpirit    are  to  be  im- 
pregnated. 

This  water  is  far  more  agreeable 
than  a  fimple  water  drawn  from  the 
fame  fpice;  and  had  long  a  place 
among  the  cordials  of  the  dilliller 
before  it  was  received  into  any  pub- 
lic pharmacopoeia:  but  although, 
now  adopted  both  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges,  it  is  not 
]^  very 
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^ery   Ih^quently   ordered  from-  the 
fhops  of  the  apothecary.  " 

SPIKITUS   FULEGII, 

Land, 
Stint  of  Pennyroyal. 
Takeoff 

The  herb  pennyroyal,. dried,  one 

pound  and  an  half; 
Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  j 
Water,    fnfficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the- 
lidinburgh  pivarmacopceia.  It  pof- 
feffes,  however,  a  confiderable  fhare 
of  the  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal, 
and  very  frequently  it  is  employ- 
ed as  a  carminative  and  anti-hy- 
tleric. 

SPIRITUS  RAPHANI  COM- 
POS ITUS. 

Lond^ 
Compound  fpirit  cf  Horfe-radyii, 
Take  of 

Frefh  horfe-radifh  root, 

Dried   onter-rind    of  Seville  o- 

ranges,  each  two  pounds; 
Freih   herb    of  garden     fcurvy- 

grafs,  four  pounds; 
Bruifed  nutmegs,  one  ounce; 
Proof- fpirit,   two  gallons; 
Water,  fiifHoient  to  prev-ent  an 
empyreuma. 
Draw  off  two  gallons-. 

This  fpirit  has  long  been-  confi- 

deredas  an  elegant  one,  and  is  per- 
haps as  well  adapted  for  the  purpofcs 
of  an  antifcorbutic  as  any  thing 
that  can  be  contrived  in  this  form. 
it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
horfe-radifii  and  fcurvygrafs-  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a  fimilar 
flavour,  though  not  a  little  difa- 
greeable;  that  the  nutmeg  fup- 
preffes  this  flavour  very  fuccefsfuUy, 
'pS'kiiout  fupcradding  any  of  itsown^ 


and  that  to  this,  orange-peel"  adds 
a  flavour  very  agreeable.  Arum: 
root  had  formerly  a  place  in  this 
water,  but  is  here  dcfervedly  thrown 
out;  for  it  gives  nothing  of  its- 
pungency  over  the  helm,  notwith- 
llanding  what  is  afierted  by  fome 
pharmaceutical  writers  to  the  con- 
trary. Mullard  feed,  though  not 
hitherto  employed  in  thefe  kinds  of 
compofitions,  would  feem  to  be  an 
excellent  ingredient;  it  gives  over 
the  whole  of  its  pungency,  and  is 
likewife  lefs  perifhable  than  mo  ft  of 
the  other  fubftanees  of  this  clafs  z- 
this  feed  wants  no  addition,  except- 
ing tome  aromatic  material  to  fur- 
nifh  an  agreeable  flavour. 

But  although  this  procefs  may 
furnifli  an  agreeable  compound  fpi- 
rit, yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
whether  it  pofl"efs  thofe  antifcorbu- 
tic powers  for  which  it  was  once 
celebrated.  And  with  this  inten- 
tion the  Edinburgh  college  place  fo 
Httle  confidence  in  it,  that  they  have 
now  rejefted  it  from  their  pharma- 
copoeia. 

SPIRrrUS  RORISMARINL 

Land, 
Spirit  of  Roftmary. 
Take  of 

Freflttops  ofrofemary,one  pound 

and  an  half; 
Proof-fpirit,    one    gallon. 
Diftil  in  a  water-bath,  five  pints> 

Edinh. 
Take  of 

Flowerkigtops  of  rofemary,  fre{^ 

gathered,  two  pounds  ; 
Reftified  fpirit    of   wrne,  eight 
pounds., 
Diftil    in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter tin  feven  pounds  come  over. 

A  fpirit  fimilar  to  this  is  gene- 
rally brought  to  us   from  abroad, 

uadeu- 
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undelf  the  name  of  Hungary  wa- 
ter. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  fo  as 
to  be  in  common  ufc  as  a  perfume: 
that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
rior  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  gene- 
rally made  among  us.  In  order  to 
prepare  it  in  perfeftioo,  the  vinous 
fpirit  fhould  be  extremely  pure; 
the  rofemary  tops  gathered  when 
the  flowers  are  full  blown  upon 
them,  and  committed  immediately 
to  diftillation,  care  being  taken  not 
to  bruife  or  prefs  them.  The  beft 
method  of  managing  the  dillil- 
lation,  is  that  which  was  for- 
merly recommended  for  the  diftilla- 
tion of  the  more  volatile  eflential 
■oils  and  fimple  waters,  viz.  firft  to 
place  the  fpivit  in  the  ftill,  and  then 
fet  in,  above  the  liquor,  either  an 
iron  hoop,  withahair-olothftretch- 
ed  over  it,  upon  which  the  flowers 
are  to  be  lightly  fpread,  or  rather  a 
bafliet,  fupported  on  three  pins, 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom.  A 
gentle  heat  being  applied,  jufl;  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  vapour 
lightly  percolatitig  through  the 
flowers,  will  imbibe  theirfiner  parts, 
without  making  that  difagreeable 
alteration,  which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender  fubjefts,  in  cheir  grofler 
form,  generally  do.  Probably  the 
fuperiority  of  the  French  Hungary 
water,  to  that  prepared  a-mong  us, 
is  owing  to  fome  fldlful  manage- 
ment of  this  kind,  or  to  employing 
a  perfeftly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia,  fome  fage  and  ginger  are  add- 
ed, in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  of  the  former,  and  two  oun- 
ces of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of 
the  rofemary. 

But  the  peculiar  agreeable  fla- 
vour of  this  water  in  all  probability 
depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 


AQUA  CARMELITANA. 

Dan. 

Carmelite  tuaterf  or  cornpaund  Balm- 

ivater. 
Take  of 

Frefh-gathered  leaves  of  balm,  s 
pound  and  a  half ; 

The   recent  yellow   rind    of  le- 
mons, four  ounces; 

Nutmeg, 

Coriander,  each  two  ounces  ; 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each  one  ounce. 
The   ingredients    being    fliced  and 

bruifed,  pour  upon  them  ; 

ReAified     fpirit     of    wine,     fix 

pounds; 

Balm-water,  three  pounds. 
Digeilfor  three  days,  then  draw  off 

fix  pounds  by  diftillation. 


This  fpirit  has  been  a  good  deal 
celebrated,  particularly  among  the 
French,  under  the  title  of  Eau  de 
Carmes.  Mr  Baume,  in  his  Ele- 
mens  de  Pharmacie,  propofes  fome 
improvements  on  the  pj  ocefs.  Af- 
ter the  fpirit  added  to  the  ingre- 
dients has  been  drawn  off  in  the 
heat  of  a  water- bath,  he  orders  the 
diftilled  liquor  to  be  reftified  by  a 
fecond diftillation,  drawingoff  fome- 
what  lefs  than  nine-tenths  of  it. 
He  recommends,  that  all  the  aro- 
matic fpirits  ftiould  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner.  When  the  com- 
mon fpirits  of  this  kind  are  rubbed 
on  the  hands,  &c.  they  leave,  after 
iht  more  volatile  parts  have  exha- 
led, a  difagreeable  empyreumatic 
fmell ;  and  when  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, and  taken  medicinally,  they 
leave  in  like  manner  a  naufeous  fla- 
vour in  the  mouth.  To  remedy 
thefe  imperfeflionsj  he  made  many 
experiments,  which  fhev.ed,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  thefe  liquors  of  the 
defirable  qualities,  the  fpirit  muft 
not  only  be  perfediv  pure  at  firft, 
$Vz  '  '  but- 
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but  tbat  tKe  liquor  ought  alfo  to 
be  reftified  after  it  has  been  dillil- 
led  from  the  fubjefts.  In  this  rec- 
tification, only  the  more  volatile, 
fubtile,  aromatic  parts  of  the  ingre- 
dients arife :  there  remains  behind 
a  white  liquor,  acrid,  bitter,  load- 
ed only  with  the  grofTer  oil,  and  de- 
prived of  all  the  fpeclfic  flavour  of 
the  fubj efts.  Indeed  the  very  im- 
perfedlion  complained  of,  naturally 
points  out  this  fecond  diftillation 
as  the  remedy ;  for  it  fhevvs  the 
fpirit  to  contain  a  grateful  and  un- 
grateful matter ;  the  firft  of  which 
exhales,  while  the  other  is  left  be- 
hind. The  author  lays,  that  when 
the  aqua  mdiffa  is  prepared  as  above 
direfted,  it  has  fomething  in  it 
more  perfedl  than  any  of  the  odori- 
ferous fpirits,  whofe  excelleace  is 
cried  up,  and  which  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  beft. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  have 
in  general  lefs  fraell,  when  newly 
<liftilled,  than^fter  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  Baume 
fufpefts  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  mofl  in 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  have  been  thus 
improved  by  keeping:  and  found 
that  the  good  efi^efts  of  age  might 
be  produced  in  a  fhort  time  by 
means  of  cold.  He  plunges  quart 
bottles  of  the  liquor  into  a  mixture 
of  pounded  ice  and  fca-falt  ;  the 
fpirit,  after  having  fuffered,  for  fix 
or  eight  hours,  the  cold  thence  re- 
fulting,  proves  as  grateful  as  that 
which  has  been  kept  for  feveral 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after 
being  frozen,  prove  far  more  agree- 
able than  they  were  before,  though 
they  are  always  lefs  fo  than  thofe 
which  have  been  drawn  with  fpirit, 
and  expofed  to  a  like  degree  of  cold. 
This  melioration  of  diftilled  waters 
by  froft;  was  taken  notice  of  by 
Ceoffroy. 


SPIRITUS  COCHLEARIiE, 

Suec. 
Spirit  of  Scurvygrafs. 
Take  of 

Freih   fcurvygrafs,    bruifed,  ten 

pounds ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wise,    eight 
pints. 
With  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  di- 
ftil  off  four  pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of 
the  fcurvygrafs  ;  and  has  been  gi- 
ven, in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of 
this  herb  is  proper,  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  drops.  The  virtues 
of  fcurvygrafs  refide  in  a  very  fub- 
tile, volatile  oil,  which  arifes  in  dl- 
ilillation  both  with  water  and  pure 
fpirit  *;  and  if  the  liquors  are  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  foon  exhales  froni 
both.  The  fpirit,  newly  diftilled, 
is  extremely  pungent;  but  if  long 
kept,  even  in  clofe  veflels,  it  be- 
comes remarkably  lefs  fo  :  But  it  is 
not  probable,  that  with  fuch  a  pun- 
gent vehicle  we  can  ufe  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  the  herb  to  produce  any 
permanent  or  confiderable  effect :  it 
has  been  much  recommended  as  a  di- 
uretic in  dropfies. 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  fcurvygrafs 
a  quantity  of  horfe-radifii  root,  and 
fometirnes  fubftituted  for  it  one 
drawn  entirely  from  the  horfe-radllh  : 
the  flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  be- 
ing fo  much  alike,  that  their  diftil- 
led fpirits  are  fcarcely  diftlnguiihable 
from  each  other.  Here  it  may  be 
obfervcd,  that  though  arum  ami 
dracuneuhs  are  ufually  ranked  in 
the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  forego- 
ing vegetables,  and  confidered  as 
fimllar  to  them  ;  this  procefs  difco- 
vers  a  remarkable  difference:  while 
the  former  yield  all  their  pungency 
in  diftillation  both  to  water  and  fpi- 
rit ;  the  latter  give  over  nothing  to 

either. 
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either,  and  yet  their  virtues  are  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  operation. 

SPIRITUS  AURANTII. 

Suec 
'■  Orange-feel  Water. 
Take  of 

Recent  orange  fkins,  one  pound  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  three  pounds. 
Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
of  a  water  bath. 

Thjs  fpirit,  which  is  now  rejec- 
ted from  our  pharmacopoeias,  had 
formerly  a  place  in  them  under  the 
title  of  aqua  cort'tcutn  aitrant'torum 
fpirltuofa.  It  is  confiderably  ftrong- 
er  of  the  orange-peel  than  the  fim- 
ple  water  ;  and  it  is  ufed  as  an  ufe- 
jFul  cordial,  ftomachic,  and  carmina- 
tive. 

SPIRITUS  AROMATICUS. 

Suec. 
Aromatic  Spirit. 
Take  of 

The  tops   of  rofemary,  a  pound 

an  half ; 
Tops  of  milfoil, 
Thyme,  each  half  a  pound  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  fixteen  pounds  ;  ma- 
cerate for  two  days,  and  draw 
offbydiftillation,  eight  pounds. 
If  l^efore  diftillation  eight  pounds 
of  vinegar  be  added,  it  forms  the 
ipiritus  aromaticus  acetatus. 

These  preparations  do  notdifr 


fer  materially  from  the  fpirit  of 
rofemary  or  Hungary  water ;  for 
on  the  effential  oil  of  the  rofemary 
their  medicinal  properties  may  be 
confidered  as  chiefly  depending. 
They  are  often  employed,  particu- 
larly for  external  purpofes,  and  for 
impregnating  the  air  with  their  va- 
pours, to  deftroy  the  influence  of  fe- 
brile contagions. 

SPIRITUS  ANTICTERI- 

cus. 

Gen. 
jintt3eric  Spirit. 
Take  of 

Spirit   of  turpentine,  an   ounce 

and  an  half; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pound. 
DIftii  with  a  gentle  heat.  Let  the 
oil  fwimming  above  in  the  re- 
ceiver be  feparated  from  the  fa- 
turated  fpirit,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferved  for  ufe. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this 
combination  of  oil  of  turpentine 
with  ardent  fpirit  will  furnifli  an  ef- 
feftual  folvent  for  hiliary  calculi. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  here 
given  it ;  but  although  it  may  have 
fuch  an  efFeft  when  copioufly  ap- 
plied to  the  calculi  in  a  glafs  veflelj 
yet  this  is  not  to  be  expefted  when 
it  is  taken  into  the  ftomach,  and  can 
only  reach  them  in  the  courfe  of 
circulation. 
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CHAP.       XIX. 


BECQCrA  ET  INF  US  A. 


DECOCTIONS    AND  INFUSIONS. 


WATER,  the  dIreA  men- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
cxtrafts  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Itsaftion, 
however,  is  not  hmited  to  thefe; 
the  refmous  and  oily  principles  be- 
ing, in  moft  vegetables,  fo  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  gummy 
and  faline,  as  to  be  in  part  taken 
up  along  with  them:  fome  of  the 
rcfinous  cathartics,  and  moft  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  well  as  bitters 
and  aftringents,  yield  to  water  the 
greateft  part  of  their  fmell,  tafte, 
and  medicinal  virtue.  Even  of  the 
pure  eflential  oils,  and  odorous  re- 
fms  of  vegetables,  feparated  from 
the  other  principles,  water  imbibes 
a  part  of  the  flavour  ;  and  by  the 
artificial  admixture  of  gummy  or 
fahne  matter,  the  whole  fubftance  of 
the  oil  or  refin  is  made  foIubJe  in 
water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diiTolves  on- 
ly certain  determinate  quantities: 
by  applying  heat,  it  is  generally  en- 
abled to  take  up  more  than  it  can 
do  in  the  cold,  and  this  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  heat ;  but  as 
the  liquor  cools,  this  aduitionai 
quantity  feparates,  and  the  water 
-Retains  no  more  than  it  would  have 
diflblved  without  heat.  With  srum- 
I 


my  fubftances,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  unites  unlimitedly,  diflblving 
more  and  more  of  them  till  it  lofes 
its  fluidity.  Heat  expedites  the 
atlion  of  the  water,  but  cannot  en- 
able it  to  take  up  more  than  it 
would  do  by  allowing  it  longer  time 
in  the  cold.  The  aftive  parts  ex- 
traftcd  from  moft  vegetables  by  wa- 
ter, and  oils  and  refins  made  foluble 
in  water  by  the  artificial  admixture 
of  gum,  partake  of  this  property  of 
pure  gums,  being  foluble  without 
faturalion. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vege- 
tables in  a  frefti  ftate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  aftive  parts, 
are  already  blended  with  a  watery 
fluid,  would  yield  their  virtues  to 
water  more  freely  and  more  plenti- 
fully, than  when  their  native  moi- 
ftiirc  has  been  diffipated  by  dr^'ing. 
Experience,  however,  fhews,  that 
dry  vegetables  in  general  give  out 
more  than  frefh  ones,  water  feeming 
to  have  little  aftion  upon  them  in 
their  recent  ftate.  If,  of  two  e- 
qual  quantities  of  mint,  one  be  in- 
fufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the  other 
dried,  and  then  infufed  in  the  like 
quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 
ftrongeft ; 
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ftrongeft:  and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
that  have  been  tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  that  the  fubjefts  mull  be 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  nn- 
lefs  when  they  are  exprefsly  order- 
ed to  be  taken  frefh;  in  which 
cafe  it  is  to  be  judged  that  their 
virtues  are  deftroycd  or  itnpaired  by 
drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  water 
along  with  their  medicinal  matter  j 
many  impart  a  colour  different  from 
their  own  ;  and  others,  though  of 
a  beautiful  and  deep  colour  them- 
iclves,  give  fcarcely  any  to  the 
menftruum.  Of  the  firil  kind  are 
the  yellow  and  red  flowers;  of 
the  fecond,  the  leaves  of  moit 
plants;  of  the  third,  fome  of  the 
blue  flowers,  as  thofe  of  cyanus  and 
larkfpur.  Acid  liquors  change  the 
infufions  of  mofl;  flowers,  the  yel- 
low  ones  excepted,  to  a  red ;  and 
alkahes,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  to  a 
screen. 

From  animal  fubftances,  water 
extrafts  the  gelatinous  and  uutri- 
•  tious  parts ;  whence  glues,  jellies, 
broths,  &c;  and  along  with  thefe, 
it  takes  up  principles  of  more  aftl- 
vity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  can- 
tharides.  It  diflblves  alfo  fome  por- 
tion of  calcined  calcareous  earths, 
both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  but  has  no  aftion 
on  any  other  kind  of  earthy  matter. 

The  effeft  of  boiling  differs  from 
that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  mofl  obvi- 
ous differences  is,  that  as  the  effen- 
tial^  oils  of  vegetables,  in  which 
their  fpecific  odours  relld'e,  axe  vo- 
latile in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
they  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
■with  the  watery  (leam^  and  thus  are 


lofl  to  the  remaining  decoftion; 
whereas  both  in  cold,  and  fome- 
times  in  hot  infufions,  they  arepre- 
ferved  ;  although  in  the  latter  they 
are  by  no  means  perfectly  fo.  O- 
dorous  fubftances,  and  thofe  in  ge- 
neral whofe  virtues  depend  on  their 
volatile  parts,  are  therefore  unfit 
for  this  treatment.  The  foluble 
parts  of  thefe  may,  neverthelefs,  be 
united  in  this  form  with  thofe  bo- 
dies of  a  more  fixt  nature,  by 
boiling  the  latter  till  their  virtues 
be  fulficiently  extra£led,  and  then 
infufingtheformer  in  this  decoftion. 
The  extradion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjecl  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a  boiling  heat;  but 
this  rule  15  lefs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  We 
have  already  obferved,  that  Peru- 
vian baik  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfedtly  by  cold  infufion  than  by 
coftion.  In  fome  cafes,  boiling 
occafions  a  manifeft  difunion  of  the 
principles  of  the  fubjedl  ;  thus, 
when  almonds  are  triturated  with 
cold  water,  their  oil,  blended  with 
the  mucilaginous  or  other  foluble 
matter  of  the  almond,  unites  with 
the  water  into  a  milky  liquor  called 
an  emulfion:  but  on  boiling  them, 
in  water,  the  oil  feparates  and  rifes 
to  the  furface ;  and  if  the  moft  per- 
fedt  emulfion  be  made  to  boil,  a  like 
feparation  happens. 

This  alfo  appears  to  take  place, 
though  in  a  lefs  evident  manner,  in 
boiling  fundry  other  vegetables; 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipecacu- 
anha, lofe  their  aftire  powers  by 
boiling:  nor  does  it  appear  that 
this  change  is  effeded  merely  by 
the  difchatge  of  volatile  parts-. 
From  fome  late  experiments,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  diflilled  water 
of  Ipecacuanha  was  infinitely  lefs 
emetic  than  the  infufionfrom  which 
it  was  diftlUed,  and  that  the  boil- 
ing liq^uor  gradually  alTumes  a  black 
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colour,  indicating  fome  kind  of  de- 
compoiition  of  parts  :  the  fame  cir- 
cumliances  probably  take  place  in 
boiling  tobacco,  afarum,  and  per- 
haps all  vegetables  whatever,  tho' 
from  their  not  producing  fuch  fen- 
flble  operations  on  the  living  body* 
they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  difcovered 
as  in  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  or  afa- 
rum. The  experiments  we  allude 
to,  were  made  by  Dr  Irving,  when 
a  ftudent  in  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh; and  they  gained  him  the 
prize  given  by  the  Harveian Society 
of  that  place,  for  the  bed  experi- 
mental inquiry  concerning  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

It  is  for  the  above  mentioned 
reafons  that  we  think  many  of  the 
infufions  ihould  be  made  with  cold 
water:  it  is,  however,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  is  not  always 
abfoliitely  neceffary,  and  in  extem- 
poraneous praftice  it  may  be  often 
very  inconvenient;  it  is,  however, 
■proper  to  point  out  the  advantages 
to  be  expefted  from  this  more  te- 
dious, but  much  more  complete  and 
elegant,  method. 

Vinegar  extrafl's  the  virtues  of 
feveral  medicinal  fubftances  in  to- 
lerable perfcftion  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  its  acidity  makes  a  remark- 
able alteration  in  them,  or  fuper- 
adds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind  ; 
and  hence  it  is  more  rarely  employed 
with  this  intention  than  purely  a- 
queous  or  fpiritiious  menftrua.  Some 
drugs,  however,  vinegar,  for  parti- 
cular purpofes,  excellently  affifts, 
or  coincides  with,  as  fquills,  gar- 
lic, ammoniacum,  and  others  :  and 
in  manv  cafes  where  this  acid  is  it- 
felf  principally  depended  on,  it  may 
be  advantageouflyimpregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  certain  vegetables ; 
moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  im- 
part to  it  their  fragrance,  together 
with  a  fine  purpliih  or  red  Colour  i 


violets,  for  inftance,  if  frefh  parcels 
of  them  are  infufed  in  vinegar  in 
the  cold  for  a  little  time,  communi- 
cate to  the  liquor  a  pleafant  fla- 
vour, and  deep  purpliih  red  colour^. 
Vinegar,  like  other  acids',  added 
to  watery  infufions  or  deCodlions, 
generally  precipitates  a  part  of  what 
the  water  had  diffolved. 

DECOCTUM  ALTH^iE. 

Edit  lb. 
DecoS'ion  of  Marjhtnalloivs. 
Take  of 

Dried   marlhmallow  roots,  fouf 

ounces ; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 

ounces ; 
Water,  feven  pounds. 
Boil   to  five  pounds  ;  place  apart 
the  ftrained  liquor  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  then  pour  out  the 
clear  liquor. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have 
fubftitutedlthis  for  the  more  compli- 
cated formula  of  the  DecoSlum  ad 
Nephrlticos  of  their  former  phar- 
macopoeia, and  it  fully  anfwers  the 
intentions  of  that  preparation :  it  is 
intended  chiefly  as  an  emollient,  to 
be  liberally  drank  of  in  nephritic  • 
paroxyfms  ;  in  which  cafes,  by  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it  ' 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  and 
procures  an  eafy  paflage  for  the  fa- 
bulous matter.  This  medicine  is 
now  made  more  iimple  than  before, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  vir- 
tue, by  the  rejeftion  of  wild-carrot 
feed,  refth:irrow  root,  figs,  linfeed, 
and  liquorice.  The  carrot  feeds 
were  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  as 
they  give  out  little  of  their  virtue  to 
watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  CORNU  CEIt- 
VI. 

Land. 
I^scoSlton  of  Hart/horn. 

Take 
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Take  of 

Burnt  and   prepared  hartfhorn, 

two  ounces  ; 
Gum  arable,  lix  drams  ; 
Dillilled  water,  three  pints. 
Boil,    conftantly   ftirring,    to  two 
pints,  and  drain. 

This  decoftion  is  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  acute  difeafes  attend- 
ed with  a  loofenefs,  and  where  a- 
crimonious  humours  abound  in  the 
primse  viae.  The  gum  is  added,  in 
order  to  render  the  liquor  lightly 
p-lutinous,  and  thus  enable  it  to  fu- 
ftain  more  of  the  calx ;  which  is 
rhe  ingredient  on  which  the  colour, 
but  probably  not  the  virtue,  of  the 
medicine  depends  upon.  Calcined 
hartfhorn  has  no  quality  from  which 
St  feems  capable  either  of  conftrin- 
ging  and  ftrengthening  the  veffels, 
giving  a  greater  degree  of  confiil- 
ency  to  thin  fluids,  or  obtunding 
acrimonious  humours.  It  blunts 
and  abforbs  acid  juices ;  but  acri- 
mony and  acidity  are  very  diffe- 
rent ;  there  are  few  (perhaps  none 
of  the  acute)  diforders  of  adults 
attended  with  the  latter  ;  and  few 
cf  infants  are  unaccompanied  there- 
%vith.  Some  have  propofed  ftarch 
S.S  an  ingredient  in  thefe  kinds  of 
decodtions  ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  this 
foft,  gelatinous,  farinaceous  fub- 
itance  would  feem  to  be  greatly 
preferable  to  the  earthy  calx.  It 
niay  be  obferved,  that  the  water  is 
not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  dif- 
folvsany  part  of  the  calx  ;  and  that 
in  the  decoi^ion,  the  earth  is  only 
difFufed  ij)  fubftance  through  the 
water,  as  it  would  be  by  agita- 
tion. 

For  ihefe  reafons,  this  formula  is 
now  rejefted  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, notwithilanding  the  reputa- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  Dr 
Sydenham,  and  other  names  of  the 
firft  eminence.  But  as  an  abforbcnt 
of  a  fjmilar  nature,  the  Edinburgh 
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college  have  Introduced  the  follow- 
ing formula. 

POTIO  CRETACEA. 

Chalk  Julep, 
Edin. 
Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  ; 
Pur  eft   refined    fugar,    half    an 

ounce  ; 
Mucilage   of  gum   arabic,    two 
ounces  ; 
Rub  them   together ;    and  add  by 
degrees, 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a  half  j 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces. 
Mix  them. 

Im  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a  prepara- 
tion of  tins  kind  had  the  title  of 
DscoB-um  cfetaceum,  and  the  chalk 
was  di reeled  to  be  boiled  with  the 
water  and  gum.  In  the  prefent  for- 
mula,  the  chalk  is  much  more  com- 
pletely fufpended  by  the  mucilage 
and  fugar,  which  laft  gives  alfo  tr> 
the  mixture  an  agreeable  tafte ;  it 
is  proper  to  employ  the  fineft  fu« 
gar,  as  the  redundaat  acid  in  the 
coarfer  kinds  might  form  with 
the  chalk  a  kind  of  fait.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  proper 
to  have  added  an  aromatic,  by 
fufpending  the  entire  powder  of 
cinnamon,  or  its  oil,  by  means  of 
the  mucilage  and  fugar :  the  me- 
thod here  dircdled  is,  however,  lef« 
exceptionable  in  this  than  in  many 
other  preparations,  as  the  precipi- 
tated matter  of  the  fpirituous  water 
will  probably  be  invifcated  in  the 
faccharine  and  mucilaginous  matter. 
This  is  a  very  elegant  form  of  ex- 
hibiting chalk,  and  is  an  ufeful  re- 
medy in  difeafes  arifing  from,  or  ac- 
companied with,  acidity  in  the  pri- 
mae  viae.  It  has  been  moft  frequently 
employed  in  fluxes  proceeding  from 
that  caufe.  At  the  fame  time  that 
Q^  the 
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the  mucilage  fen'es  to  keep  the 
chalk  uniformly  diffufed,  it  alfo 
conliderably  improves  its  virtues  by 
Jheathing  the  internal  furface  of  the 
inteftines  fo  often  abraded  in  thefe 
afFeftions.  It  is  indeed  probable, 
that  chalk,  as  being  fomevvhat  a- 
ftringent,  is  in  fome  of  thefe  com- 
plaints preferable  to  magnefia  ; 
both,  however,  are  improper  in  dy- 
fentery,  or  other  fluxes  attended 
with  piitrefcent  matter  in  the  primas 
vise,  or  a  general  tendency  to  a  pu- 
tt efadion  of  the  fluids. 

BECOCTUM  CORTICIS  PE- 

RUVIANI. 

Lond. 
DecoBian  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Take  of 

Peruvian   bark,   powdered,   one 

ounce ; 
Diftilled    water,    one   pint   and 
three  ounces. 
Boil,  for  ten  minutes,  in  a  cover- 
ed veffel,   and  ftrain   the  liquor 
while  hot. 

Although  a  cold  watery  infu- 
fion  of  bark  is  in  general  preferable 
to  any  decoftion,  yet  this  form  has 
at  leaft  the  advantage  of  being  more 
quickly  prepared.  And  the  decoc- 
tion here  directed,  which  is  boiled 
only  for  a  ftiort  time,  and  fl;rained 
while  hot,  is  preferable  to  any  o- 
ther. 

This  decoftion  fliould  be  pafled 
only  through  a  coarfe  ftrainer,  and 
drank  while  turbid  :  if  fuffered  to 
ftand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfxde.  We 
have  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  this  drug  confift  chiefly  in 
its  refinous  fubilance,  which,  tho' 
it  may  be  totally  melted  out  by  the 
heat  of  boiling  water,  remains  only 
partially  fufpended  in  that  menftru- 
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DECOCTUM  PRO  ENE- 

MATE. 

Lond. 

Deco8ton  for  a  Clyjler. 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  mallow,  one 

ounce ; 
Dried    chamomile-flowers,     half 

an  ounce  ; 
Water,  one  pint. 
Boil,  and  ftrain. 

The  title  of  this  decoftion  fuffi- 
ciently  exprefles  its  ufe,  as  the  ba- 
lls of  glyiters.  The  ingredients 
fhould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at 
leall  the  camomile  flowers  ftiould 
not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a 
part  of  their  virtue  being  foon  loft 
by  boiling. 

DECOCTUM  PRO  FOMEN» 
TO. 

Land. 
DecoQion  for  Fomentation. 
Take  of 

The   dried   leaves  of  fouthern- 

wood. 
The  dried  topsof  fea  worm-woodf 
Dried   chamomile  flowers,    each 

one  ounce  ; 
Dried  bay  leaves,  half  an  ounce  | 
Diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 
Boil  them  a  little,  and  ftrain. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 

Edinb. 
Common  DecoSion. 
Take  of 

Camomile-flowers,  one  ounce  ; 
Carvy  feeds,  half  an  onnce  ; 
Water,  five  pounds. 
Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
ftrain. 

This  decoftion  is  Intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with 
ingredients  than  either,but  not  per- 
haps, for  that  reafon  the  lefs  ufeful. 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  thefe  impregnations  are  for  the 
moil  part  unnecefTary  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  glyfters ;  and  in  ordinary 
cafes  the  weight  of  the  water  ufu- 
ally  fohcits  a  difcharge  before  thefe 
medicines  can  produce  any  effedt. 

As  fon\entations,  their  virtues  in 
our  opinion  are  totally  to  be  afcri- 
bed  to  the  influence  of  the  warm 
water.  And  when  the  herbs  them- 
felves  are  applied,  they  aft  only  as 
retaining  heat  and  nioifture  for  a 
longer  time. 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORI. 

Land. 
DecoSion  of  Hellebore. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  white  hellebore,  pow- 
dered, one  ounce  ; 
DiiHlled  water,  two  pints  ; 
Reftlfied    fpirit   of   wine,     two 
ounces. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to 
one  pint ;  and,  the  liquor  being 
cold  and  ftraine4»  add  to  it  the 
fpirit. 

"White  hellebore,  as  we  formerly 
cbferved,  is  now  very  rarely  employ- 
ed internally  ;  and  the  prefent  for- 
mula is  entirely  intended  for  exter- 
nal ufe.  Recourfe  is  foraetimes  had 
to  it  with  advantage  in  cutaneous 
eruptions,  particularly  In  tinea  ca- 
pitis. But  where  the  Incruftations 
are  entirely  removed,  leaving  a  very 
tender  Ikin,  it  is  neceffai-y  that  the 
decodion  Ihould  be  diluted  previous 
to  its  employment. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI. 

Loncl. 
Deco8ion  of  Barley. 
Take  of 

Pearl-barley,  two  ounces  j 
Diflilled  water,   four  pints. 
The  barley  being  firft  wafhed  with 
cold  water  from   the   adhering 
impurities,pour  upon  it  about  half 


a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  bar- 
ley a  little  time.  This  water  be- 
ing thrown  away,  add  the  di* 
ftillcd  water,  boihng,  to  the  bar- 
ley ;  boil  it  to  two  pints,  and 
ftrain. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COM- 
POS ITUM. 

Land. 
Compound  Decod'wn  of  Barley, 
Take  of 

The    decoftion  of  barley,    two 

pints ; 
Raifins,  ftoned, 

Figs,  fliced,   each  two  ounces  ; 
Liquorice-root,  diced  and  brui* 

fed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diiiilled  v/ater,  one  pint. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEL 

Edinh, 
Barley-water. 

Take  of 

Peat  1 -barley,  two  ounces,; 
Water,  five  pints. 

Firfl  wafh  the  barley  from  the  mealy 
matter  that  adheres  to  it  with 
fome  cold  water  ;  then  boil  it  a 
little  with  about  half  a  pint  of 
frelh  water,  which  will  acquire 
a  confiderable  tinge  from  it. 
Throw  away  this  tinged  water  5 
put  the  barley  into  the  five  pintr. 
of  boiling  water  prefer  ibed  ;  and 
continue  the  boiling  till  half  the 
water  be  wafted. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  drank 
freely  as  a  diluter,  in  fevers  and 
other  diforders  :  hence  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  that  they  fhould  be  pre- 
pared fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  a- 
g-reeable  as  poflible  ;  for  this  reafon 
they  are  inferted  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  feveral  circumftances 
which  contribute  to  their  elegance 
fet  down  ;  if  any  one  of  them  be  o- 
mitted,  the  beverage  will  be  lefs 
grateful.  However  trivial  medicines 
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this  clafs  may  appear  to  be,  they  are 
of  greater  importance  in  the  cure^of 
acute  difeafes  tkan  many  more  ela- 
borate preparations. 

Barley-water,  however,  is  much 
more  frequently  prepared  by  nurfes 
than  apothecaries,  particularly  in 
Its  fimple  ftate.  The  compound  de- 
coftion  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  faccharine  and  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, and  may  be  employed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  decoftum  al- 
these  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, 

DECOCTUM  LIGNORUM. 

Ed'mh.  ' 
Dcco^ion  of  the  Woods. 
Take  of 

Guiacura   faw-duft,   three   oun- 
ces ; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 

ounces ; 
Saffafras  wood,  Ihaved, 
Liquorice, fliced,  each  one  ounce; 
Water,  ten  pounds. 
Boil  the  guaicum  and  raifins  with 
the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,   to 
the    confumption    of  one   half  j 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  faf- 
fafras  and  liquorice.      Strain  out 
the  liquor  ;  and  having   fuffered 
it  to  reft  for  fome  time,  pour  off 
the  clear  from  the  feces  without 
cxprefiion. 

This  decodion  is  very  well  con- 
trived ;  and  if  its  ufe  be  duly  conti- 
nued, it  will  do  great  fervice  in 
fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  in  what  has 
been  called  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  the 
breaft ;  particularly  in  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelf  to 
the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  ufed  as 
an  afliftant  in  a  courfe  of  mercurial 
or  antimonial  alteratives  ;  the  pa- 
tient in  either  cafe  keeping  warm, 
in  order  to  promote  the  operation 
of  the  medicine.    The  faw-duft  ex- 


pofes  a  larger  furface  to  the  af^iore 
of  the  water  than  the  fhavings,  di- 
rected in  the  former  edition  of  the 
pharmacopeia. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPA- 
RILLiE. 
Lend. 
DecoSton  of  SarfapariUa. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  fiiced, 

fix  ounces ; 
Diililled  water,  eight  pints. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  with  an 
heat  of  about  195°  ;  then  take 
out  the  root,  and  bruife  it ;  re- 
turn the  bruifed  root  to  the  li- 
quor, and  again  macerate  it  for 
«two  hours.  Then,  the  liquor 
being  boiled  to  four  pints,  prela 
it  out,  and  ilrain. 

This  decoAion  is  an  article  iif 
very  common  ufe,  particularly  in  ve- 
nereal affeftions.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  by  this  proctfs 
the  medical  powers  of  the  farfapa- 
rllla  are  fully  extrafted.  But  it  has 
of  late  been  much  queflioned,  whe- 
ther tjhis  article  be  in  any  degree  in- 
titled  to  the  high  character  which 
was  once  given  of  it.  Some,  a» 
we  have  already  obferved,  are  even 
difpofed  to  deny  its  pofleliing  any 
"  medical  property  whatever  :  But  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  it  has  fome- 
what  of  a  diaphoretic  effed  ;  and 
this  effeft  is  more  readily  obtained 
when  it  is  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  decoftion  than  under  any  other. 

DECOCTl/M  SARSAPA- 
RILLiE   COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 
Compound  dscoU'wn  of  SarfapariUa.. 
Take  of 

The  root  of    farfyparilla,    fliced 

and  bruifed,  fix  ounces ; 
Bark  of  the  root  of  faffafras, 
Rafpings  of  guaiacum-wood, 
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Liquorice  root,  bruifed,  of  each 

one  ounce  ; 
Bark  of  the  root  of  mezereon, 

three  drams  ; 
Diftilled  water,  ten  pints. 
Macerate,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for 
fix  hours  ;  then  boil  it  down  to 
five  pints,  adding,  towards  the 
end,  the  bark  of  the  root  of  me- 
zereon, and  ftrain  the  hqiior. 

This  compound  decoftion  is  an 
elegant  mode  of  preparing  an  ar- 
ticle once  highly  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  Lijhon  diet  drink. 
That  formula  for  a  long  time  after 
its  firft  introdudlion  into  Britain, 
was  kept  a  fectet  1  but  an  account 
of  the  method  of  preparation  was 
at  length  publifned  in  the  Phyfical 
and  Literary  EiTays  of  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr  Donald  Monro.  And  of  the 
formula  there  given,  which  is  in 
many  refpefts  an  unchemical  one, 
the  prefent  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  an  improvement.  Even  in  its  o- 
riginal  form,  but  ftill  more  in  the 
prefent  ftate,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  furniflies  us  with  a  very  ufe- 
ful  medicine,  particularly  in  thofe 
obftinate  ulcers  originating  from 
venereal  iafeflion,  which  reiift  the 
power  of  mercury.  Audit  is  highly 
probable,  that  its  good  effe6ls, 
principally  depend  on  the  impreg- 
nation it  receives  from  the  meze- 
reon. Perhaps,  however,  even  thus 
improved,  it  is  more  complicated  and 
expenfive  than  is  neceffary  :  At 
leaft  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
every  advantage  derived  from  it, 
may  with  equal  eafe  and  certainty 
be  obtained,  from  impregnating 
with  the  mezereon  in  the  manner 
here  direfted,  a  fimple  decoftion  of 
the  guaiacum,  bardana,  or  althsa, 
without  having  recourfe  to  feveral 
articles,  or  employing  one  fo  expen- 
five as  the  farfaparilla. 


DECOCTUM   SENEKiE. 

'jZdin. 
DecoSion  of  Seneka, 
Take  of      " 

Seneka,  or  rattlefnake  root,  one 

ounce  ; 
Water,  two  pounds. 
Boil  CO  fixteen  ounces,  and  ftrain.' 

The  virtues  of  this  deco£lion 
will  be  eaiily  underftpod  from  thofe 
of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepa- 
red. The  dofe,  in  hydropic  cafes, 
and  rheumatic,  or  arthritic  com- 
plaints, is  two  onnces,  to  be  repeat- 
ed three  or  four  times  a-day,  accor- 
ding to  its  effeft. 

DECOCTUM  ULMI. 

Land. 


De 


ofEl 


Take  of 

The    frefh  inner    bark   of  elm, 
bruifed,  four  ounces  } 

Diftilled  water,  four  pintSi 
Boil  to  two  pints,  and  ftrain. 

It  has  been  chiefly,  if  not  en* 
tirely,  under  this  form  of  decoc- 
tion, that  the  elm-bark  has  been 
employed  for  combating  thofe  cu- 
taneous eruptions  againft  v/hich  it 
has  of  late  been  fo  highly  celebra- 
ted. Any  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  it,  however,  in  adlual 
prailice,  by  no  means  confirms  the 
very  favourable  account  which  fome 
have  given  of  its  ufe. 

MUCILAGO  AMYLI. 

Land. 
Mucilage  of  Starch, 
Take  of 

Starch,  three  drams  ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Rub  the  ftarch,   by  degrees  adding 
the  diftilled  water ;  then  boil  it 
a  little  time. 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  of 
ftarch  is  very  ufeful  for  anfwering 
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thefe  purpofes  where  a  glutinous 
fubftance  is  required,  and  in  parti- 
cular it  is  often  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed under  the  form  of  glyfter. 

MUCILAGO  ARABIGI 

GUMMI. 

Lond. 

Mucih'e  of  Gum  Arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum    arabic,    powdered,     four 

ounces ; 
Boiling    diftilied   water,     eight 
ounces. 
Rub  the  gum  with  the  water  until 
it  be  difToived. 

MUCILAGO  GUMMI  ARA- 
BICI. 

Edlnk 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic. 
Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder, 

and  warm  water,  each  equal 

weights. 

Digell,  and  frequently  ftir  them  till 

the  gum  be  diffolved,  then  prefa 

the  folution  through  linen. 

It  is  very  neceffary  to  pafs  the 
mucilage  through  linen  in  order  to 
free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other 
impurities,  which  always  adhere  to 
the  gum  ;  the  linen  may  be  placed 
in  a  funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very 
ufeful  in  many  operations  in  phar- 
macy :  it  is  alfo  much  ufed  for  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  thofe  fubftances 
of  its  own  clafs,  and  of  all  the  gums 
it  feems  to  be  the  pureft. 

MUCILAGO  GUMMI  TRA- 

GACANTH^. 

Edinb. 
Mucilage  of  Gum  Tragacanth, 
Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  powdered,  one 

ounce ; 
Hot  water,  eight  ounce?. 
Macerate  twenty-four  hours  ;  then 
mix   ihem,  by  rubbing:  briikiy, 


that  the  gum  m^y  be  difToived  ^ 
and  prefs  the  mucilage  through 
linen  cloth. 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  fo- 
luble  in  Vv'ater  than  gum  arabic,  and 
feems  to  be  confiderably  more  adhe- 
five  ;  it  is  therefore  fitter  for  form- 
ing troches,  and  fuch  like  purpofes. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  more  pe- 
culiarly what  has  been  called  a  pec- 
toral, than  the  other  gums  ;  but 
but  this  does  not  feem  to  be  cer- 
tainly founded.  This  mucilage  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  foregoing 
in  thofe  operations  in  pharmacy 
where  much  tenacity  is  required  ; 
as  in  the  fufpenfion  of  mercury,  or 
other  ponderous  bodies. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINIS  CY- 

DONII  MALI. 

Lo?ul. 

Mucilage  of  ^incefeed. 

Take  of 

Seeds  of  the  quince,  one  dram  ; 
Diftilied  water,  eight  ounces,  ^by 
meafure. 
Boil  with  a  flow  fire  until  the  water 
thickens  ;  then  pafs  it  thro*  linen. 

This  is  a  pleafa:nt  foft  mucilage, 
of  a  fomewhat  fweetifh  talle,  and  a 
light  agreeable  fmell  :  In  thefe  re- 
fpcfts,  and  in  its  eafy  foiubility  in 
water,  it  differs  from  the  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth,  to  which  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar  :  it  has  ano- 
ther difference,  to  its  difadvantage, 
being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keep- 
ing. 

INFUSUM  GENTIAN-iE 

COMPOSITUM. 

Lond. 

Compound  Infujion  of  Gentian. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  gentian,  one  dram  j 
Frefh  outer-rind  of  lemons,  half 

an  ounce  ; 
■Dried  outerrind    of  Seville  o- 
ranges,  one  dram  and  an  half. 
Boil- 
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Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces,  by 
meafure. 
Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  ftrain. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM. 

Edinh. 
Bitter  Infufion. 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  ;1 
Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 

one  dram  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  a  dram  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  four  ounces ; 
Water,  one  pound. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three 
hours  thereafter  add  the  water  ; 
then  macerat?  without  heat  for  a 
night,  and  ftrain. 

These  formulae  do  not  materially 
differ.  That  of  the  London  college 
is  the  molt  expeditious  mode  of  pre- 
paration :  But  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
college  poffeffes  other  advantages, 
which  are  in  our  opinion  more  than 
fufficicnt  to  outweigh  that  circum- 
ilance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  water 
was  directed  to  be  boiling:  this  was 
at  leaft  unneceflary,  and  was  pro- 
bably liable  to  the  objeftions  obfer- 
ved  againft  dccoAions.  The  proof 
fpirit  is  alfo  an  ufcful  addition  to 
the  infufura  amarum,  as  it  novv 
Hands  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia :  befides  that  it  aflifts  in  ex- 
tracting the  refinous  parts,  and  pre- 
ferving  the  infufion  from  fermenta- 
tion, it  communicates  an  agreeable 
pungency  to  the  liquor  :  to  anfvver 
in  fome  meafure  thefe  intentions,  it 
was  formerly  direfted  to  add  to  the 
filtrated  liquor  a  quantity  of  aqua 
aromatica.  This  was  certainly  a 
piece  of  very  bad  pharmacy  ;  for, 
befides  that  the  fpirit  in  this  prepa- 
ration, when  diluted  with  the  water 
of  the  infufion,  was  now  no  longer 
able  to  retain  the  fufpended  matter, 
it  would  alfo  difpofe  the  infufion  to 
part    with    its  proper  extradive 


matter ;  and  in  tlu«  way  the  refi- 
nous matter  of  the  aqua  aromatica, 
and  the  gummy  parts  of  the  infu- 
fum  amarum,  would  both  in  fome 
degree  feparate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel ;  by  the  formula  now  laid 
down,  the.  infufion  contains  the 
different  principles  of  the  ingre- 
dients  in  a  manner  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  their  natural  and  en- 
tire ftate. 

INFUSUM  SENN^  SIM- 
PLEX. 
Land. 
Simple  Infufion  of  Senna. 
Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Ginger,  powdered,  one  dram  ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate   them   for  an  hour,  in  a 
covered  veffel ;   and,  the  liquor, 
being  cold,  ftrain  it. 

This,  although  a  fimple,  is  a 
very  elegant  infufion  of  fenna,  the 
ginger  acting  as  an  ufeful  corri- 
gens.  But  if  the  Icnna  were  em- 
ployed to  the  quantity  of  a  dram 
and  an  half  or  two  drams  only,  with 
the  fame  raenftruum  in  place  of  the 
quantity  here  ordered,  it  would  be 
a  no  kfs  ufeful  medicine,  and  might 
be  employed  for  one  dofe,  as  it  is 
beft  when  frefh.  Of  the  prefent 
infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  dofe. 

INFUSUM  SENN^  TARTA- 
RISATUM. 

Lond. 
Tartarized  Infufion  of  Senna. 
Take  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
Coriander-feeds,  bruifed,  half  an 

ounce  ; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Diffolve  the  cryftals  of  tartar  by 
boiling  in  the  water ;  then  pour 
the  water,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the 
fenna  and  feeds.  Macerate  for  an 
hour 
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hour  in  a  covered  velTd,  and  Uraln 
when  cold. 

In-  tbe  laft  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  this  had  the  name  of 
infufum  fenme  commune. 

Formerly  an  alkaline  fait  was  u- 
fed  in  the  infufion  of  fenna,  inftead 
of  the  acid  one  here  direfted.  The 
firft  was  fuppofed  to  promote  the 
operation  of  the  medicine,  by  fu- 
peradding  a  degree  of  purgative  vir- 
tue of  its  own,  and  by  enabling  the 
water  to  extract  fornewhat  more 
from  the  capital  ingredient  than  it 
•would  be  capable  of  doing  by  it- 
felf ;  'while  acids  were  alleged  to 
have  rather  a  contrary  efieft.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  fufaclently 
{hewn,  that  alkaline  falts  increale 
the  offenfivenefs  of  the  fenna,  while 
cryftals  of  tartar  confidcrably  im- 
prove the  colour  of  the  infufion, 
and  likewife  render  the  tafte  to 
fome  perfons  lefs  difagreeable.  So- 
luble tartar  fhoiild  feem  a  good  in- 
gredient to  thefe  kinds  of  compo- 
iitions,  as  it  not  only  improves  the 
tafte,  but  promotes  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  medicine ;  this  addition 
alfo  renders  the  infufion  lefs  apt  to 
gripe,  or  occafion  flatulencies. 

INFUSUM  TAMARINDO- 

RUM  cum  SENNA. 

Edlnh. 

Infvjion  of  Tamarinds  lulth  Senna, 

Take  of 

Tamaiinds,  fix  drams; 
Cryftals  of  tartar, 
Senna,   each  one  dram  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  h.ilf  a  dram  ; 
Erownfugar  cEndy,halfanounce; 
Boiling  water,  eight,  ounces. 
Macerate  in  a  clofe  earthen  vefTel, 
which  has  not  been  vitrified  with 
lead  ;    ftir  the  liquor  now    awd 
then,  and  after  it  has  ftood  four 
hours  ftrain  it.     It  may  alfo  be 
made  v/ith  double,  triple,    £:c. 
♦.he  q^uantity  of  fenna. 


Both  this  and  the  former  infu= 
fions  might  be  made  with  cold  water. 
By  this  means  the  aromatic  quality 
of  the  coriander  feeds  would  proba- 
bly be  extra<9;ed  in  a  more  perfe6l 
ilate  ;  but  the  cryftals  of  tartar  are 
fo  difficultly  foluble  in  cold  water, 
that  .for  extemporaneous  ufe  it  is  in 
fome  meafure  neceiTary  to  prepare 
them  in  the  manner  here  direAed  ' 
it  is  not  indeed  probable,  that  when 
fuch  foluble  matters  as  acids  and 
fugar  are  prefented  to  water,  the 
water  fnail  be  able  to  extraft  fuch 
a  quantity  of  the  finer  volatile 
part  of  aromatics,  as  to  affoid  any 
confiderable  flavour  to  the  liquor  : 
where  an  aromatic  is  required,  wg 
would  therefore  propofe,  that  fome 
agreeable  aromatic  water  ftiould  be 
mixed  with  the  liquor  immediately 
before  fwallowing  it  ;  or  that  a 
quantity  of  aromatic  oil  fliould  be 
incorporated  with  the  cold  infu- 
fion by  means  of  gum,  or  a  part  of 
the  fugar  which  might  be  referved 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a  very  iiecef- 
fary  caution  not  to  make  this  infu- 
fion in  veflels  glazed  with  lead,  o- 
therwife  the  acid  might  corrode  the 
lead,  and  communicate  its  poifonous 
effefts  to  the  infufion. 

Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild  and 
ufeful  purges,  the  latter  in  particu- 
lar is  excellently  fuited  for  delicate 
ftomachs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  very  much  calculated  for  febrile 
and  other  acute  difeafes.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  fugar  added  to  neu- 
tral falts,  rather  increafes  than  dimi- 
nifhes  their  naufeoufncfs ;  but  when 
ufed  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  ta- 
marinds, or  a  fak  wherein  the  acid 
predominates,  as  in  cryftals  of  tar- 
tar, it  is  found  very  much  to  im- 
prove their  tafte  :  the  acid  in  this 
infufion,  or  rather  the  combination 
of  acid  and  fwect,  are  found  to  co- 
ver the  tafte  of  the  fenna  veiy  ef- 
fefiually  ;  the  aromatic  ferves  alfo 
t]ie  fame  purpofe,  but  would  per- 
%■  haps 
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haps  be  better  applied  in  the  way 
above  propofed. 

INFUSUM  ROSJB. 

Lond, 
Infufion  of  the  Rofe. 
Take  of 

Ked  rofe-buds,  tlie   heels  being 

cut  off,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Vitriolic    acid,     diluted,     three 

drams; 
Boiling  diftllled  water,  two  pints 

and  a  half; 
Double-refincd  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
To  the  water,  firfl:  poured  on  the 
petals  in  a  glafs  veflel,  add  the 
dilated  vitriolic  acid,  and  ma- 
cerate for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  the 
fugar. 

INFUSUM  vulgo  TINCTURA 
ROSARUM. 

Edinb. 
Infii/ton,  commonly  called  T'mEiure.cf 

Rofes. 
Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  dram; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 
Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 

water  in  an  unglazed  vtfTel  four 

hours;  then  having  poured  on  the 

acid,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and  add 

the  fugar. 

Some  have  direfted  the  vitriolic 
acid  to  be  dropped  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them; 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty; 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauilic 
liquor  falls  on  undiluted,  will  be 
burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their  tex- 
ture deftroyed.  Others  have  made 
an  iiifufion  of  the  rofes  in  water 
firft,  and  then  added  the  acid,  from 
an  apprehenfion,  that  if  this  acid  be 
added  to  the  water,  it  would  wea- 
ken its  power  as  a  menftruum  j  but 
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whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will  hinder 
the  water  frona  extracting,  it  mult 
precipitate  if  added  afterwards; 
though,  in  this  preparation,  the  vi- 
triolic acid  bears  fo  fmall  a  propor- 
tion to  the  Water,  that  its  effefts  in 
this  refpedt  will  be  very  little  ;  and 
it  appears  to  be  of  little  confe- 
quence  which  of  the  two  ways  be 
followed,  only  that  by  the  above 
formula  the  vcffels  are  expofed  a 
fhorter  time  to  the  aflion  of  the  a- 
cid.  The  infufion  (hould  be  made 
in  a  glafs  or  ftone-ware  veffel,  ra- 
ther than  a  glared  earthen  one  ;  for 
the  acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode  the 
glazing  of  the  latter. 

This  infuUon  is  of  an  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a  very  grateful 
addition  to  juleps  in  hasmorrha- 
gies,  and  in  all  cafes  which  require 
mild  coolers  and  fubaftringents ;  it 
is  fometimes  taken  with  bolufes  or 
eleftuariea  of  the  bark,  and  likewife 
makes  a  good  gargle;  but  although. 
in  our  pharmacopceias  it  has  its  name 
from  the  rofes,  yet  its  virtues  are  to 
be  afcribed  chiefly,  or  peihapsfole- 
ly,  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 

INFUSUM  RHEI.  - 

Jidinb. 
Infufion  of  Rhubarb, 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce. 
Macerate    the  rhubarb   in   a  glafs 
vefTcl     with   the    boiling    water 
for  a  night;   then  having  added 
the  cinnamon   water,    ftrain  the 
liquor. 

In  this  infufion  cold  water  might 
perhaps  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage; we  alfo  object  to  the  fpiritu- 
ous  cinnamon  water  on  the  fame 
grounds  as  we  did  before  to  the  a- 
qua  aromatica  in  the  infulum  ama- 
rum  of  the  former  edition  of  the 
j  JB;  Edin. 
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Edinburgh  pliarmacopceia:  this, 
however,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  rhubarb,  when 
defjgned  as  a  purgative;  water  ex- 
trafting  its  virtue  more  efft.<Stually 
than  either  vinous  or  fpirituou« 
jnenllru*,;  in  this  refpeil  rliubarb 
differs  from  mod  of  the  other  vege- 
table cathartics  ;  and  we  think  the 
London  college  might  have  given 
it  a  place  in  their  Pharmaccpcsia  as 
well  as  the  viuum  or  tinftura  rha- 
barbari. 

AQUA  CALCIS. 

Lond. 
JA?ne-ivatcr. 
Take  of 

Quicklime,  half  a  pound; 
Boiling  dillilled  water,  twelve 
pints. 
Mix,  and  fet  it  afide  in  a  covered 
veffel  for  an  hour  ;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  which  keep  iu  a 
clofe  veffel. 

EJinh. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  freHi-burnt 
quicklime,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
VLifel,  and  gradually  fprinkle 
on  it  four  ounces  of  water,  keep- 
ing the  veffel  fhut  while  the  lime 
grows  hot  and  falls  into  powder. 
Then  pour  on  it  twelve  pounds 
of  water,  ,and  mix  the  lime 
tJioroughly  with  the  water  by 
ftirring.  After  the  lime  has  fub- 
fided  renew  the  llirring  ;  and  let 
this  be  done  about  ten  times,  al- 
ways keeping  the  veffel  Ihut  (du- 
ring the  ebullition),  that  the  ac- 
cefs  of  the  air  may  be  the  more 
effectually  prevented.  Laftiy,  let 
the  water  be  hkered  thro'  paper 
placed  in  a  funnel  clofe  fhut  at  its 
t(.p  ;  and  it  mull  be  kept  in  very 
clofe  veffels. 

The  reafon  of  addmg  the  water 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that  when 
pouied  ®n  at  ©nee,  it  reduces  the 


external  part  to  a  kind  of  muddy 
fubftance,  or  foft  palle,  which  in 
fome  meafure  defends  the  internal 
part  from  being  adled  on  by  the 
water.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
differezit  proportions  of  water  in 
the  two  above  prefcriptions  occa- 
fion  any  fenfible  difference  in  the 
ftrength  of  the  product ;  the  quick- 
lime is  far  from  yielding  all  its  fo- 
luble  parts  to  either  proportion  j 
the  remainder  giving  a  ftrong  im- 
pregnation to  many  freffi  quantities 
of  water,  though  not  fo  ftron*  as 
to  the  hrft.  Tlit  caution  of  keeping 
the  water  in  clofe-ftopt  veffelsought 
to  be  itridtly  attended  to;  for  in 
open  ones  the  calcareous  matter 
diffolved  in  the  liquor  foon  begini 
to  fcparate,  and  forms  a  white  cruft 
on  the  furface.  This  cri.ift  is  not 
of  a  faline  matter,  as  fome  have  i- 
magined;  but  an  infipid  eartti,  no 
longer  mifcible  with  watery  liquors. 
The  theory  of  the  production  of 
this  earth  will  be  eafily  underftoo4 
from  what  we  have  faid  on  the  ar- 
ticle Fixed  Air.  The  feparation 
firll  takes  place  at  the  furface,  aa 
being  the  part  immediately  applied 
to  the  common  air  ;  as  long  as  the 
cruft  remains  entire,  the  clofeneffi 
of  its  texture  fo  excludes  the  air, 
that  the  reff  of  the  matter  ftill  re- 
mains impregnated  with  lime;  but 
when  this  pellicle  is  broken  by  any 
means,  it  foon  finks  to  the  bottom, 
and  expofes  a  new  furface  for  the 
feparation  of  the  lime.  In  this  way 
a  fucceffion  of  crufts  and  precipita- 
tions are  formed,  till  the  whole  of 
the  once  cauftic  and  foluble  quick- 
lime is  now  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  In  the  ftate  of  a  mild  in- 
foluble  earth,  leaving  the  water  per»- 
fetAly  infipid. 

The  formation  of  thefe  crufls, 
and  their  fucceffive  precipitations, 
are  owing  to  the  abforption  of  fix- 
ed air,  or  aerial  acid,  from  the  at- 
niofpherc:  and   the  mild  infoluble 
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llatc  of  thefe  preclpitatior.s  is  alfo 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

The  diililled  water  recommend- 
ed by  the  London  coliege  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  common  toun- 
tain  water ;  the  purity  of  which  can 
rarely  be  depended  on. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  com- 
plaints ;  but  perhaps  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  both  internally  and  externally 
for  various  affedlions  of  the  flcin.  It 
feems  to  be  very  confiderably  a- 
llringent,  and  has  been  ufefui  in 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  in  dia- 
betes, leucorrhc£a,  and  in  fundry  o- 
ther  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  or  debility  of  the  folids. 

Its  more  common  ufe  is  in  af- 
fections of  the  ftomach  accompanied 
with  acidity  and  flatulence.  For 
which  laft  complaint,  the  mild,  or 
aerated  earths,  are  lefs  proper  on  ac- 
count of  the  feparation  of  air  on 
their  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the 
ftomach.  Lime-water  is  alio  ca- 
pable of  diffolving  mucus;  and  may 
therefore  be  ufed  where  a  redun- 
dance of  the  intellinal  mucus  affords 
a  nidus  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  to 
other  complaints.  It  has  alfo  been 
found,  that  lime  water  injecled  in- 
to the  anus  immediately  kills  afea- 
rides.  The  lithontriptic  powers  of 
lime-water  feem  at  prefent  to  be 
much  doubted.  Lime-water  is  gi- 
ven in  dofes  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  complaints  ;  in  fome  ca- 
fes, as  in  diabetes,  it  may  be  given 
in  divided  portions  to  the  extent  uf 
two  quarts  a-day.  It  is  ufed  ex- 
ternally for  wafhing  what  are  called 
foul  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers;  it  is  al- 
lo  injected  into  the  vagina  and  other 
parts  affefted  with  preternatural  dif- 
charges  from  laxity. 

The  ufe  of  lime-water  Ih  fcurvy  is 
?«ry  doubtful. 


ACETUM  SClLLiE. 

Lond. 
Vinegar  of  Squills. 

Take  of 

Squills,  dried,  one  pound  ; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints  : 
Proof-fpiiit,  half  a  pint. 

Macerate  the  fquiUs  in  the  vinegar, 
with  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs 
veflel,  for  four-and  twentyhour-; 
then  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and 
fit  it  by  that  the  feces  may  fub- 
fide  :  lalfly,  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

ACETUM  SCILLIIICUM. 

Edinb.  ' 

Squill  Vinegar. 
Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ouo- 

ces ; 
Diftilled  vinegar,  two  pounds  and 

a  half; 
ReiStified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
ounces. 
Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vine- 
gar eight  days  ;  then  prefs  out 
the  vinegar,  to  which  add  the 
fpiiit ;  and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  clear  li- 
quor. 

Vinegar,  of  fquills  is  a  medicine 
of  great  antiquity ;  we  find  in  a 
treatife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  ac- 
count of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  afcri- 
bed  to  it.  It  is  a  very  powerful  Iti- 
mulant,  aperient,  and  what  is  called 
an  attenuant  of  tenacious  juices; 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  ufed,  with, 
great  fuccefs,  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft  occafioned  by  a  load  of  ifi'ck. 
phlegm,  and  for  promoting  urina 
in  hydropic  cafes.  The  dofe  of  this 
medicine  is  from  a  dram  to  half  aa 
ounce  :  where  crudities  abound  in 
the  firft  paffages,  it  may  be  given  at 
firft  in  a  larger  dofe,  to  evacuate 
them  by  vomiting.  It  ismoftconve- 
3_R  2  .  nientl|' 
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niently  cxKibited  along  with  cinna- 
jnon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic 
waters,  which  prevent  the  naufea  it 
V'ould  otherwife,  even  in  fmall  do>- 
fes,  be  apt  to  occafion. 

ACETUM  AROMATICUM 

Suec. 
Aromatic  Vinegar, 
Take  of 

Tops  of  Rofemary, 
Leaves  of  fage,  each  four  oun- 
ces ; 
Flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces; 
Cloves,  two  dram?  ; 
Vinegar,  eight  pounds. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  exprefs  the 
ii(^uor,  and  llrain  it. 

This  may  be  confidered  as  an  e- 
legant  improvement  of  what  had 
formerly  a  place  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
j^cetum  prophyladicumj  which  con- 
tained not  only  the  prefent  articles, 
buc  alfo  a  confufed  farrago  of  o- 
thers,  as  wormwood,  rue,  garlic, 
cinnamon,  ?<c. 

It  is  faid,  that  during  the  phguc 
at  Marfeilles,  four  per  Tons,  by  the 
life  of  iheacetum  prophylafticumas 
a  prefervative,  attendedunhurt, mul- 
titudes of  thofe  who  were  infecled; 
that  under  colour  of  lliofe  fervices, 
they  robbed  both  the  Tick  and  the 
dead  :  and  that  one  of  them  being 
afterwards  apprehended,  faved  him- 
fcif  from  the  gallows  by  difcover- 
ing  the  remedy.  The  preparation 
was  hence  called  Viraigre  des  qua- 
tre  voleurs  ;  *'  The  vinegar  of  the 
**  four  thieves."  It  is  not  to  be 
<3ou  'ed, that  vinegar,  impregnated 
with  antifeptic  vegetables,  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  prevent  the  ef- 
icdis  of  contagious  air,  A  nd  in  the 
prefent  acetum  aromaticum,  we 
have  a  ftronger  and  better  impreg- 
nation, than  from  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles which  were  before  employed. 
We  are  far,  however,  from  imagin- 


ing that  it  will  be  able  to  counteraft 
the  contagion  of  the  plague:  but 
it  may  on  different  occafion«  be  more 
powerful  than  vinegar  in  its  fimple 
ftate,  for  impregnating  with  anti- 
feptic vapours  the  chambers  of  the 
fick. 

ACETUxM  rosaceum:. 

Suec. 
Vinegar  of  Rofcs. 
Take  of 

The  flowers  of  red   rofes  dried, 

any  quantity;     add    tofthem 

twelve   times  their  weight  of 

vinegar. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  flraln 

through  paper. 

This  has  been  chiefly  ufed 
for  embrocating  the  head  and 
temples  in  fome  kinds  of  hendach, 
&c.  in  which  it  has  now  and  then 
been  of  fervice.  It  has  alio  been 
ufed  for  certain  cafes  of  ophthal- 
mia. But  before  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  eyes,  it  will  in  general  re- 
quire to  be  diluted  with  water- 

ACETUM  SATURNINUM.  ' 

Suec. 
Vinegar  of  Lead. 

Take  of 

Li  tharge,t  riturated  ,half  a  pound; 
Vinegar,  two  pounds. 

Digell  them  together  frequently, 
ftirring  the  mixture  with  awood- 
en  rod,  till  the  colour  of  blue 
paper  be  not  changed  by  the  vi- 
negar ;  prefer ve  for  ufe  the  clear 
liquor  which  is  above  the  fedi- 
ment. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  folutions  of  faccharum  fa- 
turni,  or  cerufla  acetata,  as  it  is 
now  called.  It  is  only  ufed  exter- 
nally, againft  cutaneous  eruptions, 
rednefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But 
even  in  thefe  cafes  fome  think  it  is 
not  void  of  danger ;  and  it  is  al- 
leged. 
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leged,  that  there  are  examples  of  its 
continued  ufe  having  occafioned 
fundry  ill  confequences.  Of  this, 
however,  we  are  very  doubtful. 
But  by  means  of  the  cerufla  acetata 
every  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by 
this  may  be  accomplifned.  This 
liquor  differs  only  in  the  propor- 
tions from  the  aqua  lythargyri  ace- 
tati  of  the  London  pharmacop.:eia. 

ACETUM  COLCHICI. 

Rofs. 
Vinegar  of  Colchicum. 
Take  of 

The  recent  root    of    colcfiicum 

cut  Into  flicps,  one  ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  one  pound. 
.Macerate   with  a  gentle    heat   for 
two  days  :  then  ilrain  after  flight 
expreflion. 

Although  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias a  place  be  given  to  the  oxy- 
mel  and  fyrup  of  colchicum,  both 
of  which  are  formed  from  the  vine- 
gar, yet  the  vinegar  itfelf  is  not 
direAcd  to  be  kept  in  its  feparate 
ftate  :  Under  ihib  form  however  it 
may  often  be  employed  vt^ith  advan- 
tage. 

INFUSUM  KINKINjE. 

Suec. 
Infujion  of  Perwoian  Barh. 
Take  of 

JPeruvian  bark,  bruifed,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
River  v;ater,  boiling,    a  pound 
and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  two   hours,  (baking  the 
vefTel  frequently  ;  then  Ilrain  the 
liquor  with  expreffion. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
gives  out  its  medical  properties  to 
water  not  lefs  readily  in  the  way  of 
infufion  than  of  decoftion.  And 
■•  in  the  former,  the  extraiSlive  matter 
is  even  more  in  a  ftate  of  folution. 
Aa    infufioui   however,  not   only 


more  elegant,  but  flronger  than  the 
prefent,  might  be  obtained,  from 
employing  cold  inftead  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  from  continuing 
the  maceration  for  a  greater  length, 
of  time.  But  in  whatever  manner  it 
be  formed,  an  infufion  will  often  fit 
on  the  flomach,  when  the  bark 
either  in  fubftance  or  decoAion  can- 
not be  retained. 

AQUA  PICEA. 
Suec, 
Tar- Water, 
Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds  j 
Water,  one  gallon ; 
Stir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod  ;    and  after  ftanding 
to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,  pour . 
off  the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar  WATER  has  lately  been  re- 
commended to  the  world  as  a  cer- 
tain and-iafe  medicine  in  almoft  all 
difeafes;  a  flow  yet  effeilual  altera- 
tion  in  cachexies,  fcurvies,  chloro- 
tic,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  and 
other  chronical  complaints  ;  and  a 
fudden  remedy  in  acute  diflempera 
which  demand  immediate  relief,  as 
pleurifies,  peripneumonies,  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers  in  gene- 
ral. The  medicine,  though  certainly 
far  inferior   to   the  charader  that 
has  been  given  of  it,  is  doubtlefs  ia 
many  cafes  of  confiderable  utility  : 
it   fenfibly   raifes   the   pulfe ;    and 
Gccafions  fome   confiderable  evacu- 
ation, generally  by  perfpiration  or 
urine,  though  fometimes  by  ftool  or 
vomit.      Hence  it  is   fuppofed  to 
aft  by  increafing  the  vis  vitas,  and 
enabling  nature  to  expel  the  morbi- 
fic humours. 

We  fhall  here  infert,  from  the 
firfl  public  recommender  of  this  li- 
quor (Bifhop  Berkeley),  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  manner  of  ufing 
it.  "  Tar-water,  when  right,  is  not 
**  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper 
♦'  coloured  than  Spanifh  white  wine, 
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^*  and  full  as  clear;  if  there  be  not 
*'  a  fpirit  very  fenfibly  perceived  in 
"  drinking,  you  may  conclude  the 
**  tar-water  is  not  good.  It  may 
**  be  drank  either  cold  or  warm.  In 
**  colics,  I  take  it  to  be  beft  warm. 
**  As  to  the  quantity,  in  common 
•'chronical  indifpofitions,  a  pint 
•'  a-day  may  fufnce,  taken  on  an 
*'  enipty  ftomach,  at  two  or  four 
*'■  times,  to  wit,  night  and  morn- 
*'  ing,  and  about  two  hours  after 
*'  dinner  and  breakfaft :  more  may 
*•  be  taken  by  ftronger  flomachs. 
''  But  thofe  who  labour  under  great 
**  and  inveterate  maladies,  muil; 
*'  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  leafl 
**  a  quart  every  twenty-four  hours. 
"  All  of  this  clafs  muft  have  much 
*'  patience  and  perfeverance  in  the 
**  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
**  medicines,  which,  though  fure, 
*'  muft  yet  in  the  nature  of  things 
*•  be  flow  in  the  cure  of  inveterate 
"  chronical  diforders.  In  acute  ca- 
**  fes,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  mull 
*'  be  drank  in  bed  warm,  and  in 
*'  great  quantity  (the  fever  ftill  en- 
*'  abling  the  patient  to  4rink),per- 
"  haps  a  pint  every  hour,  which  I 
**  have  known  to  work  furprifing 
*•  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick, 
*«  and  gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the 
'*  patients  often  think  themfelves 
*'  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite 
«Meft  them." 

Notwithftanding  thefe  encomi- 
tims,  tar  water  feems  to  be  faft  lo- 
fing  its  reputation.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  water  can  take  up  any  of 
the  more  aftlve  principles  of  the 
t^r;  and  It  would  perhaps  be  more 


convenient  to  feparate  its  acid  by 
diftillation,  and  mix  it  with  water 
occafionally :  for  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  the  water  can  only  take 
up  the  acid  of  the  tar,  perhaps 
charged  with  a  very  fmaU  quantity 
of  oiiy  matter  in  the  ftate  of  an  acid 
foap.  ' 

DECOCTUM  CATECHU. 

Gen. 
DecoB'ion  of  Catechu,. 
Take  of 

Catechu,  three  drams ; 

Spring-water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  it  to  one  pound ;  and  add  t« 

the  drained  liquor, 
Syi  up  of  quinces,  three  ounces. 

This  deco6:ion  maybe  confider- 
ed  as  nearly  fimilar  to  the  decocftum 
japonlcum,  and  decoftum  terras  ja- 
ponicae  of  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeia:  and  like  thefe  it 
will  be  found  a  very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes  that  are 
not  critical  or  fymptomatie,  and  in 
a  weak  kx  ftate  of  the  inteftines  A 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oftener ;  thus  managed,  it 
produces  much  better  effefts  than  if 
larger  dofes  are  given  at  once.  But 
for  extradling  the  powers  of  the  ca- 
techu, boiling  is  not  requifite.  By 
fimple  infufion  in  warm  water,  all 
its  aftive  parts  are  readily  and  com- 
plstely  diflblved.  It  may  in  this 
manner  alfo  be  readily  united  with 
cinnamon  or  other  aromatics.  And 
an  infufum  japonicum  is,  we  think, 
a  formula  juftly  intitled  to  a  place  ia 
our  pharmacopceias. 
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MEDICATED    WINES, 


THE  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  were  to  be  continu- 
ed for  a  length  of  time,  might  be 
taken  in  the  moft  familiar  and  agree- 
able form  ;  by  this  means  a  courfe 
of  remedies  was  complied  with, 
notwithftanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  fick  often  mani- 
feft  to  thofe  dire<5lly  furnifhed  from 
the  fhops ;  and  hence  the  inferior 
fort  of  people  had  their  medicated 
ales.  Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  li- 
quors excellently  extradl  the  vir- 
tues of  feveral  fimples,  and  are  not 
ill  fitted  for  keeping,  they  Kave 
been  employed  as  of&cinal  menftrua 
alfo;  and  fubftances  of  the  greateft 
cfHcacy  are  trufted  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflam- 
mable fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch  parts 
of  vegetables  and  animals  as  are 
foluble  in  thofe  liquors ;  though 
moft  of  them  abound  at  the  fame 
time  with  a  mucilaginous  or  vifcous 
fubftance,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effeftual  menftrua  than  purer  mix- 
tures of  water  and  fpirit.  They 
contain  likewifeafubtile  acid,  which 
fomewhat  further  obftrufts  their 
aftion  on  certain  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters  ;  but  enables  them,  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity,  to  dif- 
folve  ibme  bodies  of  the   metallic 


kind,  and  thus  impregnate  them^ 
felveswith  the  corioborating  virtues 
of  fteel,  the  alterative  and  emetic^ 
powers  of  antimony,  and  the  noxi- 
ous qualities  of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  ftrained,  you  may 
add  about  one  twentieth  their  quan- 
tity of  jproof-fpirit,  to  preferve 
them  from  fermentation.  They  may 
be  conveniently  kept  in  the  fame 
kind  of  glafs  bottles  that  wines  ge- 
nerally are  for  common  ufes,  vs^hsch 
fhould  likewife  be  corked  with  the 
fame  care. 

VINUM  ALOES. 

JLond. 
Wine  of  Aloes> 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces  j 
White  canella,  commonly  called 

Winter's  bark,  two  ounces 5 
Spanifli  white- wine,  fix  pints; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 
Powder  the  aloes  and  white  canella 
feparately  ;  when^mixed,  pour  otj 
them  the  wine  and  fpirit ;  after- 
wards digeft  for  fourteen  days, 
now    and  then  fhaking   them  j 
laftly,  ftrain. 
It  will  not  be  amifs  to  mix  white 
fand,   cleanfed  from   impurities,- 
with  the  powder,    in  order  to 

pre- 
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vent  the    moiftened  aloes   from     ance  than  that  produced  by  theother 
getting  into  lumps.  common  cathartics. 


VINUM  ALOETICUM,  vulgo 
TlNCTURx\  SACRA. 

Ed'm. 

Aloettc  wine^  or  Sacred  TlrMure* 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds. 

Ginger,  each  one  dram; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pounds. 
Digeil  for  feven  days,  Hirring  now 

and  then,  and  afterwards  ilrain. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteem  not  only  as  a  cathar- 
tic, but  likewife  as  a  ftimulus  ;  the 
wine  difTolving  all  that  part  of  the 
aloes  in  which  thcfe  qualities  refide, 
a  portion  only  of  the  lefs  active  re- 
linous  matter  being  left.  The  aro- 
matic ingredients  areadded  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  fomewhat  alle- 
viate the  ill-flavour  of  the  aloes:  ca- 
nella  alba,  or  cloves,  are  faid,  among 
numerous  materials  that  have  been 
tried,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
moft  fuccefsfuUy  ;  hence  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  the  former  of  thefe  into 
the  formula  of  the  London  col- 
lege. 

The  ttnSura  facra  appears  from 
long  experience  to  be  a  medicine  of 
excellent  fervice  in  languid,  phleg- 
matic habits,  not  only  for  clean  ting 
the  primos  vise,  but  likewife  for  lli- 
mulating  the  folids,  warming  the 
habit,  promoting  or  exciting  the  u- 
terine  purgations,  and  the  hajmor- 
Toidal  flux.  The  dofe,  as  a  purga- 
tive, is  from  one  to  two  ounces,  or 
more.  It  may  be  introduced  into 
the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  productive  of 
excellent  effefts,  as  an- alterant,  by 
giving  it  in  fmall  dofes,-at  proper 
intervals  :  thus  managed,  it  does  not 
for  a  confiderable  time  operate  re- 
markably by  ftool;  but  at  length 
proves'  purgative,  and  occalions  a 
lax  habit  of  wuch  lunger  continu* 


VINUM  AMARUM. 

Ed'tn. 
Bitter  Wine. 
Take  of 

Root- of  gentian,  half  an  ounce; 
Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce; 
Seville  orange-peel,    dried,  two 

drams ; 
Canella  alba,  one  dram  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces; 
Spaniih  white  wine,  two  pound* 
and  a  half. 
Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after 
twenty  four  hours  add  the  wine; 
then  macerate  for  three  days, and 
ftrain. 

This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Tindura  ad  Jioma" 
chicos,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
The  wine  is  a  menftruum  fully  ca- 
pable of  extrafting  the  aftivepowera 
of  the  different  ingredients  ;  and  it 
fupplies  us  with  a  very  ufeful  and, 
elegant  ftomachic  medicine,  an- 
fweringthepurpofes  intended,  much 
better  than  the  celebrated  elixir  of 
Van  Helmont,  and  other  unchcrai- 
cal  and  uncertain  preparations, 
which  had  formerly  a  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

VINUM  ANTIMONil. 

Land. 
Wine  of  Antimony^ 
Take  of 

Vitrifled    antimony,    powdered j 

one  ounce  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  a  pint  and 
an  half. 
Digeft  for  twelve  days,  frequently 
Ihaking  the  vefiTel,  and  filter  the 
■wine  through  paper. 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE, 
Ed'm. 
Antmomal  Winso 

Take 
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Take  of 

Glafs  of  antimony,    finely  pow- 
dered, one  ounce  ; 
Spanifli  whitc-wine,fjfteen  ounces. 

Macerate  for  three  days,  ilirring 
them  now  and  then,  and  after- 
wards ftraiu  the  licjuor  througii 
paper. 

However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  neceffary,  left  fome 
of  the  finer  parts  of  the  glafs  fhould 
chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  fub- 
llance.     It  is  not  hci-e,  as  In  molt 
other  wines  and  tinctures,  where  the 
matter  left  undiffolved  by  the  men- 
fouum  is  of  little  confequence:  the 
antimonial  glafs,  after  the  adlion  of 
the  wme,  continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating 
frefh  parcels  of  the  liquor  as  ftrong- 
!y  as  the  firft,  and  this,  in  appear- 
ance,  inexhaullibly      After  thirty 
repeated  Infufions,  it  has  been  found 
fcarcefenfiblydiminiihedin  weight. 
The  antimonial  wine  polTelTes  the 
whole  virues  of  that  mineral,  and 
may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  effe6lcd  by 
any  antimonial  preparation  ;   with 
this  advantage,   that  as  the  adive 
part  of  the  antimony  is  here  already 


of  the  medicine  muft  be  thereby  lefs 
certain  in  degree ;  the  vitruni  is 
preferable  to  the  crocus  for  making 
this  preparation.  See  the  different 
preparations  of  Antimony. 

VINUM   ANTIMONII   TAR- 
TARISATi. 

LiOnd. 
Wine  of  tartartfed  Antimony. 
Take  of 

Tartarlfed  antimony,   two  fcru- 

pies ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  oun= 

ces ; 
Spani(h  white  wine.,  eight  oun- 
ces; 
Diffolve  the  tartarifed  antimony  vx 
the  boiling  dillilled  water,  'and 
add  the  wine. 

VINUM  e  TARTARO  ANTI« 

MONIALI. 

Edin. 

Wine  of  antlmomul  Tartar^ 

Take  of 

Antimonial  tartar,  commonly  cal- 
led Emetic  tartar,  twenty  four 
grains  ;  and  diffolve  it  in  a 
pound  of  Spanilh  white-wine. 

Watery  folutlons  of  emetic  tar- 
tar, on  Handing,  precipitate  a  part 
which  is  lefs  compk'tcly  in  a  falint 


diffolved  and  rendered  mifcibie  with     ftate  ;  by  this  means,  and  efpecially 


th(?  animal  fluids,  its  operation  is 
more  certain.  Given  from  ten  to 
jSfty  or  lixty  drops,  it  generally  acts 
as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  ;  in 
larger  dofes,  as  a  diuretic  and  ca- 
thartic ;  while  three  or  four  drams 
prove  for  the  moft  part  violently  e- 
metic.  It  has  been  chiefly  ufed  with 
this  laft  intention,  in  fome  maniacal 
and  apopledllc  cafes ;  and  hence 
it  gained  the  name  of  emetic  wine. 
The  quantity  of  the  reguline  part 
jliuft, however,  vary  accordingtothe 
■proportions  of  the  acid  matter  in 
«ij^ent  wines,  and  the  operation 
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if  the  folutian  be  not  (haken  before 
ufing  it,  the  dofe  of  that  medicine  is 
fomewhat  ambiguous :  in  the  a- 
bove  formula,  the  acid  matter  of 
the  wine  increafes  the  faline  ftate  of 
the  antimony,  and  therefore  its  fo- 
lubility,  whereby  the  operation  of 
the  medicine  is  more  certain,  and  ir^ 
many  cafes  more  powerful,  proni 
the  certainty  of  its  effefts,  this  pre- 
paration might  be  very  convenient 
in  large  hofpitals  or  armies,  where 
great  numbers  of  the  iick,  and  iiica- 
curate  nurfing,  frequently  occafioa 
an  uncertain  or  dangerous  praftice. 
S  U 
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In  the  formula  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  e?xh  ounce  of 
the  wine  contains  two  grains  of  the 
tartarized  antimony  ;  but  in  that  of 
the  London  college,  each  ounce  of 
the  men (Inuim  contains  four  grains ; 
hence,  while  an  ounce  of  the  one 
play  be  emploTcd  for  exciting-  full 
vomiting,  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
other  would  be  too  ftrong  a  dofe. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in 
articles  of  this  aftive  nature,  the 
proportions  employed  by  the  two 
(Colleges  fhould  differ  foconfiderably: 
and  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better,  had  the  London  college  a- 
dopted  the  proportions  em  doyed 
by  that  of  Edinburgh,  as  they  have 
followed  them  iij  adopting  this  for- 
rnula. 

VINUM  FERRL 

Wine  of  Iron. 
Take  of 

Filings  of  iron,  four  ounces  ; 

Spanifh  vyhite  wine,  four  pints. 
Digeft  for  a  month,  often  fliaking 

the  veiTel,  and  then  ftrain. 

,This  formula  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  now  not  only  fim- 
pliiicd,  but  improved,  when  com- 
pared with  their  former  vinum 
chalybeatum  :  for  the  cinnamon  and 
other  articles  which  were  then 
conjoined  with  the  iron,  were  cer- 
tainly rather  prejudicial  than  other- 
wife  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  Rhe- 
nifh  wine,  formerly  employed,  is 
pcthaps  to  be  conhdered  as  a  bet 
ter  menftruum  than  the  Spanifli 
wine  now  direi^led.  It  may  fiill, 
however,  be  juftly  confidered  as  a 
'  good  chalybeate  ;  and  we  think,  the 
Edinburgh  college  have  done  wrong 
in  rejefting  the  formula  from  their 
pharmacopoeia, 

Bv  the  London  college  it  was 
formerlj'  prepared  by  maceration, 
without  heat  J '  no\"i  however,  they 


direcl  digeftion  for  the  i'g-<-'>cz  of  a 
month.  Some  have  objevSled  f)  the 
ufe  of  heat,  that  it  impregnated  the 
wine  more  ftrongly  with  the  metal, 
and  thus  rendeied  it  more  unplea^ 
fant  to  the  tafte :  but  if  this  was 
the  onlv  inconvenie^nce,  the  remcdr 
would  be  eafy,  diluting  it  with  move 
wine.  Heat  has  another  effeft, 
.  much  lefs  deiireable,  and  which  art 
cannot  remedy  ;  making  a  difa- 
greeahle  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
the  wine  itfelf :  hence  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  it  Ihould  be  very  mode- 
rate. 

Steel  wine  is  a  v?ry  ufeful  prepa- 
ration of  this  metal,  and  frequently 
exhibited  in  chlorotic  and  other 
indifpohtions  where  chalybeates  are 
proper.  Boerhaave  recommends  it 
as  one  of  the  nobkft  medicines  he 
was  acquainted  with,  for  promoting^ 
that  power  in  the  body  by  whicit 
blood  is  made,  when  weakened  by  ;& 
bare  debihty  of  the  over  relaxed  fo- 
lic!?, and  an  indolent,  cold,  aqueaus 
indifpofition  pf  the  juices :  for  in 
this  cafe,  fays  he,  no  virtue  of  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  no 
diet,  nor  regimen,  can  effeft  that 
which  Is  effefted  by  iron  :  but  it 
proves  hurtful  whercthe  vital  powers 
are  already  too  llrong,  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  fluids  e)r  the  fo- 
lids.  The  dofe  is  fiom  a  dram  to 
half  an  ounce ;  which  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a- day. 

Some  direfl  folutions  of  iron» 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable  a- 
cids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confifl;- 
cnce  of  aa  extraft,  under  the  title  of 
ExTRACTUM  MARTiG.  Thcfe  pre- 
parations have  no  advantage,  in 
point  of  virtue,  above  the  common 
chalybeates  ;  though  In  fome  forms, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  may 
be  rather  more  commodiouny  exhi- 
bited than  moll  of  the  officinal  cha- 
lybeates of  equal  efficacy.  '  hey 
may  be  made  into  piH,s,  by  thern- 
felvcs,  and  are  tenacious  enough  to 
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reduce  other  fub fiances  into   that 

form. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHA.' 

Jjond 
Wine  of  Ipecacaanha. 
Take  oi" 

The  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruited, 

two  ouncts  ; 
Spnalfh  white  wine,  two  pints. 
Digcll.  for  ten  days,  and  ilrain. 

VINUM,  vulgo  'TINCTURA 
IPECAC  UANl-iiE- 

Jidinb. 
Wine,  or  TmSure  of  Ipecacuanha. 
Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,     in    powder,    one 

ounce ; 
Spanilh  white  wine,  fifteen  oun- 
ces. 
AJter  three  days  maceration,    let 
the  tinfture  be  filtrated  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
vic-able,  in  dyfenterie?  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacuanha  in  fubftance  ;  this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  ita  virtues 
to  the  Spanifli  white  wine,  here  or- 
dered, as  it  does  a  good  (hare  of 
them  even  to  aqueous  liquors.  The 
common  dofe  is  an  ounce,  more  or 
Icfs,  according  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  added  formerly  a 
fcruple  of  cochineal,  which  imparts 
a  fine  red  colour  to  the  liquor  :  this 
article  is  now  omitted,  on  a  com* 
plaint,  that  the  red  colour  of  the 
matters-  evacuated,  fometimes  a- 
larmed  the  patient,  as  if  it  proceed- 
ed from  a  difcharge  of  blood. 

VINUM  MILLEPEDAUM, 

^  Edinb. 

Wine  of  Millepedes, 
Take  of 

Live    millepedes,    bruifed,    one 

ounce  ; 
Rhenifh  wlue^  eight  Qunces. 

I 


Infufe  them  together  for  twelve 
hours,  and  afterwards  prefs  the  li-* 
quor  through  a  ilrainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended 
as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  all  the 
vifcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  the 
jaundice,  and  obftruAions  of  the 
kidneys  or  urinary  paifages,  of  ex- 
cellent fcrvice  in  almoft  ail  chroni- 
cal diftempers,  even  in  fcrophulous 
and  ftrumous  fwellingSi  and  in  de- 
fiiixions  of  rheum  upon  theeyes.  But 
thofe  who  expefted  thefe  extraordi- 
nary virtues  from  it,  have  often  been 
deceived  ;  and  at  prefent  there  are 
few  who  have  any  great  dependence 
on  it :  and  hence  it  is  omitted  y 
the  London  college,  probably  with« 
cut  any  lofs.  It  is  dire£led  to  be 
given  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

VINUM  RHABARBARL 

Lond. 
Wine  of  Rhubarb. 
Take  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and 

an  half; 
Leffer  cardamom-feeds,   bruifed 

and  huflced,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  two  drams ; 
Spanifli  white  wine,  two  pints  j 
Proof  fpirit,  eight  ounces. 
Digefl  for  tea  days,  and  {lrain» 

VINUM  RHEI. 

Edtn. 
Rhubarb-  Wine, 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  t\^o  ounces  j 
Canella  aiba,  one  dram  ; 
Proof  fpirit,  two  ounces  ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  ourt* 
ces. 
Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 

By  affifting  the  folvent  power  of 

the  menflruum,  the  proof-fpirit  in 

the  above  formulas  is  a  very  ufeful 

addition.     Ifhis  is  a  warm,  cor- 
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dial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowelsj  and  fome  kinds  of  loofe- 
nefles,  for  evacuating  the  offending 
raatter,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be  given 
from  half  a  fpoonful  to  three  or 
four  fpoorfuls  or  more,  according 
to  the  circumllancesof  the  diforder, 
and  the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to 
acfwer. 

VINUM  NICOTIANS. 
Tobacco-'wine, 
Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  beft  Vir- 
ginian tobacco,  one  ounce ; 
Spanifh  white  wine,  one  pound. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  then 
ftrain  the  h'quor. 

We  have  already,  under  the  ar- 
ticle NicoTfANA  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  offered  fome  obfervations 
on  its  late  introduftion  into  prac- 
tice by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a  very  ufeful 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  dioplies  and 
Jyfuries,  From  his  treatife  on  that 
i'ubjeft  the  prefent  formula  is  taken ; 
?.nd  we  may  obferve,  that  while  in 
pfaftice  we  have  frequently  experi- 
enced from  the  tobacco  thofe  good 
cfFeAs  for  which  Dr  Fowler  recom- 
mends it,  we  are  inclined  to  give 
the  prefent  formula  the  preference 
to  every  other  which  he  has  propo- 
fed.  It  feems  to  extradt  more  ful 
3y  the  a«Sive  principles  of  the  to- 
bacco than  either  water  or  fpirit 
taken  feparately. 

VINUM  SCILLiriCUM. 

Suec. 
Sqnill-<ivine, 
Take  of 

Dried  fquill,  diced,  one  ounce ; 

Ginger,  one  dram  ; 

Trench  vvhite  wine,  two  pounds. 


Macerate  for  three  days,  and  theis 
ft  rain. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a  meu^ 
ftruum,  the  aftive  properties  of  the. 
fquills  may  be  readily  extracted  5 
and  in  fome  cafes  at  leaft  the  pre* 
fent  formula  mayjuftly  beconfider- 
ed  as  Intitled  to  a  preference  over 
either  the  acetum  or  oxymel  fcillae, 
which  have  a  place  in  our  pharmar 
copceias.  The  ginger  here  added 
to  the  fquills  operates  as  an  ufeful 
conigent  ;  and  on  this  account  the 
prefent  formula  is  preferable  to  the 
vinum  fcilhticum  of  fome  other 
pharmacopceias,  where  the  fquills 
alone  are  ufed :  For  it  is  chiefiy 
ufed  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is  in-* 
tended  that  the  fquills  fliould  exert 
their  effects,  not  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  on  the  kidneys  or  othep 
excretions, 

VINUM  ZEDOARIiE. 
Dan, 
Zedoary  IVitii, 
Take  of 

I'he    root   of    zedoary,    gefftly 

bruifed,  two  pounds ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 
Let  them  be  macerated  for  a  month  j 
then  add 

Spring  water,  eight  pounds. 
Diflil  from  thence  twelve  pounds. 

Though  this  formula  Has  the 
name  of  a  wine,  yet  it  is  in  reality, 
a  diftilled  fpirit,  nothing  from  the 
zedoary  but  a  portion  of  its  efTefl- 
tial  oil  being  united  with  the  ardent 
fpirit :  and  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  adllve  powers  of  this  ar- 
ticle both  as  depending  on  aroma 
and  bitternefs,  might  be  better  ob-* 
tained  by  a  fimple  infufion  in  Spa- 
nifli  white-wine. 
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TINCTURES. 


EcTiFiED  fprrit  of  wine  is  the 
diredl  menftruum  of  the  re- 
fins  and  efTential  oils  of  vegetables, 
and  totally  extrafts  thefe  aftive 
principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  diffblves  likewife  the  fweet  fac- 
charine  matter  of  vegetables  ;  and 
generally  thofe  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies, in  which  their  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
arc  extracted  almoft  equally  by  wa- 
ter and  redified  fpirit ;  but  in  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  tindlures  of 
them  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  a<fiive  parts  in  the  watery  ex- 
tractions are  blended  with  a  large 
|)roportion  of  inert  gummy  matter, 
en  which  their  folubility  in  this 
flaenftruum  in  great  meafufe  de- 
pends, while  reQ:ifiied  fpirit  extrafts 
them  almoft  pure  from  gum,  Henee 
when  the  fpirituous  tindlurea  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part  of 
what  the  fpirit  had  taken  tip  from 
the  fubjeft  generally  feparates  and 
fubiides,  on  ^count  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  which, 
being  blended  with  it  in  the  origi- 
nal vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in 
water.     This,  liawever,  is  not  uni- 


verfal ;  for  the  a£live  parts  of  (oxnc 
vegetables  when  extraded  by  redi-* 
fied  fpirit,  are  not  precipitated  by 
water,  being  almoft  equally  foluble 
in  both  meiiftrua. 

Reftified  fpirit  may  be  tinged  hj 
vegetables  of  all  colours,  except 
blue  :  the  leaves  of  plants  in  gene- 
ral, which  give  out  but  little  of  their 
natural  colour  to  watery  liquors, 
communicate  to  fpirit  the  whole  of 
their  green  tinfture,  which  for  the 
molt  part  proves  elegant,  though 
not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tinftures  ;  and 
hence  they  have  been  fuppofed  to 
promote  the  dilfolving  power  of  the 
menftruum,  though  this  does  not  ap- 
pear from  experience  :  in  the  trials 
that  have  been  made  to  determine 
this  affair,  no  more  was  found  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  deep-coloured  tinc- 
tures than  in  the  paler  ones,  and 
often  not  fo  much  j  if  the  alkali  be 
added  after  the  extra£lion  of  the 
tinfture,  it  will  heighten  the  co- 
lour as  much  as  when  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  at  firft.  Nor  is  the 
addition  of  thefe  falts  in  making 
tinctures,  ufelefs  only,  but  likewife 
prejudicial,  as  they  in  general  injure 
the  ilavonr  of  aroniatics,  and  iup- 
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peradd  a  quality,  fometimes  can- 
traiy  to  the  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine. Volatile  alkaline  falts,  in 
many  cafes,  promote  the  aclion 
©f  the  fpirits.  Acids  generally 
weaken  it ;  unlefs  when  the  acid 
has  been  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a  compound 
of  new  qualities,  called  dukijied fpl^ 
rk. 

TINCTURA  ABSINTH IL 

Edln. 
TinSure  of  V/ormivaod, 
Take  of 

The    flowering   tops    of  worm- 
wood,   properly    dried,    four 
ounces ; 
Reftified    fpirit    of    wine,     tv.'0 
pounds  ; 
Macerate  for  two  days ;   then  prefs 
cut   the  fpirit,  and   pour   it  on 
Two  ounces  of  wormwood. 
Macerate  again  for  four  days  ;  then 
■prefs  the  tinfture  through  a  cloth, 
and  afterwards  llrain  ic  through 
paper. 

The  aromatic  parts  of  worm- 
wood are  more  efpecially  found  in 
the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bitter- 
uefs  in  the  leaves  :  but  as  the  latter 
are  replete  with  a  mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, which  might  impede  the  aCiion 
«f  the  menftruum  on  the  aromatic 
parts  in  this  very  elegant  formula, 
the  flowering  tops  are  infufed  firft, 
and  their  tinfture  made  to  extract 
the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves  and 
ftalks.  This  preparation  may  there- 
^are  be  confidered  as  containing  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  the  tinfture  of  wormwood 
\ve  have  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
vegetable  bitters.  It  is  fometimes 
'afed  as  an  anthejmintic,  and  i^ill 
snore  frequently  in  ftomach  ail- 
ments :  But  to  n\oft  people  it  is  a 
•sexy  difagTceable  medicine. 


TINCTURA  ALOES. 

Lond. 
Tinciure  of  Aloes, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half 

an  ounce  ; 
Extract  of  liquorice,    an  ounce 

and  an  half; 
Diifilled  water, 

Proof-fpirit,  of  each  eight  oun- 
ces. 
Digeft  in  a  fand-bath,  now  and  there 
fhaking  the  velTel,  until  the  ex- 
tract be  diiToved,  and  then  llrairr. 

In  this  fimple  tin6lure,  all  the 
aftive  parts  of  the  aloes,  whether 
of  a  gummy  or  refinous  nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  menftruum.  The 
extra (51  of  liquorice  fetves  bpth  to 
promote  the  fufpenfion  and  to  co- 
ver the  tafte  of  the  aloes ;  and  irr 
thefe  cafes  where  we  wifh  far  the 
operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  either  of  an  aJjuvans  or 
corrigens,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
befl  formulae  under  which  aloes  can' 
be  exhibited  in  a  fluid  ftatc. 

TINCTURA  ALOES  COM-  : 
POSiTA. 

Lond. 
Compound  T^ndure  of  Aloes, 
Take  of 

Tinclure  of  myrrh,  two  pints  j 
Saffron, 

Socotorine  aloes,   of  each  three 
ounces. 
Digcfl  for  eight  days,  and  flrain. 

ELIXIR  ALOES,  vulgo  PRO» 

PRIETATIS. 

Edinb. 

Elixir  of  Aloes,    commonly  called 

Elixir  Eropridatit. 
Take  of 

Myrrh  In  powder,  two  ounces  ;- 
Socotorine  aloes,   an  ounce  and 
a  half  ; 
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Enprlifh  fafTron,  one  ounce  ; 
Rt;cT,ifiea  fpirit  of  wine, 
Proof-fpirit,  of  each  one  pound. 
Digefi.  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  fpace  of  fonr  days  ;  then  add 
the  aloes  in  powder^  and  the  faf- 
frcn  ;  continue  the  digeilion  for 
two  days  longer,  fufFcr  the  feces 
to  fufide,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
ehxir. 

These  two  forratil-;s,  though  the 
mode  of  preparation  be  fomewhat 
varied,  do  not  materially  difier  from 
each  other;  and  both  may  be  con- 
fidei-ed  as  being  the  elixir proprlcta-  - 
tls  of  Paracelfus,  improved  with  re- 
g-:5rd  to  the  manner  of  preparation. 
The  rriyrrh,  faffron,  and  aloes,  have 
been  ufually  direcled  to  be  digefted 
in  the  fpirit  together :  by  this  me- 
thod, the  menftriium  foon  loads  it- 
felf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarcely  to 
take  up  any  of  the  myrrh  ;  whde  a 
tinftare,  extra6led  hrft  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  difToIves  a  large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
line fait,  commonly  ordered  in  thefe 
preparations  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  dilTolution  of  the  myrrh,  we 
have  already  obfervedto  be  ufelefs ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  now  omitted. 
Inftead  of  employing  the  rectified 
i\y'mX.  alone,  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  ufed  an  equal  portion  of 
proof-fpirit,  which  is  not  only  a 
more  complete  menltruum,  but 
alfo  renders  the  medicine  iefs  heat- 

This  medicine  is  highly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervcdly,  as 
a  warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
ifrc'ngthens  the  ilomach  and  other 
vlfcera,  cleanfea  the  firft  paffages 
from,  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
niotcs  the  natural  fecreiions  in  ge- 
neral. Its^  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  much  fefvice  in  cac- 
.hectic  and  i(5teric  cafes,  uterine  ob- 
Itruiiions,  and  other  fimilar  difor- 
dsrs  ;    particularly  in   cold,    pale, 


phlegmatic  habits.  Where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  ahot,  bilious<:on(l;Itut}on, 
and  florid  complexion,  this  warm 
Itimulating  medicine  is  Itfti  proper, 
and  fomctimes  prejudicial.  The 
dole  may  be  from  twenty  drops  to 
a  tea-fpoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the 
purpofes  which  it  is  intended  to  an- 
ivver. 

ELIXIR  ALOES  five  PRO- 
PRIETAiTS  VITRIOLI- 

CUM. 

Vltnol'ic  Elixir  of  Alois ^  or  Prcfprie^ 

tails. 
Take  of 

Myrrh, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  a  half; 

Engliih  faffron,   one  ounce  ; 

Dulcihed   fpirit  of  vitriol,    one 
pound. 
Digeli  the  mynh  with  the  fpirit  for 

four  days,  in  a  clofe  veffel ;  thea 

add  the  fafiron  and  aloes, 
Digeii  again  four  days  ;  and  when 

the  feces  haye  fubiided,  pour  ofF 

the  elixir. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have 
reformed  this  preparation  confidev- 
ably  ;  and  efpecially  by  directing 
the  m.yrrh  to  be  digefted  hrft,  for 
the  fame  reafons  as  were  obferved 
on  the  preceding  article^  Here 
the  dulciiied  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  very 
judicioufly  fubltituted  for  the  fpiric 
o{  lulphur,  ordered  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  to  be  added  to  the  fore- 
going preparation  ;  for  that  ft rong- 
acid  precipitates  from  the  liquor 
great  part  of  what  it  had  before  ta- 
ken up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas,  when  the  acid  is  previoufly 
combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and 
thereby  dulcihed,  as  it  is  called,  it 
does  not  impede  its  diffolving  power 
This  elixir  pofl'elTes  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  preceding,  and,  is,  in 
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virtue  of  the  mcnftruum,  preferred 
to  it  in  hot  conftitutions,  and  weak- 
nefles  of  the  ftomach. 

TINCTURA  AROMATICA. 

Edin. 
Aromatic  'TinSure. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams  ; 

Leffer      cardamom-feeds,       one 

ounce  ; 
Gaxden-angelica      root,      three 

drams  ; 
Long-pepper,  two  drams ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half. 
Macerate  for  feven  days,   and  filter 
the  tinfture. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 
omifiion  of  fome  articles,  either  lii- 
perfiuous  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ;  galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
bay-berries,  and  calamus  aromati- 
cus.  As  now  reformed,  it  is  a  fuf- 
liciently  elegant  warm  aromatic. 

This  very  warm  aromatic  is  too 
hot  to  be  given  without  dilution. 
A  tCTi-fpoonful  or  two  may  be  ta- 
ken in  wiue,  or  any  other  conveni- 
ent vehicle,  in  languors,  weakncfs 
ef  the  ftomach,  flatulencies,  and  o- 
thtrlimilar  complaints;  and  in  thefe 
f^fes  it  io  often  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

TINCTURA  ASii  FCETIDiE. 

Land. 
Thi3ure  of  Afajatida. 
Take  of 

Afafoetida,  four  ounces  ; 
Re£lified   fpirit   of   wine,     two 
pints, 
•pigeit  with  a  gentle  heat  for  fix 
days  ;  and  llraia. 

TINCTURA  FCE  riDA. 

E  iln. 

Fetid  Tmciure, 


Take  of 

Afafcetida,  two  ounces ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound. 
Ivfucerate  for  fix  days  In  a  clofe  niut- 

veiTei,  and  ilrain. 

Of  thefe  two  formula,  the  laft 
is  perhaps  moll  generally  ufcful : 
The  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoni-.c 
is  not  only  a  more  powerful  men- 
ftruum  than  the  reAified  fpirit  of 
wine,  but  alfo  coincides  with  the 
general  virtues  of  the  remedy. 

This  tinfture  poflfeffes  the  virtues 
of  the  afafoetida  itfelf;  and  may  be 
given  from  ten  crops  to  fifty  or  fix- 
ty.  It  was  fir  ft  propofed  to  be  made 
with  proof-fpirit  ;  this  difiblves 
more  of  the  afafcetida  than  a  refti- 
fied  one  j  but  the  tin6lure  proves 
turbid  ;  and  therefore  rectified  fpi- 
rit, which  extracts  a  tranfparentone, 
is  very  juftly  preferred  where  ar- 
dent fpirit  is  to  be  employed  :  and 
with  this  menflruum  we  can  at  leatl 
exhibit  the  afafcetida  in  a  li(juid 
form  to  a  greater  extent. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI  PE- 
RUVIANI. 
Land. 
TinSun  of  Balfam  of  Pera,  , 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces  ; 
Reftified  fpirit   of    wine,     one 
pint. 
Digett  untii  the  balfam  be  diffblved. 

The  whole  of  the  Peruvian  bal- 
fam is  difiblved  by  fpirit  of  wine  : 
this  therefore  may  be  confidered  as 
a  good  method  of  freeing  it  from 
its  impurities  ;  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  thus  reduced  to  a  itate 
under  which  it  may  be  readily  ex- 
hibited :  but  at  prefent  it  is  very 
little  employed,  unlefs  in  compoli- 
tion,  either  under  this  or  any  othe? 
form, 
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TINCTURA  BALSAMI  TO- 
LUTANI. 

Lend. 
Thiolure  of  Ealfam  of  Tolu. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and 

an  half; 
ReAified   fpirit    of  wine,    one 
pint, 
Digefl:  until  thebalfam  be  dilTolved, 
and  Urain. 

TINCTURA       TOLUTANA. 

Ed'in. 
Tindure  of  Balfam  of  Tolu. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and 

an  half; 
Reftified    fpirit    of   wine,    one 
pound. 
Dii^ell  until  the  balfam  be  diffolved; 
and  then  ftrain  the  tinfture. 

Tats  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu 
poffefTes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam 
itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally, 
with  the  feveral  intentions  for  which 
that  valuable  balfam  is  proper,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpoonful  or 
two,  in  any  convenient  vehicle- 
Mixed  with  the  plain  fyrup  of  fu- 
gar,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic 
fyrup. 

TINCTURA  BENZOES  COM- 
POSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound  tlnQure  of  benzo'tne. 
Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces ; 

Storax  ftrained,  two  ounces  ; 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Reftified    fpirit   of   wine,     two 
pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  three 

days,  and  ilrain. 


BALSAMUM     TRAUMATI- 

CUM. 
Ed'in. 
Traumatic  Balfam, 
Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces  ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Rectified    fpirit    of   wine,    tw© 
pounds. 
D'lgeil  them  in  a  fand  heat,  for  the 
fpaceof  ten  days,  and  then  Ilrain 
the  balfam. 

Although  the  London  college 
have  changed  the  name  of  this  com- 
pofition,  yet  they  have  made  very 
little  alteration  on  the  formula 
which,  in  their  laft  edition,  had  the 
name  of  Traumatic  balfam  ;  a  nam€ 
which  it  ftili  retains  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  ;  and  both  may  be 
confidered  as  elegant  contraftions 
of  fome  very  complicated  compofi- 
tions,  which  were  celebrated  under 
different  names  ;  fuch  as  Baume 
de  Commandeur,  Wade's  Balfam, 
Friar's  balfam,  Jefuit's  drops,  Sec. 
Thefe,  in  general,  confifted  of  a 
confufed  farrago  of  difcordant  fub- 
flajices.  They,  hov/ever,  derived 
conliderable  aftivity  from  the  ben- 
zoine and  aloes  ;  and  every  thing 
to  be  expefted  from  them  may 
readily  be  obtained  from  the  prefent 
formulas. 

The  compound  tinfture  of  ben- 
zoine, or  traumatic  balfam,  ftands 
highly"  recommended,  externally, 
for  cleanfing  andhealingwounds  and 
ulcers,  for  difcufing  cold  tumours, 
allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  o- 
ther  old  pains  and  aches  ;  and  like« 
wife  Internally,  for  warming  and, 
ilrengthening  the  ilomach  and  in- 
teftines,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
relieving  colic  complaints.  Out" 
wardly,  it  is  applied  cold  on  the 
part  with  a  feather  _;  Inwardly,  a 
T  ■  few 
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few  drops  are  taken  at  a  time,  in 
wine  or  any  other  convenient  ve- 
hicle. 

There  is,  however,  reafon  to  think 
that  its  virtues  have  been  conlider- 
ably  over-rated  |  and  at  prefent  it 
is  much  lefs  employed  than  former- 
ly, reconrfe  being  chiefly  had  to  it, 
in  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  with  the 
yiew  of  flopping  hasmorrhagies,  and 
of  promoting  healing  by  the  firfl 
intention,  as  it  is  calleda 

l^INCTURA   CANTHARI- 
CIS. 

Lonrl. 
TinEiure  of  the  Sbanljh  Fly. 
Take  of 

Bruifed  cantharides,  two  drams  ; 
Cochineal,  powdered,  half  a  dram ; 
Proof-fpirjt,    one  pint     and   an 
half. 
Digeil  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain, 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  one  dram  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  one  pound. 
Digeil    for   four  days,    and    ftrain 

through  paper. 

These  tinftures  pofTefs  the  whole 
%'irtues  of  the  fly,  and  are  the  only 
preparations  of  it  defigned  for  in- 
ternal ufe  :  tin6lLres  being  by  far 
the  moft  commodious  and  fafe  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  aftivedrug. 
The  two  tinftures  are  fcarcely  diffe- 
rent in  virtue  from  each  other.  The 
cochineal  is  qfed  only  as  a  colouring 
ingredient  ;  the  gum  guaiacuni, 
camphor,  and  eiFential  oil  of  juniper 
berries,  which  vv'ere  formerly  added, 
however  well  adapted  to  the  inten- 
tions of  cure,  could  be  of  little  confe- 
quence  in  a  medicine  limited  to  fa 
fmall  a  dofe.  If  any  additional  fub- 
ftances  fhould  be  thought  requifite 
for  promoting  the  efFeft  of  the  can- 
tliarideSj  whether  as  a  diuretic,  as  3 


detergent  in  ulcerations  of  the  uri- 
nary' pafTages,  or  as  a  Ipecific  rellrin- 
gent  of  feminal  gleets  and  the  fluor 
albus,  they  are  rhore  advantageoufly 
joined  extemporaneouily  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  thcmfelves  at 
proper  intervals.  The  ufual  dofe  of 
thele  tinftures,  is  from  ten  to  tvven^ 
ty  drops ;  which  may  be  taken  in  n 
glafs  of  water,  or  any  other  more 
agreeable  liquor,  twice  a  day  ;  and 
increafed  by  two  or  three  drops  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  effeft. 

The  tiniture  of  canthaiides  has 
of  late  been  highly  celebrated  as  a 
fucceisful  remedy  in  diabetic  cafes  ; 
and  in  fome  inftances  of  this  kiiid, 
its  ufe  has  been  puflied  to  a  very 
confiderable  extent,  without  giving 
rife  to  any  ftrangurious  afFeftions  ; 
But  we  have  not  found  it  produftive 
of  a  change  for  the,  better  in  any  of 
thofe  cafes  of  diabetes  in  which  we 
have  tried  it, 

TINCTURA    CARDAMQMI. 

Land. 
Tindure  of  Cardamom. 
Take  of 

Lefier  cardamom    feeds,    huflced 

and  bruifed,  three  ounces  ; 
Proof- fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digefl  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain, 

Edhih. 
Take  of 

LefTer  cardamom-feeds,  fix  oun- 
ces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  oounds  and  a 
half. 
Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  ftraia 
through  paper. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable  time. 
It  is  a  pleafant,  warm  cordial ;  and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  from  a  dram  to  a  fpooj!- 
ful  or  two. 
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*riNCTURA     CARDAMOMI 
COMPOSirA. 

Lond, 
Compound   Tin3ure   of   Cardamom. 
Take  of 

L-efler  cardamom- feedsj  hufKed> 

Carraway-feeds. 

Cocliineal,  each,  powdered,  two 

drams  ; 
Cinnamoti,     bruifed,      half    an 

ounce  ; 
Railiiis,  ftoned,  four  ounces  j 
Proof- fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeil  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftraiii. 

This  tincture  contains  fo  fmall  a 
proportion  of  cardartioms  as  to  be 
hardly  intitled  to  derive  its  narae 
from  that  article  ;  and  from  the 
iarg^e  proportion  of  raifins  which  it 
contains,  the  influence  of  the  aro- 
matics  muft  be  almofl  entirely  pre- 
vented, while,  at  the  fame  time 
from  thefe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
obtain  any  aftive  impregnation. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILL.^. 

Lond.  , 

TihSure  of  C af car  ilia  k 
Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarilla,  powder- 
ed, four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  llrain. 

Proof-spirit  readilyextratftsthe 
aftive  powers  of  the  cafcarilla  ;  and 
the  tinfture  may  be  employed  to 
anfwer  moil  of  thofe  purpoles  for 
which  the  barR  itfelf  is  recommend- 
ed :  But  in  the  cure  of  iutermlt- 
tents,  It  in  general  requires  to  be 
exhibited  in  fubftance. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREL 
L,ond. 
Tin&ure  of  Cafler. 
Take  of 

Ruflia   caflor,    powdered,     two 
Bunees ; 


Proof-fpiritj  two  pints. 
Digeil  for  ten-days,  and  ilraino 

Edini. 
Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  an  ounce    and   a 

half; 
R.c6lified    fpirit    of  wine,    one 
pound  ; 
Digeft  them  with  a  gentle  heat  for 
fix  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor. 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly  ad-' 
ded  in  this  laft  prefcription,  which 
is  here  judicloully  rejected,  as  being 
at  leall  an  ufelefs,  if  not  prejudicial* 
ingredient.  It  has  been  difputed^ 
■whether a weakor  rediified  fpirit,  and 
•whether  cold  or  warm  dige  (lion,- are 
preferable  for  making  this  tlndlure. 
To  determine  this  point,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  has  been  mention- 
ed. **Some  fine  Siberia  caftor  hav- 
• '  ing  been  Infufed  in  good  French 
"  brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty 
*'  days,  the  tinfture  proved  very 
*'  weak  :  On  the  fame  individual 
**  caftor  (the  magma  or  refiduunl 
*'  of  the  former  tinfture)  the  fame 
'*  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  was 
*•  poured  as  before  of  brandy  ;  and 
*'  after  a  few  hours  warm  digeftlon^ 
*'  a  tinfture  was  extracted  much 
"  ftronger  than  the  other."  But 
this  experiment  is  not  fatisfaflory  : 
the  effefts  of  the  two  menftrua,  and 
of  heat,  having  been  refpeftively 
compared  in  very  different  circum. 
ftances. 

From  other  trials,  It  appears  that 
caftor,  macerated  without  heat,  gives 
out  its  finer  and  moft  grateful  parts 
to  either  fpirit,  but  moft  perfeclly 
to  the  re&ifiedo  That  heat  enables 
both  menftrua  to  extradl  greatefl 
part  of  its  groffer,  and  more  naufe- 
ous  matter  ;  and  that  proof-fpirit 
extrafts  this  lafb  more  readily  thani 
reftified. 
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The  tini^crc  of  caftor  is  recom- 
mended in  moil  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders ; 
In  the  latter  it  fometimcs  does  fer- 
vice,  though  many  have  complained 
of  its  proving  ineffectual.  The  dofe 
is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty, 
or  more. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI 

COMPOSITA. 

Ed'm, 

Compound  TinSure  of  Cajlor, 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 
Afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Vinous  fpirit    of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound, 
Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  flop- 
ped phial,  frequently  fliaking  the 
veflel ;  and  then  ftrain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  compofition  is  a  medicine 
of  real  efScacy,  particularly  in  hy- 
llerical  diforders,  and  the  feveral 
fvmptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent 
menftruum,  both  for  the  caftor  and 
the  afafcetida,  and  greatly  adds  to 
iheir  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU. 
Land. 
TinSlure  of  Catechu. 
Take  of 

Catechu,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed,  two  ounces; 
Froof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  JAPONICA. 

Edin. 
yaponic  Tindure. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof-fplrit,   tvv'o  pounds  and  a 
half. 
After  digeftion  for  eight  days,  Ul 


the  tinfture  be  paffed  through  s 
ftrainer. 

A  tinfture  of  this  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber- 
gris, and  muflc,  to  the  ingredients, 
above  directed,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  fliops.  The  tinfture  here 
received,  is  preferable  for  general 
ufe  :  where  any  other  ingredients 
are  required,  tinftures  of  them  may 
be  occafionally  mixed  with  this  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription.  The 
(fiunamon  is  a  very  ufeful  addition 
to  the  catechu,  not  only  as  it 
warms  the  ftomach,  &c.  but  likewifc 
as  it  improves  the  roughnefs  and  a- 
ftrlngency  of  the  other. 

This  tinfture  is  of  fervlce  in  all 
kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs,  loofe- 
neffes,  uterine  fluors,  and  other  dif- 
orders, where  mild  aftrlngent  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  Two  or  three 
tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every 
now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any- 
other  proper  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOML 

Land, 
T'tndure  of  Cinnamon. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,   bruifed,   one  ounce 

and  an  half. 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edin. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  three  ounces. 
Proof-fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  tlnfture  of  cinnamon  poffef- 
fes  the  reftrlngent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones ;  and  in  this  refpeft  it 
difters  from  the  diftllled  waters  of 
that  ipice. 
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TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI 

COMPOSI  i  A. 
Land. 
Compound  "Tiniture  of  Cinnamon. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drams  ; 
Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  hui(ked, 

three  drams  } 
Long  pepper, 
Ginger  of  each,  in  powder,  two 

drams. 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftraln. 

From  the  different  articles  which 
this  tinfture  contains,  it  muftnecef- 
farily  be  of  a  more  hot  and  fiery  na- 
ture than  the  former,  though  much 
lefa  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
cinnamon. 

TINCTURA  COLOMB.E. 

Lond. 
TinSureof  Colomha. 
Take  of 

Colomba-root,    powdered,    two 

ounces  and  an  half; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its 
a£live  qualities  to  the  menftruum 
here  employed ;  and  accordingly, 
under  this  form,  it  may  be  advan- 
Sageoufly  employed  againft  bilious 
vomitings,  and  thofe  different  fto- 
mach  ailments,  in  which  the  colom- 
ba  has  been  found  ufeful ;  but  where 
there  does  not  occur  fome  objedlion 
to  its  ufe  in  fubflance,  that  form  Is 
in  general  preferable  to  the  tinfture, 
which  is  now  for  the  firfl  time  in- 
troduced into  the  London  phar- 
macopoeia. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  AU- 
RANTII. 

Lond. 
TinBure  of  Orange  Peel. 


Take  of 

The  frefh  exterior  peel  of  Seville 
oranges,  three  ounces  j 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digefl  for  three  days,  and  llrain. 

By  this  menitruum,  both  the  bit- 
ter quality  of  the  orange  fklnsj  and 
likewiie  their  peculiar  eflential  oil, 
is  extratfted :  hence  it  may  be  em- 
ployed for  any  purpofe  in  medicine 
which  thefe  are  capable  of  anfwerijjg. 
It  is,  however,  but  rarely  ufed ; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  has  now 
only  for  the  firfl  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 


TINCTURA    CORTICIS 
RUVIANI. 

Lond. 


PE- 


ure  of  Pei-wvian  Bark. 
bark,  powdered,  four 


in 
Take  of 
Peruvian 

ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain, 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS   PE- 
RUVIANI. 

Edhi. 
T'mdure  of  Peruvian  Bsrk. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  has  been 
for  a  long  time  pretty  much  In 
cfteera,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
(hops,  though  but  lately  received  in* 
to  the  pharmacopoeias.  Some  have 
employed  highly-rediified  fpirit  of 
wane  as  a  menftruum  j  which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
by  digeftion  on  a  large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  of 
affifting  the  aftion  of  the  fpirit  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 

which 
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v/hicli  does  not  however,  appear  to  jundion  with  ftimulatingftomachic^ 

be    of  any   advantage;  and    others  and  deobftruents,  it  more  rarely  fail? 

have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi-  of  the  due  efFed.    Orange-peel  and 

triolic  acid,  which  was  fuppofcd,  by  Virginian  fnake-root  are  among  the 

giving  a  greater  confiftence  to  the  bell  additions  for  this  purpofe ;  to 

ipirit,  to  enable  it  to  fuftain    more  which  it  is  thought  by  fome  necef- 

than  it  would  be  capable  of  doing  fary   to  join   chalybeate  medicines 

by  itfelf ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  alfo. 

acid  improves  the  medicine  by  in-  As  a  corroborant  and  ftomachicj 

creafmg  the  roughnefs  of  the  bark,  it  is  given  in  dofesoftwo  to  three 

This  laft  tinfture,  and  that  made  drams;  but  when  employed  for  the 

with  redified  Ipirit,  have  their  ad-  cure   of  intermittents,  it   muft  be 

vantages  ;  though  for  general  ufe,  taken   to  a  greater    extent.      JFor 

that  above  direded  is  the  moft  con-  this  purpofe,    however,  it  is  rarely 

venient  of  any,  the  proof-fpirit  ex-  employed,  unleis  with  thofe  who  are 

trading  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  averfe  to  the  ufe  of  t^e  bark  in  fub=> 

bark.     It  may  be  given  from  a  tea-  fiance,  or  whofe  ftomachs  will  not 
fpoonful   to   half  an  ounce,   or    an 
ounce,    according  to   the  different 
purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 


TINCTURA  CORTICIS    PE- 
RUVIANI  COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 
Compound  Tincture  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,     two 

ounces  ; 
Exterior  peel  of  Seville  ©ranges, 

dried,  one  ounce  and  an  half; 
Virginian    fnake-root,     bruifed, 

three  drams  ; 
Saffron,  one  dram, 
Cochineal,  powdered,  "tv/o  fcru- 

ples;    ■  ^ 
Proof-fpirit,  twenty  ounces. 


retain  it  under  that  form. 

TINCTURA  CROCL 
Eidin. 
TinHUi'c  of  Soffroh. 
Take  of 

Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce 5 
Proof-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 
Afti^r  digelling  them  for  five  days, 
let  the  tinHure  be  ftrained  thro' 
papei% 

This  tindure  is  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  the  faffron  wine.  A  fpirituo'js 
menftruum  is  here  preferred  to  the 
wine,  as  a  tindure  drawn  with  the 
former  retains  its  elegant  colour 
longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depefite  in 
keeping  any  part  of  what  it  had  ta- 


l)igeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain.  ken  up  from  the  faffron.    1  he  (hop 

have    been  accuftomed  to  employ 

This  has  been  for  a  confiderable  tieacle  water    as   a   menftruum  for 

time  celebrated  under   the  title  of  faffron,  with  a  view  to  the  promo- 

HiixhairCs  ihinure  of  bark.  ting  its  efficacy  with  the   intention 

The  fubftances  here  joined  to  the  of  operating    as    an   alexlpharmac  j 

bark,  in  fome  cafes,  promote  its  ef-  but  the  acid  in  that  compound  wa- 


ficacy  in  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  abfolutely 
receffary.  In  fome  ill  habits,  par- 
ticularly .where  the  vlfcera  and  ab- 
dominal glands  are  obilruded,  the 
bark,  by  itfelf,  proves  unfuccefsfal, 
if  not  iujurioua;  Vr'hile  given  in  con-f 


tcr  foon  deftroys  the  colour  of  the 
tiii^ure. 

TINCTURA  FERRI   MU- 

RIATl 

Lond. 

Tlnilun  of  miniated  Iron. 


Take 
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Take  of 

The  rufl;  of  iron,  half  a  pound  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  three  pounds  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,    three 
pints. 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  on  the 
rufl;  of  iron  in  a  giafs  vcffel  ;  and 
fliake  the  mixture  now  and  then 
during  three  days.  Set  it  by  that 
the  feces  may  fubfide  ;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor:  evaporate  this  to 
one  pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to 
it  the  vinous  fpirit. 

,  TINCTURA  MARTIS. 

Ed'inb. 
Tindure  of  Iron. 
Take  ©f 

The   fcales  of  iron,  purified  and 

powdered,  three  ounces; 
Muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  diffolve  the  powder, 
pigeft  with  a  gentle  heat ;  and  the 
powder  being  diffolved,  add  of 
re£lified  fpirit  of  wine  as  much 
as  will  make  up  of  the  whole  li- 
quor two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Of  thefe  two  formulce>  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college  is,  in  our 
opinion,  in  ftveral  refpctls  intltled 
to  the  preference.  i  he  fcales  are 
3nuch  fitter  for  giving  a  proper  io- 
lutlon  than  the  rull.  The  ftrength 
of  the  muriatic  acid  is  fo  variable, 
that  the  quantity  is  left  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  operator.  If  the  acid 
be  fuperabundant,  the  folutionisof 
a  green  colour  ;  if  it  be  fully  fatu- 
rated  with  the  iron,  it  is  more  orlefs 
qfareddifh  or  yellow  colour;  and 
this  ferves  as  a  pretty  accurate  cri- 
terion. As  the  muriatic  acid  com- 
bines lefs  intimately  with  reftified 
fpirit  than  any  of  the  foITil  acids,  fo 
the  after-procefs  of  dulcification 
fcarcely,  if  at  all.  Impairs  the  folvent 
power  of  the  acid;  fhough,  when 
ithe  dulcification  happens  tobe  more 
than  ufually  complete,  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  ferruginous  matter  is  fom^- 


times  precipitated  on  adding  the 
rcftified  fpirit  to  the  folution.  But 
as  the  rcdified  fpirit  increafes  the 
volatility  of  the  acid,  fo  if  it  wasad- 
ded  at  flril,  we  fliould  lofe  much 
more  of  the  meaftruum  by  the  heat 
employed  during  the  digeftion. 
When  this  tindlure  iswellprepared, 
it  is  of  a  yellovvlfli-red  colour;  if 
the  acid  be  fuperabundant,  itis  more 
or  lefs  of  a  greenlfh  hue  :  and  if  the 
redified  fpirit  has  been  impregnated 
with  the  aflringent  matter  of  oak 
ca&s.  It  aiTumes  an  inky  colour. 

All  the  tinfti^res  of  iron  are  no 
other  than  real  folutlons  of  the  me- 
tal made  in  acids,  and  combined 
with  vinous  fplrlts.  The  tinftures 
here  dire6ted  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  ftrength,  the  acid  being  the 
fame  in  both.  In  our  former  phar- 
macopoeias,there  was  a  tindlurefrom 
the  matter  which  remains  after  the 
fubllmation  of  the  martial  flowers  ; 
which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
good  one,  is  now  expunged  as  fu- 
pertiuous.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a  men- 
ftruum ;  but  though  this  readily 
diffolves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep 
it  fufpended.  The  marine  is  the 
only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for 
thispurpofe. 

Thefe  tinftures  are  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  the  calces  or  crociof  iron, 
as  being  not  only  more  fpeedy,  but 
likevvife  more  certain  in  their  opera- 
tion. The  latter,  in  forne  cafes, 
pals  off  through  the  InLellinal  tube 
with  little  eited:  ;  while  the  tinc- 
tures fcarce  ever  fail.  From  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  either  of  the  tinc- 
tures may  she  taken  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle  j 
though  it  is  feldom  advlfable  to 
extend  the  dofe  of  any  tinftures 
of  iron  fo  far  as  the  lalu  of  thefe  quan- 
tities, efpecially  with  the  tindure 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is  exceeding- 
ly ftrong  of  the  iron. 
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TINCTURA  FULIGINIS. 

Edinb. 
TinHure  of  Soot. 
Take  of 

Shining  wdod-foot,  one  otince; 
AfafoEtida,  half  an  ounce; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Proof-fpirit,  ofeach  halfa  pound. 
Digeft  for  fix  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable  to 
any  objection  here,  as  giving  a  tur- 
bid tintture ;  for  when  foot  is  ad- 
ded, whatever  fpirit  be  employed, 
the  tinftsre  will  not  prove  tranfpa- 
rent.  Fuller,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia 
DomclHca,  has  amedicineunderthe 
title  of  Hyjleric  Unclure^  fimilar  to 
this,  only  with  alittle  myrrh,  which 
is  no  very  material  addition  to  afa- 
fcetida  and  foot.  Thefe  medicines 
are  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  but  likewife  in  other 
nervous  diforders.  They  may  be 
given  from  a  tea-fpoonful  to  a 
table-fpoonful  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  by  fome  been 
thought  ferviceable  in  obftrudllons 
of  the  menfes;  but  its  activity  may 
be  confidered  as  depending  much 
more  on  the  afafcetida  than  on  the 
foot. 

TIXCTUR  A  GALBANI. 
JLond. 
TinSure  of  Galhanum. 
Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 

two  ounces  ; 
Pro  f- fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tinfture  is  now  for  the  firfl 
time  introduced  bythe  London  col- 
lege, and  may  be  ufefully  employed 
foranfwering  feveralpurpofes  in  me- 
dicine. Galbanum  isoneof  the  ftrong 
cfl  of  the  fetid  gums  :  and  althoiioh 
5c:i5  aLTtivc,  ye:  much  lefs  difagreable 


than  afafostida  :  and  under  theform 
of  tintture  it  may  be  fuccefsfully 
employed  in  cafes  of  flatulence  and 
hyfteria,  where  its  effefts  are  imme- 
diately required,  particularly  with 
thofe  who  cannot  bear  afafcetida. 

TINCTURA  GENTIANS 
COMPOSIt'A. 

,  Lond. 

Compound  tincture  of  Gentian, 
Take  of 

Gentian  root,  Hiced  and  brulfed, 

two  ounces ; 
Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  o- 

ranges,  one  ounce  ; 
Lefier  cardamom  feeds,   huik.e(i 

and  bruifed,  half  an  ouiicc  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft:  for  eight  days,  and  llrain. 

TINCTURA  AMARA,  five 
ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 

Edm, 
Bitter  Tinnurei  or flomachic, Elixir. 
lake  of 

Gentian-root,  two  ounces ; 
Seville    orange-peel,  dried,    one 

ounce  ; 
Canella  alba,  half  an  ounce; 
Cochineal,  halfa  dram  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

These  are  very  elegant  fpirituous 
bitters.  As  the  preparations  are 
defigned  for  keeping,  lemon  peel, 
an  excellent  ingredientin  thewatery 
bitter  infufions,  has,  on  account  of 
the  perifliablenefs  of  its  flavour,  no 
place  in  thefe.  T  he  aromatics  are 
here  a  very  commodious  ingi'edient, 
as  in  this  fpirituous  menftruum  they 
are  free  fromthe  inconvenience  with 
which  they  are  attended  in  other 
liquors,  of  rendering  them  untranf- 
parent. 

ELIXIR 
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ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 

JSd'm. 
Elixir  if  Guaiaciini. 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound  ; 
Balfatn  of  Peru,  three  drains  j 
Rectified    fpirit    of    wine,    two 
pounds  and  a  half. 
DIgeft  for  ten  days,  and  llrain. 

This  tinfture  may  be  coniidcred 
as  nearly  agreeing  in  medical  vli'tues 
with  the  two  following.  It  is,  how- 
ever, lefs  in  ufe  ;  but  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  thofe  cafes 
whereanobjeiSlionoccurstothemen- 
ftruura  ufed  in  forming  the  others. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI. 
Land. 
Tin8ure  of  Gum  Guaiacum. 
Take  of 

Gum  guaicum,  four  ounces  ; 
Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia,  a 
pint  and  a  half. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM  VO- 
LATILE. 

Edin. 
Volatile.  Elixir  of  Guaiacum, 
Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  | 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams ; 
X^iftilled  oil  of  faflafras,  half  a 

dram  ; 
Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a 
pound  and  a  half. 
Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a  clofe  vef- 
fel,  and  ftrain. 

In  the  laft  of  thefe  formulas,  the 
vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is  lefs 
acrimonious  than  the  menftruum  di- 
refted  by  the  London  College  ;  and 
the  balfam  of  Peru,  and  diftilled  oil 
of  faffafras,  are  ufeful  additions,  by 
increaling  the  permanence  of  its  o- 
peration  as  a  general  ftimulant,  or 
snore  particularly  as  a  diaphoi'etlc. 


Thefe  are  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tinilures  ;  the  volatile  fpi- 
rit excellently  diflblving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  its 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  ca- 
fes, a  tea,  or  even  table,  fpoonful,  ta- 
ken every  morning  and  evening  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  particularly 
in  milk,  has  proved  of  fingular  fee- 
vice. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI 

NIGRI. 

Lond. 

TinBure  of  black  Hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black   hellebore  root,  in  coarfe 

powder,  four  ounces  ; 
Cochineal,  powdered,  two  fcru- 

ples  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODIL 

Edin, 
TinBure  of  Melampodium,    or  bJach 

Hellebore. 
Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  four  oan« 

ces  ; 
Cochineal,   half  a  dram  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  them  together  for  eight  days, 
and  afterwards  filter  the  tin£lui-e 
through  paper. 

Thi  s  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepara- 
tion of  hellebore,  when  defigned  for 
an  alterative,  the  menftruum  here 
employed  extracting  the  whole  of 
its  virtues.  It  has  been  found, 
from  experience,  pailicularly  fcr- 
viceable  in  uterine  pbftruftions ;  in 
fanguine  conftitutions,  where  cha- 
lybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  faid 
that  it  feldom  fails  of  exciting  the 
menftrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  confequences  of  their  fup-: 
U  preflion. 
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prefiion.  So  great,  according  to 
loiiie,  is  the  power  of  this  medicine, 
that  wherever,  from  an  ill  conform- 
ation of  the  parts,  or  other  caufes, 
the  expefted  difcharge  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  on  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood, 
as  Dr  Mead  has  obferved,  is  fo  for- 
cibly propelled,  as  to  make  its  way 
through  other  pr.fTages.  A  tea- 
fpoonfiil  of  the  tincture  may  be  ta- 
ken twice  in  a  day  in  warm  wa- 
ter or  any  other  convenient  ve- 
hicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a  tindure  of  this  root  with 
wine.  Proof-fpirit  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a  menftruum, 
and  as  being  better  fitted  for  keep- 
ing. 

TINCTURA  JALAPII, 

LiOnd. 
"TinBure  of  'Jalap, 
Take  of 

Powdered  jalap  root,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Pigefl  with  a  gentle  beat  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  JALAPPiE. 

Ed'iv. 
'TinBure  of  Jalap. 
Take  of 

Jalap,  in   coarfe   powder,   three 

ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 
Digefl:    them   for  eight   days,  and 
llrain  the  tinfture. 

Rkctified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordcvtd  for  the  preparation 
pf  this  tinflure  ;  but  reftified  fpirit 
diffolving  little  more  than  the  pure 
rcfinous  parts  of  the  jalap,  rendered 
the  ufe  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
iefs  commodious  than  that  of  the 
tincture  prepared  with  proof-fpirit. 
Moft  of  the  tinctures  m^ade  in  redli- 
fscd  fpirit,  diluted  vyilh  water,  fo  as 


to  be  fit  for  taking,  form  a  turbid 
white  mixture.  Many  of  them  are 
fafely  taken  in  this  form,  without 
any  further  addition  :  but  the  ca- 
thartic ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 
on  without  an  admiv.ture  of  fyrup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  united 
with  the  liquor ;  for  if  it  feparates 
in  its  pure  undivided  ftate,  it  nevet 
fails  to  produce  violent  gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
tures of  jalap,  a  folution  in  fpirit  of 
■wine  of  a  known  quantity  of  the 
refin  extrafted  from  the  root  ;  and 
obferve,  that  this  folution  is  more 
certain  in  ftrength  than  any  tinfture 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  root 
direAly.  For,  as  the  purgative  viv" 
tue  of  jalap  refides  in  its  refm,  and 
as  all  jalap  appears  from  experiment 
not  to  be  equally  refincus,  fome 
forts  yielding  five,  and  others  not 
thtee,  ounces  of  refm  from  fixteen  ; 
it  follows,  that  although  the  root  be 
always  taken  in  the  fame  proportion 
to  the  menftruum,  and  the  menftru- 
um always  cxaflly  of  the  fame 
Itrength,  it  may,  nevertheltfs,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  goodnefj 
of  the  jalap,  be  impregnated  with 
different  quantities  of  refin,and  con- 
fequently  prove  different  in  degree 
of  efficacy.  Tho'  this  objeftion  a- 
gainft  the  tinfture  does  not  reach  io 
izr  as  fome  feem  to  fnppofe,  it  cer-  ™ 
tainly  behoves  the  apothecary  to  be  m 
careful  in  the  choice  of  the  root- 
The  inferior  forts  may  be  employed 
for  making  rcfina  jalappSy  which 
they  yield  in  as  great  pci-fe<51;ion,tho* 
not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the  beft, 
Neumann  thinks  even  the  worm- 
eaten  jalap  as  good  for  that  purpofe 
as  any  other. 

TINCTURA  e  KINO, 

Edhth. 
ThiUure  of  Cum  Kino. 
Take  of 

Cum  kino,  two  ounces ; 

Froot^ 
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Proof-fpirit,    a   pound   and    an 
half. 
Digeil  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

The  fubllance  called  gum  kino 
Teems  to  be  really  a  gum-refin ;  on 
which  account  proof-fpirit  is  the 
moll  proper  mentlruum.  This  pre- 
paration muft  therefore  poffefs  the 
virtues  of  the  fubilance  ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  beft  forms  under 
which  it  caw  be  exhibited  in  oblli- 
nate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cafes  of  lien- 
teria  ;  but  in  hemorrhagies,  it  is  in 
general  proper  to  exhibit  it  either  in 
fubftance  or  diffufed  j  yet  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  want  of 
this  tinfture  is  an  oraiflion  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

TINCTURA    LAVENDULiE 

COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound  TinSure  of  Lavsndzt: 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; 

r«femary,  one  pint ; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed, 
Nutmegs,  bruifed,  of  each  half 

an  ounce ; 
Red  faunders,  one  ounce. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  Urain. 

SPIRITUS  LAVEND UL^ 
COMPOS  IT  US. 
Edlnb. 
Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender, 
Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 

pounds ; 
Simple   fpirit  of  rofemary,   one 

pound  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  ounce ; 
Cloves,  two  drams  ; 
Nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Red  faunders,  three  drams. 
Macerate  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 

These  two  compofitions,  altho* 
varying  a  little  from   each  other. 


both  with  refpedl  to  their  ingredi*. 
erits  and  names,  may  yet  be  con~ 
fidered  as  precifely  the  fame.  Al- 
though the  London  college,  in  the 
prefeiit  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, have  made  many  ufeful  altera* 
tions  with  refpedl  to  names,  yet  the 
propriety  of  the  change  here  adopt- 
ed may  perhaps  be  doubted  :  Fox" 
it  cannot  with  julHce  be  ftyled  a 
tinfture  of  lavender,  when  the  diftil- 
led  fpirit  of  that  plant  is  employed 
only  as  a  raenftruum.  If,  therefore, 
it  feemed  neceffary  to  refer  it  to  the 
head  of  tinctures,  it  ought  to  have 
been  denominated  from  the  cinna- 
mon or  nutmegs  ;  but  lince  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  article  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  fpirit  of  lavender,  the 
old  name  is  in  our  opinion  juftly 
preferable  to  the  new  one. 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farthei? 
ufe  in  thefe.  compofitions  than  as  a 
colouring  ingredient.  If  a  yellow*' 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faunders 
would  be  an  excellent  article,  as  It 
not  only  communicates  a  fine  co- 
lour, but  likewife  a  confideraole 
fluare  of  medicinal  virtue.  A  fpirit 
diftilled  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  fage,  in  due  proportion,  and 
digefted  in  the  cold  for  a  little  time 
with  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
yellow  faunders,  proves  a  very  ele- 
gant and  grateful  one.  Where  ef- 
fential  oils  are  employed,  particular 
care  muil  be  had  in  ths  choice  of 
them  ;  for  on  their  goodnefa  that  of 
the  medicine  depends.  The  dlge- 
Ition  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices, 
&c.  Ihould  be  performed  without 
heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  of  the 
medicine  will  be  injured. 

Thefe  fpirits  are  gfateful  revi=* 
ving  cordials  :  though  confiderably 
more  fimple,  they  are  not  lefs  elegant 
or  valuable,  than  many  other  more 
elaborate  preparations.  This  medi- 
cine has  long  been  held  in  great  e- 
fteem,   under  the  name  of  Palsy 
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KiROPS,  in  all  kinds  of  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  decays 
of  age.  It  may  be  conveniently  ta- 
ken on  fugar,  from  ten  to  eighty 
or  a  hundred  drops. 

TINCTURA  MOSCHL 
Edin. 
TmBure  of  Mvjk. 
Take  of 

Muflc,  two  drams  t, 
Reftiiied   fpirit   of  wine,     o;ie 
pound. 
Digeil  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

JvECTiFiED  fpirit  is  the  mo  ft  com- 
plete menftruum  for  muik  ;  but  in 
this  form  it  is  often  impofiible  to 
give  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  muik 
^3  is  neceffary  for  our  purpofe  ; 
and  hence  this  article  is  more  fre- 
<quently  employed  under  the  form  of 
julep  or  bolus. 

TINCTURA   MYRRHiE. 
Lond. 
Tindure  of  Myrrh. 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  brulfed,  three  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  a  pint  and  an  half; 
Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pint. 
X)igeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  itrain. 

TINCTURA  M^^RRHjE. 

Edln. 
TinSure  of  Myrrh. 
Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half 
After  digeftion  for  ten  days,  ftrain 
off  the  tinfture. 

'I'ke  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
5io  good  tir.dure  caji  be  drawn  fr-^m 


myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  with- 
out the  aflidance  of  fixed  alkaline 
falts.  But  it  appears  from  proper 
experiments,  that  thefe  falts  only 
heighten  the  colour  of  the  tinfture, 
without  enabling  the  maiftruum  to 
diiTolve  any  more  than  it  would  by 
itfelf.  Re£tified  fpirit  extrads,with- 
out  any  addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh  in  which  its  pecuhar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide,  viz.  the  relin  :  and 
proof-fpirit  diffblvesalmoft  the  whole 
of  the  drug,  except  its  impurities : 
heiice  the  combination  of  thefe  two 
direfted  by  the  London  college,  is- 
perhaps  preferable  to  either  by  it- 
felf. 

Tinfture  of  myrrh  ia  recommend- 
ed internally  for  warming  the  habit^ 
attenuating  vifcid  juices,  ftrengthen- 
iug  the  folids,  opening  obftruftions, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  uterine  vef" 
fels,  and  refifting  putrefaction. 
Boerhaave  greatly  efteems  it  In  ail 
"languid  cafes  proceeding  from  fim- 
ple  inactivity  ;  in  thofe  female  dif- 
orders  which  are  occafioned  by  an 
aqueous,  mucous,  fluggiih  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  humours,  and  a  relaxa= 
tion  of  the  velfels ;  in  the  fluor  albus^ 
and  all  difeafes  arifi^ng  from  a  like 
caufe.  The  dofe  is  from  fifteeu 
drops  to  forty  or  more.  The  medi- 
cine may  doubtlefs  be  given  in  thefi? 
cafes  to  advantage  ;  though  with  us, 
it  is  more  commonly  ufed  externally, 
for,  cleanfmg  foul  ulcers,  and  pro- 
moting the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

TINCTURA  OPIl. 

Liond. 
"Ttnclure  of  Opium. 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 

ten  drams  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 
Dig-efl  fur  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 
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TINCTURA  THEBAICA, 

vulgo  LAUDANUM  LIQUI- 

DUM. 

Edin. 

'TinSure  of  Opium,  commonly  called 

Liquid  Laudanum. 
Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces; 
Spirituous  cinnamon-water,  one 
pound  and  a  half. 
Digeft  four  days,  and  ftrain-off  the 
tindure. 

These  are  very  elegant  liquid  o- 
piates,  the  menftruum  in  the  laft 
iiiifolves  nearly  the  whole  fubftance 
of  the  opium,  and  effedtually  co- 
vers its  ill  flavotir.  It  w^ere  to  be 
vvifhed  that  the  fhops  were  furnifhed 
with  a  liquid  opiate,in  which  thepro- 
portion  of  menftruum  was  ilill  much 
larger,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  dofe 
feeing  determined  by  weight  or  mea- 
fure  ;  the  method  by  drops  feeming 
too  precarious  for  a  medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a  kind.  The  following  pre- 
paration is  contrived  with  this  view. 

T^ke  of 

Thebaic  extra6t,  half  a  dram  ; 
Highly  reftllied  fpirit  of  wine, 

called  alkohel,  ten  ounces  ; 
Simple  cinnamon-water,  twenty 
ounces. 
Digeft  them  together  until  the  opi- 
um be  diffolved,  and  then  filter 
the  folution  through  paper.  . 

This  preparation  is apprehcRded 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconvenien  - 
ces  attending  the  common  opiate 
tinftures.  The  menftruum  diffolves 
the  whole  of  the  opium  except  the 
impurities,  and  confequently  the 
tinfture  is  not  liable  to  any  uHcer- 
tainty  in  point  of  ftrength.  The 
dofe  may  be  afcertained  to  the 
greateft  exaftnefs ;  one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  one  ounce  by 
meafure,  which  is  equal,  nearly  to 
feven  drams  by  v»'eight.     Neither 


the  tinctures  in  wine  nor  proof- 
fpirit  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keep* 
ing  as  could  be  wifhed :  in  lon^ 
ftanding,  a  part  of  the  opium  is  gra- 
dually thrown  off  from  both,  and 
confequently  the  tinftures  become 
gradually  weaker  :  the  part  which 
thus  feparatcs,  amounts  fometimes, 
it  is  faid,  to  near  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  opium  at  firft  diffolved  ; 
it  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  vinous 
tincrture,  and  in  the  fpirituous  finks 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  preparation 
here  recommended,  it  has  not  been 
obferved  that  any  feparatioa  haD« 
pens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon-water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in  the 
mixture :  and  where  aromatic  ad- 
ditions are  wanted,  either  with  a 
medicinal  intention,  or  for  covering 
the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium,  any  pro- 
per tinfture  or  diftilied  water  may  be 
extemporaneouily  joined.  Saifron, 
an  addition  once  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  College,  has  beenconfi- 
dered  as  a  corrector  of  opium  ;  but 
the  qualities  it  v/as  fuppofed  to  cor- 
reft  are  merely  imaginary  ;  nor^ 
indeed  can  that  article  be  of  much 
importance  with  any  intention  in  the 
fmall  quantity  that  enters  a  dofe  of 
the  tintSlure  ;  a  grain  of  opium  be- 
ing accompanied  with  only  half  3 
grain  of  faffron. 

A  preparation  in  forae  refpe6ls 
fimilar  to  that  liei-e  recommended,, 
was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh 
pharraacopceia  publiflied  in  1774, 
under  the  title  of  TinBura  meconii. 
Each  ounce  of  this  tinftuve  con- 
tained four  grains  of  opium  ;  and  it 
was  propofed,  that  the  dofea-of  it 
fhould  be  meafured,  not  by  drops, 
but  by  weight  :  But  as  modern 
phyficians  are  much  more  bold  in 
giving  opium  than  their  predecef- 
fors,  fuch  a  fcrupulous  accuracy  in 
the  dofe  is  not  thought  at  all  necef- 
fary  :  And  it  is  not  probable  ftiat 
any  dangerouscoufequencc  will  ever 
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arife,  merely  from  a  difFerence  in  the 
fize  of  drops.  This,  however,  might 
be  the  cafe,  where  the  tinftura  the- 
baica  is  by  accident  taken  for  the 
tinftura  meconii.  To  fiich  miftakes, 
however,  it  was  feared  that  the  a- 
nalogy  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  the 
caution  neceffary  with  refpeci  to 
both,  might  lead ;  and  it  was  on 
OQ  many  accounts  fafer  to  have 
but  one  liquid  laudanum  only.  It 
is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  liquid  laudanum  of  the 
Jjondon  and  Edinburgh  colleges, 
which  by  the  former  is  now  ityied 
TuiBura  opti,  by  the  latter  Tindiira 
thehaica,  Ihould  differ  fo  much  from 
each  other  in  point  of  Hrength. 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHO- 
RATA. 

Lond. 
Cambhoraled  T"inSure  of  Opium. 
Take  of 

Bard  purified  opium. 

Flowers  of  benzoine,  of  each  one 

dram ; 
Camphor,  two  fcruples  ; 
Effential    oil    of    anifeed,     one 

dram ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
DIgeit  for  three  days. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 

Edin. 
Paregoric  Elixir, 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englifh    faffron,    of  each    three 

drams ; 
Opium,  two  drams  ; 
Effeatial  oil  of  anifceds,   half  a 

dram  ; 
Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
fifteen  ounces. 
Digefl  for  four  days  in  a  clofe  velTeU 
and  ftrain. 

Thbse  two,  though  dilTering  not 
merely  in  name,  may  yet  be  con- 


fidered  as  agreeing  very  nearly  iu 
their  nature. 

The  moil  material  diiTerences  io 
the  laH  formula  from  the  firft  are 
the  fubftitutiun  of  the  vinous  fpirit 
offal  ammoniac  for  the  proof-fpirit, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  opium  j 
the  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is 
not  only  perhaps,  a  more  powerful 
menilruum,  but  in  mod  Inilances 
coincides  with  the  virtues  of  the 
preparation  ;  but  as  the  opium  Is 
the  ingredient  on  which  we  place 
the  principal  dependance,  fo  Its  pro- 
portion Is  increafed,  in  order  that 
we  may  give  it  in  fuch  a  dofe  as 
that  the  acrimony  of  the  menilru- 
um fhall  not  prove  hurtful  to  the 
flomach. 

The  London  form.ula  is  taken 
from  Lc  Mort,  with  the  omiflion  of 
three  unnecelTary  ingredients,  ho- 
ney, liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait. 
It  was  originally  called  Elix- 
ir. ASTHMATicuM,  whlch  name 
It  does  not  ill  deferve.  It  contri- 
butes to  allay  the  tickling  which 
provokes  frequent  coughing  ;  and 
at  the  fame  time  Is  fuppofed  to  open 
the  breaft,  and  give  greater  liberty 
of  breathing :  the  opium  procures 
(as  it  does  by  itfelf)  a  temporary 
relief  from  the  fymptoms  ;  while  the 
other  Ingredients  tend  to  remove 
the  caufe,  and  prevent  their  return. 
It  is  given  to  children  againft  the 
chincough,  Sec.  from  five  drops  to 
twenty  :  to  adults,  from  twenty  to 
an  hundred.  In  the  London  for- 
mula^ half  an  ounce  by  meafure  con- 
tains about  a  grain  of  opium  ;  but 
in  the  Edinburgh  formula,  the  pro- 
portion of  opium  is  largci'. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARL 

LonJ. 
7'inSure  of  Rhubarb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  fliced.  two  ounces ; 
Leffer 
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Lefler  cardamom  feeus,   huflced 

and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  two  slrams  ; 
Proof-fplrit,  two  pints. 
Digefl.  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHEL 

Edin. 
TinSure  of  Rhubarb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  three  ounces  ; 
I^effer  cardamom  feeds,   half  an 

ounce  : 
Proof- fpirit    two  pounds  and   a 
half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  flraln. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound  Tin8ure  of  Rhubarb. 
Take  of. 

Rhubarb  fliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Ginger  powdered  ; 

Saffron,  each  two  drair.s  ; 

Jjiquorice-root,  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

DifllUed  water,  one  pint ; 

Proof-fpirit,  twelve  ounces. 
Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftraiij. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMARA. 

Edin. 
Bitter  Tincture  of  Rhubarb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 
Gentian-root,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Virginian  fnake-root,  one  dram ; 
Proof-fpirit, twopounds  and  ahalf. 
Digeft   for    feven  days,  and    then 
ftrain  the  tinfture. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 

Edin. 
Sweet  TinSure  of  Rhubarb. 
Xt  is  made  by  adding  to  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  the  {trained  tincture 
of  rhubarb,  four  ounces  of  fugar- 
issady. 


The  lall  of  thcfe  preparations  is 
improved  from  the  foimer  editions. 
Two  ounces  of  liquorice  and  one  of 
raifins  are  fupplied  by  an  incrcafe  of 
the  fugar-candy. 

All  the  fore2;oInjr  linftures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigncd  as  ftomachics 
and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purga- 
tives :  fpirituous  liquors  excellently 
extraft  thofe  parts  of  the  rhubarb 
in  which  the  two  firft  qualities  re- 
fide,  and  the  additional  ingredi'nts 
coniiderably  promote  their  efHcacy. 
In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  lodi- 
gefticn,  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  diar- 
rhoeas, colic  and  other  fiinilar 
complaints,  thefe  medicines  are  fre- 
quently of  great  fervice  :  the  fecond 
is  alfo  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  ad- 
dition to  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  particu- 
larly in  cac'ie^^ic  habits,  where  the 
vifcera  are  obftrufted  ;  with  thefe 
intentions,  a  fpoonful  or  two  may 
be  taken  for  a  dofe,  and  occafionally 
repeated. 

ELIXIR  ex  ALOE  et  RHEO, 
vulgo  SAL  RUM. 
Edin. 
Elixir  of  Aloes  and  Rhubarb^  com- 
monly called  Sa^r^d  Elixir. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix 

drams ; 
Leffer  cardamom-feeds,   half  aa 

ounce  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  aad  a 
half. 
Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  then  ftraio 
the  elixir. 

This  prepatatlon  is  very  much 
employed  as  a  warming  cordial 
purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes 
of  aloetics  ;  with  which,  however, 
it  combines  the  medical  properties 
«f  rhubarb? 
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TINCTURA  SABINE  COM- 
POSITA. 

Lrond. 
Compotmd  lindure  of  Savin. 
Take  of 

Estra'fi  of  favln,  one  ounce, 
Tiudlure  of  caftor,  one  pint ; 

myrrh,  half  a  pint. 
Dlgeil  till  the  extrafl  of  favlii  be 
diifolved,  and  then  fti-ain. 

This  preparation  had  a  place  m 
the  lail  edition  of  our  pharmaco- 
pceia,  under  the  title  of  Elixir  myr- 
rhe  compojltum. 

This  preparation  is  improved  from 
«>ne  defcribedin  fome  formier  difpen- 
feries  under  the  name  of  Elixir. 
tttsrinUm.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
great  importance  in  uterine  obftruc- 
tions, andin  hypochondriacal  cafes; 
though,  poffibly,  means  might  be 
contrived  offuperadding  more  efpec- 
taally  the  virtues  of  favin  to  a  tine- 
tare  of  myrrh  and  caftor.  It  may 
be  given  from  five  drops  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  or  more,  in  penny-royal 
water,  or  any  other  fuitable  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SCILLiE. 

Liond. 
TlttBure  of  Squill. 
Taie  of 

Squills,  frefh  dried,  four  ounces: 
Proof-fpirit,   two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off 
the  liquor. 

For  extrafting  the  virtues  of 
fquills,  the  menftruum  which  has 
hitherto  been  almoft.  folely  employ- 
ed is  vinegar.  There  are,  however, 
cafes  in  which  ardent  fpirit  may  be 
more  proper ;  and  by  the  menftruum 
here  directed  its  virtues  are  fully  ex- 
trafted.  Hence  it  Is  with  propriety 
that  the  London  college  have  intro- 
duced this  form,  as  well  as  the  vine- 
gar and  oxymel.  But,  in  general, 
the  purpoies  to  be  anfwered  by 
foaiiiB  may  be  better  obtained  by 


employing  it  in  fubftance  than  in 
any  other  form, 

TINCTI^RA  SATURNINA, 
vulgo  ANTIPHTHISICA. 
Edinb. 
Antlphthijicad  thiSure^ 
Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and   a 

half; 
Vitriol  of  iron,  one  ounce  ; 
Reftitied    fpirit    of   wine,    one 
pound. 
Let  a  tinfture  be  extra^ied  without 
heat. 

Thk  reducing  of  the  falts  fepa- 
rately  into  powder,  and  performing 
the  digeftion  ivitbouf  heat,  are  very 
neceffary  circumftances  :  for  if  the 
ingredients  be  attempted  to  be  pul- 
verized together,  they  will  grow  foft 
and  almoft  liquid;  and  If  heat  be 
ufed,  icarce  any  tinviture  will  be 
obtained. 

This  tinfture  is  fometimes  given 
in  dofes  of  twenty  or  thIrtydrops,for 
retraining  Immoderate  fecretions, 
particularly  the  colliquative  fweats 
attending  heftic  fevers  and  phthlfi- 
cal  diforders  ;  whence  the  name  ati' 
tiphthifual  tinfture.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly, a  medicine  of  great  efficacy  in 
thefe  cafes,  but  too  dangerous  to 
be  rafhly  ventured  on.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  of  thefugar  of  lead  ;  but  experi- 
ments made  for  that  purpofe  have 
{hewn  the  contrary. 

We  mull,  however,  confider  the 
above  preparation  as  unfcienti- 
fic.  Both  the  acetous  and  vitrio- 
lic acid  have  a  greater  attraftion 
for  iron  than  for  lead  :  and  though 
the  vitriolic  be  capable  of  difchar- 
ging  the  acetous  acid,  yet  it 
makes  not  only  in  its  entire  Itate 
a  lefs  perfe6l  union  with  lead 
than  the  acetous  acid,  but  it  is 
now  alfo  combined  with  iron,  for 
which  it  has  a  greater  attraftion, 
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and  can  therefore  only  aft  on  tlie 
fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as  it 
is  faperabimdant  in  the  fait  of  cop- 
peras; but  in  proportion  as  the  vi- 
triolic difcngages  tb^  acetous  acid 
fiomthe  lead,  the  lall,  in  its  turn, 
will  attach  iifelf  to  the  iron.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain 
the  precife  nature  of  this  prepara- 
tion; it  feems  ahvays,  however,  to 
contain  a  quantity  of  lead  in  a  fa- 
line  llatc,  fufficient  to  expunge  it 
from  prudent  pra6lice:  or,  at  leaft, 
if  in  thete  cafes  in  which  it  has  hi- 
therto been  employed,  lead  be 
thought  necefTary,  the  fal  plumbi 
may  with  more  fafety  and  advantage 
be  given  in  its  folid  flate,  particu' 
larly  when  combined  with  opium: 
And  it  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  the  prefent  formula  has  now  no 
jplace  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 

TINCTURA  SENN^E. 
Land. 
Tindure  of  Senna. 
Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound ; 

Caraway-  feed 8,bruifed, one  ounce 

and  an  half; 
Leflcr   cardamom-feeds,    huflced 

and  bruifcd,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Raifins,  ftoned^  iixteen  ounces  ; 
Proof  ipir it,   one  gallon. 
iDigell  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  SENN^  COM- 
POSITA,  vulgo  ELIXIR  SA- 
LUTIS. 

Edlnb. 

Compound  tluBiire  of  Senna,  com- 
monly called  EUxlr  cf  health. 

Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  J 
Jalap  root,  one  ounce ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  for  fevcn  days,  and  to  the 
ilrained  liquor  add  four  ounces  of 
fugar-eandy. 
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Both  thefe  tinctures  are  ufefnl 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  tothofe  who  have  accuftomed 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors;  they  oftentimes  relieve  fla- 
tulent complaints  and  colics,  where 
the  common  cordials  have  little  ef- 
fect :  the  dofe  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces.  Several  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
under  the  name  ofDr^ffy's  elixir: 
the  two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  mofl  of  theni.  The  lait 
in  particular  is  a  very  ufefuladdition 
to  the  caftor  oil,  in  order  to  takeoff 
its  mawkifhtafte  :  and  as  coinciding 
with  the  virtues  of  the  oil,  it  is 
therefore  much  preferable  to  bran- 
dy, ftirub,  and  fuch  like  liquors^ 
which  ptherwife  are  often  found  ne- 
cefTary  to  make  the  oil  fit  on  tl;e 
liomach. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTA» 
KIM. 

Land. 
TinSure  of  Sncdj-root. 
Take  of 

Virginian  fnake  root,  three  oun- 
ces ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edlnbi 
Take  of 

Virginian    fnake-root,  t\vo  oun= 

ces; 
Cochineal,  one  dram  ; 
Proof-fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeft  in  a  gentleheatfor  fourdays, 
and  then  ftrain  the  tindure. 

The  tincSure  offqake-root  was  Irt 
a  former  pharmacopcsia  dn-efted  to 
to  be  prepared  with  the  tinCtura  falis 
tartari,  which  being  nowexpunged,  it 
was  propofed  t*  the  college  toemploy 
rectified  fpirlt ;  but  as  the  heat  of  this 
fpiiit  prevents  the  medicine  from 
being  taken  in  fo  large  a  dofe  as  it 
X  might 
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n.igiit  otlierwife  be,  a  -weaker  fpirit 
was  chofen.  The  tindure  made 
sn  thi's  menffruum,  \Thich  ex- 
tra<fls  the  v.hcvle  vittues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a 
ipuonful  or  more  every  five  or  fix 
hours ;  and  to  this  extent  it  of- 
Jen  operates  as  an  ufeful  diapho- 
retic. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANiE. 
*  1,01}  d. 

"TinEiitre  of  Valer'tan, 
.Take  of 

Theroot  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfc 

powder,  four  ounces ; 
Frooffpirit,  two  pints. 
'  Digeft  with  a  gentle  heat  for  elglit 
Jays,  and  ilraln. 

.T.Hfi  valerian  root  otight  to  be 
reduced  to  a  pretty  fine  powder,  o^ 
iherwife  the  fpitit  will  not  fufiicient- 
ly  extraft  its  virtue**  The  tinfture 
proves  of  ?.  deep  colour,  and  conii- 
dcrably  flrong  of  the  valerian  ;  tho' 
it  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  eurc  of  epdeptic  difor- 
ders  as  the  root  >n  li.biiance,  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  nF  powder,  or  bo- 
lus. Tlie  dofc  of  the  tintture  is, 
from  half  a  fpounful  to  a  fpoonful  or 
liiore,  two  or  three  tirnesa  day. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANA 

V0LAT1LI3. 

Land. 

Volatile  TinBure  of  Valerian. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  four 

ounces  ; 
Conipound    fpirit    of    ammonia, 
two  pints. 
Digeft  ft)r  eight  days,  and  drain. 

Edln. 
Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces  ; 
Vinous  fpirit  of  ial    ammoniac, 
one  pound. 
Macerate   for   fix  days  in  a  clofe 
velTel,  aad  i\rain» 


Both  the  compound  and  vinous 
fpint  of  fal  aminoniac  are  here  ex-' 
cellent  menltrua,  and  at  the  fame 
time  coi.fiderably  promote  the  vir- 
tues of  the  valerian,  w-hich  in  fome 
cafes  wants  an  afliftanee  of  this 
kind.  The  dole  aiay  be  a  tea- 
fpoonful  or  two. 

TINCTURA   VERATRI,    five 
HELLEBORI  ALBI. 

Edmh. 
TinSiure    of  Veratruniy   or   nvhlte 
Hellebore. 
Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight  oun* 

ces ; 
Proof- fpirit,   two  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Digeil  them  together  for  ten  days, 
and  filter  the    tintlure  through 
paper. 

Thts  tin|£lure  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apopleftic  jand  mani- 
acal diforders.  It  may  likewife  be 
fo  managed,  as  ta  prove  a  powerful 
alterative  and  deobftruent,  in  cafts 
where  milder  remedies  have  little 
effect.  But  a  great  deal  of  caution 
is  requifite  in  its  ufe  :  the  dofe,  at 
fiift,  ought  to  be  only  a  few  drope; 
if  confiderable,  it  proves  violently 
emetic  or  cathartic. 

ELIXIR    VIl'RIOLl    ACI- 

DUxM. 

Ed'trtb. 
Acid  Elixir  of  Vitriol. 
Take  of 

Rectified    fpirit    of    wine,    tvv^® 
poUn<ls ; 
Drop  into  it  by  little  and  little  fix 
ounces  of  vitriolic  acid  ;  digeit 
the  mixture  with  a   very  gentle 
heat   in  a   clofe  veffel  for  three 
days,  and  then  add  of 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
Ginger,  one  ounce. 
Digeft  again  in  a  clofe  veffel  for  fis 
days,  uDd  then  filter  the  tinftme 
through 
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throus^h  paper  placed  in  a  glafs 
funnel. 

The  intention  in  this  procefs  is, 
to  obtain  a  tinclure  of  aromatic  ve- 
o-etables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  comoi- 
iied  with  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  vitvioHc  acid«  When  the  tinfture 
is  fir  ft  drawn  with  vinous  fpint,  and 
the  acid  added  afterwards,  the  acid 
precipitates  great  part  of  what  the 
fpirit  had  before  taken  up  :  and  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  acid  is 
mixed  with  the  fpirit  immediately 
before  theextrat^tion,  it  prevcntsthe 
■difTolutioTi  of  ail  that  it  would  have 
precipitated  by  the  former  way  of 
treatment :  by  previoufly  uniting 
the  acid  and  the  vinous  fpirit  toge- 
ther by  digeftion,  the  inconvenience 
is  fomewhat  leflened. 

This  is  a  valuable  medicine  in 
weaknefs  and  relaxations  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  decays  of  conftitution, 
particularly  in  thofe  which  proceed 
from  Irregularities,  which  are  ac- 
companied with  flow  febrile  fymp- 
toms,  or  which  follow  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  intermittents.  It  frequcHt- 
Jy  fucceeds  after  bitters  and  aroma- 
tics  by  themfelves  had  availed  no- 
thing ;  and,  Indeed,  great  part  of 
its  virtues  depend  on  the  vitriolic  a- 
cid;  which,  barely  diluted  with 
water,  has,  in  thefe  cafes,  where  the 
ilomaQh  could  bear  the  acidity,pro- 
duced  happy  £ffe6ls. 

Fuller  relates  (In  his  Medidna 
Gymnafi'ica)  that  he  was  recovered 
•fcy  Mynficht's  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitution,  and 
continual  retchings  to  vomit.  It 
may  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty  or 
forty  drops  or  more,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach 
is  moft  empty.  It  is  very  ufefully 
■jconjoined  with  the  bark,  both  as  co- 
hering its  difagreeable  tafte  and  co- 
ifteidinjjf  with  its  virtues. 

3^ 


ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE. 

Kd'inb, 
Swed  EiLx/r  of  F^'ttrhl. 
This  Is  made  of  the  fame  aromatic's, 
and  in  the  fjune  manner  as  the 
tiu6tura  aromatica  ;  excfpt  that, 
in  place  of  the  vinous  fpirit,  the 
dulcifi-cd  Ipirit  of  vitriol  is  em- 
ployed. 

ThiS  ii  dciignedforperfonswhofe 
ftomachs  arc  too  weak  to  bear  the 
foregoing  acid  elixir?  to  the  tafte,  it 
is  gratefully  aromatic,  without  any 
perceptible  acidity.  The  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  direfted,  oc- 
cafions  little  or  no  precipitation 
on  adding  it  to  the  tindture. 

A  medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly In  great  efteem  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Vigcuii'j  volatile  eJixJr  of  ii- 
tr'iol;  the  compofition  of  which  was 
firft  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  Pharmacopaia  reformata.  It  Is 
prepared  by  digefting  fome  volatile 
iplrits  of  vitriol  upon  a  fmall  quan- 
tity of  mint  leaves  ■curl'Cjufly  dned^ 
till  the  liquor  h-as  acquired  a  fine 
green  colour.  If  the  fpirit,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  partakes  too  much  of 
the  acid,  this  colour  will  not  fuc" 
ceed  :  in  fuch  cafe,  It  fnould  be  rec- 
tified from  a  littk  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS    CAM« 
.     PHORATUS. 
Edinb. 
Camphoraicd  Spirit  of  Wine. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce  5 
Re<Stified    ipirit    of    wine,    one 
pound. 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  difiblved. 
It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a  double, 
triple,  &;c.    proportion    of  cam- 
phor. 

This  fo]ution  cf  camphor  is  em- 
ployed 
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jHoyed  cliiefiy  for  external  ufes,  a- 
ganift  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
BumbnefTes,  inflammations,  for  dif- 
cuffing  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  reftraining  their  progrefs. 
It  is  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited 
Internally,  even  when  diluted,  nor 
does  the  dilution  fucceed  well ;  for 
on  the  admixture  of  aqueous  li- 
quors, the  camphor  gradually  fepa- 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little 
iKafres, 

Hoffman,  Roth  en,  and  otliers, 
tnention  a  campliorated  fpirit  nbt 
fubjeft  to  this  inconvenience.  It  is 
prepared  by  grinding  the  camphor 
with  fomewhat  more  than  an  equal 
%veight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  then 
adding  a  proper  quantity  of  proof- 
fpirlt,  and  drawing  off  one  half  of 
it  by  diilillation.  This  fpirit  wa3 
propofed  to  be  received  into  our 
piiarmacopcEias,  under  the  title  of 
Spiri/us  cajnphora  tartarizaius.  But 
on  trial,  it  did  not  anfwer  expec- 
tation :  fome  of  the  camphor  rifes 
with  the  fpirit  in  dillillation,  though 
but  a  fmall  quantity;  wli^nce,  mi;c- 
^d  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it 
tlces  not  fenfibly  render  it  turbid; 
but  in  a  proper  quantity,  it  exhibits 
the  fame  appearance  as  the  more 
common  camphorated  fpirit;  it  did 
not  a-pear,  that  fpiiit  diltillcd  from 
camphor,  wi;.h  or  without  the  alka- 
Jine  fait  differed  at  all  in  this  re- 
fpecl. 

The  mofl  convenient  method  of 
uniting  campi;ot  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufc,  feeras  to  be 
by  tlie  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of 
mucilages;  triturated  with  thefe,it 
rsadiiy  mingles  with  water  into  the 
foim  of  an  emulnon,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  pungency  is  confider- 
ably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  com- 
modioufly  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  draught,  exprefFedoils  totally 
diilolviiig  it. 


LINIMENTUMANODYNUM. 
vul2:o  BALSAM UIM  ANO- 
DYNUM. 

Edinb. 
Ths   Anodyne  Ltnimenl,    commonly  • 

called  AnoJyne  Balfam. 
Take  of 

Opium,  one  ounce  ; 
White  Caflile  foap,  four  oimces  ; 
Camphor,  two  ounces; 
Elfential  oil  of  rofcmary-,  half  an 

ounce; 
Refliiied  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds. 
Digeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the 
fpirit  for  three  days ;  then  to  thes 
ftrained  liquor  add  the  camphor 
and  oil,  diligently  fhaking  the 
veiTel. 

The  feveral  ingredients  in  this 
formula  are  exceedingly  well  fuited 
for  the  purpofes  txpreffed  in  the  ti- 
tle of  this  preparation  \  the  anodyne 
balfam  has  accordingly  been  ufed 
with  much  fuccefs  to  allay  pains  iu 
ftrained  limbs,  and  fuchlike  topical, 
affstlions. 

LINIMENTPM    SAPONACE. 

UM  vulgo  BALSAM UM  SA- 

PONAC'EUM. 

Eil'mh. 

Saponacecvs  Balfam  or  Liniment. 
This  is  made   in  the  fame  manner 

and  of  the  fame  in^redienfesas  the 

o 

anodyne   balfam,   only   omitting 
the  opium. 

It  is  intended  as  a  fimplifrcation 
and  iiiiprovement  of  v.'hat  had  for- 
merly the  name  of  OpodMoch,z\\A  ia 
employed  with  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  two  preceding, 

TINCTURA  ANTIMONIL 

Rojs. 
Thidure  of  Antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,    in  powder,    half   a 
pound : 

■     Salt 
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Salt  of  tartar,  one  pound  ; 
Rectified  fpirit,  three  pints. 
Mix  the  antimony  with  the  ialt  of 
tartar,  and  injcft  theiia  by  little 
and  little  into  a  crucible  placed  in 
altrong  iire.  Let  the  mixture 
melt  tliin,  and  continue  in  this 
ilate  for  half  an  hour  ;  after 
which  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into 
a  hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.  Pow- 
der the  mafs  while  hot,  put  it  in- 
to a  heated  matrafs,  and  pour  the 
fpirit  on  it.  Digelt  them  to- 
gether for  three  days,  and  then 
ilrain  the  tincture. 

In  this  procefs,  the  alkaline  fait 
unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the  anti- 
mony into  a  hepar  ;  which  commu- 
nicates to  the  fpirit  a  tincture  fimi- 
lar  to  the  tindlura  fulphuris.  This 
antimonial  tmdlure  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  iik^wife  fome  of  the  regu- 
line  parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is  faid 
to  have  fometimes  provoked  a  puke 
%vhen  taken  on  an, empty  ftomach, 
even  in  a  fmall  dofe.  It  ftands  re- 
commended in  dofes  from  ten  to  fix- 
ty  drops  or  more,  as  a  deobftrnent, 
promoter  ofurine,  and  purifierof  the 
blood.  But  there  is  probably  no  pur- 
pofe  to  be  anfwered  by  it,vvhich*may 
not  be  more  efFeClually  obtained  by 
other  antimonial  preparations,  par- 
ticularly the  vinum  e  tartaro  anti- 
monlali. 

TINCTURA  COLOCYNTHI- 
DIS. 

S'Jec. 
Tinclurd  of  Colucynth, 
Take  of 

Colocynth,  cut  fmall,  and  freed 
•     from  the  feeds,  one  ounce  ; 
Annifeed,  one  dram ; 
Proof-fpirit,  fourteen  ounces- 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

In  this  tinfture  we  have  the  ac- 
^ye  purgative  power  of  the  colo- 


cynth. And  although  it  be  feldom 
iifed  as  a  cathartic  by  itfelf,  yet  e« 
vcn  in  fmall  quantity  ii  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufjy  employed  to  briflcen 
the  operation  of  others. 

TINCTURA    CUPRI   VOLA^ 
TILIS. 

Gen. 
Volaflle  TinSure  of  Copper. 
Take  of 

Filings  of  copper,  one  dram ; 
Spiiit  offal  ammoniac,  an  ounce 
and  a  half 
Mix  tiiem,  and  keep  them  in  avef. 
fel  clofely  ftopt,  v/hich  is  to  be 
frequently  agitated,  til!  the  liquor 
becomes  of  a  beautiful  violet  coloui" 

In  this  formula  the  copper  is 
brought  to  a  faline  Hate  by  meansof 
the  volatile  alkali.  It  may  there- 
fore be  conlidered  as  very  analogous 
to  the  cuprum  ammoniacum.  And 
where  recourfe  is  had  to  it  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  employed  with  the  fame 
intentions. 

TINCTURA  QUASSI^E. 

Suec. 
T'lnSiure  of  ^tajfia. 
Take  of 

QuaiTia,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof- foiritj  two  pounds  and  an 
lialf.' 
Digelt  for   three    days,  and   then 
ilraifi  through  paper. 

Bv  proof-fpirit  the  medical  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  fenfible  quali- 
ties of  the  quaifia,  are  readily  ex- 
tracled.  And  under  this  form  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  employed 
for  anfwering  different  purpofes  in 
medicine. 

tin:tura  lacc^. 

Suec, 
'T'lnd.ure  of  Lac. 
Take  of 

Guirj  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  5 
Myrrh* 
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Myrrli,  tliree  drams ; 

Spirit  of  fciirvy-gvafs,  a  pint  and 

an  half. 

Digeft  in  a  fand  heat  for  three  days; 
after  which^  ftrain  off  the  tiiifture 
for  ufe. 

This  tinfture  is  principalh'  em- 
ployed for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  icoibntic  exul- 
cerationsof  them  :  it  may  be  fitted 
for  ufe  with  ihefe  intentions,  by 
ciixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes,  or 
the  like.  Some  recommend  it  in- 
ternally againftfcorbutic  complaints, 
and  as  a  corroborant  in  gleets,  fe- 
male weaknefTes,  &c.  Its  warmth, 
pungency,  and  manifeftly  ailringent 
bittenfh  tafte,  point  out  its  virtues 
in  fehefe  cafes  to  be  confiderable, 
though  common  praciice  among  us 
has  not  yet  received  it. 

TlNCrURA  NUCIS  VO- 
MICA. 

Rofs. 
Tindure  of  Nux  Vomica. 
Take  of 

Nux    vomica,  an   ounce    and  a 

half; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 
Digeft   for   fome   days,    and  then 
flrain  it. 

The  nux  vomica,  a  very  active 
'Tcg  cable,  has  of  late,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferve,been 
introdyced  into  praCrice  as  taken  in- 


ternally, for  the  cure  of  Intermit- 
tents  and  of  contagious  dyfentery. 
In  thefe  afTeftions  it  may  be  em- 
ployed under  thfe  form  of  tincture 
as  well  as  in  fubftance  ;  and  in  this 
way  it  moll  readily  admits  of  being 
combined  with  other  articles,  either 
as  adjuvantia  or  corrigentia. 

TINCTURA  SUCGINI. 

Suec. 
l^incfure  of  Amber, 
Take  of 

Yellow     amber,  powdered,   one 

ounce  ; 
Vitriolic  asther,  four  ounces. 
Digeft  for  three  days  in  a  veiTel  ac- 
curately doled,  frequently    Iha- 
king    the  veffel,   and    after  this 
ftrain  through  paper. 

The  tincture  of  amber  was  for- 
merly prepared  with  redtified  fpirit 
of  wine:  but  the  menftruum  here  di- 
rcfledgivesa  more  complete  folution, 
and  forms  a  more  elegant  and  ac- 
tive tinfture.  It  poflelFcs  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  concrete ;  and  al- 
though it  has  no  place  in  our  Phar- 
macopoeia, yet  it  is  perhaps  to 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  va- 
luable preparations  of  amber.  It 
has  been  recommended  in  a  variety 
of  affeftions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind,  as  hyfterical  and 
epileptic  complaints.  It  may  be  ta- 
ken from  a  few  drops  to  the  extent 
of  a  tca-fpoonful  in  a  glafs  of  wine 
or  any  fimilar  velucle. 
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MI3TURA  CAMPHORATA. 

Lond, 
Camphorated  Mixture. 
Take  of 

CaiHphor,  one  dram  ; 
Reciified    fpirit    of    wine,    ten 

drops  ; 
Double-refined    fugar,    half   an 

ounce  ; 
Boiling  diftilkd  water,  one  pint. 
Rub  the  camphor  firll  with  the  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  ; 
laftly,  add  the  Water  by -degrees, 
and  flrain  the  mixture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibit- 
ed in  a  folid  llate,  it  is  frequently 
alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as 
ditfiifed  in  watery  fluids.  And  with 
this  intention  the  prefent  formula  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  hmple,  the 
union  being  affefted  noerely  by  the 
aid  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine  and  a  little  fugar.  But  per- 
haps the  more  common  form  of  e- 
mulfion  in  which  the  union  is  effec- 
ted, by  triturating  the  camphor  with 
a  few  almonds,  is  not  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  inferior  to  this^  For  the  unc- 
tuous quality  of  the  almonds  ferves 
in  a  conliderable  degree  to  cover  the 
pungency  of  the  camphor  without 
diminifhing  its  activity.  Camphor 
under  the  prefentibraa  as  well  as  that 
z 


of  emuIfion,is  very  often  ufeful  m  fe- 
vers, taken  to  the  extent  of  a  table- 
fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

MISTURA  CRETACEA. 

Lond, 
Chalk-  mixture. 
Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams; 
Cum  Arabic,    powdered,    tw» 

ounces ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  pints. 
Mix  them. 

POTIO  CRETACEA. 

Edinb. 
Chalk- drink. 
Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce  j 
Purefl    refined    fugar,     half  an 

ounce  I 
Mucilage  of  gum   Arabic,  tw-» 
ounces. 
Rub  them  together,  and  add  by  de- 
grees, 
Water,  two  poirnds  and  an  half; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces. 

These  two  preparations  ag^-ee 
pretty  much  both  in  their  name  and 
in;  their  nature.  But  of  the  two 
fermulse  that  of  the  Edinb i^rgh  coi- 

lege 
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lege  IS  mofi:  ag;reeable  to  the  palate, 
from  containing  a  proportion  of  cin- 
namon water,  by  whicri  the  cu;a- 
greeable  talle  oi  the  chalk  j«  taken 
off. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopceia,  a  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  ftood  among  the 
decoftions,  and  the  chalk was  direc- 
ted to  be  boiled  with  the  water  and 
gum  :  by  the  prefent  formula,  the 
chalk  is  much  more  completely  fu- 
fpended  by  the  mucilage  and  iugar  ; 
which  lait  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture 
an  agreeable  taile.  It  is  proper  to 
employ  the  finell  fugar,  as  the  re- 
dundant acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds 
might  form  with  the  chalk  a  kliid 
of  earthy  fait.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  add- 
ed an  aromatic,  by  fafpending  the 
entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its 
oil,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  and 


Gum  ilrabic,  powdered^. 
Double- refined  fugar,  of  each  one 

dram  ; 
Rofe-waterj  fix  ounces  by  mea- 

fure. 
Pvub  the  mullv  firft  with  the  fugar^ 
then  with  the  gum,  and  add  the 
fofe-water  by  degrees* 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
y-idepum  e  mofcho,  and  was  intended 
as  an  improvem.ent  upon  the  Hyflc- 
ric  jiikp  iv'ith  mvjk  of  Bates.  O- 
range-ilower  water  is  direfted  by 
that  author ;  and  indeed  this  more 
perfoftly  coincides  with  the  muili 
than  rofe-water  :  but  as  the  former 
is  difBcultly  proGiirable  in  perfec- 
tion, the  latter  is  here  preferred. 
The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firft : 
on  {landing  a  little  time,  it  depo- 
fits  a  brown  powder,  and  becomes 
clear,    but  at  the  fame  time  lofes 


fugar:      i  he  method  here  directed     great  part  of  its  virtue.      This   in- 


is,  however,  lefs  exceptionable  in 
this  than  many  other  preparations, 
as  the  precipitated  matter  of  the  fpi- 
iltuous  water  will  probably  be  invif- 
cated  in  the  faccharine  and  mucila- 
ginous matter.  This  is  a  very  ele- 
gant form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and 
is  an  ufeful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifmg 
from,  or  accompanied  with,  acidity 
in  the  primas  viae.  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  diarrhoea  proceeding 
from  that  caufe.  The  mucilage  not 
only  fcrves  to  keep  the  chalk  uni- 
formly difFufed,  but  alfo  improves  its 
•virtues  by  fheathlng  the  internal 
furface  of  the  Inteftincs.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  requires  no  nicety. 
It  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  oi 
n.  pound  cr  two  in  the  cowrfe  of  a 
day. 

MISTURA  MOSCHATA. 

Lond. 
Mufk-mlxiure. 


Xit£:e  of 

Muik, 


twQ  fcrupkfi } 


convenience  may  be  prevented  by 
thoroughly  grinding  themufl<  with 
guna  Arabic  before  the  addition  of 
the  water  ;  by  means  of  the  gum, 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  mufk  is 
made  to  remain  fufpcnded  in  the  wa- 
ter. Volatile  fpirits  are  in  many 
cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mufli,  and 
likewife  enable  waterto  keep  fome- 
what  more  of  themuilc  difolved  thaa 
it  would  otherwife  retain. 

LAC  AMYGDALiE. 

Lond. 
Almond-milh, 
Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  and 

an  half; 
Double-refined    fugar,    half  ■&.t\ 

ounce  ; 
Diihiled  water,  two  pints. 
Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar  ; 
then,  rubbing  them  together,  add 
by  degrees  the  water,  and  ftrain 
the  liaiior. 

EMUL- 
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EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 

Edin„ 
Common  Emulfion. 
Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
Bitter  almonds,  one  diam  ; 
Common-water,  two  pounds  and 
a  half. 
Beat   the  blanched   almonds    in  a 
Itone  mortar,  and  gradually  pour 
on    them    the    common     water, 
working  the  whole  well  together, 
then  Ihain  off  the  liquor. 

EMULSIO   ARABIC  A. 

Edin. 
j^rahic    Emulfion. 
This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thepreceding;  only  adding,  while 
beating  the  almonds. 

Of  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
two  ounces. 

At-L  thefe  may  be  confTdered  as 
poffeffing  nearly  the  fame  qualities. 
But  of  the  three  the  lad  is  the  raoft 
powerful  demulcent. 

Great  care  (houid  be  taken,  that 
due  almonds  be  not  become  rancid 
by  keeping  ;  which  will  not  only 
render  the  emulfion  extremely  un- 
pleafant,  a  circumftance  of  great 
confequence  in  a  medicine  that  re- 
quires to  be  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expefted  from  prepa- 
rations of  this  clafs.  The  addition 
of  thebitter  almonds  now  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  preparing 
thefe  emulfions,  may  perhaps  pre- 
ferve  them  in  fome  degree  from  fuf- 
fering  the  above  changes  ;  but  it  is 
much  radre  ufcful  as  giving  the  e- 
mulfion  an  agreeable  flavour.  And 
although  the  fubflance  of  bitter  al- 
monds be  of  adeleterlous  natui-e,  yet 
nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  quantity  here  employed. 

Thefe  liquors  are  principally 
nfed  for  diluting  and  obtunding  a- 


crimonious  humours ;  partlcularlyin 
heat  of  urine  and  llranguries  ari- 
fmg  either  from  a  natural  fharpnefs 
of  the  juiceSjorfrom  theoperationof 
cantharides,  and  otherirritating  me- 
dicines :  in  thefe  cafes,  they  arc  to 
be  drank  frequently,  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a  pint  or  more  at  a  time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a  view  to  deprive 
them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity; 
but  by  this  proceis  they  quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the  oil  fepa- 
rating  from  the  water,  and  floating 
diftinftly  en  the  furface.  Acids 
and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a  like  de- 
compofition.  On  Handing  alfo  for 
fome  days,  without  addition,  the 
oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes  to  the 
top,  not  in  a  pure  form ,  but  like 
thick  cream.  Thefe  experiments 
prove  the  compolition  of  the  emul- 
fions made  from  the  oily  feeds  of 
kernels,  and  at  the  fame  time  point 
out  fome  cautions  to  be  attended  to 
in  their  preparation  and  ufe. 

LAC  AMMONIAC!, 

Lond. 
Ammoniacum  LTilk, 

Take  of 

Ammoniacum,  two  drams ; 
DiftiUed  water,   half  a  pint. 

Rub  the  gum-reiin  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  on,  until  it  be- 
comes a  milk. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  made  a 
milk  of  afafoetida,  and  of  the 
reft  of  the  gum-refins. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  is  u- 
fed  for  attenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expeftoration,  in  hu- 
moural  aflhmas,  coughs,  and  ob- 
ftruftioas.of  the  vifcera.  It  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoon- 
fuls  twice  a- day. 

The  lac  afafoetida  is  employed  in 
fpafmodical,  hyiterical,    and  other 
nervous  affeftions,     And  it  is  alf;)> 
3  Y  noS,- 
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not  unfrequently  ufed  undei'theform 
of  injeftion.  It  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofes  as  afafetida  in  fabftauce. 

SPIRITUS  JETHERIS   VI- 
TRIOLIC I    COMPOSITUS, 

Compound  Splrll  of  P^ilrlohc  JEther, 
Take  of 

Gpirit    of  vitriolic    sther,    two 
pounds  ; 

Oil  of  wine,  three  dratr>s* 
Mix  them. 

This  is  fiippofsd  to  be,  if  not 
precilely  the  fame,  at  kail  v-ery 
iieaily,  the  celebrated  Liquor  aiiody 
nus  niinera'is  of  HofTman  :  As  we 
learn  ivova  his  own  writings,  that 
the  liquor  which  he  thus  denomina- 
ted, was  formed  of  diilcilied  fpirit 
of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic  oil 
which  arifes  after  it  :  But  he  does 
not  tell  u$  in  what  pioportions  thefe 
were  combined.  It  has  been  highly 
extolled. as  an  anodyne  and  antifpaf- 
modic  medicine  ;  and  v,'iththeie  in- 
tentions it  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed in  pradlice. 

SPIRITUS  A  VIMONIiE'  COM- 
POSITUS. 

IjOnd. 
Crimpound  Spirit  of  jimmonia. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pints; 
Kffential  oil  of  len-fon, 

nutmeg,  of  each 
tv/o  drama. 
Mix  th^^m 

This  differs  almoft  only  in  name 
from  the  following. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  A- 
ROMA  nCUS,  vulgo  SPIRI- 
TUS VOLi\lTLlS  OLEO- 
SUS,  et  SPIRI  !  US  SALl- 
NUS  AROMATIC  US. 

E  linh. 
Volatile  Jromatic  Spirit ,  commonly 


called  Volatile  oily  Spirit,  and  Sa" 
line  aromatic  Spirit. 
Take  of 

Vinous  fpirit    of  fal  ammaniac^  . 

eight  oances J 
Dillilled    oil   of   rofemary,    onts 

dram  and  a  half ; 
I>iftilled  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one 

dram.. 
Mix  them  that  the  oils  may  be  dif- 
folved. 

By  the  method  here  direfted,  the 
oils  are  as  completely  diiTolved  as- 
when  diJlillation  is  employed. 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  a- 
romatics,  are  not  only  more  agree- 
able in  flavour,  but  likewife  more 
acceptable  to  the  fLomach,  and  lef& 
acrimon^ious  than  in  their  pure  ftate. 
Both  the  foregoing  compofitions- 
turnout  excellent  ones,  provided  the 
oils  are  good,  and  the  dillillation 
ikilfully  performed.  The  dofe  is 
from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or 
more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be 
prepared  extemporaneoufly,b)  drop- 
ping any  proper  effential  oil  into  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,, 
which  will  readily  diflblve  the  oil 
without  the  afiiftance  of  dillillation. 
But  it  is  perhaps  preferable  ,that 
they  fhould  be  kept  in  the  fi:iops  rear 
dy  mixed, 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIiE  SUC- 

CINATUS. 

Lond. 

Succinatsd  Spirit  of  Ammonia. 

Take  of 

Alkohol,  one  ounce ; 

Vvater  of  pure   ammonia,   four 

ounces,  by  meafure  ; 
Reftifiedoilofamber,  onefcruple; 
Soap,  ten  grains. 
Digeil  the  foap  and  oil  of  amber 
in  the  alkohol  till  they  be  dif- 
folved ;  then  add  the  water  of 
pure  ammonia,  and  mix  them  by 


fhakin^. 


This 
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Th/s  compofition  Is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  come  in- 
to efteem,  particularly  for  fmelling 
to  in  lownefies  and  faintings,  under 
tbe  name  of  JEau  de  luce.  It  has 
been  hitherto  brought  from  France. 
It  is  not  quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of 
amber  diHoIves  only  imperfedlly  in 
the  fpirit :  if  the  volatile  fpirit  be 
Bot  exceedingly  itrong,  fcarely  any 
of  the  oil  will  be  imbibed. 

Ihe  Eau  de  luce  is  not  only  ufed 
with  the  view  of  making  an  iraprtf" 
fion  on  the  nofe,  but  is  taken  in- 
ternally in  the  fame  -cafes.  It  has 
likewife  of  late  been  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  tlie  rattle- 
snake, when  ufed  internally,  and 
applied  ext'ernally  to  the  VvOunded 
part. 

SRIRirUS  CAMPHORA- 

TL'S. 

Loud. 

Camphorated  Sp'&tt. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  four  ounces  j 
E.e6lified   fpirit   of    wine,    two 
pints  5 
Mix  them,  fo  that  the  camphor  may 
be  diffolved. 

Of  this  we  have  already  had  oc - 
cafion  to  fpeak  in  the  precedino- 
chapter  under  th.e  titlegiven  to  it  by 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

EMULSIO  OLEOSA  SIM- 
PLEX. 
Gen. 

Simple  oily  Emulfion, 
t'akeof 

Almond  oil,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  althea,  an  ounce  and  a 
•    half; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  j 
Spring  water,  fix  ounces.^ 
MiXj  and  make  an  emuHion  accord- 
ing to  art. 


EMULSIO  OLEOSA  VOLA- 

TILIS. 
Gmi. 
Volatile  oily  EmuJ/ion. 
Take  of 

Almund  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half  j 
Syrup  of  althea,  one  ounce  ; 
Gu!ii  arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Volatile  alkaline  fait,  one  dram  ; 
Spring  water,  feven  ounces. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  are  elegant  and  con- 
venient modes  of  exhibiting  oil  in- 
ternally. And  under  thefe  forms  it 
is  often  advanta^eoufly  empbyed  ia 
cafes  of  cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  fi- 
milar  affetlions.  By  means  of  the 
alkali,  a  more  intimate  union  of  oil 
with  water  is  obtained  than  can  be 
had  with  the  intermedium  either  of 
fj'rup  or  vegetable  mucilage ;  and 
in  fome  cafes,  the  alkali  both  con 
tributes  to  anfwer  the  intention  in 
view,  and  prevents  the  oil  from  ex- 
citing ficknefs  at  ilomach  :  But  in 
other  inftances,  the  purtgency  which, 
it  imparts  is  difagreeabie  to  the  pa- 
tient and  unfavourable  to  tha  liif- 
eafe.  riccording  to  thefe  circurn- 
ftances,  therefore,  where  an'  oily 
mixture  is  to  be  employed,  the  prac- 
titioner will  be  determined  in  his 
choice  to  have  recourfe  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other  foi-mula, 

JULAPIUM  ACIDU\r. 
Gen. 
Acid  jfulep. 
Take  of 

Weak  vitriolic  acid, three  dramsj 
Simple  fyrup,  three  ounces  j 
Spring  water,   two  pounds. 
Mix  them. 


In  this  flate,  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
fufficiently  diluted  to  be  taken  with 
eafe  in  confiderable  dofes.  And  it 
maythus  beadvantageoully  employ- 
ed in  various  affedioKS  j  concerning 
Y  z  which 
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%vhich  we  have  already  liad  occa- 
lion  to  make  forae  remarks  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  which  are  to 
be  anfvvered,  either  by  its  aftion 
on  the  ftoma<;h,  or  on  the  fyftem  in 
general. 

JULAPIUM  iETKEREUM. 

Gen. 
JEther  fulep. 
Take  of 

Pure  vitriolic  2Ether,twofcruples; 
Sprint  water,  fix  ounces  ; 
Refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

ALTiiOUGH  it  is  in  general  pro- 
per that  xther  fhouldbe  diluted  on- 
ly when  it  is  to  be  immediately  u- 
fed,  yet  it  is  fometimcs  neceflavy 
that  it  fliovild  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  patient  in  the  ftate  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken.  In  fnch  inftances 
the  prcfent  formula  is  a  very  proper 
one ;  for  the  addition  of  a  little  mu- 
cilage t,£nQS  both  to  cover  the  pun- 
gency of  the  aether  in  the  mouth, 
and  to  retain  it  in  a  flate  of  mixture 
with  the  water. 

JULAPIUM  SUCCINATUM. 

Gen. 
Amber  ^uhp. 
Take  of 

Tindlure  of  amber,  two  drams ; 
Refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Spring  water,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Under  this  form  the  tinclure  of 
amber  is  fo  far  diluted  and  fweeten- 
ed,  as  to  form  an  agreeable  mixture ; 
and  in  this  manner  it  may  often  be 
advantageoufiy  employed  for  coun- 
terafting  nervous  aiFedlions,  and  an- 
fwering  thole  other  pui-pofes  for 
which  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  article  Is  had  rs.coiu:fe  to  In 
rraftice. 


MIXrURA  SALINA. 

Suec. 
Saline  Mixture,  or  "Julep. 
Take  of 

Fixt  vegetable  alkali,  threedramb? 
River  water,   half  a  pound. 
To  this  lixivium  add, 

Lemon  juice,  half  a  pound,  or  as 
much  as  is  fuffic/ent  to  faturate 
the  alkali  ; 
Syrup  of  black  currants,one  ounce. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
fcribed  in  febrile  difeafes  as  a  means 
of  promoting  a  flight  difcharge  by 
the  furface  :  For  where  the  fldn  is 
parched  with  great  increafed  heat,  it 
generally  operates  as  a  gentle  dia- 
phoretic. It  often  alfo  promotes  a 
difcharge  by  the  kidney,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  employed  to  reftrain 
vomiting.  With  thefe  Intentions  it 
is  in  daily  ufe  among  Britiih  pradi- 
tioneis,  although  it  has  no  place  in 
our  pfiarmacopceias,  from  its  being 
entirely  an  extemporaneousprefcrip- 
tioh. 

SOLUTIO  'MINERALIS  AR- 

SENICL 
Mineral  Solution  of  Arfentc. 

Take  of 

White  arfenic,  reduced  to  a  fub* 

tile  powder. 

Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  each  fixty- 

four  grains  ; 
Diftilled  water,  half  a  pint. 

Put  them  into  a  florentine  flaflc,  and 
let  this  be  placed  in  a  fand  heat, 
fo  that  the  water  may  boil  gently 
till  the  arfenic  be  completely  dif- 
folved  ;  then  add  to  the  folution 
when  cold  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit 
of  lavender,  and  as  much  didilled. 
water  as  to  make  the  foldtion  a= 
mount  to  a  pint  by  mfeafure,  or 
fifteen  ounces  and  an  half  by 
weight. 

Fo?.  th?  introduction  of  this  re- 
medy 
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niedy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Fowler 
of  Stafford.  We  have  already  had 
occafion  to  mention  it  when  treat- 
ing of  arfenic  in  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca  :  and  we  then  obferved,  that  if 
it  be  not  precifely  the  fame,  it  is  at 
leaft  fuppofed  to  be  very  analogous 
to  a  remedy  which  has  had  a  very 
extenfiv€  fale  in  fome  parts  of  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  the  Taflelefs 
ague  drop ;  and  which  has  been 
employed  with  very  great  fuccefs  in 
the  cure  of  obttinate  intermittents. 
But  whether  the  prefent  formula  in 
any  degree  approaches  to  the  taile- 
lels  ague  drop  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  concurring  tef- 
tlmony  of  many  eminent  practition- 
ers, that' it  is  equally  fuccefsful  in 
combating  Intermittents.     For  this 


purpofe  It  Is  given  according  to  the 
age  and  other  circumftances  of  the 
patient  In  dofes  from  two  to  twenty 
drops,  once,  twice,  or  ofcener  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day  :  And  its  ufe 
has  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  although  with 
fome  patients  even  very  fmall  dofes 
have  been  foiuid  to  excite  fevere  vo- 
miting. Befides  diitinftly  marked 
intermittents,  this  folution  has  alfo 
been  fometimes  fuccefsful  in  oblli- 
nate  periodical  headachs,  and  in  cu« 
taneousaffeftlonsof  theleprouskind, 
refitting  every  other  mode  of  cure. 
And  perhaps  in  every  cafe  where  ar- 
fenic can  be  employed  with  fafety  or 
advantage  internally,  tiiis  prepara- 
tion is  preferable  to  any  other  with 
which  we  are  yet  acquainted* 
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SYRUPS  are  faturated  folutlona 
of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or  wa- 
tery or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 
They  were  formerly  confidered  as 
medicines  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  they  are  thought  to  be  at 
prefent.  Syrups  and  dillilled  wa- 
ters were  for  fome  ages  ufed  as 
the  great  alteratives  ;  infomuch  that 
the  evacuation  of  any  peccant  hu- 
mour was  never  attempted,  till  by 
a,  due  courfe  oi  thefe  it  had  firft  been 


fuppofed  to  beregularlyprepared  for 
expulfion.  Hence arofetheexuberant 
collection  of  both,  which  we  meet 
with  in  pharmacopoeias,  and  like  er- 
rors have  prevailed  In  each.  As 
multitudes  of  diftilled  waters  have 
been  compounded  from  materials  un- 
fit to  give  any  virtue  over  the  helm; 
fo  numbers  of  fyrups  have  been  pre- 
pared from  ingredients,  which  in 
this  form  cannot  be  taken  in  fuffi- 
<;ier.t  dofes  to  exert  their  virtues;  for 
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two  thirds  of  a  fyrup  confifl  of  fu- 
gar,  and  greateft  part  of  the  remainr 
u>g  third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

isyrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 
garded as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy;  and 
afed  for  fweetening  draughts  and 
Juleps,  for  reducing  the  lighter 
powders  into  bolufes,  pills,  or  elec- 
tuaries, and  other  fimilarpurpofes. 
Some  likewife  may  not  improperly 
be  confidered  as  medicines  them- 
felves;  as  thofe  offaftron„buckthorn- 
lierries,  and  fome  others. 

To  the  chapter  on  fyrups  the 
London  college  in  their  pharmaco- 
pceia  have  premifed  the  following 
general  obfervations. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups,  where 
v\^e  have  not  diredled  either  the 
weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner 
in  v.hich  It  fhould  be  diflblved,  this 
is  to  be  the  rule: 
Take  of 

Double  refinedfugar,  twenty-nine 

ounces ; 
Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint. 
Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  liquor,  in 
a  water  bath ;  then  fet  it  afide 
for  twenty-four  hours;  take  oft 
the  fcum,  and  pour  oft  the  fy- 
rup from  the  feces,  if  there  be 
any. 

The  following  are  the  general 
rules  which  have  commonly  been 
given  vvitlirefpetl  to  the  preparation 
of  fyrups. 

Af-L  the  rules  laid  down formaking 
decoctions  are  likewife  tobeob- 
ferved  in  the  decoftions  for  fy- 
rups. Vegetables,  both  for  de- 
coftions  and  infufions,  ought  to 
be  dry,  unkfs  they  are  exprefsly 
,  ordered  otherwifc. 
II. 

In   both   the  London  and    Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias,  only  the 


purefl  or  double- refined  fugar  is 
allowed. 

In  the  fyrups  preparedby  boiling, 
h  has  been  cuilomarytoperformthe 
clarification  with  whites  of  eggs  af- 
ter the  fugar  had  been  diffolved  in 
the  decoAion  of  the  vegetable. 'I  his 
method  is  apparently  injurious  to 
the  preparation  ;  fince  not  only  the 
impurities  of  the  fugar  are  thus  dif- 
charged;  but  a  confiderable  part 
likewii'e  of  the  medicinal  matter, 
which  the  water  had  before  taken 
up  from  the  ingredients,  isfeparated 
along  with  {\\<rcn.  Nor  indeed  ia 
the  clarification  and  defpumation  of 
the  fugar,  by  itfelf,  very  advifable  ; 
for  its  purification  by  this  procefs  is 
not  fo  perfect  as  might  beexpedled  : 
after  it  has  undergone  this  procefs, 
the  refiners  Hill  ftparate  from  it  a 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  which  is 
difagreeable  to  weak  flomachs  It 
appears  therefore  mofl  eligible  to 
employ  fine  fugar  for  all  thefyrupg; 
even  the  purgative  ones  (which have 
been  ufually  made  with  coarfe  fu- 
gar, as  fomewhnt  coinciding  with 
their  intention)  not  excepted  ;  for, 
as  purgative  medicines  are  in  gene- 
ral ungrateful  to  the  ftomach,  it  is 
certainly  Improper  to  employ  an 
addition  which  increafcs  their  of-. 
fenfivencfs. 

III. 
Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is 
not  expreffed,  twenty-nine  oun- 
ces are  to  be  taken  In  every  pint 
of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to  be  re- 
duced into  powder,  and  diffol-. 
ved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of 
a  water^bath,  unlefs  ordered  o- 
therwif^. 
Although  in  the  formula  of  fevcral 
of  the  fyrups,  a  double  weight  of 
fugar  to  thatoft-he  liquor  is  di- 
jefted,  yetlefs  will  generally  be 
fufHcic^t.  Firfl,  therefore,  dif- 
folve in  the  liquor  anequalweight 
of  fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome 
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more  in  powder,  till  a  little  re- 
mains undifTwlved  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  incor- 
porated by  fetting  the  fyrup  in  a 
water  bath. 

The  quantity  of  fugar  fl-iouLl  be 
as  much  a&  the  liquor  is  capable  of 
keeping  dlfTolved  in  the  cold :  if 
there  is  more,  apart  of  it  will  fc- 
parate,  and  concrete  into  cryftals,or 
candy;  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will  be 
fubject  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
warm  weather,  and  change  into  a 
vinous,  or  four  liquor.  If  in  cry- 
ftallifing,  only  the  fuperfluous  fugar 
befeparated,  it  would  be  ofno  incon- 
venience ;  but  when  part  of  the  fu- 
gar has  candied,  the  remaining  fy- 
rup is  found  to  have  an  under  pro- 
portion, and  is  as  fubjedl  to  fer- 
mentation as  if  it  had  wanted  fugar 
at  firft. 

IV. 
Copper- vefTcls,  unlefs  they  be  wfU 
tinned  flwuld  not  be  employed  in 
the  making  of  acid  .fyrups,  or 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the  juices 
of  fruits. 

The  confeftioners,  who  are  the 
moil  dexterous  people  atthefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence  of  frequently  new -tinning 
their  vefiels,  rarely  make  ufe  of  any 
other  than  copper  ones  untinned,  in 
the  preparation  even  of  the  moil  a- 
cid  fyrups,  as  of  oranges  and  le- 
mons. Neverthelefs,  by  taking  due 
cai-e,  that  their  coppers  be  well 
fcoured  and  perfectly  clean,  and 
that  the  fyrup  remain  no  longer  in 
them  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
they  avoid  giving  it  any  ill  taile 
or  quality  from  the  metal.  This 
practice,  however,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  recommended  to  the  apothe- 
cary. 

V. 
The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fct 
by   till  next  day  ;  if  any  faccha- 
nne  cruft  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face,  it. is  to  be  taken  off* 


SYflUPUS  ACETI. 

Edinb, 
Syrup  of  Vinegar, 
Take  of 

Vinegar,  two  pounds  and  aniialf"; 
Refined  fugar,  three  pounds  and 
an  half 
Boil  them  till  a  fyrup  be  formed. 

This  is  to  be  confidered  as  fimple 
fyrup  merely  acidulated,  and  is  by 
no  means  unpleafant.  It  is  often 
employed  in  mucilaginous  mixtureSj 
and  the  like;  and  on  account  of  its 
cheapnefs  it  is  often  preferred  to  fy- 
rup of  lemons. 

SYRUPUS  ALTH.^-^, 
Lond. 
Syrup  of  Marjhmallczu, 
Take  of 

Frefh  root  of  marfhraallow,  biui- 

fed,  one  pound  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fourpoundsj 
Diftilkd  water,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  water  with  the  marfhmai- 
lovv  root  to  one  half,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set 
it  by  twelve  hours ;  and,  after 
the  ieces  have  fubfided,  pour  off 
the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  it  to  the  weight  of  fix 
pounds. 

Ed'in,  - 

Take  of 

Marflimallovv     roots,    fomewhat 

dried,  nine  ounces; 
Water,  ten  pounds ; 
Pureft  fugar,  four  pounds, 

Eoil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the 
confumption  of  one  half,  and 
ftrain  the  liquor,  ftronglyexprefs- 
ing  it.  Sutter  the  tlrained  liquor 
to  refl  till  the  feceshave  fubfided; 
and  when  it  is  free  from  the  dregs, 
add  the  fugar ;  then  boil  fo  as  to 
make  a  fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of marrtimallowsfeems 
to  have  been  a  fort  of  favourite  a- 
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mong  difpenfatory  writers,  wliohave 
taken  great  pains  toalterand  amend 
it,  but  have  been  wonderfully  tender 
ill  retrenching  any  of  its  articles.  In 
the  laft  prefcription,  it  is  lopt  of  its 
fupcrfluities,  without  any  injury  to 
its  virtues.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  ne- 
phritic cafes,  for  fweetening  emol- 
lient decoftions,  and  the  like:  of 
'n(c\i  it  can  do  little  fervice,  not- 
withilanding  thehigh opinion  which 
ibme  have  entertained  of  it ;  for 
what  can  be  expetled  from  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup,  when 
the  decoSion,  from  which  two  or 
three  pounds  are  made,  may  be  ta- 
ken at  a  draught  or  two?  it  is  fome- 
times  ufeful  in  tickling  coughs,  by 
invifcatingirritating  matter diRilling 
in  the  fauces:  in  this  way  it  fortie- 
times  affords  confiderable  relief. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLI 
RUBRI. 

LotuL 
Syrup  of  Clove  jfuly-jloiver. 
Take  of 

Frefii  clove  July-flowers,  the  heels 

being  cut  off,  two  pounds; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  the  flowers  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  glafs  veffel;  and,  in  the 
flrained  liquor,  diffolve  the  dou- 
ble refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 

R(,'M. 

Edin. 
Syrups  of  Clove  July  floiver^ 
Take  of 

Clove  July-flowers,  frefh  gather- 
ed and  freed  from  the  hcels,one 
pound  ; 
Pureil  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
quarter; 
■   Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  waterfor 
a  night;  then   to  the  ftrained  li- 
quor add    the    fugar  previoufly 
.  beat,  and  diifQlve  it  by  a  gentle 


heat,  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, and  a  fine  red  colour;  and 
for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Some- 
have  fubftituted  forlit  one  eafiiy  pre- 
parablc  at  feafons  when  the  flowers 
are  not  to  be  procured  :  an  ouij^e 
of  clove  fpice  is  infufed  for  fome 
days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white 
wine,  the  liquor  ftrained,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of  fu- 
gar, boiled  to  a  proper  conflftence  \ 
a  little  cochineal  renders  the  colour 
of  this  fyrup  exactly  fimilar  to  that 
prepared  from  the  clove  July-flower; 
and  its  flav'our  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The  abule 
may  be  readily  detected  by  adding 
to  a  little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alka- 
line fait  or  ley ;  which  will  change 
the  genuine  fyrup  toagreen  colour; 
but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make 
no  fuch  alteration,  only  varying  the 
fliadeof  the  red. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  a 
principal  quality  In  this  fyrup,.  no 
force  in  the  way  ofexpreflion  ihould 
be  ufed  In  fcparatlngthe  liquor  from 
the  flowers. 

SYRUPUS  COLCHICI. 
Ed'uu 

Syrup  of  Colch'icu77i, 
Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  frefh  and  fuccu- 
lent,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one 
ounce : 
Vinegar,  fixteen  ounces: 
Pureil  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces. 
Macerate   the  root  in    the  vinegar 
two  days,  now  and  then  Ihaking 
the   veffel ;  then  flrain  it    with    a 
gentle  preffure.     To  the  ftrained 
liquor  add  the   fugar,  and  boil  a 
little,  fo  as  to  form  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  beft 

preparation  of  the  colchicum;  great 

care  Is  required  to  take  up  this  root 
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in  tla€  proper  feafon  :  and  from  er- 
rors of  this  kind  we  are  to  afcribe 
the  uncertainty  in  the  efFectsof  this 
medicine  as  found  in  the  fhops. 

The  fyriip  of  colchicum  is  often 
fuccefsfully  employed  as  a  diuretic, 
and  may  be  taken  from  a  dram  or  two 
to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

SYRUPUS  CORTICIS  AU- 
RANTII. 

JLonJ. 
Syrup  of  Orange -peeL 
Take  of 

Frefh  outer-rind  of  Seville  oran- 
ges, eight  ounces  , 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a  clofe 
vefTel ;  and,  in  the  {trained  liquor, 
dlflblve  double-refined  fugar  to 
make  a  fyrup. 

Take  of 

Yellow  rind   of  Seville  oraragfi- 

peel  frefh,  fix  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  three  pounds, 

Infufe  them  for  a  night  in  a  clofe 
veffel ;  then  ftrain  the  liquor  ;  let 
it  Hand  to  fettle ;  aKd  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fedi- 
ment,  diflblve  in  it  four  pounds 
and  a  quarter  of  white  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  it  into  a  fyrup  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  Is  parti- 
cularly neceffary  that  the  fugar  be 
previoufly  powdered,  and  diffolved 
in  the  infufion  with  as  gentle  a  heat 
as  poffible,  to  preventlhe  exhalation 
of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel. 
With  thefecautlonsjthefyrup  proves 
a  very  elegant  and  agreeable  one, 
poffeffing  great  ftiare  of  the  fine  fia- 
.wour  of  the  orange-peel. 

SYRUPUS  CROCL 

Lond. 
,  Syrup  ofSa^rofif 


Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce. 

Boiling  diililled  water,  one  pTnt. 

Macerate  the  faffron,  in  the  water, 
for  twelve  hours,  in  a  clofe  veffel;; 
and  diffolve  double-refined  fu- 
gar in  the  {trained  liqnior  that  it 
may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for 
making  a  fyrup,  as  in  this  form,  a 
fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a 
reafonable  compafs.  Tiiis  fyrup  is 
at  prefent  frequently  prefcribed  ;  it 
is  a  pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a  fine 
colour  to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS  SUCCI  LIMONIS. 

Lond. 
Syrup  of  Lemon-juice- 
Take  of 

Lemon  -juice,  ilrained,  after  t!ie 
feces  have  fubfided,  two  pints; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fifty  oun- 
ces. 
DilTolv*  the  fugar,  that  It  may  bg 
made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  e  5UCCO  MALG- 
RUM  LIMONIORUM. 

Edin, 
Syrup  of  Lemenjulce. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fufifered  to  {land 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  asd 
afterwards  lirained,  twopounds 
and  a  half. 
Double  refined  fugar,  fifty  oJin- 
ces. 
Diflblve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as 
to  make  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  FRUCTUS  MORI. 

Lond. 
Syrup  of  Muiberry-juice. 

SYRUPUS  FRUCTUS  RUBI 

ID^I. 

Lend. 

Syrup  of  Rafpherry-juice, 
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SYRUPUS  FRUCTUS  RIBIS 
NIGRI. 

Lond., 
Syrup  ef  Black  Currants. 
Thefe  three  are  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don college  to  be  prepared  in  the 
lame  manner  as  fyriip  of  lemons, 
which  immediately  precedes  them. 

All  thefe  f^iir  are  very  pleafant 
cooling  fyrups  ;  and  with  this  in- 
tention they  are  occafmnally  ufed 
in  draughts  and  juleps,  for  quench- 
ing thirft,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bi- 
lious or  inflammatory  diftempers. 
They  are  fometimes  Hkewife  em- 
ployed in  gargarifms  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  moath  and  tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 

ALBI. 

Lond. 

Svnip  of  the  IVhiis  Poppy. 

Take  of 

1  he  headsof  whitepoppicsjdried, 
2nd  the  feeds  taken  out,  three 
pounds  and  an  halt ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  fix  pounds. 
Dillilled  water,  eight  gallons. 

Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil 
them  in  the  v/ater,  to  three  gal- 
lons, in  a  water-bath  fatnrated 
with  fea  fait,  and  prcfsout  theli- 
quor.  Reduce  this  by  boiling  to 
about  the  meafure  of  four  pints, 
r-ind  ftrain  it  while  hot,  firil 
through  a  fieve,  then  through  a 
thin  woollen  cloth,  and  let  it  a- 
jide  for  t -velve  hours,  that  the  fe- 
C(s  may  fubfi'de.  Boil  the  liquor, 
I'oured  cif  from  thefeces,  to  three 
pints,  and  diflblve  the  fugar  in  It 
that  it  may  be  made  a  fyrup. 

■SYRUPUS  PA^P AVERTS  AL- 
BI. fea  de  MECONIO,  vuioo 
'    DIACODION. 

Ed'm. 
Syrup  of  white  Poppies,  or  of  M&co- 
rt»aCT,commoply  called  Di&codlum, 


Take  of 

White  poppy   heads,  dried,  and 
freed    from    the    feeds,    two 
pounds  ; 
Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds  j 
Purefl:  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Macerate  the  bruifed  heads  in  the 
water  for  a  night ;  next  boil  till 
only  one-third  part  of  the  liq'  or 
remain  ;  then  ftrain  it ;  exprefs- 
irg  it  ftrongly  Boil  the  llrain- 
ed  liquor  to  the  confumption  of 
one  half,  and  ftrain  again  ;  laft- 
1)',  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a 
fyrup. 

It  may  alfo  be  made  by  diflblving  in 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fimple 
fyrup,  one  dram  of  the  extraft  of 
white  poppies. 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with, 
the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy 
Leads,  is  given  to  children  in  dofcs 
of  two  or  three  drams;  to  adults 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
upwards,  for  eaf;ng  pain,  prociirirrg 
reft,  and  anfwering  the  other  inten- 
ti(»n?  of  mild  opiates.  Particular 
care  is  requifite  in  its  preparation, 
that  it  ms-Y  be  always  made,  as 
nearly  as  poflible,  of  the  fame 
Hrength  ;  and  accordingly  the  col- 
leger have  been  very  minute  in  their 
dci'cription  of  the  procefs. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  ER- 
RAl^iCL 

I.ond, 
S-:rup  of  the  red  Poppy. 
Take  o'f 

The  frefli  flowers  of  the  wild,  or 

red,  poppy,  four  pounds  ; 
Boiling  diililled  water,  fourpints 
and  an  half. 
Put  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the 
boiling  water,  in  a    water-bath, 
conttantly  ftirring  them.     After 
this,  the   veflel  being  taken  out 
of  the  bath,  macerate  for  twelve  ' 
houis ;  then  prefs  out  the  liquor, 
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and  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces 
may  fabfide.  Laltly,  make  it 
into  a  fyrup,  with  double- refined 
fugar. 

The  deGgn  of  putting  the  flow- 
ers into  boiling  water  in  a  water- 
bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a  httle 
fcaWed,  fo  as  to  {hiink  enough  to 
be  all  immergedin  the  v/ater  ;  with- 
out this  artifice,  they  can  fcarcely  be 
all  got  in  :  but  they  are  no  longer  to 
be  continued  over  the  fire  than  till, 
this  effeA  ie  produced,  left  the  li- 
quor become  too  thick,  and  the  fy- 
rup rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  diforders  of  thebreaft,coughsj 
fpittiiig  of  blood,  pleurifies,  and  o- 
ther  difeafes,  both  as  an  emollient 
snd  as  an  opiate.  It  is  one  of  the 
iighteil:  of  the  opiate  medicines ;  and 
in  this  refpeft  fo  weak,  that  fome 
have  doubted  of  its  having  any  a- 
uodyne  quality.  We  indeedprefume, 
that  it  might  be  very  fafely  fuper- 
feded  altogether ;  and  accordingly 
it  has  now  no  place  either  in  the  E- 
tlinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  or  fome  of 
she  bell  foreign  ones,  though  ftill 
retained  by  the  London  college. 

SYRUPUS  ROS^. 
Lond. 
Rofe- fyrup. 
Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  damaflc 

rofe,  feven  ounces; 
Double-rehned  fugar,  fix  pounds; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Macerate  the  rofe  leaves  i;\ 
water  for  twelve  hours,  and 
ftrain.  Evaporate  the  {trained  li 
quor  to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and 
add  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
•'      PALLIDARUM, 

EiRn, 

Syrup  of  pak  Rofes, 


Syrup* 
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Take  of 

Pale    rofes,  frefli  gathered,  one 

pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
White  fugar,  tliree  pounds. 

Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
anight;  then  to  theliquor  drained, 
and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add  the 
fugar ;  and  boil  them  intoa  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  dillillation  of  rofe-water,  de* 
purated  from  its  feces. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
ftill  has  been  perfectly  clean',  is  as 
proper  for  making  this  fyrup  as  a 
frelh  jnfuiioni  for  the  dillillation 
only  coUefts  thofe  volatile  parts 
which  are  dlllipated  in  the  air  while 
the  infufion  is  boiling  to  its  eonfift- 
ence;  This  fyrup  is  an  agreeable 
and  mild  purgative  for  children,  in. 
the  dofe  of  half  a  fpoonful,  or  a 
fpoonful.  It  likewife  proves  gently 
laxative  to  adults;  and  withthisin- 
tention  may  be  of  fervice  in  coftive 
habits.  Its  principal  ufc  is  In  folu* 
tive  glyHers. 

SYRUPUS  c  ROSIS  SICCIS. 
Edin, 
Syrup  of  dry  Rofes, 
Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces  j 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pounds 
Infufe  the  tofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,    then  boil  them  a  little  ; 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding' 
to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup. 

This    fjTup   is   fuppofed   to  be 

mildly  aftringent :  but  is  principally 

valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour,,, 

'1  he  London  college  have  omitted 

It,  having  retained  others  at  leail  S" 

qual  t©  it  in  that  refpeit. 
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SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS. 

EJin. 
Syrup  of  Squills. 
Takeof  , 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds  ; 
White  fugavj  three  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Make  them  into  a   fyrup  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

This  fyrirp  wa's  formerly  prepar- 
ed with  fome  fpices,  intended  to  al- 
eviate  the  offenfivenefsof  the  fquiUs. 
But  while  they  had  not  this  efFeft^ 
they  often  counteraSked  the  inten- 
tion in  view,  and  are  therefore  omit- 
ted. It  is  ufed  chiefly  in  dofes  of 
a  fpoonful  or  two,  for  promoting 
«xpc£loration,  which  it  does  very 
powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX,  frve 

COMMUNIS. 

£(lin. 

Simple   or  cGnunon  Syrupy 

Take  of 

Pureft  fugar,  fifteen  parts  j 
Water,  eight  parts. 
XiCt  the  fugar  be  diflblved  by  a  gen- 
tle heat. 

This  preparation  is  a  plain  li- 
quid fweet/  void  of  flavour  or  co- 
lonr.  It  is  convenient  for  fun- 
(dry  purpofes  where  thcfe  qualities 
are  not  wanted,  or  would  be  excep- 
tionable. 

SYRUPUS  SPTN^  CER- 

VIN.S. 

I.ond. 
Syrup  of  Bucklhorn. 
Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  and  frefli  buck- 
thorn berries^  one  gallon  ; 
Ginger,  bruifed  one  ounce  ; 
All-fpice,  powdered^  one  ounce 

and  an  half; 
Double  -  refined    fugar,     feven 
pouiids. 
Set  by  the  juice  for  fome  days>  that 


tli€  feces  may  fubfide,  and  ftram'. 
Macerate  the  ginger  and  all-fpice 
in  a  pint  of  the  ilrafned  juice,  fojr 
four  hours,  and  ftrain.  Boil  away 
the  reft  of  the  juice  to  three  pints  5^ 
then  add  that  part  of  the  juice  in 
which  the  ginger  and  all-fpice. 
have  been  macerated ;  and,  lall- 
ly,  the  fugar,  that  it  maybe  made 
a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  e  RHAMNO  CA~ 
THARTICO  feu  e  SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Edin. 
Syrup  of  Buckthorn, 
Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  ber- 
ries, depurated,  feven  pounds 
and  a  half; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
half. 
Boil  them  to  the  confiftence  of  S 
fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  do-» 
fes  of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  ope- 
rate as  bvilli  cathartics.  The  prin- 
cipal inconveniences  attending  them 
are,  their  being  very  unpleafant,an<i 
their  occafioning  a  third  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
fometimiss  violent  gripes  :  thefe  ef- 
fe6ls  may  be  prevented  by  drinking 
freely  of  water-gruel,  or  other 
warm  liquids,  during  the  operation'. 
The  ungratefulnels  of  the  buckthorn 
is  endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in 
the  firil  of  the  above  prefcriptions, 
by  the  addition  of  aroniatics,which^ 
however,  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for 
that  purpofe.  The  fecond  alfo  had 
formerly  an  aromatic  material  for 
the  fame  intention,  a  dram  of  the 
cffential  oil  of  cloves  ;  which  be- 
ing found  ineffedtual,  is  now  re- 
jetled. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS. 
Lend. 
Syrup  ofBaljam  of  Tolu. 

Taks 
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Take  of 

The  baHam  of  Tolu,  eight  oun- 
.  ces  ; 

,  Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 
Boil  for  two  hours.     Mix  with  the 
Hquor,  {trained  after  it  is  cold,  the 
double  refined  fugar,  that  it  may 
be  made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  BALSAMICUS, 

Eci'in. 
.   Baljamk  Sp-up^ 
Take  of 

^    Simple  fyrup,juftmade,  and  warm 
from  the  fire,    two  pounds  ; 
Tinftfare  of  Balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
ounce. 
When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoft 
cold,  ftir  into  it  the  tinfture,  by 
little  at  a  time,  agitating  them 
well  togechei,  till  perfectly  unit- 
ed. 

This  lail  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one  of 
the  preceding  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacoposia,  on  a  com- 
plaint that  the  fpirit  fpoiled  the  tafte 
of  the  fyrup ;  which  it  did  in  a  great 
degree  when  the  tindlure  was  drawn 
with  malt-fpjrits,  the  naufeous  oil 
which  all  the  common  malt-fpirits 
are  accompanied  with  communicat- 
ing that;=quality  ;  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly the  cafe  when  the  fpiritu- 
ous  part  was  evaporated  from  thefy- 
lup,  as  was  dire£led  in  the  former 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. Particular;  care  therefore 
Ihould  be  takeuj  that  the  fpirit, 
employed  for  making  the  tinfture, 
be  perfeftly  clean,  and  well  re<5lified 
from  all  ill  flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of 
the  two  foregoing  procelTes  feems  to 
have  been  fomewhat  different,  in 
the  firft,  the  more  fubtile  and  fra- 
grant parts  of  the  balfam  are  extrac- 
ted from  the  groffer  refmous  matter, 
and  alone  retained  in  the  fyrup:  the 
■Other  fyrup  contain?  the  whole  fub- 


ftance  of  the  balfam  in  larger  quan- 
tity. They  are  both  moderately  im- 
pregnated with  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  a  fyrup 
of  this  kind  is  prepared  from  a  tinc- 
ture of  balfam  of  Peru,  with  rofe- 
water,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  fu- 
gar. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLiE, 
Lond. 
Syrup  of  Violets, 
Take  of 
,  The  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  two 
pounds ; 
Boiling  diitilled  water,  five  pinte. 
Macerate  for  twenty  four  hours ;  af=. 
terwards  ilraintheliquor,  without" 
preffing,  through  thin  linen.  Add 
refined   fugar,    that   it  raav   be 
made  a  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 

Edin. 
Syrup  of  Violets, 

Take  of 

Frefh  violets,  one  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Purell  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  glafs,  or  at 
leafl  a  glazed  earthen  veffel,  clofe 
covered  ;  then  ftrain  without  ex- 
preflion,  and  to  theflrained  liquor 
add  the  fugar,  powdered,  and 
make  into  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a  very  agreeable 
flavour  ;  and  in  the  quantity  of  a 
fpoonful  or  two  proves  to  children 
genily  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe,  in 
keeping,  the  elegantblue  colour,  for 
which  it  is  chiefly  valued;  andhence 
fome  have  been  induced  to  counter- 
feit it  with  materials  v/hofe  colour  is 
more  permanent.  This  abufe  may  be 
readily-  difcovered,  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpefted  fyrup  any  acjd 
or  alkaline,  liq^uor.     If  the  fyrup  be 
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genuine,  the  acid  will  change  its 
blue  colour  to  a  red,  and  the  alkali 
-will  change  it  to  a  green  ;  but  if 
counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not 
happen.  It  rs  obvious,  from  this 
mutability  of  the  colour  of  the  vio- 
kt,  that  the  prefcriber  would  be  de- 
ceived if  he  fhouldexpeft  to  giveany 
blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalifed 
jtileps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  iyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Loncl. 
Syrup  of  Ginger. 
Take  of 

Ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces  ; 
Boilingdiftilled  water,  threepints. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  ihain ; 
then  add    refined  fugar,  that  it 
may  be  m  ade  a  fyrup. 

JRliin. 

Take  cf 

Powdered  ginger,  three  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
Pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
•     half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  th.e  water  in 
a  clofe  veffel,  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  to  the  liquor  ftrained, 
and  freed  from  the  feces,  add  the 
powdered  fugar,  and  make  thena 
info  a  fyrup, 

These^  are  -agreeable  and  mode- 
i*ately  aromatI(p  fyrups,  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  and  vir- 
tues of  the  ginger. 

SYK.UPUS  ACIDUS. 

Gen. 
Add   Syrup. 
Take  of 

"VVeakfpirit  of  vitriol,  two  drams; 
Syrup  of  lemons,  iix  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

Where  we  wifh  to  obtain  a  fy- 
rup, not  prJy  Itrongly  acidulated, 


but  alfo  powerfully  aftringent,  this 
formula  may  be  conlidered  as  well 
fuited  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

SYRUPUS  ALKALINUS. 
Gen. 
Alkaline  Syrup. 
Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  three  drams  ; 
Simple  fyrup,  fix  ounces. 
Mix  them 

list  this  fyrup  %ve  have  in  fomc 
degree  the  converfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  it  may  be  ufefuUy  em- 
ployed, either  for  the  deftruftion  of 
acid  in  the  llomach,  or  for  the  for- 
mation of  neutral  or  eifervefcent 
mixtures. 

SYRUPUS  ALLIL 

Suec. 
Svriip  of  Garlic, 
Take  of 

The  frefli-root  of  garlic,  fiiced, 

one  pound  ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  them  in  a  clofe  veffel  for 
an  hour ;  add  to  the  ftrained  li- 
quor, 

Refined  fugar,  two  pounds. 
Boil  them  to  a  fyrup. 

This  fyrup  fornnn-Iy  held  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  was  re- 
commended for  promoting  expecho- 
ration,  in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh, 
and  other  afFe&ions  ofthebreaft: 
But,  as  well  as  the  oxymel  ex  alio,  it 
is  n«w  banifhed  from  them  ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
fame  intentions  may  in  general  be 
anfwered  by  kfs  difagreeable  medi- 
cines. Yet  where  we  wifh  to  em- 
ploy garlic  in  a  watery  menftvu- 
um,  this  formula  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  bell  under  which  it  caa 
be  exhibited. 
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SYRUPUS  AMYGDALINUS. 

Suec. 
Syrup  of  Almonds. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  pound  ; 
Bitter  almonds,  two  dram?. 

Let  the  almonds  be  blanuhed  and 
beat  in  a  ftone  mortar,  with  a 
^vooden  peftle ;  then  by  degrees 
add  barley-water,  two  pounds  ; 
{train  the  liquor,  and  form  it  into 
a  fyrup,  with  as  much  double- 

,  refined  fugar  as  may  be  necefia- 
ry. 

The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  al- 
monds, is  in  this  formula  communis 
cated  to  a  lyrup,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  employed  to  fweeten 
mixtures,  or  to  form  apleafant  drink 
when  diffufed  in  water  ;  and  the 
favour  is  not  a  little  improved  by 
the  addition  of  the  proportion  of  bit- 
ter almonds  here  direfted.  But  even 
thefe  cannot  befuppofed  to  c»mmu- 
nicate  any  aftive  quality  to  this  fy- 
rup, as  they  are  employed  in  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  ;  and  ftill  lefs  is  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  the  fweet  almonds, 
which  can  communicate  little  more 
to  the  fyrup  than  their  mild  oiL 

SYRUPUS  CINNAMOMI. 

Rofs.^ 
Syrup  of  Cinnamon. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  five  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon-water,  two 
pounds- 
X))gell  them  in  a  clofe  glafs  veffol  for 
twenty-four  hours  ;  then  add  to 
the  ftrained  liquor  double-refined 
fugar,  three  pounds ;  boil  it  to  a 

-   fy^"?- 

This  fyrup  Ta  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  cinnamon ;  and  where 
we  wi(h  to  fweelen  any  mixture,  at 
the  fame  time  adding  to  it  an  a- 
teeable   aromatic,    it   is  perhaps 


one  of  the  beft.  articles  we  can  era* 
ploy, 

SYRUPUS  EMETICUS. 

Brun. 
Emetic  Syrup. 
Take  of 

Glafs  of  antimon}',  finely  pow- 
dered, two  drams  ; 
Rhenifh  wine,  twelve  ounces. 
Let  them  be  dfgefted  for  three  days 
in  a  gentle  heat,  then  ftrain  tlie 
liquor  through  paper,  and  mis 
with  tlie  {trained  liquor  thirty- 
ounces  of  double-refined  lugar. 
Let  it  be  formed  into  a  fyrup  and 
kept  in  a  clofe  veifel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
fyrup  being  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  the  emetic  quality  of  the  anti- 
mony ;  and  it  will  at  leall  have  fo 
far  the  advantage  of  being  very  a- 
greeable  to  the  tafte,  that  it  may  be 
readily  taken  by  very  young  people. 
But  every  good  effedl  to  be  obtained 
from  it  may  be  had  with  more  cer- 
tainty, by  adding  to  firaple  fyrup 
any  quantity  that  may  be  thought 
necefiary  of  the  tartarus  antimonia- 
lis,  previoufly  diffolved  in  a  fmall 
proportion  of  water. 

SYRUPUS  HYDRARGYRL 

Svec. 
Syrup  of  !^iichj1lver. 
^aS-.t  of 
'  Puiified  quickfih'cr,  one  dram  ; 
^Gum  arabic,  three  drams ; 
ilofe  water,  as  much  asfufScient 
for  reducing  the  gum  to  a  mu- 
cus. 
Let  them  be  rubbed  in  a  mortar,  till 
the  quick  111 ver  totally  difappears; 
then  by  degrees  mix  with  it  iim^le 
fy.rup  four  cuncec. 

"  In  this  we  have  a  preparation  fi- 
milar  to  the  mercurial  folution  of  Dr 
Flcnck,  fgrroerly  mentioned ;    and 

which 
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■whicli,  while  It  dees  not  pofTefs  any 
•ther  advantage  than  merefweetnefs 
of  taiie,  is  liable  to  the  objedioos 


formerly  urged  againft  that  prepara* 
tion. 


CHAP. 


XXIV. 


M  E  L  L  A      M  E  D  I  C  A  r  A. 


MEDICATED      HONEYS. 


THE  more  fixed  parts  of  vege- 
tables, diflblved  in  watery  li- 
quors, may  be  thence  transferred 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey 
with  the  watery  decoftion  or  juice 
•of  the  plant,  and  boiling  tliem  toge- 
ther till  the  aqueous  part  has  exha- 
led, and  the  honey  remains  of  its 
original  confiftence.  Honey  has 
not  probably  however,  any  very 
peculiar  advantage  over  fugar  ;  and 
it  is  liable  to  many  inconveniences 
which  fugar  is  free  from  :  in  parti- 
cula;-,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  run 
into  fermentation,  and  in  many  con- 
ftitutions  produces  gripes,  and  often 
violent  effects:  The  Edinburgh  col- 
legehave  therefore  rejefted  the  whole 
of  the  oxy  mels  from  their laft  edition 
of  the  pharmacopoeia.  And  the 
number  of  preparations  with  ho- 
ney in  moil  of  the  foreign  pharma- 
copoeias is  now  much  diminifhed. 
Still, however,  there  are  feveral  much 
employed  by  pra<9;ioners  of  emi- 
Bence  ;  and  of  courfe  retained  ia 
"Cnt  London  pharmacopoeia. 


MEL  ROS^E. 

Land. 
Honey  of  Rofes. 
Take  of 

Dried  red-rofe   buds,    with  the 

heels  cut  off,  four  ounces  ; 
Boiling    diflilled    water,     thre^ 

pints  ; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofe  leaves  in  the  wa- 
ter for  fix  hours  ;  then  mix  th« 
honey  with  the  ftrained  liquor, 
aiKl  boil  the  mixture  to  the  thick» 
nefs  of  a  fyrup. 

This  preparation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  ufed  as  a  mild  coohng 
detergent,  particularly  in  garga- 
rifras  for  ulcerations  and  inflamma» 
tion  of  the  mouth  and  tonills.  Th* 
rofe-buds  here  ufed  fliould  be  haftily 
dried  ;  the  defign  of  doing  fo  is, 
that  they  may  the  better  preferve. 
their  allringency, 

MEL 
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MEL  SCILL^. 

Lond. 
Honey  of  Squills. 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 
Tincture  of  fquills,  two  pints- 
^oil  them   in  a  glafs  veffel  to  the 
thicknefs  of  a  fyrup. 

The  honey  will  here  be  impreg- 
nated with  all  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
fquills  which  the  tindture  before  con- 
tained, and  may  be  employed  as  aa 
ufeful  expectorant  or  diuretic. 

OXYMEL  ^RUGINIS. 

Lond. 
Oxymel  of  F^erdegrls. 
Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces  ; 

Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces. 
DilToIve  the  verdegris  in  the  vinegar, 

and  ftrain  it  through  linen  ;  then 

add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole 

to  a  proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  Improvement  of  w^hat 
was  formerly  known  in  our  pharma- 
copcEias  under  the  title  of  Mel  tE- 
gyptiacum  ;  which,  however,  was,  as 
then  prepared,  very  uncertain  with 
refpeft  to  ftrength.  It  is  ufed  only 
externally  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers, 
and  keeping  down  fungous  flelh.  It 
is  alfo  often  ferviceable  in  venereal 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils : 
But  there  is  fome  danger  from  its 
application  to  places  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  fwallow- 
ed  ;  for  even  a  fmall  quantity  of 
verdegris  paffing  into  the  ftomach 
may  be  produftive  of  diilrefiing,  if 
not  deleterious,  cfFedls. 

OXYMEL  COLCHICI. 

Lond. 
Oxymel  of  Meadow  Sa^ron. 
Take  of 

The  frefh  root  of  meadow-faf- 

4 


fron,  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 

ounce  ; 
Diftilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; 
Clarified  honey,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  root  of  meadow -faf- 
fron,  with  the  vinegar,  in  a  glafs 
veffel,   with   a   gentle   heat,   for 
forty-eight  hours.     Strain  the  li- 
quor,  preffed  out  flrongly  from 
the    root,    and    add    the  honey. 
Laftly,    boil    the    mixture,    fre- 
quently ftirring  it  with  a  wooden 
fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a  fy- 
rup. 

This  oxymel  may  be  confidered 
as  very  analogous  to  the  fyrupus  col- 
chici  of  which  we  have  already  made 
fome  obfervations.  Under  this  form 
it  was  firil  introduced  by  Dr  Stoerk. 
And  although  with  certain  conftitu- 
tions  the  fyrup  is  unqueftionably 
preferable,  yet  it  well  deferves  a 
place  in  our  pharmacoposias,  as  be- 
ing an  aftive  medicine. 

OXYMEL  SCILL^. 
Lond. 
Oxymel  of  Squills, 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds  j 
Vintgar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veffel,  with  a 
flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  employ- 
ed for  this  preparation  unclarified, 
and  the  fcum,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken  off;  by 
this  means  the  impurities  of  the  ho- 
ney were  difcharged  ;  but  fome  of 
the  medicinal  parts  of  the  fquills, 
with  which  the  vinegar  was  impreg- 
nated, were  alfo  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  the  college  of  London  have 
now  judicioufly  ordered  the  honey 
for  all  thefe  ki"ds  of  preparatioua 
to  be  previoufly  clarified  by  itfelf. 

Oxymel  of  iqu  Us  Is  an  ufeful  a» 
A  perient. 
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perient,  detergent,  and  expectorant, 
and  of  great  fervice  in  humoral  afth- 
mas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders 
where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is 
given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams, 
along  with  fome  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the 
great  naufea  which  it  would  other- 
wife  be  apt  to  excite.  InJarge  do- 
fes, it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 
Lowl. 
Simple  Oxymel, 
Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  vinegar,   one  pint. 
Boil  them  in  a  glafs  veflel,  with  a 
ilow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fy-rup. 

This  preparation  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  analogous  to  the  fyrupus 
aceti  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pceia.  It  is  not  inferior  in  efficacy 
to  many  more  elaborate  compofi- 
tions.  It  is  an  agreeable,  mild,  cool- 
ing medicine.  It  is  often  ufed  in 
cooling,  detergent,  gargarifms,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  an  expeftorant, 

OXYMEL  ex  ALLIO, 
Dan. 
Oxymel  of  Garlic. 
Take  of 

Garlic,  cut  in  flice3,  an  ounce 

and  a  half; 
Carav^'ay  leeds. 
Sweet    fennel    feeds,    each   two 

drams  ; 
Clarified  honey,   ten  ounces  5 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint. 
Boil  the  vinegar  for  a  little  time, 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a  gla- 
?ed  earthen  veflel  j  then  add  xh.''. 


garlic,  and  cover  the  veffel  clofe 
when  grown  cold,  prefs  out  the 
liquor,  and  diflblve  in  it  the  ho- 
ney by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  = 

This  oxymel  Is  recommended  for 
attenuating  vifcid  juices,  promoting 
expeftoration,  and  the  fluid  fecre- 
lions  in  general.  It  is  doubtiefs  a 
medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy, 
though  very  unpleafant,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlic  prevailing,  notwith- 
llanding  the  addition  of  the  aroma- 
tic feeds. 

OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 

Brun. 

Peroral  Oxymel. 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce  ; 
Orris  root,  half  an  ounce; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  half  a  pint ; 
Clarified  honey,  one  pound  ; 
Water,   three  pints, 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third 
is  wafted  :  then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor ;  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  ;  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  It  the  honey  and 
the  ammoniac,  previoufly  dlf- 
folved  in  the  vinegar.  Mix  them 
together,  by  gently  boiling  them. 

The  title  of  this  compofition  ex- 
preffes  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
breaft  that  proceed  from  a  load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  and  obftruftions  of 
the  pulmonaiy  veffels.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  night 
ai^d  morning,  and  continued  for 
fome  time. 
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PULFERES^. 


POWDER     S. 


THIS  form  receives  fuchmate-  The  ufual  veliicle  for  taking  the 

rials  only  as  are  capable  of  be-  lighter  powders,  is   any  agreeable 

ing  fufficiently  dried  to  become  pul-  thin  liquid.     I'he  ponderous  pow* 

verifable,   without  the  lofs  of  their  ders,    particularly    thofe   prepared 

virtue.    There  are  many  fubitances,  from  metallic  fubftances,  require  a 

however,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  more  confiftent  vehicle,  as  fyrups  j 

be  conveniently  taken  in  powder  :  for  from  thin  ones  they  foon  fubfide. 

bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs,   are  too  rcfmous  fubitances  likewlfe  are  moil 

difagreeable  :  emollient  and  mucila-  commodiouny   taken    in    thick   ii- 

ginous  herbs  and  rogts  are  too  bul-  quors  :  in  thin  ones,  they  are  apt  to 

ky  :  pure  gums  cohere,  and  become  run  into  lumps,  which  are  not  eafily 

tenacious  in  the  mouth  ;    fixt  alka-  again  foluble. 


line  falts  liquefy  on  expofing  the 
compofition  to  the  air  ;  and  volatile 
alkalies  exhale.  Many  of  the  aroma- 
tics,  too,  fufFer  a  greater  lofs  of 
their  odorous  principle  when  kept 
in  powder  ;  as  in  that  form  they  no 
doubt  expofe  a  much  larger  furface 
to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders,  in  extern* 
poraneous  prefcription,  is  generally 
about  half  a  dram  :  it  rarely  exceeds 
a  whole  dram  ;  and  is  not  often  lefs 
than  a  fcruple.  Subftances  which 
produce  powerful  efFefts  in  fmaller 
dofes  are  not  trufted  to  this  form, 
unlefs  their  bulk  be  increafed  by  ad- 
ditions of  lefs  efficacy  ;  thofe  which 
require  to  be  given  in  larger  ones 
are  better  fitted  for  other  forms. 

4  A 


General  Rules  for  making  PcwJerSi 

I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  of 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compofi- 
tion of  powders ;  the  ftalks  and 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to  be 
feparated. 

11. 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri- 
zation, with  a  few  drops  of  any 
proper  water. 

III. 

The  moi.fter  aromatics  may  be  dried 
with  ayery gentle  heat,  before  they 
are  committed  to  the  mortar. 

IV,  Gums* 
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IV. 


Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as 
are  difficultly  pulverifable,  fliould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  lieve 
together. 

V. 

No  part  fnould  be  feparated  for  ufe, 
until  the  whole  quantity  put  into 
the  mortar  has  paffed  the  fieve, 
and  the  feveral  fiftings  mixed  to- 
gether ;  for  thofe  parts  of  the 
fubjeft,  which  are  firft  powder- 
ed, may  prove  different,  ajt  leaft 
in  degree  of  efficacy,  from  the 
reft. 

VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  pre- 
pared only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a  time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veflels 
very  clofely  ftopt. 

If  powders  are  long  kept, and  not 
carefully  fecured  from  the  air,  their 
virtue  is  in  a  great  meafure  dellroy- 
ed,  altho*  the  parts  in  which  it  con- 
fifts  (hould  not  in  other  circumftan- 
ces  prove  volatile.  Thus,  though  the 
virtues  of  ipecacuanha  are  fo  fixt  as 
to  remain  entire  even  in  extrafts 
made  with  proper  menftrua,  yet  if 
the  powdered  root  be  expofed  for  a 
long  time  to  the  air,  it  lofes  its  eme- 
tic quality. 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS. 

Land. 
Aloetic  PoiuJer, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound  ; 
White  canella.   three  ounces. 
Rub    them   feparately  to  powder, 
and  then  mix  them. 

This  compofiiion  has  long  been 
known  in  the  (hops  under  the  title 
of  H'tera  picra.  It  furniihes  us  wiih 
an  ufeful  aloetic  pi'rgative,  the  ca- 
nella operating  as  a  good  corrigent 
for  the  aloes.  But  it  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  as  tht  bafis  of  e- 


leftuaries,  or  pills,  or  of  a  tinfture, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  Sacred 

tindure. 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS   CUM 
FERRO. 

Land. 
Aloetic  Poiuder  luith  Iron. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an 

ounce  and  an  half; 
Myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
Dry  extract  of  gentian  ; 
Vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  pow- 
der, one  ounce. 
Mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloe- 
tic and  chalybeate  conjoined.  It 
confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles 
which  formerly  entered  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  Piluls  Ecphrafticas 
Chalybeat£E,  as  they  were  called  j 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
employed  when  brought  to  the  form 
of  pills  by  means  of  fyrups,  than 
in  powder  :  But  in  either  way  it  is 
an  ufeful  medicine,  and  is  particu- 
larly employed  with  advantage  ia 
cafes  of  obftrudled  menflruation. 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS   CUM 

GUAIAtO. 

Loud. 

Aloetic  Powder  ivith  Guaiacum. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and 

an  half; 
Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum 
feparately  to  powder ;  then  mix 
all  the  ingredients  together. 

In  the  guaiacum,  as  well  as  the 
aloes,  we  have  a  warm  gummi-refi- 
Hous  purgative  ;  and  both  are  cor- 
refted,  as  v/ell  as  more  minutely  di- 
vided, from  their  combination  v'ith 
the  aromatics.  This  therefore  fur- 
nifties 
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nlfhes  us  with  an  ufeful  purgative  : 
But  when  taken  only  in  imall  dofes, 
its  chief  effed  is  that  of  promoting 
pcrfpiration.  It  is,  however, 
more  frequently  employed  in  the 
form  of  pills  than  in  the  ftatc  of 
powder;  and  indeed  it  confiils  of 
nearly  the  fame  ingredients  which 
conllituted  the  Pilulae  aromatics  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia. 

PULVIS  AROMATICUS. 

Lend. 
Aromatic  Poiuder. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 
Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hullccd. 
Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  to  a  powder. 

PULVIS  DIAROMATON.fivc 
SPECIES  AROMATICiE. 

Edinb. 

Aromatic  poivder^  or  Aromatic 

Species. 

Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 
Ginger,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Beat  them  together  into  a  powder, 
to  be  Jsept  in  a  phial  well  (hut. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  a- 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines;  and 
as  fuch  may  be  ufefuUytaken  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  con- 
ftitutions,  for  warming  the  ftomach, 
promoting  dige{tion,andftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  thevifcera.  The  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruplc  and 
upwrards.  The  firft  is  confiderably 
the  warmefl.  This  principally  arifes 
from  the  quantity  of  long  pepper 
which  it  contains  ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
to  be  doubted  whether  from  this  ar- 
ticle any  advantage  be  derived  :and 
a  powder  not  inferior  to  either  might, 
we  think,  be  formed  by  fubftituting 
callia  for  the  cinnamon  employed  by 


the  one  college,  or  the  nutmegs  by 
the  other. 

PULVIS  ASARI    COMPOSI- 
TUS. 

Land. 
Compound  powder  of  Afarabacca, 
Take  of 

The  dry  leaves  of  afarabacca, 

Sweet  marjoram, 
Syrian  herb  ma- 
itich, 
Dry  flowers  of  lavender,  of  each 
one  ounce. 
Powder  them  together. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATO- 
RIUS,  five  CEPHALICUS. 

£din. 
Sternutatory^  or  Cephalic  Powder^ 
Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afarum,  threeparts; 
Marjoram,  one  part. 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powder. 

Though  the  former  of  thefe 
powders  be  more  compounded  thaa 
the  latter,  yet  they  differ  very  little. 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  effica- 
cious errhines,  and  fuperior  to  moft 
of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name 
oi  herb  Jnuff.  They  are  often  era- 
ployed  with  great  advantage  in  ca- 
fes of  obllinate  headach,  and  of  oph- 
thalmias refifting  other  modes  of 
cure.  Taken  underthe  form  of  fnuff 
to  the  extent  of  five  or  iix  gra  ns  at 
bed-time,  they  will  operate  the^  fiic- 
ceeding  day  as  a  powerful  errhine, 
inducing  frequent  fneezing,  but  ftill 
more  a  large  difcharge  from  the 
nofe.  It  is,  however,  neceffary,  duj 
ring  their  operation,  to  avoid  ex  po- 
fure  to  cold. 

PULVIS  e  CERUSSA. 
hand. 
Poiuder  of  Ceriijfe. 
Take  of 

Ceruffe,  five  ounces ; 
SarocoU,  one  ounce  and  an  half ; 
Tra- 
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Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  into  powder. 

This  compofition  is^the  'Trochifct 
alhi  of  Rhazcs  brought  back  to  its 
original  fiinplicity  with  regard  to 
the  ingredients,  and  without  the 
needlefs  trouble  of  making  it  into 
troches.  It  is  employed  for  exter- 
nal purpofes,  as  in  collyria,  lotions, 
and  injections,  for  repelling  aciimo« 
nious  humours;  and  in  inflammations. 

PULVIS     e     CHELIS    CAN- 
CRORUM  COMPOSITUS. 

Lo7id. 
Compound  Poiuder  of  Crabs  cIlTU^s. 
Take  of 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  onepound  j 
Chalk, 

Red  coral,  each,  prepared,  three 
ounces. 
2vlix  them. 

These  powders  have  loft  feveral 
of  their  ingredients, without  any  in- 
jury to  their  vu-tues  ;  and  pofTibly 
thev  would  Hill  bear  a  farther  re- 
duftion;  for  the  crabs  eyes  and 
chalk  are  by  therafelves  at  leaft  as 
effeftual  as  any  compofition  of  them 
with  coral:  And  perhaps  every  pur- 
pofe  to  be  obtained  from  them  may 
be  accompli  (bed  by  a  more  iimple 
abforbent,  as  the  Pulvis  cretaceus, 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  or  the 
powder  of  the  Lapiili  cancrorum. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERViE 
COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 
Cnmbound  Powder  of  Contrayerva, 
Take  of  • 

Contraverva,  powdered,  five  oun- 
ces; 
Compound  powder  of  crabs-claws, 
one  pound  and  an  hali. 
Mix  them. 

This  powder  was  formerly  direc- 
ted to  be  made  up  into  balls  with 


vVater,  and  was  then  called  Lapis 
coNTRAYERViE  ;  a  piece  of  trouble 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs,  for  it  was 
necefTary  to  reduce  the  balls  into 
powder  again  before  they  could  be 
uied.  Nor  did  that  form  contribute, 
as  has  been  imagined,  to  their  pre- 
fervation  ;  for  it  is^carcelyto  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  powder  will  lofe 
more  by  being  kept  fora  reafonable 
length  of  time  in  a  clofe-ftopt  glafs, 
than  the  balls  will  in  the  humefta- 
tirtn  with  water,  and  exficcation  iK 
the  air,  before  they  are  fit  for  being- 
put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine  has 
nnicli  better  claim  to  the  title  of 
an  alexipharraac  and  fudorific  than 
the  foregoing  compofitions.  The 
contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very  fer- 
viceable  in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis. 
vitse  is  weak,  and  a  diaphorefis  tobe 
promoted.  It  is  poffible,  that  the 
crabs-claws  are  of  no  farther 
fervice  than  as  they  divide  this  pow- 
erful ingredient,  and  make  it  fit 
more  eafily  on  the  ftomach. 

PULVIS  e  CRETA   COMPO- 
SITUS. 
I^ond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Chalh, 
Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a  pound  j 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces ; 
Tormentil, 

Gum  arabic,  of  each,  three  on  nces; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them   feparately,  and  mix 
them. 

PULVIS  CREPACEUS. 

Eilhih. 
Chalh  Powder. 
Take  of 

White  chalk  prepared,  four  oun] 

ces  : 
Nutmeg,  half  a  dram  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram, 
Mi>:  and  make  them  into  a  powder; 
which  may  fupply  the  place  of 
the  Card'ial^jc  trochtt* 
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Th5  additJon  oFtlie  aromatics  in 
the  above  formula,  coincides  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
which  is  indicated  for  weaknefs  and. 
acidity  in  the  ftomach  ;  and  In 
loofenefs  from  acidity 

PULVIS  e  CRETA.  COMPO-' 
SITUS  CUM  OPIO. 

,  Z,Ofl</. 

Compound  Psivda;  of  Chalh  lulth 
Cptvm. 
Take  of 

Compound     povt?dtr    of    chalk, 

eight  ounces  ; 
Hard  purified,  opium,  powdered, 
one  dram  and  an  half. 
Mix  them. 

.  From  the  addition  of  the  optum 
this  remedy  becomes  ftill  more 
powerful  than  the  above  In  reitraln- 
ing  dianhoea. 

PULVIS  IPECACUANHA 
COMPOSITUS. 

hond.  i 

Compound  Poivder  oflpecacw 
anha. 
Take  of 
i     Ipecacuanha, 

Hard    purified   opium,  of  each, 

powdered,  one  dram  ; 
Vitriolated  kali,  powdered,  one 
ounce. 
Mix  them. 

PULVIS  SUDORIFICUS,  five 
DOVERL 

Ed  in. 
Sudorific^  or  Dover's  Ponder. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams ; 
Opium, 

Root  of  ipecacuanha,  powdered, 
of  each  one  fcruple. 

Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  to- 
gether, fo  as  to  make  an  uniform 
powder. 

Thb  vitriolated  tartar,  from  the 


gtittinefs  of  its  cryftals,  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing 
the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other 
fait  ;  this  feems  to  be  its  only  ufein 
the  preparation.  The-operator  ought 
to  be  cdreful  that  the  opium  and  i- 
pecacuanha  fliall  be  e',ually  difFufed 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  powder, 
^therwife  different  portions  of  the 
powder  mu(l  have  differences  in  de- 
gree of  itrength. 

The  hard  pui  ifiedoplum,  direfted. 
by  the  London  college,  is,  from  this 
circumftance,  preferable  to  opium  in 
its  ordinary  Hate,  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

1  his  powder  is  one  of  the  moH 
certain  fudorifics  that  we  know  of  ; 
and  as  fuch,  was  recommended  by 
Dr  Dover  as  an  effectual  remedy  in 
rheumatifm.  r  Modern  praftice  con- 
firms its  reputation,  not.  only  in, 
rheumatifm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and 
fundr}-  other  difeafes,  where  it'ls  of- 
ten difficult  by  other  means  to  pro- 
duce a  copious  fweat.  The  dofe  Is 
from  live  to  ten  or  twelve  grains,  ac- 
cording as  the  patients  flomach  and , 
flrength  canbear  it.  It  is  convenie:rit 
to  avoid  much  drinking  immediate- 
ly after  taking  It,  otherwife  it  Is 
very  apt  to  be  rejeaed  by  vomiting 
beforeany  other  effedsare  produced. 

PULVIS  e  JALAPPA. 
.    COMPOSITUS. 
Ed'inb. 
Compound  Powder  of  jalap. 
Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Crylials  of  tartar,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to- 
gether   for  fome  time,  fo   as  to 
form  a  very  fine  povrder. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftals  In  this 
preparation  is  to  break  down  and  di- 
vide the  jalap  into  very  minute  par- 
ticles, whereby  its  operation  is 
thought  to  be  meliorated;  and  on 
this  account  the  two  articles  are  di- 
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re£t^ed  to  be  pounded  together,  and 
not  feparately.  But  whether  from 
this  circumftance  any  advantage  ari- 
fes  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  combination  furnifhes  us 
with  a  very  ufeful  and  aftive  pur- 
gative, in  every  cafe  where  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  produce  both  a  full  eva- 
cuation of  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  a 
free  difcharge  from  the  fyllem  in  ge- 
neral, under  the  form  of  catharfis. 

PULVIS  e  MYRRHA  COM- 
POS ITUS. 
Land 
Compound  Poivd^r  of  Myrrh. 
Take  of 
Myrrh, 
iDried  favln, 
—  rue. 

Ruffian  caftor,  of  each,  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  into  a  powder. 

This  is  a  reformation  of  the  Tro- 
ehlfc't  e  myrrhay  a  compofition  con- 
trived by  Rhazesagainll  uterine  ob- 
ftruftions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  or  made  intobo- 
lufes,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or 
more,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

PULVIS  OPIATUS. 

Lond. 
Opiate   PonuJer. 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 

one  dram; 
Burnt    and  prepared    hartfliorn, 
nine  drams. 
Mix  them. 

The  hartfhorn  is  here  intended 
merely  to  divide  the  opium,  and  to 
give  it  the  form  of  powder,  altho' 
it  may  perhaps  have  alfo  fome  in- 
fluence in  rendering  the  opium  more 
aflive  from  deftroying  acid  in  the 
ftomach.  But  whether  in  this  way 
it  has  any  cfFeft  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  conve- 
nient formula  for  the  exhibition  of 


opium  in  powder  ;  which  on  fome 
occalions  is  preferable  to  its  being 
given  either  in  a  liquid  form  or  in 
that  of  pills.  As  ten  grains  of  this 
powder  contain  precifely  one  of  the 
opium,  the  requiiite  dofe  maybe  ea- 
fily  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  It  is  often  fuccefsfully 
employed  as  afweating  powder;  and 
has  not,  like  the  Pulvis  Doveri,  the 
effeft  of  inducing  ficknefs  or  vo- 
miting. 

PULVIS  e  SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound  Powder  of  Scammony. 
Take  of 

Scammony, 

Hard  extradl    of  jalap,  of  eacli 

two  ounces  ; 
Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder   them  feparately,  and  mix 
them. 

Edln. 
Take  of 
Scammony, 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
ounces; 
Mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  into 
a  powder. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
In  the  pharmacopoeias  publifhed  by 
authority  in  Britain,  two  compofi- 
tions  fliould  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fame  name,  differing  confiderably 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
degree  of  adtivity. 

The  compound  powder  of  fcam- 
mony  in  the  laft  edition  of  theLon- 
don  pharmacopoeia  differed  confider- 
ably from  the  prefent;  For  there, 
the  only  addition  was  calcined  hartf- 
horn, intended  merely  for  the  divi» 
fion  of  the  fcammony.  This  pur- 
pofe  is  ftill  better  anfwered  by  the 
cryftals  of  tartar,  which  at  the  fame 
time  confpire  with  the  operation  of 
the  fcammony  as  a  purgative.     But 
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the  addition  of  jalap  and  ginger, 
according-  to  the  prefent  formula  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  gives 
not  only  a  purgative  confiderably 
different,  but  increafes  alfo  the  heat- 
ing quality  of  the  medicine,  while 
the  cream  of  tartar  has  an  evident 
refrigerant  power.  Both  may  on  oc- 
cafions  be  ufeful,  but  we  think  that 
in  molt  cafes  the  Edinburgh  formula 
will  be  found  preferable. 

In  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias 
of  Hill  older  date,  this  powder  was 
prepared  with  another  very  aftive 
ingredient,  diaphoretic  antimony.  It 
was  much  celebrated  as  diftincfuifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  be- 
ing called  from  its  firft  pnbliflier, 
PULVIS  CORNACHINI.  In  a 
former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  it  was  thus  directed 
to  be  prepared  : 

Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  thena  into  a  powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a  dram  or  more.  In  other 
prefcriptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportipn  to  the  fcammony  as  the 
calcined  hartfhorn  did  in  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  tlaefe  ingre- 
dients are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than  as 
they  divide  the  texture  of  the  fcam- 
mony; though  Cornachini  fuppofes 
very  conflderable  advantage  from 
fome  deobftruent  quality  in  the  tar- 
tar, whereby  the  vefiels  fliall  be  o- 
pened,  andthe  noxious  humours  pre- 
pared for  expulfion  ;  and  from  the 
preparation  of  antimony,  though  it 
have  no  fenfible  operation,  he  ex- 
pefts  fome  fliare  of  the  fame  fuccefs 
which  foraetimes  attends  the  rough- 
er preparations  of  that  mineral. 
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Both  the  prefent  formula3  may, 
however,  be  confidered  as  poffening 
all  the  advantages  of  the  Pulvis  Cor- 
nachini. 

PULVIS  e  SC AMMONIO  CUM 
ALOE. 

Lond, 
Powder  of  Scammony  loith  Aloes, 
Take  of 

Scammony,  fix  drams ; 
Hard  extradl  of  jalap, 
Socotorine  aloes,  ofeach  an  ounce 

and  an  half; 
Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix 
them. 

In  this  formula,  the  combination 
of  fcammony,  jalap,  and  aloes,  fur» 
niilies  a  very  adlivepurgative,  which 
vi'ith  fome  intentions  at  leaft,  inay 
be  preferable  to  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Taken  fr<5m  five  to  ten 
grains,  it  will  operate  as  a  purga^ 
tlve,  even  in  cafes  of  o,bltinate  co- 
itivenefs. 

PULVIS  e  SC  AMMONIO  CUM 
CALOMELANE. 

Lond. 
Powder  of  Scammony  iv'iih   Calomel. 
Take  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cklomel  ; 

Double-refined    fugar,    of    each 
two  drams. 
Rub  them  feparately  to  a  powder, 
and  then  mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the 
fcammony  in  a  more  fimple  ftate, 
united  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  ca- 
lomel as  mail  very  confidcrably  aid 
its  purgative  power.  And  accord- 
ingly it  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage, both  in  cafes  of  obftinate 
coftivenefs,  and  in  dropfical  affec- 
tions, where  a  confiderabiedifchar"e 
is  required  from  the  fyftem. 
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PULVIS  e  SENNA  COMPOSI- 
TUS. 
Land. 
Compound  Poti'der  of  Senna - 
Take  of 
Senna, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,   of  eacH  two 

ounces  ; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Ginger,  two  drams. 
Rub  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  rub  the 
reft  together  into  a  powder,  and 
then  mix  them  alL 

This  powder  is  given  as  a  cathar- 
tic, in  the  d'ofe  of  two  fcruples,  or 
a  drann.  The  fpice  is  added,  not 
only  to  divide,  but  to  warm  the  me- 
dicine, and  make  it  fit  eafier  on  the 
■ftomach.  The  fcammony  is  ufed  as 
a  ftimulus  to  the  fenna  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  necelTary  for  a 
dof?,  when  not  affilled  by  fomemore 
powerful  material,  being  too  bulky 
to  be  conveniendy  taken  in  this 
foiTnv 

The  compofition  of  this  medicine 
is  now  confiderably  fimplified,  by 
the  rejefhion  both  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  as  the  ginger  alone  is  found 
fully  to  anfwer  the  intention  in 
view. 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS. 

Ed'uib. 
Slyptic  Poiuder. 
Take  of 

Alum.,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Gum  kino,  three  drams. 
Grind    them   together  into   a  fine 
powder. 

In  former  editions  of  our  phar- 
iDacopocia,  a  powder  of  this  kind 
was  directed  to  be  made  with  alum 
and  dragon's  blood,  and  was  long 
in  repute  as  an  aftringent,  under  the 
title  of  Pidins  Jlypticus  Hdvetii, 
The  gum  kino  is  judicioufly  fubfti- 
*ute(if>-r  the  dragon's  blood,  as  be- 
ing a  mueh  aiore  po\yerful  and  cex;' 


tain  aftringent.  The  chief  ufe  of  this 
powder  is  in  basmorrhagies,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  uterus. 

PULVIS  e  TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Lond. 
Compound  Powder   of  Tragacanth. 
Take  of 

Tragacanth,  powdered. 

Gura  Arabic^ 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces. 
Rub  thera  together  into  a  powder. 

This  compofition  is  fomewhat 
fimplified  by  the  rejection,  of  the 
marfli-raallow,  and  liquorice-root,^ 
which  formerly  entered  it.  But  this 
has  not  probably  produced  any  di- 
minution of  its  medical  properties. 
It  operates  as  a  mild  emollient;  and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  he<ftic 
cafes,  tickling  coughs,  ftranguary, 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  o- 
ther  diforders  proceed/ng  from  a 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  an  abrafion  of  the  mucus 
of  the  inteflines  ;  they  foften,  and 
give  a  greater  degree  of  confiftency 
to  the  former,  and  defend  the  lattei" 
from  being  irritated  or  excoriated 
by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coin- 
cidein  thefe  general  intentions.  Ths 
dofe  is  from  half  a  dram  to  two  oe 
three  drams,  which  may  be  frequent- 
ly repeated. 

PULVIS    ANTHELMIN- 
TICUS. 

Gen. 
Anthelmintic    Powder^ 
Take  of 

The  flowers  of  tanf)', 
Worm-feeds,  each  three  drams  } 
Sal  martis,  one  dram. 
Mix  them. 

Both  the  tanfy  and  worm- feed 
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pofTefs  a  confiderable  degree  of  an- 
thelmintic power,  which  is  not  a 
little  increaled  by  the  fait  of  Heel. 
And  from  this  combination  more 
effeft  in  the  expuUion  of  worms, 
particularly  of  the  lumbrici,  may  be 
expeded,  than  from  any  of  the  arti- 
cles taken  by  themfelves.  This  pow- 
der may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  dram  or  upwards  for  a  dofe, 
•propoi-tioned  to  t^'  age  and  cir- 
cumflances  of  the  patient. 

PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 
Bnin. 
Poivder  againft  the    bite  of  a  mad- 
dog. 
Take  of 

Afli-coloiired  ground  liverwort, 

two  ounces; 
Black  pepper,  one  ouncel 
Beat  them  together  into  a  powdei". 

The  virtue  for  which  this  medi- 
cine has  been  celebrated,  is  cxprefied 
in  its  title  ;  the  dofe  is  a  dram  and 
a  half,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning 
falling,  in  half  a  pint  of  cows  milk 
warm,  for  four  mornings  together. 

At  one  period  it  was  held,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr  Mead  and 
other  eminent  praftitioners  in  very 
high  eileem.  Now,  however,  it  has 
fallen  into  fuch  difrepute,  as  to  be 
baniflied  from  mofl  of  the  modern 
pharmacopoeias. 

PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSI- 

TUS. 
Suec. 
Compound  powder  of  Arum. 
Take  of 

Arum    root,    frefh    dried,    two 

drams  j 
Yellow  water-flag  roots, 
Bux-net  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 

dram  ; 
Canella  alba,  a  dram ; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  one  fcruple. 
Beat  them  into  a  powder,  which  is 
to  be  kept  in  a  clofe  veflel. 

4 


In  former  editions  of  the  LondoB 
pharm.ncopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  compofition  was  called 
Acorus  vulg'i  or  vulgaris  ;  a  name 
which  has  been  applied,  by  different 
writers,  both  to  calamus  aromaticusy 
and  to  the  gladiolus  luhus,  or  com- 
mon yellow  water-flag.  In  this  un- 
certainty, the  compounders  gene- 
rally took  the  former.  But  as  the 
medicine  was  firll  contrived  by  a 
Oerman  phylician,  Birkmann,  and 
as  in  fome  of  the  German  pharma- 
copceias,  the  acorus  vulgaris  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  w.iter-fiag,  the 
Sv/edlfh  college  have,  rather  in  con- 
formity to  the  original  prefcription, 
than  from  any  opinion  of  the  virtues 
of  the  water-flag  (which  appears, 
when  the  root  Is  dried  and  powder- 
ed, to  be  verv  inconfiderabie)  made 
choice  of  this  laft,  and  exprelled  it 
by  the  name  which  more  clearly  di- 
ilinguilhes  it  from  the  other.  The 
caution  of  ^keeping  the  powder  in  a 
clofe  veflfcl  is  very  neceffary  j  for 
if  it  be  expofed  to  the  air,  the  al- 
kaline fait,  imbibing  moiiture 
would  run  into  a  liquid  ftate.  Tvv'q> 
alkaline  falts  have  been  generally 
directed ;  but  as  they  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  name,  one 
of  them  is  herejullly  omitted,  and 
fupplied  by  a  proportional  in- 
creafe  of  the  other.  Crabs-eyes 
were  originally  an  article  in  this 
compofition,  but  probably  ferved 
little  other  purpofe  than  to  increafe 
its  volume. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  revi- 
fal  of  their  pharmacopoeia  had  omit- 
ted the  crabs-eyes,  and  continued 
the  former  practice  of  ufing  calamus 
aromaticus  for  the  acorus  vulgaris. 
Tkey  had  likewife  exchanged  the 
cinnamon  for  the  canella  alba  ;  and 
the  alkaline  fait  for  a  neutral  one, 
better  fuited  to  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der. Their  formula  was  as  follows  : 

Take 
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Take  of 

Arum   roots,   newly  dried,  two 

ounces ; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 

ounee  ; 
Canella  alba,  fix  drams  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a  powder. 

This  article,  which  had  formerly 
a  place  alfo  in  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia, is  dill  retained  in  fome  of 
the  befl  foreign  ones  :  But  it  is-now 
altogether  rejected  from  our  phar- 
macopoeias. 

T^he  pulvis  ar'icompojihis  'wz^  ori- 
ginally intended  as  a  ftomachic:  and 
in  weakneffes  and  relaxations  of  the 
ilomachj  accompanied  with  a  fur- 
charge  of  vifcid  humours,  it  is 
doubtlefsa  very  ufeful  medicine.  It 
frequently  has  alfo  good  effedls  in 
rheumatic  cafes  :  the  dofe  may  be 
from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor.  It  rtiould  be  ufed  as 
frefh  as  po{nble,for  its  virtue  fuffers 
greatly  in  keeping  :  the  arum  root 
in  particulai*,  its  capital  ingredient, 
loon  lofes  tlie  pungency,  in  which  its 
efficacy  principally  confills, 

PULVIS  DIGESTIVUS. 

Suec. 
Dlgejl'ive  Potudsr. 
Take  of 

Bitter  purging  falts, 
Rhubarb,  each  equal  parts. 
Mix  them. 

In  this  compofition,  the  fait  will 
brifken  the  operation  of  the  rhu- 
barb as  a  cathartic,  and  the  aflrin- 
gency  of  the  latter  will  tend  to  in- 
creafe  the  tone  of  the  ftomach:  hence 
in  confequence  of  evacuating,  and 
at  the  fame  time  ftrengthening  the 
alimentary  canal,  it  maybeprefum- 
ed  to  have  confidetable  influence  in 
promoting  digeflion. 


PULVIS  DYSENTERICUS. 

Dan. 
Dyfdnteric  Powder. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 
CaIcinedhartfhorn,halfan  ounce; 
Gum  Arabic,  three  drams; 
Cafcarilla  bark,  two  drams. 
Mix  them,  and   reduce   them  to  a 
very  line  powder. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  combined 
with  another  powerful  tonic,  the 
cafcarilk ;  and  while  the  calcined 
hartfhorn  ferves  to  neutralize  acid, 
the  gum  arable  will  operate  as  a  de- 
mulcent. This  compofition  there- 
fore may  be  veryufeful  in  dyfenteric 
cafes,  after  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe  has  been  overcome,  and  when 
there  remains  a  debilitated  and  a- 
braded  ftate  of  the  inteftinal  canal. 

PULVIS  FUMALIS. 
RoJ. 
Fumigation  Porujder. 
Take  of 
Ohbanum, 
Am.ber, 

Maftich,  each  three  parts ; 
Storax,  two  parts  j 
Benzoine, 

I  abdanum,  each  one  part. 
Mix  them  into  a  grofs  powder. 

This  powder  is  intended  for  the 
purpofe  of  fumigation  ;  and  when 
bdrnt  it  gives  out  a  fragrant  odour  : 
hence  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed for  combatingdifagrecablefmells, 
and  coimtcri.:6ting  putrid  or  other 
noxious  vapours  diffufed  in  the  at- 
mofphere. 

PULVIS  INFANTUM. 

Suec. 
Poiuder  for  Infants. 
Take  of 

Magnefia  alba,    one  ounce  ; 
Rhubarb,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  one  dram. 

Let 


Chap.  25. 

Let  them  be  mixed. 


This  powder  is  very  ufeful  for 
deftroying  acid,  and  at  the  fame 
time  reftoring  the  dimlnifhedtone  of 
the  alimentary  canal  :  hence  it  is 
often  advantageoufly  employed  in 
cafes  of  diarrhoea,  which  depend  on 
thefe  morbid  conditions.  And  it  is 
in  general  a  circumftance  of  con- 
fiderable  advantage,  that  it  does  not 
tend  to  check  loofenefs  very  fudden- 
ly.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  with 
infants,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  here  affixed  to  it. 

PULVIS  NITROSUS. 
Suec. 
Nitrous  Poivder. 
Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  three  ounces  ; 
Salt  of  forrel,  one  ounce  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  ten  ounces. 
Let  them  be  mixed. 

This  Is  a  very  convenient  and  a- 
si;reeable  form  of  exhibiting  nitre  : 
for  while  the  fugar  ferves  not  only 
to  divide  and  diffufe  it,  but  alfo  to 
correft  its  tafte,  the  fait  of  forrel 
adds  to  its  refrigerant  power. 

PULVIS  PERUVIANUS 
PURGANS. 

Gen. 
Purging  Peruvian  Poivder. 
Take  of 

The   powder  of  Peruvian   bark, 

one  ounce  j 
Powder  of  rhubarb, 
Powder  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  dram  and  a  half. 

It  has  been  Imagined  by  many, 
that  particular  advantage  refulted 
from  uniting  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
fal  ammoniac  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  fome  cafes  inconveni- 
ence refults  from  the  bark,  in  con- 
fequence  of  its  binding  the  belly. 
There  are  therefore  clrcumft^nces 


Powders.      ,  $6^ 

in  which  the  combination  here  pro- 
pofed  may  perhaps  be  proper  :  but 
there  is  reafon  to  be  believe  that  the 
benefit  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  more 
imaginary  than  real ;  and  it  not  un» 
frequently  happens,  that  we  are 
difappointed  of  the  benefit  which 
might  otherwife  be  derived  from  the 
bark,  in  confequence  of  its  proving 
even  of  itfelf  a  purgative.  Hence, 
in  perhaps  a  majority  of  cafes,  the 
exhibiting  it  with  the  additions  here 
propofed  will  be  rather  prejudicial 
than  otherwife. 

PULVIS  THEBAICUS. 

Suec. 
Thebaic  Ponvder, 
Take  of 

Opium,  half  a  fcruple  ; 
Purified  nitre,  five  fcruples  and  a 

half; 
Refined  fugar,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together  into  a  powder. 

In  this  powder  thofe  inconveni- 
ences which  fometimes  refult  from 
opium  may  with  certain  conftitu- 
tions  be  correfted,  in  confequence 
of  the  refrigerant  power  of  nitre ; 
and  hence  it  may  prove  a  very  ufeful 
fedative  powder.  The  fugar  is  in- 
tended merely  to  give  form  to  the 
medicine  ;  and  in  its  ftate  of  com- 
bination, each  dram  of  it  contains 
a  grain  of  opium  ;  fo  that  a  prafti- 
tioner  has  it  in  his  power  eafily  to 
regulate  the  dofe  according  to  cir- 
cumftances. 

PULVIS  e  SPONGIA. 

Gen. 
Sponge  -po  nvder . 
Take  of 

Burnt  fponge,  powdered, 
Common  fait,  each  three  drams. 
Mix  them,  and  divide  into  twelve 
powders. 

We  have  formerly  mentioned  in 
the  Materia  Medica  the  ufe  of  burnt 

fponge 
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fponge  in  fcrophulous  afFeftions,and 
particularly  in  the  cure  of  the  bron- 
chocele.  It  has  of  late  been  highly- 
celebrated  for  thefe  purpofes  by  Mr 
Wilmer,  under  the  title  of  the  Co- 
ventry remedy.  There  it  was  fome- 
times  employed  merely  in  its  pure 
fate,  combined  with  a  fufHcient 
quantity  of  honey,  to  form  it  into 
a  bolus  ;  fometimes  it  was  given 
united  with  calcined  cork  and  pu- 
mice ftone.  What  advantage,  haw- 
ever,  it  could  have  derived  from 
thefe  additions  is  difficult  to  con- 


ceive ;  nor  can  we  readily  fee  how 
it  will  be  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  common  fea-falt  here  pro- 
pofed  :  for  this  may  probably  lead 
to  new  combinations,  materially  al- 
tering the  qualities  of  thefe  falts 
which  the  fponge  itfelf  contains ; 
and  on  which  its  virtues,  as  far  as  it 
has  any,  muH  depend.  At  the  fame 
time,  for  any  experience  which  we 
ourfelves  have  had,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  thefe  virtues  which 
have  been  attributed  toburnt  fponge 
are  more  imaginary  than  real. 


CHAP.      XXVL 


TROCBISCL 


TROCHES. 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  v/ith  glutinous  fubftances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  ufed  for  the 
more  commodious  exhibition  of  cer- 
tain medicines,  by  fitting  them  to 
diffolve  flowly  in  the  mouth,  fo  as 
to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  ftomach  ; 
and  hence  thefe  prefervations  have 
generally  a  confiderable  proportion 
of  fugar  or  other  materials  grateful 
to  the  palate.  Some  powders  have 
likewife  been  reduced  into  troches, 
tvith  a  view  to  their  preparation  ; 
though  pofiibly  for  no  very  good 
reafons ;  for  the  moiHening,  and 
afterwards  drying  them  in  the  air, 


mufl  on  this  account  be  of  greater 

,    ^  o 

injury,  than  any  advantage  accru- 
ing from  this  form  can  counterba- 
lance. 

General  Rules  for  making 
Troches. 

1. 

The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for  tro- 
ches. 

II. 

If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 

to  ilick  to  the  fingers  in  making 

up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 

with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 

romatic 
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romatic  oil ;  or  elfe  fprinkled  with 
powder  of  ftarch,  or  of  liquorice, 
or  with  flour. 

III. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  tro- 
ches, put  them  on  an   inverted 
fieve,  in  a  fhady  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them. 
IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs 
veflels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed. 

TROCHISCI  AMYLL 

Lond. 
Troches  of  Starch:^ 
Take  of 

Starch,  an  ounce  and  an  half  j 
Liquorice,   fix  drams ; 
Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double  refined  fugar,  one  pound 
and  a  half. 
Rub  thefe  to  powder,  and,  by  the 
help  of  tragacanth,   diffoived  in 
water,  make  troches. 
They  may  be  made,  if  fo  chofen, 
without  the  orris. 

TROCHISCI  BECHICI ALBL 

Ed'mb. 
White  peroral  Troches, 

Take  of 

Pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ; 
Gum  Arabic,  four  ounces  ; 
Starch,   one  ounce  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine,  half  adram. 

Having  beat  them  all  into  a  pow- 
der, make  them  into  a  proper 
mafs  with  rofe-water,  fo  as  to 
form  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  very  a- 
greeable  peftorals,  and  may  be  ufed 
at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated 
for  foftening  acrimonious  humours, 
and  allaying  the  tickling  in  the 
throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

Although  not  only  the  name  but 
the  compofition  alfo  in  the  London 
a;nd  Edinburgh  pharmacopceias  be 


fomewhat  different,  yet  their  efFefts 
are  very  much  the  fame. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCRRHI- 

ZIK. 
Lond. 
Troches  of  Liquorice. 
Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice, 

Double -refined  fugar,  of  each  ten 

ounces ; 
Tragacanth,  powdered,  three  oun= 
ces. 
Make  troches  by  adding  water. 

TROCHISCI  BECHICI  NI=. 
GRI. 

Editi. 
Black  pecloral  Troches^ 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice. 

Gum  arable,  each  four  ounces  j 

White  fugar,  eight  ounces. 

DilTolve  them  in  warm  water,  and 
flrain  :  then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  be  of 
a  proper  confiilence  for  being 
formed  into  troches. 

These  compofitions  are  defigned 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  white 
peftoral  troches  above  defcribed.  la 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  there  are 
fome  other  troches  of  this  kind,  un- 
der the  titles  of  Trochifci  bechiciJJa- 
vi  and  ruhri  ;  the  firfl  are  coloured 
with  faffron,  the  latter  with  bole 
armenic.  The  diflolving  and  {train- 
ing the  extraft  of  liquorice  and  gum 
arable,  as  now  ordered  in  the  lafl  of 
the  above  prefcriptions,  is  a  confi- 
derable  Improvement ;  not  only  as 
they  ?.re  by  that  means  more  uni- 
formly mixed  than  they  can  well  be 
by  beating  ;  but  like  wife  as  they 
are  thereby  purified  from  the  hete- 
rogeneous matters,  of  which  both 
thufe  drugs  ha^/e  comraonly  no  fmali 
admixture, 

TRO- 
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TROCHISCI  BECHICI  cum 
OPIO. 

Ed'mh. 
PeBoral  Troches  with  Op'imn, 

Take  of 

Pure  opium,  two  drams  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Tinfture  of  Tolu,  three  drams. 

Grind  the  opium  with  the  balfam 
and  tinfture  previoufly  mixed,  till 
it  be  thoroughly  diflblved,  then 
add  by  degrees. 

Of 

Coimmon  fyrup,  eight  ounces  ; 
Extract  of  liquorice,   foftened  in 
warm  water,  five  ounces. 

While  beating  them  diligently,  gra- 
dually fprinkle  upon  the  mixture 
five  ounces  of  powdered  gum  ara- 
bic.  Exficcate  fo  as  to  form  tro- 
ches, each  weighing  ten  grains. 

The  direftlons  for  preparing  the 
above  troches  are  fo  full  and  parti- 
cular, that  HO  farther  explanation  is 
neceflary.  Six  of  the  troches  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  here  ordered, 
contain  about  one  grain  of  opium. 
Thefe  troches  are  medicines  of  ap- 
proved efficacy  in  tickling  coughs 
depending  on  an  irritation  of  the 
fauces.  Befides  the  mechanical  ef- 
fect of  the  invifcating  matters  and 
involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining 
iind  defending  the  tender  mem- 
branes, the  opium,  muft,  no  doubt, 
have  a  conliderable  (hare,  by  more 
Immediately  diminifhing  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  compofition  of  thefe  troches, 
however,  would  perhaps  be  impro- 
ved by  the  oraiffion  of  the  balfam 
of  Peru  :  for  although  here  directed 
only  in  fmall  quantity,  yet  it  gives 
a  taile  to  the  troches  which  is  to 
many  people  very  difagreeablc  ;  and 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  probable,  that 
it  adds  very  little,  If  any  thing,  to 
the  efiicacv  of  the  medicine. 


TROCHISCI  e  NITRO. 

Lond. 
Troches  of  Nitre. 
Take  of 

Purified  nitre,    powdered,    four 

ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  powdered, 

one  pound ; 
Tragacanth,  povi'dered,  fix  oun- 
ces. 
"With  the  addition  of  water,  make 
troches. 

TROCHISCI  e  NITRO. 

Edinb. 
Troches  of  Nitre. 
Take  of 

Nitre,  purified,  three  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  nine  oun- 
ces. 
Make  them  into  troches  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth. 

This  is  a  very  agreeable  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  nitre  ;  though, 
when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without 
any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be  confi- 
derable),  it  is  apt  to  occafion  unea- 
finefs  about  the  ftoraach,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution 
with  aqueous  liquors.  The  trochif- 
ci  e  nltro  have  been  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed with  fucccfs  in  fome  cafes  of 
dilficult  deglutition. 

TROCHISCI   e   SULPHURE. 
Lond. 
Troches  of  Sulphur. 
Take  of 

Wafhed  flowers  of  fulphur,  two 

ounces ; 
Double- refined  fugar,   four  oun- 
ces- 
Rub  them  together  ;  and,  with  the 
mucilage   of  quince-feeds,    now 
and  then  added,  make  troches. 

TROCHISCI   e  SULPHURE, 

five    DIASULPHURIS. 

Edin, 

Troches 
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Troches  of  Sulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 

Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  fcruple; 

White  fugar,  four  ounces  ; 

Faftitious  cinnabar,  half  a  dram. 
Beat  them  together,  and  add  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth  as  much 

as  is  fufficient. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 

according  to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  to  be 
eonfidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
ior  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  al- 
teration or  addition  being  here  made 
to  its  virtues  ;  unlefs  that,  by  the 
{lowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fecond 
prefcription,  the  medicine  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  rendered  moie  efficacious 
as  a  peftoral. 

The  factitious  cinnabar  feems 
chiefly  intended  as  a  colouring  in- 
gredient. 

TROCHISCI  e  CRETA» 

Lond. 
Troches  of  Chalk. 
Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
Crabs- claws,  prepared,  two  oun- 

ces ; 
Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces, 
Thefe  being  rubbed  to  powder,  add 
mucilage   of  gum   Arabic,    and 
make  troches. 

TROCHISCI   e  MAGNESIA. 
Lond. 
Troches  of  Magnefia. 
Take  of 

Burnt  magnefia,  four  ounces  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
Ginger,  powdered,  one  fcruple. 
With   the    addition    of   mucilage 
of  gum  Arabic  make  troches. 


These  coinpofitions  are  calcu- 
lated againft  that  uneafy  feafation 
at  the  ftomach,  improperly  called 
the  heartburn ;  in  which  they  of- 
ten give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
forbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  that  occafion  this  diford- 
er.  The  abforbcnt  powders  here 
ufed,  are  of  the  moft  powerful 
kind.  The  former  has  in  general 
the  eifed  of  binding,  the  latter  of 
opening,  the  belly  ;  and  from  this 
circumftance  the  practitioner  will  be 
determined  in  his  choice,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe  which  he 
had  occafion  to  treat. 

TROCHISCI  de  MINIO. 
Dan. 
P.ed  Lead  Troches, 
Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  oae 

ounce  ; 
Crumb  of  the  finell  bread  four 
ounces. 
Make  them  up  wllhrofe-water,  into 
oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed  on- 
ly for  external  purpofes  as  efcaro- 
tics  :  they  are  powerfully  fuch,  and 
require  a  good  deal  of  caution  m 
their  ufe. 

TROCHISCI     CATECHU 

Brun. 
Troches  of  Catechu. 
Take  of 

Catechu,  one  ounce  ; 
White  fugar-candy,  two  ounces; 
Ambergris, 

Muflcj  each  ten  grains: 
Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient. 
Ivlake  them  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  lang  been  in   j 
efteem  as  a  flight  reftringent ;  and 
reftringents  thus  gradually  received 
C  into 
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into  tlie  ftomach  produce  better  ef- 
fcfts  that  when  an  equal  quantity  is 
taken  down  at  once.  Thefe  troches 
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would  be  more  palatable,  and  per- 
haps  not  lefs  ferviceable,  were  the 
muHc  and  ambergris  omitted. 
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TO  this  form  are  peculiarly- 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a  fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
sjaufeous  and  offenfive  tafte  or  fraell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  dilTolve  the  mod  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
moft  gradual  and  latting  effefts,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is,  in 
feme  cafes,  of  great  advantage  ;  in 
others,  it  is  a  quality  not  at  all  de- 
firable  ;  and  fometimes  may  even  be 
of  dangerous  confequence,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  emetics ;  which 
if  they  pafs  the  ftomach  undilTolved, 
and  afterwards  exert  themfelves  in 
the  inteftines,  operate  there  as  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Hence  emetics  are 
among  us  fcarcely  ever  given  in  pills  ; 
and  hence  to  the  refinous  and  diffi- 
cultly folublefubftances,faponaceouK 
cnes  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
piomotc  their  folution. 

Gummy  refms,  and  infpiflated 
fuices,  are  fom.etimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without  ad- 
■  dition  :  -where  any  moiftttre  is  re- 
quifiire,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more  pror 
per  than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it 
unites  more  readily  With  them,  and 


does  not  fenfibly  increafe  their  bulk. 
Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup 
or  mucilages ;  and  the  more  pon- 
derous, as  the  mercurial  and  othe:* 
metallic  preparations,  thick  honey, 
conferve,  or  extrafts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half 
their  weight  of  fyrup  ;  of  honey, 
about  three-fourths  their  weight  j 
to  reduce  them  into  a  due  confiftence 
for  forming  pills.  Haifa  dram  of 
the  mafs  will  make  fix  or  feven  pills 
of  a  moderate  fize. 

General  RuLEsy2/r  making  Pills. 

L 

Gums  and  infpiflated  juices,  are  to 
be  firft  foftened  with  the  liquid 
preforibed  :  then  add  the  pow- 
ders, and  continue  beating  then* 
all  together,  till  they  be  perfei^lly 
mixed. 

IL 

The  maffes  for  pills  are  beft  kept  in 
bladders,  which  fliould  be  raoift- 
ened  now  and  then  with  fome  of 
the  fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the 
mafs  was  made  up  with,  or  with 
fome  proper  aromatic  oil. 

PI- 
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PILULiE  iETHIOPIC^. 

Mdinh. 
Ethiopic  Pills. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  fix  drams ; 
Golden  fiilphur  of  anlimony, 
Refm  of  guaiacura, 
Honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Grind  tihe  quickfilver  with  the  ho- 
ney, in  a  glafs  nnortar,  until  the 
mercurial  globules  entirely  difap- 
pear  ;  then  add  the  golden  ful- 
phur  and  guaiacum,withas  much 
mucilage  of  gum  arabic  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  mixture  into 
a  mafs  of  the  proper  confiftence 
for  forming  pills. 

These  pills  are  much  more  efS- 
cacious  than  thofe  of  a  former  edi- 
tion ;  the  ethiops  miaeral,  there  er- 
dered,  being  exchanged  for  a  more 
adlive  compofition.  In  their  pre- 
fent  form,  they  refemble  Dr  Plum- 
mer's  pills,  defcribed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Effays,  and  afterwards  to  be 
mentioned.  To  it  they  are  pre- 
ferable in  one  refpeft,  that  they  are 
lefs  apt  to  run  off  by  ftooL  They 
are  an  ufeful  alterative  both  in  cu- 
taneous and  venereal  diforders.  One 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  above 
prefcribed  may  be  made  into  fixty 
pills  ;  of  which  from  one  to  four 
may  be  taken  every  night  and  morn- 
ing, the  patient  keeping  moderately 
warm  during  the  whole  time  that 
this  courfe  is  continued. 


PlLULiE  ex  ALOE. 

Land. 
Pills  of  Aloes, 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one 

ounce ; 
Jlxtraft  of  gentian,half  an  ounce  j 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Beat  them  together. 


PILULiE  ALOETICiE, 

Edinb. 
Aloetic  Pills. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder, 
Thick  extraft  of  gentian,  each 
two  ounces  ; 
Make  them  into  a  m^fs  with  fimple 
fyrup. 

These  pills  were  formerly  di- 
refted  to  be  made  with  Caftile  foap  ; 
from  a  notion  which  Boerhaave  and 
fome  others  were  very  fond  of,  that 
foap  promoted  the  folution  of  refi- 
nous  and  feveral  other  fubftancea  in 
the  ftomach.  This,  however,  feems 
to  be  a  miftake  ;  and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  16  highly  probable,  that  the 
alkaline  part  of  the  foap  is  in  mod 
inilances  feparated  from  the  oily  by 
the  acid  in  the  ftomach  ;  by  which 
decompofition  the  foap  may  poffi- 
bly  retard  inftead  of  promoting  the 
folution  of  the  aloes.  Thefe  pills 
have  been  much  ufed  as  warming 
and  ftomachic  laxatives :  they  arc 
very  well  fuited  for  the  collivenefs 
fo  often  attendant  on  people  of  fe- 
dentary  lives.  Like  other  prepara- 
tions of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in 
jaundice,  and  in  certain  cafes  of  ob= 
Itrufted  me«fes.  They  are  feldom 
ufed  for  producing  full  purging  ; 
but  if  this  be  required,  a  fcruple  or 
half  a  dram  of  the  mafs  may  be 
made  into  pills  of  a  mederate  fize 
for  one  dofe. 


PILULiE  ex  ALOE  CUM 
MYRRHA. 
Land.    ' 
Pills  of  Aloes  with  Myrrh. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh, 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 
R\jb  the  aloes  and  myrrh  feparately 
4  C  3  to 
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to  powder  ;  afterwards  beat  them 
all  together. 

PILULiE  COMMUNES,  vulgo 

RUFL 

Md'in, 

The  common   Pills,    vulgarly  called 

Rufus's  Pills. 
Take  of 

Socotorlne  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh,   one  ounce  ; 
Saffron  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  a  pro- 
per quantity  of  fyrup. 

These  pills  have  long  continued 
in  praftice,  without  any  other  alte- 
ration than  in  the  fyrup  with  which 
the  mafs  is  made  up,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  faffron.  In  our  laft 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of  worm- 
wood was  ordered,  which  isheie  ju- 
dicioufly  exchanged  by  the  London 
College  for  that  of  faffron ;  this  pre- 
ferving  and  improving  the  bright- 
nefs  of  colour  in  the  medicine,  which 
is  the  charadleriftic  of  its  goodnefs. 
The  faffron,  in  the  compofition 
which  is  attributed  to  Rufus,  is 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  myrth  ;  and 
in  thefe  proportions  the  pill  was  re- 
ceived in  our  firft  Pharmacopceia. 
As  the  diminution  afterwards  made 
in  the  faffron  was  grounded  on  very 
abfurd  reafons,  (viz.  ^  left  the  for- 
"  mer  quantity  fhould  occafion  a 
*'  fpafmus  cynicus,")  the  London 
College  have  now  again  increafed  it, 
and  reftored  the  pill  to  its  original 
form.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine 
may  be  eafily  undeillood  from  its 
ingredients.  Thefe  pills,  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a  half  a  dram  or  two 
fcruples,  prove  confiderably  cathar- 
tic, but  they  anfwer  much  better 
purpofes  in  fmaller  dofes  as  laxatives 
or  alteratives. 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTHI- 
DE  cum  /\LOE,  vulgo  PI- 
LULE COCCIjE, 


Edinb. 

Colocynth  Pills  nvith  Aloes,  common- 
ly called  Coccia, 

Take  of  ' 

Socotorine  aloes, 
Scammony,  of  each  two  ounces  j 
Sal  polychrefl,  two  drams  ; 
Colocynth,  one  ounce  j 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  feammony  in- 
to a  powder  with  the  fait ;  then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  the  oil  be  add- 
ed ;  laflly,  make  it  into  a  proper 
mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  A- 
rabic. 

In  thefe  pills  we  have  a  very  ufe- 
ful  and  aftive  purgative  ;  and  where 
the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fufficient 
for  obviating  coftivenefs,  this  will 
often  eliedtually  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
Little  of  their  activity  can  depend 
upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  com- 
pofition ;  but' it  may  alfift  in  divid- 
ing the  aftive  parts  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles, particularly  the  aloes  and 
feammony,  Thefe  pills  often  pro- 
duce a  copious  difcharge  in  cafes  of 
obftinate  coftivenefs,  when  taken  to 
the  extent  only  of  Hve  or  ten  grains ; 
but  they  may  be  employed  in  much 
larger  dofes.  They  are,  however, 
feldom  ufcd  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing proper  catharfis.  Half  a 
dram  of  the  mafs  contains  about 
five  grains  of  the  colocynth,  ten  of 
the  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  feammony, 

PILULuE   e  CUPRO. 
Ediri. 

Copper  Pills. 
Take  of 

Cuprum   ammonlacum,     fixteen 

grains  ; 
Crumb  of  bread,  four  fcruples  ; 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  form  them  in- 
to a  mafs,  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  thirty-two  equal 
pills. 

These 
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These  pills  had  formerly  the 
name  of  P'diilie  cerule^e,  but  they 
are  now  with  greater  propriety  de- 
nominated from  the  metal  which  is 
their  balis. 

Each  of  thefe  pills  weigh  about 
three  grains,  and  contain  fomewhat 
more  than  half  agrain  of  thecuprum 
artimoniacum.  The  above  pills  feem 
to  be  the  beft  form  of  exhibiting 
this  medicine  ;  for  the  efFefts  of 
which,  fee  Cuprum  ammoniacuMv 

PILULiE  e  GUMMI. 

Lond. 
Gum- Pills. 
Take  of 
Galbannm, 
Opopanax, 
Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  fafFron,  as    much  as  is 
fufficient. 
Beat  them  together. 

PILULiE  GUMMOSiE. 
Edini. 
Gum-pills' 
Take  of 
Afafcetida, 
Galbanum, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Reftified  oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 
Beat  them  into  a  mafs  with  llmple 
fyrup. 

These  pills  aredefigned  for  an- 
tlhyfterlcs  and  emmenagogues,  and 
are  very  well  calculatedfor  anfwer- 
ing  thofe  intentions  ;  half  a  fcruple, 
a  fcruple,  or  more,  may  be  taken 
every  night  or  oftener.  The  fetid 
pills  of  our  former  pharmacopoeia 
were  confiderably  purgative  :  the 
purgative  ingredients  are  now  omit- 
ted, as  the  phyfician  may  eafdy,  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription,  com- 
pound thefe  pills  with  cathartic 
medicines,  in  fuch  proportions  as 
particular  cafes  fhall  require. 


PILULiE  ex  HYDRAR- 
GYRO. 

Lond. 
ShiickJilver-pUls, 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfdver, 
Extrail  of  liquorice,  having  the 
confiftence  of  honey,  of  each 
two  drams. 
Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one 
dram. 
Rub  the  quickfdver  v.-iththeextraft 
of  liquorice  until  the  globules  dif- 
appear ;  then,  adding  the  liquo- 
rice-powder, mix  them  together, 

PILULiE  e  HYDRARGYRO, 
five  MERCURIALES. 
Edin. 
Mercurial  Pills. 

Take  of 

Qj.uckfilver, 

Honey,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Crumb  of  bread,  two  ounces. 

Grind  the  quickfdver  with  the  ho- 
ney in  a  glafs  mortar  till  the  glo- 
bules difappear,  adding  occafion- 
ally  a  little  fimple  fyrup,  then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  beat 
the  whole  with  water  Into  a  mafs, 
which  is  to  be  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty equal  pills. 

The  quickfilver  was  formerly 
direfted  to  be  ground  with  refin  of 
guaiacum  and  Caiiile  foap.  The 
former  was  fuppofed  to  coincide 
vf'ith  the  virtues  of  the  niercuiy, 
and  the  latter  was  ufed  chieily  to 
divide  the  globules  of  mercury.  For 
this  laft  intention  Do6lor  Saunders 
found  that  honey,  the  fubilance 
here  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, is  of  all  he  tried  the  moil  effec- 
tual: But  we  would  fuppofe  witit 
this  gentleman,  that  fomething  far- 
ther is  done  in  this  procefs  than  tlie 
mere  divifion  of  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules, and  that  part  of  the  quick- 
fdver as  it  were  amalgamated  v/ith 
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the  honey,  or  brought  to  a  ftate 
fimilar  to  that  in  Plenck's  folution. 
The  fame  efFeft  will  take  place  when 
the  pills  are  prepared  with  extract 
of  liquorice  now  directed  by  the 
London  college. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  mercury,  and 
may  in  general  fuperfede  rnofl.  other 
forms  of  this  medicine.  It  is  necef' 
fary  to  form  the  mafs  immediately 
into  pills,  as  the  crumbfoon  becomes 
too  hard  for  that  purpofe,  Soap 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  improper 
medium  for  triturating  the  mercu- 
ry ;  it  is  not  only  too  hard  for  that 
purpofe,  but  when  the  preparation 
entered  the  ftomach,  the  alkaline 
part  of  the  foap  being  engaged  by 
the  acid  in  that  vifcus,  the  mercury 
would  in  all  probability  be  immedi- 
ately feparated.  The  honey  and 
bread  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
natural  powere  of  digeftion,  and  can 
never  opprefs  the  ftomach.  The 
dofe  of  the  pills  is  from  two  to  four 
or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the 
effefts  we  wifh  to  produce. 

PILULE  e  JALAPPA. 

Edln. 
yalap-'P'tlh. 
Take  of 

Extradl  of  jalap,  two  ounces  5 
Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  into  ^  mafs  with  fimplc 
fyrup. 

This  is  an  ufeful  and  a£live  pur» 
gative,  either  for  evacuating  the 
contents  of  the  inteilinal  caqal,  or 
producing  a  difcharge  from  the  fy- 
iiem  in  general. 

One  of  the  fame  kind,  with  pow-e 
dered  jalap  in  fubftance  inftead  of 
the  extraft,  is  ufed  in  fome  of  our 
hofpitals,  as  a  cheap  and  effeftual 
purge. 


PILULE  PLUMMERI. 

Edinh. 
Plummer's  ptU. 
Take  of 

Sweet  mercury, 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony, 

each  fix  drams ; 
Extra  £1:  of  gentian. 
White  Spaniih   foap,  each  two 
drams. 
Let  the  mercury  be  triturated  with 
the  fulphur  till  they  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  add  the  extraft,  and 
form  a  mafs  with  fimple  fyrup. 

These  pills  were  recommended 
to,  the  attention  of  the  public  about 
forty  years  ago  by  Dr  Plumraer, 
whofe  name  they  ftill  bear.  Pie  re* 
prefented  them  in  a  paper  which  he 
publlflied  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Eflays,  as  a  very  ufeful  alterative  ; 
and  on  his  authority  they  were  at 
one  time  much  employed  ;  but  they 
are  now  lefs  extenfively  ufed  than 
formerly.  And  although  they  ftill 
retain  a  place  In  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  yet  is  is  probable 
that  every  purpofe  to  be  anfwered 
by  them  may  be  more  efFeftually  ob- 
tained from  the  common  mercurial 
pill,  or  from  calomel  in  a  more  fim= 
pie  ftate. 

PILULE  ex  OPIO, 

Lond. 
Opium  Pills. 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 

two  drams  ; 
Extra£l  of  liquorice,  one  ounce. 
Peat  them  until  they  are  peifedlly 
Ignited. 

PILULiE  THEBAIC^,  vulgo 
PACIFIC^. 

Edinb. 

ThsbaiCf    commonly   called  Pacific 

Pills. 


Take 
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Take  of 

Opium,  half  an  ouncfej 
Extrad  of  liquorice,  two  oun- 
ces} 
Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  and  a  half  j 
Jara-dica  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Soften  the  opium  and  extraft  fepa- 
rately  with  proof  fpirit,  and  ha- 
ving beat  them  into  a  pulp,  mix 
them }  then  add  the  foap,  and  the 
pepper  beat  Into  a  powder  ;  and 
laftly,  having  beat  them  well  to- 
gcther,formthcwholeiuto  a  mais. 

These  two  compofition^jtho' dif- 
fering in  feveral  particulars,  may  yet 
be  confidered  as  fund-dnencally  very 
tnuch  the  fame.  The  hrll  is  a  fimple 
opiate,  in  which  every  five  grains  of 
the  mafs  contains  one  of  opium ; 
and  in  the  opium  alone  can  we  fup  - 
pofe  that  the  activity  of  the  medi- 
cine depends. 

Although  fome  of  the  the  articles 
contained  in  the  latter  compofition 
may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
as  corrigentia,  yet  the  former  com- 
pofition, vi'hich  is  the  mod  fimple, 
is  in  general  preferable. 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were 
sontrived  by  a  chemical  emperic, 
Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him 
to  Matthews,  under  vvhofe  name 
they  were  fometime  ago  greatly  ce- 
lebrated. The  form  here  given  dif- 
fers confiderably  from  the  original, 
in  omitting  many  Ingredients  of  no 
great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  are  any 
of  the  ingredients  of  much  confe- 
quence,  except  the  opium  ;  their 
quantity  being  too  incoiifiderable  to 
anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofe.  Ten 
grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
©ne  of  op^um. 

PILULE  e  SCILLA. 

Lond. 
Squill  fills. 
Take  of 

Frefhdrledfqulllsj  powdered,  one 
dram  ; 


Ginger,  poivdred. 
Soap,  of  each  three  drams  j 
Ammoniacum,  two  drams ; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fuificient. 
Beat  them  together. 

PILULiE  SCILLITIC./E, 

JEdin. 
Squill-ftUs. 
Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  in  powder., 

Extraft   of  liquorice,    each  one 

dram  ; 
Dried  root  of  fquills,  in  fine  pow- 
der, one  icruple. 
Mix, and  form  them  into  a  mafs  with 
fimple  fyrup. 

Thes!^  are  elegant  and  commo- 
dious forms  for  the  exhibition  of 
fquills,  whether  for  promoting  ex- 
pe£toration,  or  with  the  other  ii>tena> 
tions  to  which  that  medicine  is  ap- 
plied. As  the  virtue  of  the  com-5 
pound  is  chiefly  from  the  fquillsj  the 
other  ingredients  are  often  varied  in 
extemporaneous  preTcriptlon  :  and 
probably  no  material  difference  takes 
place  in  the  two  forms  here  propofed 
excepting  in  the  proportion  of  the 
fquills,  which  in  the  former  confti- 
tutes  one  ninth,  in  the  latter  one 
tenth,  of  the  mafs. 

PILULiE  STOMACHICS. 
Edinb. 
Stomachic  Pills, 
Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drams  ; 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
ElTential  oil  of  mint,  half  a  dram ; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  -a.  fufficient 
quantity. 
Make  them  into  a  mafs. 

This  pill  is  Intended  for  mode- 
rately 
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rately  warming  and  flrengthening 
the  ilomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A  fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 

PILULiE  BACHERL 

Gen. 
Backer's  Pill 
Take  of 

Extraft  of  black  hellebore, 
Purified  myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Powder  of  carduus  benediftus, 
two  fcruples. 
Mix  them  into  a  mafs  according  to 
art,  to  be  dried  in  the  air  till  it 
be  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills, 
each  weighing  one  grain. 

These  pills  have  been  ftrongly 
recommended  as  a  rooft  effectual  re- 
medy in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have 
been  alleged  to  unite  an  evacuant 
and  tonic  power.  Hence  they  have 
been  confidered  as  particularly  fuit- 
r.d  to  thofe  cafes  where  remarkable 
weaknefa  and  laxity  occurs.  Under 
the  hands  of  Mr  Bacher  the  inven- 
tor, they  acquired  fo  great  reputa- 
tion, that  after  a  trial  in  the  military 
hofpitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  was 
Durchafed  by  the  French  king,  and 
publiihed  by  authority.  But  like 
many  other  nollrums  fince  this  pub- 
lication, Bacher's  pill  has  by  no 
means  fupported  the  reputation 
which  it  had  when  kept  a  fecret. 
Tire  dofe  is  varied  according  to  csr- 
curaftanceK,  from  one  to  thirty  pills 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  day. 

PILULE  ex  ELATE  RIO. 

Siiec. 
Pills  of  Elaterium. 
Take  of 

The  purell  gum  ammoniac,  two 

ounces, 
Socotorine  aloes, 
Gamboge,  each  two  dra^is  ; 
.  Elaterium  half  a  dram. 
Mix  them,  by  meaas  of  bitter  tine,' 


ture,  into  a  mafs,  and  let  pills,  be 
formed,  each  weighing  2  grains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
alfo  a  pill  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
dropfical  affeftions.  And  the  elate- 
rium from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  evacu- 
ants  in  the  way  of  catharfis.  Here, 
however,  it  is  united  with  fuch  ac- 
tive articles,  particularly  the  gam- 
boge, as  muil  make  its  effeft  fome- 
what  doubtful.  And  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  preferable 
formula  for  making  the  Pilulas  ex 
Elaterio,  is  to  form  it  into  a  mafs, 
with  the  extradt  of  gentian.  This 
is  imagined  to  have  fome  influence 
as  correfting  its  effedl,  in  exciting 
ficknefs.  And  when  each  pill  is 
made  to  contain  half  a  grain  of  the 
elaterium,  tlie  dofe  may  be  eafily  ac- 
commodated to  the  circumftances  of 
the  patient,  one  or  two  pills  being- 
taken  every  hour  till  they  begin  td 
operate. 

The  elaterium,  whether  under  the 
form  above  mentioned,  or  in  the 
more  fimple  ftate,  which  has  now 
been  fuggefted,  operates  as  a  very 
powerful  cathartic,  often  inducing, 
the  difcharge  of  ftagnant  ferum, 
when  other  remedies  are  found  inef- 
feftual.  But  it  can  be  exhibited  on- 
ly in  thofe  cafes  where  the  patient 
ftill  retains  a  confiderable  degree  of 
ftrength. 

PILULiE  FGETIDiE. 

Suec. 
Fatid  Pills. 

Take  of 
AfafcEtida, 

Caftor,  each  a  dram  and  a  half; 
Salt  of  amber,  half  a  dram. 
Oil  of  hartfhorn,  half  a  fcjuple  ; 

Make  them  into  a  mafs,  with  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  to  be  divided  in- 
to pills  bf  two  grains  each. 

ThesEj  like  the  gum -pills  for- 
merly 
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merly  mentioned,  are  cliiefly  ufcd  as 
an  antihyfteric  and  antifpafmodic 
medicine;  and  they  are  particularly 
ufefiil  in  countetadling  fpafmodic  af- 
fections of  the  alimentary  canal, 
efpecially  thofe  conne<fted  with  fla- 
tulence. But  the  alaf-ffitida  is  no 
Icfs  fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in  a 
Uiore  fimple  Hate,  particularly  when 
formed  into  pills  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  foap,  by  the  aid  of  lim- 
ple  fyrup. 

PILULiE  de  GAMBOGIA. 

Dan. 
Gamlioge    Pills. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extratl  of  black  hellebore, 

Sweet  mercury, 

Gamboge,  each  two  drams; 

Dillilled    oil   of  juniper,    half  a 

dram  ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  mu.ch  as 
is  iufEcient  for  forming  a  mafs 
of  pills. 

From  the  ingredients  of  which 
thefe  pills  are  conllituted,  we  need 
hardly  remark,  that  they  muft  prove 
a  very  powerful  purgative.  The 
gamboge,  from  which  they  derive 
th«ir  name,  is  unqueftionably  a  very 
active  purge.  But  it  is  not  more  fo 
.  than  the  mercurius  dulcis  ;  and  per- 
haps from  an  union  of  thefe  two,  as 
mach  might  be  expected  as  from  the 
more  compounded  formula  here  a- 
dopted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  theeffential  oil  of  juniper  may 
in  fome  degree  operate  as  a  corri- 
gent. 

PILULE  e  MERCURIC  COR- 
ROSIVO  ALBO. 

Suec. 
PiUs  of  corrofme  Juhhnatc  M'si:- 
cury. 
Take  of 

C-orrofive  lublimate, 


Purified  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 

fcruple ; 
Diftilled    water,    as  much   as  is 

fufficient  to  diflblve  them  ; 
Powder  of  the  root  of  althea,  fix- 
teen   fcruples; 
Honey,  two  drams. 
Mix  them  into  a  mafs  for  the  for- 
mation   of  pills,   each  weighing 
three  grains. 

Corrosive  fublimatein  fubilance 
was  long  confidered  as  being  fo  vio- 
lent in  its  eft'efts,  that  it  could  not 
with  fafety  be  taken  internally  ;  but 
for  a  confiderable  time  It  has  been 
ufed  with  advantage  under  the  form 
of  folution,  either  in  water  or  fpi- 
rits..     But  to  both  thefe  a  confider- 
able  objedl^ion  occurs  from  their  dif- 
agreeable  brail'y  talle.     This  objec- 
tion is  however  entirely  obviated, 
by  reducing  the  folution,  after  it  is 
formed,  to  a  folid  mafs,  by  means  of 
crumb   of   bread,    or    any   proper 
powder:  And  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
fal  ammoniac,  the  folution  may  be 
made  in  a  very  fmall  quantity  ofwa- 
ter;  fo  that  lefs  of  any  folld  Inter- 
■  medium  will  be  fufHcient  to  bring  It 
to  the  form  of  pills.     The  formula 
here  direcled  feems  well  fuited  for 
the  purpofe  intended.    Each  of  the 
,  pills,  contain^  gbout  an   eight  of  a 
grain  of  the  cqrrofive  ;  thusthedofe 
may  be  eafily  regulated  according  to 
the  intention  in   view.     And  thefe 
pills  are  not  unfrequently  emploved 
with  advantage,  both  in  combating 
venereal  and  cutaneous   affeftions, 
and  for  the  expulfion  ofwormsfrom. 
the  alimentary  canal.  With  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  intentions,  a  fimilar  pill 
was  particularly   recommended  by 
Dr  Gardner,  in  a  paper  publilhed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and   Lite- 
rary Effays.  And  although  not  re- 
ceived  into  our  pharmacopcris,  't 
has  been   frequently  nfed  at  Edin- 
burgh. 
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PILULiE  PICEiE. 


Dan. 
Tar-pills. 
Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix 
with  it  as  much  powdered  ele- 
campane root  as  will  reduce  it  to 
a  proper  thicknefsforbeing  form- 
ed into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  vir- 
tue, is  neverthelefs  a  very  ufeful 
addition,  not  only  for  procuring  it 
a  due  confiftence,  but  likewife  as 
it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of  the 
tar,  and  thus  contributes  to  promote 
its  folution  by  the  animal  juices.  In 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  half  a 
dram  of  the  mafs,  made  into  middle- 
fized  pills,  is  giTcn  every  morning 
and  evening  in  diforders  of  the 
breaft,  fcurvies,  &c. 

PILULjE  SAPONACE^. 

Suec. 
Soap-pills, 
Take  of 

Hard  white  foap,  two  ounces  ; 
Extrad  of  birch,  one  ounce. 
Let  them  be  formed  into  a  mafs,  to 
be  divided intopills,  each  contain- 
ing three  grains. 

Although  many  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  the  birch,  yet  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  here 
fervea  litde  other  purpofe  than  to 
give   the     form    of    pills   to    the 


foap.  And  this  article,  even  when 
taken  in  fmall  quantity  with  fome 
conftitutions,  operates  as  a  gentle 
laxative.  But  befides  this,  ithas  al- 
fo  been  fuppofed  to  be  highly  ufeful 
both  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  of  cal- 
culus. There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  theories  on 
which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  it 
may  be  ufeful  in  fuch  complaints, 
are  not  well  founded;  and  we  may 
perhaps  add,  that  the  ufc  of  it  even 
to  a  great  extent,  is  by  nomeans  at- 
tended with  thofe  confcquences 
which  were  once  alleged  to  arife 
from  it. 

PILULE  e  STYRACE, 
Suec. 
Storax-ptlls,  ~ 
Take  of 

Strained  florax,  five  fcruples  ; 
Extract  of  liquorice,  threedramsf 
Opium,  one  dram. 
Let  the  opium,  diflblved  in  wine, 
be  added  to  the  otheringredients, 
fo  as  to  form  a  mafs  of  proper 
confiftence,  to  be  made  into  pills, 
each  weighing  three  grains. 

These  pills  are  principally  aftive 
in  confequence  of  the  opium  which 
they  contain.  And  they  are  chiefly 
meant  with  a  view  to  a  flow  folution 
in  the  ftomach,  and  confequently 
producing  more  gradual  and  lafting 
effe£ls.  One  grain  of  opiumis  con- 
tained In  feventeen  grains  of  the  mafs» 
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H    A    P.     XXVUI. 


BLECrUARlA. 


I:     L     E     C     T     U    A    Pv     I     E     S. 


ELECTUARIES  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a  con- 
fiftence,  that  the  powders  may  not 
feparate  in  keeping,  that  a  dolemay 
be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  not  prove  too  ftiff  to 
fwallow. 

Eleftuaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,andfuch 
as  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  more  powerful  drugs,  as  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  opiates,  and  the 
like  (except  in  officinal  eledluaries 
to  be  difpcnfed  by  weight),  arefel- 
dom  trHfled  in  this  form,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ;  dif- 
guftful  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids, 
cannot  be  conveniently  taken  init; 
nor  is  the  form  of  an  elcftuary  well 
fitted  for  the  more  ponderous  fub- 
ftances,  as  mercurials,  theie  being 
apt  to  fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the 
compofition  be  made  very  ftiff. 

Thelighterpowders  require  thrice 
their  weight  of  honey,  or  fyrup 
boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to 
make  them  into  the  confiftence  of 
an  eleftuary ;  of  fyrups  of  the  com- 
mon confiftencc,  twice  the  weight  of 
the  powder  is  fufficient. 


Where  the  common  fyrups  afe 
employed,  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
likewife  a  little  conferve,  to  prevent 
the  compound  from  drying  too foon, 
Eleftuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,foi  in* 
ftance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone 
will  often  in  a  day  or  two  grow  too 
dry  for  taking*. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are  more  con- 
veniently made  up  with  mucilage 
than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  con* 
ferve.  The  three  latter  ftick  about 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  oc- 
caiion  the  tafle  of  the  medicine  to 
remain  for  a  conliderable  timej 
while  mucilages  pafsfreely,  without 
leaving  any  taile  in  the  mouth.  A 
little  foft  extract  of  liquorice,  join- 
ed to  the  miciiage,  renders  the  com- 
pofition fufficiently  grateful,  with- 
out the  inconveniences  of  the  more 
adhefive  fweeta. 

The  quantity  of  an  ele(3:uary,  di- 
refted  at  a  time,  in  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  varies  much  accorcing 
to  ics  conilituent  parts,  but  it  is 
rarely  lefs  than  the  fize  df  a  nut- 
meg, or  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces. 
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Preparations  arid  Compofitions. 
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General  rules  for  making  elcEfuartes. 


The  rules  already  laid  down  for  de- 
coftions  and  powders  in  general, 
are  likewife  to  be  obferved  in  ma- 
king decoftions  and  powders  for 
eleftuaries. 

II. 

Gums,  infpiffated  juices,  and  fuch 
other  fubllnnces  as  are  not  pulve- 
ri  fable,  fliould  be  diifolved  in  the 
liquor  prefcribed  :  then  add  tlie 
powders  by  little  and  little,  and 
keep  the  whole  briflcly  ftirring,fo 
as  to  make  an  equable  and  uni- 
form mixture. 

HI. 

Aftvingent  eleftuaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruit  in  their  com- 
pofitiooi,  fliould  be  prepared  on- 
ly in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time: 
For  aitringent  medicines  lofe 
much  of  their  virtue  on  being 
kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
of  fruits  are  apt  to  become  four. 
IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the 
pulps  fhould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  fre,  before  the  other  in- 
o-redients  are  added  to  them. 

o 

V. 

Ekftuaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  to  a 
due  confiftence,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  Canary  wine,  and  not 
with  fyrup  or  honey  :  by  this 
means,  the  dofe  will  be  the  Itail 
uncertain;  a  circuniltance  defer- 
•ving  particular  regard,  in  thole 
efpeciallywhieh  arc  made  up  with 
fyrup  and  contain  a  proportion 
of  opium. 

KLECTUARIUM  e  CASSIA. 

Land. 
EUauary    of  Cajfia. 
Take  of 

I'he  frefli  extrafled  pulp  of  cai"* 

fia,  half  a  pound: 
Manna,  two  ounces 9 


Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce  ; 
Rofe-fyrup,  half  a  pound, 
Beat  the  manna,  and  difiblve  it  over 
a  flow  fire  in  therofe-fyrup;  then 
add  the  pulps  ;  and,  with  a  con- 
tinued heat,  evaporate  the  whole 
to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  e- 
ledluary. 

ELECTUARIUM    e    CASIA, 

vulgo  DIACASIA. 

Ed'inb. 

Eleduary  ofCaJia,  commonly  called 

D'taciifta. 
Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia  fiflularis,  fix  oun- 
ces ; 
Palp  of  tamarinds, 
Manna,    each  an    ounce    and  a 

half; 
Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces  ; 
Having  beat  the  manna  in  a  mortar, 
diffolve  it  with  a  gentle  heat  in 
the  fyrup;  then  add  the  pulpg, 
and  evaporate  them  with  a  regu, 
larly  continued  heat  to  the  con- 
fillence  of  an  electuary. 

These  compofitionsare  very  con- 
venient officinals,  to  ferve  as  a  bafis 
tor  purgative  electuaries  and  other 
fimilar  purpofts;  as  the  pulping  h 
finall  quantity  of  the  fruits,  for  ex- 
temporaneous prefcription,  is  very 
troublefome.  The  tamarinds  give 
them  a  pleafant  talte,  and  do  not 
fubjetl  them,  as  might  be  expefted, 
to  turn  four.  After  Handing  for 
Jour  months,  the  compofition  has 
been  found  no  fourer  than  whenfirft 
made.  This  elcCluaiy  likewife  is 
ufefully  taken  by  itfelf,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  oc- 
cafionally,  for  gently  loofening  the 
belly  in  eoltive  habits. 

ELECTUARIUM  e  SCAM- 

MONIO. 

EoTui. 

Ekcluary  of  Scammon^\ 

Take 
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Take  of 

>9cammony,  In  powder  one  ounce 

and  an  half; 
Cloves,  , 

Ginger,  of  each  fix  drams. 
Effential  oil  of  caraway,  half  a 

dram  ; 
Syrup  of  rofes,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 

cient. 
Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together, 
with   the  fyrup  ;   then    add   the 
fcammony,  and  laftly  the  oil  of 
caraway. 

This  ekdluary  is  a  warm,  brillc 
purgative.  It  is  a  refoim  of  the 
Eleduarium  caryocojlinum  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfatories,  acompofition 
which  was  greatly  complained  of,  as 
being  inconvenient  to  take,  on  ac- 
count of  the  largenefs  of  its  dole. 
A  dram  and  a  half  of  this,  which 
contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony, 
is  equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  the 
other. 

ELECTUARIUM  e  SEN- 
NA. 

Lond. 
Eleduary  cf  Senna^ 
Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces  j 
Figs,  one  pound ; 
Pulp  of  tamarinds, 
of  caffia, 

of    prunes,    each     half    a 
pound ; 
Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces  j 
Liquorice,  three  ounces  ; 
Double- refined fugar, two  pounds 
and  an  half. 
Fowder  the  fenna  with  the  corian- 
der-feedsj  and  lift  out  ten  ounces 
of  the  mixt  powder.      Boil  the 
remainder  with  the  figs  and  li- 
quorice, In  four  pints  of  difllUed 
water,  to  one  half ;    then  preis 
out  and  llrain  the  liquor.     Eva- 
porate this  ftrained  Hquor  to  the 
weight  of  about  a  pound  arid  an 


half;  then  add  the  fugar,  and 
make  a  fyrup  ;  add  this  fyrup  by 
degrees  to  the  pulps,  and  Iali.lv 
mix  in  the  powder. 

ELECTtTARIUM  L^NITt* 

VUM. 

Edin. 
Lenitive  Ekduary. 
Take  of 

Pulp    of    French    prunes,     one 

pound  ; 
Pulp  of  cafia," 
Pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  oun^ 

ces  and  a  half; 
Black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly 
called  molalps,  one  pound  and 
a  half; 
Senna  leaves  in  fine  powder,  fouv 

ounces ; 
Coriander  feeds  in  fine  powder^ 
half  an  ounce. 
Having  boiled  the  pulps  with  the 
fyrup  to  theconfiftence  of  honey, 
add  the  powders,  and  beat  the 
whole  into  an  eleduary. 

T  H 1  s  eleftuary,  the  name  of  which, 
is  with  propriety  changed  by  the 
London  college,  is  now  freed  from 
fome  fuperfluous  ingredients  which. 
were  left  in  it  at  former  revifals ;  viz. 
polypody  foot,  French  mercury- 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds, and  llntfeed, 
Molaffes  is  preferable  to  either  honey 
or  fugar,  as  it  coincides  with  the  in- 
tention, and  is  not  only  of  itfelf  in- 
apt to  ferment,  but  Ilkewife  pre- 
vents fach  fubftances  as  are  thi^  way 
difpofed  from  running  into  fermen- 
tation. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  laxative^ 
and  has  long  been  in  common  ufe 
among  pradlltloners.  Taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a  nutmeg  or  more,  as- 
occafion  may  require,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent laxative  for  loofening  the  bel- 
ly in  coftive  habits, 

ELEC- 
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ELECTUARIUM  JAPONI- 
CUM,  vulgo  CONFECTIO 
JAPONICA. 

Edlnh. 
yaponic  Eleduary,  commonly  called 

japonic  ConfeSiion. 
Take  of 

Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ; 
Gum  kino,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Opium    difFufed    in    a   fufficient 
quantity  of  Spanifli  white  wine, 
one  dram  and  a  half ; 
Syrup  of  dried  rofes  boiled  to  the 
confiftenceof  honey  jtwopounds 
and  a  quarter. 
Mix  and  form  them  into  an  eledu- 
ary. 

The  ingredients  in  this  eleftuary 
feem  extremely  well  chofen,  and  aie 
fo  proportioned  to  one  another,  that 
,the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  diafcordium  of  the  former 
pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh,  viz. 
one  grain  in  ten  fcruples.  The  gum 
kino,  now  fabftituted  for  the  tor- 
mentil  root,  is  an  excellent  improve- 
ment ia  the  formula. 

ELECTUARIUM   JOVIALE. 

Brun. 
Tin  EUduary. 
Take  of 
Pure  tin, 

Quickfilver,  each  one  ounce. 
Let  them  be  formed  into  an  amal* 
gam  ; 

Oyfter  {hells,prepared,one  ounce. 
Reduce  the  whole  to  a  powder. 
1  ake  of 

This  powder, 

Conferve  of  wormwood,  each  one 
ounce,  and  form  an  eledluary 
with  fyrup  of  mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve  under  the  article 
Stannum    Pulverifatum,    has  long 


been  celebrated  for  the  expulfion  of 
tsenia.  And  it  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  in  mercury  we  have  one  of 
the  mod  powerful  anthelmintics. 
Such  a  combination  as  the  prefent 
then,  might  be  fuppofed  well  fuit- 
ed  for  the  removal  of  that  ani- 
mal from  the  alimentary  canal  ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  alleged, 
that  this  ele<5luary  has  fometimes 
fucceeded  after  other  remedies  have 
failed.  It  may  be  taken  twice  a- 
day,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
drams  for  a  dofe. 

ELECTUARIUM  GINGL 

VALE. 

Suec. 

EleSuary  for  the  Gums, 

Take  of 

Powdered  myrth,  three  drams  ; 
Cream  of  tartar, 
Cochineal,    each  a  dram  and  a 
half. 
Grind  them  together  in  a  glafs  mor- 
tar ;  then  add 
Melted  honey,  four  ounces  ; 
Cloves,  in  powder,  one  dram. 

Myrrh,  particularly  under  the 
form  of  tinfture,  has  long  been  a  fa- 
vourite application  to  the  gums, 
when  in  a  fpongy  or  ulcerated  Itate. 
But  the  fpirituous  menllruum  there 
employed,  although  fometimes  fa-, 
vouring  the  intention  in  view,  in  o- 
ther  inrtances  occurs  as  an  objedtion 
to  its  ufe.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  the  myrrh  may 
be  obtained  from  this  eleiitaary, 
which  may  always  be  applied  with 
fafety,  and  fometimes  with  advan- 
tage. 

ELECTUARIUM  e  MANNA. 
Siiec. 
EleSuary  of  Manna. 
Take  of 
Manna, 
Refined  fi'gar,  pounded, 

Fennel- 
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Fennel-water,  each  two  ounces. 
Strain  the  mixture,  ufing  exprcffion ; 
then  add. 
Fine  powder  of  the  root  of  flo- 

rentine  orris,  one  dram  ; 
Fre(h    drawn   almond   oil,    one 

ounce. 

In  this  eleftuary  we  have  a  gent- 
ly emollient  laxative,  which  is  very 
ufeful  in  thefe  cafes,  where  obftipa- 
tion  either  arifes  from  indurated  fe- 
ces, or  is  fupported  by  that  caufe. 
But  its  cathartic  powers  are  by  no 
means  confiderable. 

ELECTUARIUM  iSTITRO- 

SUM. 

Gen. 

Nitrous  Ekduary. 

Take  of 

Puritied  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  formula,  nitre  may 
be  introduced  to  a  confiderable  ex- 
tent, without  giving  uneafinefs  at 
ftomach,  while  at  the  fame  time  its 
refrigerant  power  is  combined  with 
the  aftringency  of  the  rofes.  From 
thefe  cixcumftances  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  in  different  ca- 
fes, but  particularly  in  inflances  of 
haemoptyfis. 

ELECTUARIUM  TEREBIN- 
tHINATUM. 

Suec. 
Tenllnihtnats  EkSluar^. 


Take  of 

Spirit  of  turpentlne,half  an  ounce ; 

Honey,  one  ounce: ; 

Powder  of  liquorice,  as  much  as 

is  fufficient  for  the  formation 

of  an  eleftuary. 

Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  introduced  with  lefs 
uneafinefs,  than  perhaps  under  alraofi: 
any  other.  And  it  may  thus  be 
employed  for  different  purpofes,  but 
particularly  with  a  view  to  its  diu- 
retic power.  But  it  has  been  efpe- 
ciaUy  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  ob- 
ftinate  rheumatifms,  and  above  all, 
for  that  modification  of  rheumatifm 
which  has  the  name  of  ifchias.,  and 
which  is  found  in  many  inflances, 
obftinately  to  refift  other  modes  of 
cure. 

LINCTUS  LENIENS. 
Suec, 
JLenient  LinSuT, 
Take  of 

Gura  arable,  bruifed,  two  drams  ; 
Cheny-water,  half  an  ounce. 
By  trituration  in  a  mortar,  mix  with 
them. 

Almond  oil,  frefli  drawn, 
Syrup  of  almonds,   each  feven 
ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a  veiy  agreeable 
emollient  lindlus,  highly  ufeful  in 
recent  catarrhal  aifedlions,  for  lu- 
bricating the  thi'oat  and  fauces.  It 
may  be  taken  at  pleafure  to  any  ex- 
tent that  theftomach  may  eafily  bear. 
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ALTHOUGH  the  London  college 
have  feparated  thefe  from  elec- 
tuaries, yet  the)-  differ  fo  little,  that 
inmollpharmacopcEiastheyarerank- 
€d  under  the  fame  head.  And  in 
that  of  Edinburgh,  there  are  feveral 
articles  which  have  prom ifcuoii fly 
the  name  either  of  confeBion  or  elec- 
tunn'.  But  as  no  inconvenience 
ariies  from  the  feparation  ;  and  as 
■we  have  followed  the  order  of  tlie 
London  pliarmacopceia  in  other 
particulars,  it  would  be  improper  to 
deviate  from  it  in  this. 

CONFECTIO  AROMA- 
TICA. 

J^ond. 
Aromatic   Confcd'ion. 

■Take  of 

Zedoar}-,  in  coarfe  powder, 
Saffron,  of  each  half  a  pound ; 
Diftilled  water,   three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  prefs  and  ftrain.  Reduce 
the  flrained  liquor,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  a  pint  and  a  half,  to  which 
add  the  following,  rubbed  to  a 
■very  fine  powder  : 
Compound    powder    of    crabs- 

cbiws,  fixteen  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Cloves,   one  ounce ; 


Smaller  cardamom -feeds,  hufked, 

half  an  ounce  ; 
Double~relinedfugar,twopounds. 

Make  a  confeftion. 

This  confeftion  is  compofed  of 
the  more  unexceptionable  ingredi- 
ents of  a  compofition  formerly  held 
in  great  eiteem,  and  which  was  call- 
ed, Irom  its  author,  Confectio 
Raleighana.  The  original  confec- 
tion was  compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars  ;  each  of 
which  were  examined  apart,  except 
one,  ros  folis^  the  flower  of  which  is 
too  fmall  to  be  gathered  in  fiiftici- 
ent  quantity  for  the  general  ufe  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  plant  is  pof- 
feiTed  of  hurtful  qualities,  as  is  expe- 
rienced in  cattle  that  feed  where  it 
grows.  In  this  examination,  many 
of  the  extrafts  came  out  fo  very 
naufcous,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
retain  them,  coiififtent  with  any  rt* , 
gai'd  to  the  taftc  of  the  compofition. 
But  fome  few,  of  equal  efficacy  . 
with  any  of  the  reft,  being  of  a  to- 
lerable tafte  and  flavour,  were  com- 
pounded in  different  proportions  ; 
and  when,  after  many  trials,  a  com- 
pofition was  approved,  the  quantity 
of  each  material,  that  would  yield 
the  proportion  of  extraft  which  en- 
tered that  c-ompolition,  was  calcula- 
ted. 
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ted,  and  from  tlience  theproportions 
were  colledled  as  now  fet  down : 
after  which  the  compound  extraft 
was  made,  and  found  to  anfwer  ex- 
peflation.  The  London  college, 
in  the  prefent  edition  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia, have  flill  farther  fimpli- 
fied  this  formula,  by  r-ejedling  the 
rofemary,  juniper,  and  cardamoms, 
.  which  formerly  entered  it. 

The  confeftion,  as  now  reformed, 
IS  a  fufficiently  grateful  and  mode- 
rately warm  cordial ;  and  frequently 
given  with  that  intention,  from 
eight  or  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  or 
upwards,  in  bolufes  or  draughts* 
'i^he  formula  might  perhaps  be  ftill 
more  fimplified  without  any  lofs. 
The  crabs-claw  powder  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  neceflary,  and  is 
inferted  rather  in  compliance  with 
the  original,  than  from  its  contri- 
buting any  thing  to  the  intention  of 
the  medicine ;  and  the  following 
formula  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
oopoeia  feems  to  us  preferable  to 
that  of  the  London,  even  in  its 
prefent  improved  ftate. 

ELECTUARIUM  CARDIA- 
CUM  vulgo  CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA. 

Ed'inb. 
Cordial  EleSuarjy  commonly  called 

Cordial  Confedion. 
Take  of 

Gonferve   of  orange-peel,    three 

ounces ; 
Preferved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and 

a  half; 
Preferved  ginger,  fix  drams  ; 
Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half 

an  ounce; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much  as 
will  form  the  whole  into  an  e- 
le6luary« 

In  the  above  limple  and  elegant 
formula,  a  number  of  trifling  ingre- 
dients are  rejected,  and  thofe  fubfti- 
tuted  in  their  place  are  medicineaof 
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approved  elHcacy.  We  tlierefore 
confider  this  preparation  as  an  ufe-* 
ful  remedy  for  the  purpofes  expref- 
fed  in  its  title. 

CONFECTIO  OPIATA. 

Lo7id. 
ConfeSion  of  Opium* 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
fix  drams; 
-    Long  pepper, 
Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds, ofeachtwoounces| 

Syrup   of  white  poppy,   boiled 

to  the  confiftence    of  honeyj, 

three  times  the  weight   of  the 

whole. 

Mix    the  purified  opium  carefully 

with  fyrup  gently  heated :  then 

add  the  reft,  rubbed  to  powder, 

ELECTUARIUM  THEBAI-^ 

CUM. 

Edinb. 
Thebaic  Ele&uary. 
Take  of 

Aromatic  powder,  fix  ounces ; 
Virginian  fnake-root,  in  fine  pow"^ 

derj  three  ounces ; 
Opium    diffufed    in    a   fufficient 
quantity  of  Spanlfii  white  wine^ 
three  drams  3 
Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
of  the  powders. 
Mix  them,  and  form  an  eleftuary. 

These  compofitions  confiftofve- 
ry  powerful  ingredients,  and  are 
doubtlefs  capable  of  anfwering  every 
end  that  can  be  reafonably  expefted 
from  the  more  voluminous  Theriaca 
of  Andromachus.  The  London  col- 
lege alfo  had  formerly  their  Tlie- 
riaca  compofed  of  the  lefs  except' 
tionable  ingredients  of  Androma- 
chus's.  But  as  thefe  medicines  have 
for  a  long  time  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  external  purpofes,  by  the 
way  of  cataplafm,  Theriaca  Lon~ 
dinenfs  \i  now  omitted,  and  its 
E  place 
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place  fupplled  by  a  cataplafm  com- 
pofed  of  a  few  well-chofjn  articles, 
under  the  name  of  Cataplafma  e  cy- 
tnino;  of  which  hereafter.  For 
internal  ufe,  none  of  the  theriacas 
are  at  prefent  fo  much  regarded  as 
they  have  been  heretofore  ;  prafti- 
ticners  having  introduced  in  their 
room  extemporaneous  bolufes  of 
Virgin ianfnake-root, camphor,  con- 
trayerva^  and  the  like  ;  which  an- 
fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this 
advantage,  that  they  may  be  given 
either  vi'ith  or  without  opiufn  ;  an 
ingredient  which  renders  the  others 
prejudicial  In  cafes  where  they 
might  otherwife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  Intheforegoingcorapcfitions, 
one  grain  thereof  is  contained  in 
thirty-fix  grains  of  the  Confeftio  o- 
piata,  and  in  five  fcruples  of  the 
Thebaic  elecluary.  Tlie  proportion 
of  opium  will  vary  a  little,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  that  they  have  been 
kept ;  their  moifture  by  degrees  ex- 
haling, fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder 
ftronger  of  the  opium  than  an  equal 
weight  was  at  firit.  A  change  of 
this  kind  is  taken  notice  of  by  many 
writers,  but  falfely  attributed  to  an 
imagmary  fermentative  quality  of 
the  ingredients;  by  which  they  were 
fuppofed,from  their  multiplicity  and 
contrariety,  to  be  continually  txalt- 
ing  and  irrvproving  the  virtues  of 
each  other. 

A  good  deal  of  care  isrequifitein 
making  thefe  compofitions,  to  pre- 
vent file  waile  which  is  apt  to  hap- 
pen in  the  pounding,  and  which 
would  render  the  proportion  of  o- 
plum  to  the  other  ingredients  pre- 
carious. The  intention  of  diffol- 
ving  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thcle 
and  other  cleftuaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mixed  with  the 
reft. 

These  compofitions  ful^y  ^uppl^ 


the  place  of  two  articles,  whicb  tho' 
long  banifhed  from  the  fhops,  we 
(hall  here  fubjoin ;  as  examples  of 
the  amazing  height  to  which  com- 
pofition  in  medicine  had  atone  time 
proceeded. 

MITHRIDATUM,   five   CON- 

FECTIO  DAMOCRATIS. 
Mkhridats,  or  the  CotifeSion  of  Ds-^ 

mocrates. 
Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drains j 

Myrrh,  eleven  drams  ; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard. 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithrldate  muftard,, 

Fmnkincenfe, 

Chio  turpentine,  each  ten  drams; 

Camels  hay, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead  Zedoary, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its,  Head  Macgj 

Stechas, 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  feeds, 

Hypociftis, 

Storax  ftrained. 

Opoponax, 

Galbanum  ftrained, 

Opobalfam,  or   in    its   ftead  ex- 
preffed  oil  of  nutmegs, 

Ruffian  caftor,  each  one  ounce  j 

Poley  mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalfam,  or  in  Its  flead  Cu- 
bebs, 

White  pepper. 

Candy  carrot  feed, 

Edellium    ftrained,.    each    feven 
drams; 

Celtic  nard, 

Gentian  root, 

Dittany  of  Ciete^  -  ,^ 

Red  rofes,  f 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 

Lelfer  cardamom  feeds,  hnllcedj 

tSweet  fennel  feedj 

Qwji.  Arabic^ 
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Opium  ilrained,  each  five  drams; 
Calamus  aromaticus, 
Wild  valerian  root, 
Anifeed,  ' 

Sagapcnum,  ftrained,  each  three 

drams  ; 
Meum  athamanticum, 
St  John's  wort. 
Acacia,  or  in  its  fteadTerra  Japo- 

nica, 
Bellies  of  fKinks-,  each  two  drams 

and  a  half. 
Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight. 

of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Warjn  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  diflblved  in  wine  ;  melt 
the  ftorax,  galbanum,  turpentine, 
and  opobalfam  (or  expiefled  oil 
of  nutmegs)  together  in  another 
S'cflTel,  continually  ftirring  them 
about,  to  prevent  their  burning  ; 
with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the  hot 
honey,  at  firft  by  fpoorifuls,  and 
afterwards  in  larger  quantities  at 
a  time  ;  when  the  tvhole  is  grown 
almoft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpices  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

THERIACA    AND  ROMA- 
CHI. 

Thertaca  of  Andromachus,  or  Venice 

Treacle. 
Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a  pound, 
Long  pepper. 
Opium,  Itrained, 
Vipers,  dried,  each  three  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,   or  in  its  ftead    ex- 
prefied  oil  of  nutmegs,   each 
two  ounces  | 
Agaric, 

Florence  orris  root, 
Scordium, 
Red  rofes, 
Navew  feeds, 
Extraft   of  liquorice,   each   an 

ounce  and  a  half  j 
Indian  nardj 


Saffron, 

Amomam» 

Myrrh, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead  Zedoary, 

Camel's  hay,  each  one  ounce  j 

Cinquefoil  root, 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger> 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  ftead  MacCg 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Horehound  leaves, 

Calamint  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 

Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine, 

Wild    valerian    rooi,    each    iiJs 

drams, 
Gentian  root, 
Celtic  nard. 
Spignel, 

Foley  mountain^ 
St  John's  wort  C      leaves, 
Grouodpinc       3 
Germander  tops  with  the  feed, 
Carpobalfam,   or  in  its  fttad  Cu« 

bebs, 
Anifeed, 

Sweet  fennel-feed, 
Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  huflcedj, 
Bilhop's  weed  "^ 

Hartwort  C 

Treacle  muftard      j 
Hypocillis 
Acacia,    or  in   its   ftead   Japan 

earth, 
Gum  Arabic, 
Storax,  ftrained, 
Sagapenum,  ftrained, 
Terra  Lemnia,  or  in  its  ftead  bole 

armenic,  or  French  bole. 
Green  vitriol,  calcined,  each  half 

an  ounce ; 
Small  (or  in  its  ftead,  the  long) 

birth  wort  rootj 
Lefler  centaury  tops. 
Candy  carrot  feed, 
Opopanax, 
Galbanum,  ftrained, 

Ruf- 
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Ruffia  callor. 

Jews  piteh,  or  in  its  ftead  white 

amber,  prepared, 
Calamus  aromaticus,    each  two 

drams  ; 
Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  Aveight 

of  all  the  other  Ingredients. 
X?et  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, after  the  fame  manner  as 
direfled  in  making  the   mithti- 
date. 

These  celebrated  electuaries  are 
often  mentioned  by  medical  wri- 
ters, and  may  ferve  as  exaiiiples  of 
the  wild  exuberance  of  compofi- 
tion  which  the  fuperftition  of  for- 
mer ages  brought  into  vogue.  The 
theriaca  is  a  reformation  of  Mithrl- 
date,  made  by  Andromachus  phyfi- 
ctan  to  Nero  ;  the  mithridate  itlelf 
is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  ca- 
binet of  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  The  firft  publilhers  of  this 
pompous  arcanum  were  very  extra- 
vagant in  their  commendations  of 
its  virtues ;  the  principal  of  which 
was  made  to  confift  in  its  being  a 
moft  powerful  prefervative  againft 
^11  kinds  of  venom  ;  whoever  took 
a  proper  quantity  in  a  morning,  was 
enfured  from  being  poifoned  during 
that  whole  day  :  this  was  confirmed 
by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed  in- 
ventor, who,  as  Celfus  informs  ua, 
was  by  its  conftant  ufe  fo  fortified 
againll  the  commonly  reputed  poi- 
fons,  that  none  of  them  would  have 
any  efFeft  upon  him  when  he  want- 
ed their  afiiftance.  But  the  notions 
of  poifons  which  prevailed  in  tliofe 
ruder  ages  were  manifeftly  errone- 
ous. Before  experlen>2e  had  furnilh- 
cd  mankind  with  acompetent  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  fimples,  they 
were  under  perpetual  alarms  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
.fied  themfelves  irf  contriving  compo- 
iitions  which  /hould  counteract  their 
effeds,   accumulating  together   all 


thofe  fubftances  which  they  imagin- 
ed to  be  poffefFed  of  any  degree  of 
alexipharmac  power.  Hence  pro- 
ceed the  voluminous  antidotes  which 
we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 
antient  phyficlans ;  yet  it  does  not- 
appear,  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  any  real  poifon  except  the  ci- 
cuta,  aconitum,  and  bites  of  veno- 
nomous  animals  ;  and  for  thefe  they 
knewof  no  antidote  whatever.  Even 
admitting  the  reality  of  the  poifons, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  feveral  anti- 
dotes fepai*atel?y,  the  compofitions 
could  no  more  anfwer  the  purpofes 
expected  from  them,  than  the  accu- 
mulating of  all  the  medicinalfimples 
into  one  form  c»uld  make  a  remedy 
againft  all  difeafes. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the  abfur- 
dity  in  theoriginal  intention  of  thefe 
medicines,  and  their  enoraaty  iii 
point  of  compolition,  as  they  con- 
tain feveralpowerfulmaterialcjwhof:: 
virtues,  tho*  greatly  prejudiced,  yet 
are  not  deftroyed,  by  their  multipli-^ 
city  and  contrariety ;  thecompounds 
have  been  foimd,  from  repeated  ex- 
perience, to  produce  very  confidcr- 
able  cfFe6ls,  as  warm  opiate  diapho- 
retics. 

Thefe  compofitione  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
perfluities,  without  any  diminution 
of  their  virtues  ;  yet  as  the  efTefts  of 
them,  in  their  prefent  form,  are  fo 
well  known  fo  much  regard  hag 
been  paid  to  antient  authority,  as 
not  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  that 
kind.  Altho'' thefe  forms  were  origi- 
nally complex,  yet  fubfequent  addi- 
tionshad  crept  into  them.  Neither  the 
defcription  in  verfe  of  the  elder  An- 
dromachus, nor  the  profe  explana- 
tion of  the  younger,  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  white  pepper  afterwards 
added  to  the  theriaca;  and  the  orrit, 
root,  in  the  mithridate  of  our  for- 
mer pharmacoposias,  is  alfo  a  fuper- 
numciary  iiigiedlent;  not  warranted 
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by  the  original :  fhefe  therefore  are 
rejected.  Nor  is  the  afariim  in  the 
mithridate  grounded  on  any  good 
authority :  the  verfe  it  is  taken  from, 
is  mutilated  and  corrupt ;'  and  the 
word  which  fome,  on  conjedture 
only,  fappofe  to  have  been  afavum, 
others,  alfo  on  conjecture,  choofe 
to  read  differently  :  till  fome  emen- 
dation (hall  be  better  founded  than 
merely  on  critical  gueffcs,  this 
iingle  fpecies  may  be  fafely  paifed 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
medicine.  None  of  the  antient  de- 
Icriptions  afFord  any  other  light  in 
this  particular  ;  for  they  either  omit 
this  ingredient,  and  others  alfo,  or 
abound  with  additions. 

Another  innovation  on  both  thefe 
medicines  alfo  took  place.  In  each  of 
thefe  compofitions  were  found  both 
cinnamon  and  cafia  lignea  ;  and  it  is 
very  evident,  from  ieveral  parts  of 
Galen's  works,  that  the  latter  was 
ufed  by  the  antients  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  difRculty  of  pro- 
curing the  other ;  fo  that  to  retain 
the  caflia,  now  that  cinnamon  is  fo 
oommon,  is  a  blind  following  of  thefe 
writers,  without  any  attention  to 
their  meaning  :  the  cafia  therefore 
is  now  rejefted,  and  half  the  quanti- 
ty of  cinnamon  put  in  its  room  ; 
which  is  the  proportion  that  Galen 
direfts  to  be  obferved  in  fubftituting 
the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
regard  to  the  Celtic  and  the  Indian 
nard ;  that  the  firtl  had  a  place  in 
thefe  compofitions,  on  account  of 
the  diiHculty  of  procuring  the  Indi- 
an ;  for  Galen  exprefsly  prefers  the 
latter. 

There  is  a  material  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  theriaca,  y/hich  has 
paffed  though  feveral  editions  of  our 
Pharmacopoeia  :  this  is,  the  fubfti- 
tuting Roman  vitriol  for  the  antient 
chalcitis,  now  not  certainly  known  ; 
and,  in  the  catalogue  of  fimples. 


defcribing  the  Roman  to  be  a  blue 
vitriol ;  whereas  the  Italian  writers 
are  unanimous  it  is  a  green  vitriol  ; 
and  were  it  not,  it  would  not  an- 
fwer  to  the  effects  of  the  chalcitis, 
which  was  certainly  a  chalybeate, 
and  gives  the  medicine  its  black  co- 
lour. What  has  chiefly  occafioned 
chalcitis  to  be  fuppofed  a  cupreous 
vitriol,  feems  to  be  its  name,  de- 
rived from  ;^a>)tof,  copper  :  but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  all  vitriols 
were  formerly  imagined  to  proceed 
from  copper,  and  were  named  ac- 
cordingly :  the  green  or  jnartial  vi- 
triols are  ftlU  called  by  the  Germans 
ktip^ljer-wajfer,  and  by  us  copperas.  It 
is  probable,  that  the  antient  chalci- 
tis was  no  other  than  a  native  mar- 
tial vitriol,  calcined  by  the  heatof 
thofe  warm  climates  to  a  degree  of 
yellowifh  red  or  coppery  colour :  and 
therefore  the  cotnmon  green  vitriol, 
thus  calcined  by  art,  very  properly 
fupplles  its  place. 

The  preparation  of  thefe  medi- 
cines has  been  fomewhat  facilitated 
by  omitting  the  trocbifci  cypheos  ufed 
in  the  mithridate,  and  the  hedychroi 
and  viperini  for  the  theriaca  ;  and 
inferting  their  ingredients,  after 
Ziveljers  manner,  in  the  compofi- 
tions they  are  intended  for.  This  is 
done  in  the  theriaca  very  commodi- 
oufly  ;  the  ingredients  In  thefe  tro- 
ches uniting  with  thofe  In  the  theriaca 
itfclf  into  unbioken  numbers.  But 
to  render  the  numbers  equally  fim- 
ple  in  the  mithridate.  It  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  retrench  a  few  odd  grains 
from  fome  of  the  articles,  and  make; 
a  fmall  addition  to  fome  othere. 
The  proportions  of  the  Ingredients 
in  the  tfoch'ifci  cypheos  are  adjufttd 
from  the  original  defcrlptlon  In  Ga- 
len ;  the  numbers  in  our  former 
pharmacopoeia  being  very  errone- 
ous. 

Botii  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
eoUegesYcntured  atlength  to  difcard 
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thefe  venerable  reliques.  The  Edin- 
burgh college  at  firft  fubftituted  in 
their  room  an  elegant  and  limple 
form,  equivalent  to  them  both  in  ef- 
ficacy under  the  title  of  Theriaca 
Bdinenfis,  Edinburgh  TJperiaca.    It? 


Part  in; 


later  editions,  however,  they  have 
entirely  baniihed  the  name  oitheria' 
ca  from  their  book,  and  have  put  ifi 
its  place  the  more  elegant  compofi- 
tion  already  mentioned,  the  Eledtu= 
arium  rheb^icum. 


CHAR      XXX, 


J  ^U  JE      M  E  D  I  C  A  r  M. 


MEDICATED      WATERS. 


V  T  "^E  have  already  taken  notice 
VV  of  many  articles  which  are 
either  diffolved  in  water  or  commu- 
nicate their  virtues  to  it.  And  in 
one  fsnfe  of  the  word,  thefe  may  be 
called  medicated  ivaters.  Sometimes 
this  impregnation  is  effected  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  fomctimes  without  it : 
and  thus  are  formed  decoftions,  in- 
fufions,  and  the  like  But  among 
thofe  articles  referred  to  in  this 
chapter,  there  takes  place  mere  wa- 
tery lolution  on'y,  and  they  are  u fed 
folely  with  the  intention  of  actmg 
topically  in  the  way  of  lotion,  m- 
je6tion,  or  at  the  utmoft  of  garga 
rifm. 

AQUA  ALTJMINIS  COM- 

POSITA. 

Lend. 

Compound  Aliim-'water^ 

Take  of 

Alum, 

Vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  : 


Boiling  diftilled  water,  two  pints. 
Pour  the  water  on  the  falts  in  a  glafs 
velTel,  a«d  Itrain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in 
our  fliops  under  the  title  oi  Aqua  a- 
lurnniofa  Batefina, 

Bates  direAed  the  falts  to  be  firii 
powdered  and  melted  over  the  fire; 
but  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  fmce  the 
melting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous 
parts,  which  are  reftored  again  on 
the  addition  of  the  water.  This  li- 
quor iS  ufed  for  cleanling  and  heal- 
ing ulcers  and  wounds  ;  and  for  re- 
moving cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
part  being  bathed  with  it  hot  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  fometimes 
likewife  employed  as  a  collyrium  ; 
and  as  an  injection  in  the  gonorrhoea 
and  fluor  albas,  when  not  accoiapa-f 
nied  with  virulence 
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AQUA    STYP1*ICA. 

Edlnb. 
Styptic  Water. 
Take  of 

Blue  vitriol, 

Alum,  each  three  ounces  j 

Water,  two  pounds. 
Boil  them  until  the  falts  be  diJTol- 

ved  ;  then  filter  the  liqtior,  and 

add  an  ounce  and  a  half"  of  vitrio- 
•   He  acid. 

This  water,  though  made  with 
ihe  blue  In  place  of  the  white  vitriol, 
cannot  be  confidered  as  differing  ve- 
ry much  from  the  former.  It  is  forno 
ed  on  the  ftyptic,  recommended 
by  Sydenham,  for  flopping  bleeding 
at  tht!:  nofe,  and  other  external  hce- 
morrhages  :  for  this  purpofe  cloths 
or  doflils  are  to  be  dipt  in  the  liquor, 
and  applied  to  the  part, 

AQUA  CUPRI  AMMO  NI  ATI. 
LoncL 
Water  of  ammoniated  Copper. 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  one  pint ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram. 
Let  thf m  {land  together,  in  a  cop- 
per veflel,  till  the  ammonia  be  fa- 
turated. 

AQUA  SAPPHIRINA. 

E&ib. 
Sapphire  coloured  Water. 
Take  of 

Lime-water,  newly  made,  eight 

ounces ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples  ; 
Verdegrls,  powdered,  fourgrains» 
Mix   thera,   and  after  twenty-four 
hours  ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  is  a  much  more  elegant  and 
convenient  method  than  the  prece- 
ding. 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty- 
much  in  ufe  as  a  detergent  of  foul 
and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for  taking 
sway  fpecks  or  films  ia  the  eyesv 


The  copper  contributes  more  to  its 
colour  than  to  its  medicinal  efficacy ; 
for  the  quantity  of  the  metal  difTol- 
ved  is  extremely  fmall. 

AQUA  LITHARGYRI  ACE- 
TATI  COMPOSITA. 

Loud. 
Compound  Water  of  acetated  Li' 
tharge. 
Take  of 

Acetated  water  of  litharge,  two 

drams ; 
Diftilled  vvater,  two  pints  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  drams. 
Mix  the  fjiirit  with  the  acetated  wa' 
tcr  of  litharge  j  then  addthe  di- 
flilled  water. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  nature 
v/ith  folutions  oi  faccharum  faturni^ 
and  is  analogous  to  the  Vegeto-mi- 
neral  water  of  Mr  Goulard.  It  is 
only  ufed  externally,  as  a  eofmetic 
againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  redoefsj, 
inflammation,  &c.  But  even  here, 
it  is  alleged  that  it  is  not  altogether 
void  of  danger ;  and  that  there  are 
examples  of  its  continued  employ- 
ment having  occafioned  fundry  ill 
confequencea.  But  at  the  fame  time 
the  very  frequent  ufe  that  is  made 
of  it  with  perfeft  impunity,  would 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  in  thefe 
obfcrvations  there  muft  be  fome  mi- 
flake. 

AQUA  ZINCI  VITRIOLATI 
CUM  CAMPHORA. 

Lond. 

Water  of  mtriclated  Zinc  <with  Cam'' 
phor. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce; 
Camptioratedfpirltjhalf  anounce.i 
Boiling  v.'ater,   two  pints. 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  is  an  improved  method  of 
■formingthe  Aqua  vitriolicacamplio- 
rata  of  the  farmer  editions '  of  the 
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London  pharmacopceia.  Tt  is  ufed 
externally  as  a  lotion  for  fame  ul- 
cers, particularly  thofe  In  which  it 
is  iiecefTary  to  reftrain  a  great  Jif- 
charge.  It  is  aifo  not  unfrequently 
employed  as  a  collyrium  in  fome  ca- 
fes of  ophthalmia,  where  a  large  dif- 
charge  of  watery  fluid  takes  place 
from  the  eyes  with  but  little  inflam- 
mation. But  when  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  tender  organ,  it  ought 
at  firft,  at  leafi:,  to  be  diluted  by  the 
addition  of  more  water. 

AQUA   VITRIOLICA. 

Ed'in. 
Vitriolic  Water, 


Take  of      ♦ 

White  vitriol,  fixteen  grains ; 

Water,  eight  ounces  ; 

Weak,  vitriolic  acid,  fixteen  dropSo 
Diflblve  the  vitriol    in  the  water^ 

and  then  adding  the  acid,  ftrain 

through  paper. 

Where  the  eyes  are  watery  or 
inflamed,  this  foiution  of  white  vi- 
triol is  a  very  ufeful  application ; 
the  flighter  inflammations  will  fre- 
quently yield  to  this  medicine,  with- 
out any  other  affiftance:  in  the  more 
violent  ones,  venefeclion  and  ca- 
thartics are  to  be  premifed  to  its 
ufe. 


CHAP.      XXXI. 


11    M  P   L    A   S    r  R    A. 


P     L    A    S    T    E    Pv    S. 


jLa3ti:rs  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  oily  and  unAuous  fubflian- 
ces,  united  with  powders  into  fuch 
a  confiilcncc,  that  the  compound 
may  remain  firm  in  the  cold  without 
fticking  to  the  fingers;  that  it  may 
be  foft  and  pliable  In  a  low  degree 
of  heat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tena- 
cious as  readily  to  adhere  both  to 
T.he  part  on  which  it  Is  applied, 
and  to  the  fubftance  on  which  it  is 
fpread. 


There  is,  however,  a  difference 
in  the  confiftenceofplallers,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  :  Thus,  fuch  as  was  intend- 
ed for  the  breaft  and  ftomach  fhould 
be  very  foft  and  yielding  ;  while 
thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  are 
made  firmer  and  more  adhefive.  An 
ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an  ounce  of 
yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
any  proper  powder,  will  make  a 
plaftcr  of  the  firfl  confiftence  ;  for  ^. 
har4  one.,  an  ounce  more  of  wax, 
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and  half  an  ounce  more  of  powder 
may  he  added.  Plailers  may  like- 
ivife  be  made  of  refin?,  gummy-re- 
fms,  &c.  without  wax,  efpecially  in 
extemporaneous  preicription  :  for 
cfficinals,  thefe  compofitions  are  lefs 
proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too  loft 
in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a  warm 
air- 
It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pla- 
fters  might  beimpregnated  with  the 
fpecific  virtues  of  different  vege- 
tables, by  boiling  the  recent  vege- 
table with  the  oil  employed  for  the 
compofition  of  the  plafler.  The  coc- 
tion  was  continued  till  the  herb  was 
almoft  crifp,  with  care  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  contra6linga  black 
colour:  after  which  the  liquid  was 
ilrained  off,  and  fet  on  the  fire  a- 
gain,  till  all  the  aqueous  moifture 
had  exhaled.  We  have  already  ob- 
fevved,  that  this  treatment  does  not 
communicate  to  the  oils  any  very 
valuable  qualities,  even^relative  to 
their  ufe  in  a  fluid  itate :  much  lefs 
can  plailers,  made  with  fuch  oils,  re- 
ceive any  confiderable  efficacy  from 
the  herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
imite  with  them  into  a  plafter  of  an 
excellent  confiftence,  and  which, 
makes  a  proper  bafis  for  feveral  o- 
ther  plafl:ers. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions, a  quantity  of  water  mufl  be 
added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such 
water,  as  it  may  be  neceffary  to  add 
during  the  boiling,  mufl  be  previ- 
oufly  made  hot;  for  cold  liquor 
would  not  only  prolong  the  procefs, 
but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to 
explode,  and  be  thrown  about  with 
violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
operator  :  this  accident  will  equally 
happen  on  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  if  the  plafter  be  extremely 
hftt. 


EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIA- 

CI  CUM  HYDRAllUYRO. 

Land. 

Ammomacum  Plajler  with   ^nc/c- 

fiher. 

Take  of 

Strainedammoniacum,onepound; 
Purified  quickfilver,  three  oun- 
ces ; 
Sulphurated  oil,   one  dram,    or 
what  is  fufHcient. 
Rub  the    Guicklilver  with  the  ful- 
phurated   oil   until  the  globules 
difappear ;  then  add,    by  a  littlp 
at  a  time,  the  melted  ammonia- 
cum,  and  mix  them. 

This  is  a  very  well  contrived 
merGuriai  plafter.  The  ammonia- 
cum  in  general  affords  a  good  bafis 
for  the  application  of  the  mercury. 
In  fom.e  cafes,  however,  it  Is  not 
fufficiently  adhefive.  But  this  in- 
convenience, when  it  does  occur, 
may  be  readily  remedied  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fmall  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTHA- 
RIDIS. 

Lond. 
Plafter  of  Spanljlo  Flies. 
Take  of 

Spaoifh  flies,  one  pound; 

V/ax  plafter,  two  pounds  ; 

Prepared  hog's  lard,  half  a  pound. 
Having  melted  the  plafter  and  lard, 

a    little    before     they    coagulate 

fprinkle  in  the  flies,  reduced  to  a 

very  fine  powder, 

EMPLASTRUM  VESICA-- 
TORIUM. 

Ed'inb. 
Bilfler'mg p!aj!s7;  or  Epifpajlc- 
plajer. 
Take  of 
Hog's  lard. 
Yellow  wax,    .. 
White  relin, 

Can' 
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Cantharides,  each  equal  weights. 
Beat  the  cantharides  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  add  them  to  the  o- 
ther  ingredients,  previoufly  melt- 
ed, and  removed  from  the  fire. 

Both  theie  forrnulas  are  Tery 
well  fuited  to  anfwer  the  intention 
in  view,  that  of  exciting  blifters  ; 
for  both  are  of  a  proper  confiitence, 
and  fufficient  degree  of  tenacity, 
which  are  here  the  only  reqiiifites. 
Cantharides  oi  good  quality,  duly 
applied"  to  the  ikin,  never  fail  of 
producing  blifters.  When,  there- 
fore, the  defired  effecS  dues  not  take 
place,  it  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
ilies  either  being  faulty  at  firft,  or 
having  their  a6Hvity  afterwards  de- 
flroyed  by  fome  accidental  circmn- 
ftance  ;  fuch  as  too  great  heat  in 
forming,  in  fpreadiug  the  plaiter,  or 
the  like.  And  when  due  attention 
is  paid  to  thefe  particulars,  the  fim- 
pk  compofitions  now  introduced 
anfwer  the  purpofe  better  than  thofe 
compound  plafters  with  muftard- 
fced,  black  pepper,  vinegar,  verde- 
gris,  and  the  like,  which  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  not  however  improbable,  that 
the  pain  of  bliilering-pkifters  might 
be  confiderably  diminiihed  by  the 
addition  of  a  portion  of  opium, 
without  preventing  the  good  efFefts 
otherwifc  to  be  derived  from  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  CER.E. 

Lond. 
IVax-plaJier. 
Take  of 
Yellow  wax, 
Prepared   mutton-fiiet,    of  each 

three  pounds  ; 
Yellow  refin,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain  the 
mixture  whilfl  it  is  fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEPwEUM. 
EdlnL 


Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Mutton- fuet,  each  tvyo  parts. 

H  hite  refin, 
Melt  them  together  into  a  plafter  ; 

which  fnpplies  the  place  of  meli- 

lot  plafter. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  the 
title  of  Emplajlrum  attrahens,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  as  a  dreffing 
after  blifters,  to  fupport  iome  dif- 
charge. 

It  is  a  very  well  contrived  plafter 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  calculated 
to  fiipply  the  phice  of  melilot  pla- 
fter; whole  great  irritation,  when 
employed  for  the  dreffing  ofblifters, 
has  been  continually  complained  of.- 
This  was  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  refin  it  contained,  which 
is  here  on  that  account  retrenched. 
It  would  fcem  that,  when  defigned 
only  for  dreffing  blifters,  the  refin 
ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  nnlefs 
where  a  continuance  of  the  pain  and 
Irritation,  excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  plafters  of  any 
kind  are  not  v,er3r .  proper  for  this 
pnrpofe:  their  confiftence  makes 
them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  adhefive- 
nefs  renders  the  taking  them  off 
painful.  Cerates,  which  are  fofter 
and  lefs  adhefive,  appear  much  more 
eligible  :  the  Ceratum  JpermaUs 
caii  will  ferve  for  general  xHe.  ;  and  A 
for  fome  particular  purpofes,  the  " 
Ceratum  refina  jlava  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CUMINL 
Lond. 
Cum  mln  plajler. 
Take  of 

Tiie  feeds  of  cummin, 

— •  caraway. 

Bay-berries,   of  each  three  oun- 
ces ; 
Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 
Mix,  with  the  melted  pitch  and  wax, 

the 
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die  reft  of  the  ingredients,  pow- 
dered, and  make  a  plainer. 

This  plafter  ftands recommended 
as  a  moderately  warm  difcutient  ; 
and  Is  direfted  by  fome  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogaftric  region,  f-ir 
Itrcngthening  the  vifcera,  and  ex- 
pelling flatulencies;  but  it  isamat-^ 
ter  of  great  doubt,  whether  it  de- 
rives any  virtue  either  from  the  ar- 
ticle from  which  it  is  named,  or 
from  the  caraway  or  bay-berries 
which  enter  its  compofition. 

EMPLASTRUM  FGETIDUM, 

vulgo  ANUHYSTERICUM. 

Edliib. 

Fetid,  commonly  called  Antihyjlerlc- 

plajler. 
Take  of 

Common  plafter, 

Afafoetida,    ftrained,    each    two 

parts  ; 
Yellow  wax. 

Strained    galbanum,    each    one 
part. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a  plafter. 


Plafters.  $g^ 

effecfl  may  be  obtained  from  a  verj'' 
fmallquantity  taken  internally.  And 
we  are  on  the  whole  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  addition  of  the  fetid, 
gums  to  the  common  plafter  is  here 
more  difagreeable  than  ufeful. 

EMPLASTRUM  LADANL 

Lond. 
Ladiinum-plajler. 
Take  of 

Eadanum,  three  ounces; 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  ; 
Cinnamon,  powdered, 
Exprefled  oil,  called  oil  of  inace, 

of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
Effential  oil  of  fpearmint,  one 
dram. 
To  the  melted  frankincenfe  add  firft 
the  ladanum,  foftened  by  heat ; 
then  the  oil  of  mace.  Mix  thefe 
afterwards  with  the  cinnamon  and 
oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  toge- . 
ther  in  a  warm  mortar,  into  a 
plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a  clufe 
veftbl. 


This  plafter  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes  ;  and 
fometimes  with  good  efteft  ;  but 
probably  more  from  its  effeft  as 
giving  an  additional  degree  of  heat 
to  the  part,  than  from  any  influence 
derived  from  the  fetid  gums.  Ithas 
indeed  been  alleged,  that  from  the 
application  of  this  plafter  to  the  ab- 
domen, the  tafte  of  afafcetidacan  be 
diftinftly  perceived  in  the  niuuth; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome 
abforptlon  of  its  aftive  parts  may 
take  place  by  the  lymphatic  veffels 
of  the  furface ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  afafoetida  thus  appHedmuft 
conftantly,  in  fome  degree,  aft  on 
the  nerves  of  the  nofe.  Bui,  in  both 
thefe  ways,  its  influence  can  be  in- 
confiderable  only  ;  and  much  more  , 

4^ 


This  has  been  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  ftomach  plafter.  It  is 
contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  madeoc- 
cafionally  (for  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
pofitions,  on  account  of  their  Vola- 
tile ingredients,  are  not  fit  for  keep- 
ing), and  to  be  but  moderately  ad- 
hefive,  fo  as  not  to  offend  the  fkin, 
and  that  it  may  without  difficulty 
be  frequently  taken  off  and  renew- 
ed ;  which  thefe  forts  of  applicati- 
ons, in  order  to  their  producing  any- 
Confiderable  effeft,  require  to  be. 
But  after  all,  it  probably  acts  more 
from  the  mere  covering  which  it 
gives  to  the  ftomach,  than  from  any 
of  tiie  articles  abounding  with  ef- 
fential oil  which  it  contains. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 
GYRI. 

Lond. 

LUharge-pla/lsr-, 

2  Take 
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Take  of 

Lithai'ge,  in  very  fine  powder,  ' 

five  pounds. 
Olive-oil,  a  gallon. 

Boil  them  with  a  flow  fire,  in  about 
two  pints  of  water,  conftantly 
ftirrlng  until  the  oil  and  litharge 
unite,  and  have  the  confillence  of 
a  plafter.  But  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  more  boiling  water,  if  the 
water  that  was  firil  added  be 
nearly  confumed  before  the  end 
of  the  procefs. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE. 

Common  plajler. 

Take  of 

Litliarge,  one  part. 
Oil  olive,  two  parts  ; 

Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  con- 
ftantly illrring  the  mixture  till 
the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed, 
into  a  plafter. 

THEheat  in  thefeprocelTesfhouId 
be  gentle,  and  the  matter  ]:ept  con- 
ftantly ftirrlng,  otherwife  it  fwells 
tip,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  vcffel. 
If  the  compofition  proves difcolour- 
ed,  the  addition  of  a  little  white  lead 
and  oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  plafters,  which  have  lor.g 
been  known  under  the  nameof  Z)i- 
achylon^  are  the  common  application 
in  excoriations  of  the  &in,  flight 
flefii  wounds,  and  the  like.  They 
keep  the  part  loft,  and  fomewhat 
warm.,  and  defend  ft  from  the  aii", 
which  is  all  that  can  be  expedled 
in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plafter.  Some 
of  our  ind:.ftnous  medicine-makers 
have  thought  thefe  purpcfes  might 
be  anfwered  by  a  cheaper  compofi- 
tion, and  accordingly  have  added 
a  large  quantity  of  common  whiting 
and  hogs  lard;  this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  allowable,  not  only  as  it 
does  not  ftick  fo  well,  but  likewife 
as  the  lard  is  apt  to   grow  rancid 


and  acrimonious.     The  counterfeit 
is  diftinguiflvable  by  the  eye. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 
GYRI  lUMGUMMI. 

Loud. 
L'tthargc-pIaJIcr    ivith   Gum. 
Take  of 

Litharge-plafter,  three  pounds ; 
Strained  galbanum,    eight  oun- 
ces ; 
Turpentine,  ten  drams; 
Frankincenfe,  three  ounces. 
The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being 
melted  with  a  flow  fire,  mix  with 
them  the  powdered  frankincenfe, 
and  afterwards  the  litharge-pla- 
fter melted  with  a  very  flow  fire, 
and  make  a  plafter 

EMPLASTRUM    GUMMO- 

SUM. 

Edmb. 

Gum-plaJIer, 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  eight  parts  5 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ftrained, 
Strained  galbanum, 
Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 
Make  them  into  a  plafter  according 
to  art. 

Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as 
digeftivcs  and  fuppuratives;  parti- 
cularly in  abfceffes,  after  a  part  of 
the  m.atter  has  been  maturated  and 
difcharged,  for  fuppurating  or  dil- 
cuiling  the  remaining  bard  part  ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  gums 
entering  their  com.pofition. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 

GYRI  CUM  HYCRAR- 

GYRO. 

Land. 
IJlharge.pIafler  ivlth  ^Ickjllvcr, 
Take  of 

I..ithargc-plafter,  one  pound  ; 
Purified  quickfilver,  three  oun~ 
■    ces  ; 

Sul- 
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Sulplmrated  oil,    one  dram,    or 
what  is  fufficlent. 
Make  the  plalter  in  the  fame  man- 
ner  as  the   ammoniacum-plaller 
with  quickiilver. 

EMPLASTRUM  e  HYDRA R. 

GYRO,  five  CCERULEUM. 

E(Jinb. 

Mercurial,  or  blue  Plalier. 

Take  of 
Olive  oil, 

White  refin,  each  one  part ; 
Quickfilver,  three  parts  ; 
Common  plafter,   fix  parts. 

Melt  the  oil  and  refm  together,  and 
when  this  mixture  is  cold,  let  the 
quickfilver  be  rubbed  with  it  till 
die  globules  difappear  ;  then  add 
by  degrees  the  common  plafter, 
melted,  and  let  the  whole  be  accu- 
rately mixed. 

These  mercurial  plaftersare look- 
ed on  as  powerful  refolvents  and  dif- 
ctitients,  afting  with  much  greater 
certainty  for  thefe  intentions  than 
any  compofition  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  alone  ;  the  m<?rcury  exerting 
itfelf  in  a  confiderable  degree,  and 
being  fometimes  introduced  into  the 
habit  in  i^uch  quantity  as  to  affeft  the 
mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and  limbs 
from  a  venereal  caufe,  nodes,  tophi, 
and  beginning  indurations  of  the 
glands,  are  faid  fometimes  to  yield 
to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 
GYRl  CUM  RESINA. 

Lond. 
Litharge  Plajler  iv'ith  Refn. 
Take  of 

Litharge-plafter,  three  pounds  5 
Yellow  refm,  half  a  pound. 
Mix  the  powdered  refin  with  the  li- 
tharge plafter,  melted  with  a  very 
flow  fire,  and  make  a  plafter. 


EMPLASTRUM  ADHiESI- 
VUM. 

Edinb. 
StlcJiing-pIaJIer, 
Take  of 

Common  plafter,  five  parts  ;; 
White  relin,  one  part. 
Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  inak« 
a  plafter. 

These  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adhefives  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings,  &c. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  BUR- 

GUNDIC^. 

Lond. 

Plajler  of  Burgundy  Pitch. 

Take  of 

Burgungy  pitch,   two  pounds  ; 
Ladanum,  one  pound  ; 
Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces-, 
The  exprefled  oil,  commonly  call- 
ed the  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce. 
To  the  pitch,  refin,  and  wax,  mek« 
ed  together,  add  firft  the  lada- 
num, and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

This  plafter  was  at  one  time 
much  celebrated  under  the  title  ©f 
Ernplajlrum  cephaUcum,  the  ramf; 
which  it  formerly  held  in  our  phar- 
macopijcias.  It  was  applied  in  weak- 
nefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to  tlic; 
temples,  forehead,  &c.  and  fome- 
times likewife  to  the  feet.  Schulzt- 
relates,  that  an  inveterate  rheuma- 
tifm  in  the  temples,  which  at  time* 
extended  to  the  teeth,  and  occafion- 
cd  intolerable  pain,  was  completely 
cured  in  two  days  by  a  plafter  of 
this  kind  (with  the  addition  of  a 
little  opium)  applied  to  the  part, 
after  many  other  remedies  had  beem 
tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a  large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded 
under  the  plafter  in  drops,  which 
were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  ca- 
ticle  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  this 

was 
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was  much  more  the  efFeft  of  the 
Burgundy  pitch  than  of  any  other 
part  of  the  compofition  ;  for  when 
applied  to  very  tender  flcin,  it  often 
produces  even  velication,  and  in 
moll  inftances  operates  aS  a  rube- 
facient or  emplallrum  caHdum  : 
and  as  far  as  it  has  any  good  cffccl 
in  headach,  it  is  probable  that  its 
influence  is  to  be  explained  on  this 
gi-ound. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS. 

I^ond.. 
Soap-plajler. 
Take  of 

Soap,  half  a  pound; 
Litharge-plafter,   three  pounds  ; 
Mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  li- 
tharge-plafter, and  boil  them  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  plafter. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONA- 

CEUM. 

Eclinb. 
Saponaceous  Plafter. 
Take  of 

Common  plafter,   four  parts ; 
Gum-plafter,  two  parts ; 
Caitile  foap,  fcraped,  one  part. 
To  the  plafters,    melted   together, 
add  the  foap  ;  then  boil  for  a  lit- 
tle, fo  as  to  form  a  plafter. 

These  plafters  have  been  fuppo- 
fed  to  derive  a  rdblvent  power  from 
the  foap  ;  and  in  the  lalt,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  gums  is  fuppofed  to 
promote  the  refolvent  virtue  of  the 
foap  :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
doubt,  whether  they  derive  any  ma- 
terial advantage  trom  either  addi- 
tion. 

EMPLASTRUM  THURIS. 

JLond. 
Franhittcenje-pla/ler. 
Take  of     '  ^ 

Frankincenfe,  half  a  pound  ; 
Dragon's  blood,  three  ounces; 
Litharge-plafter,   two  pounds. 
z 


To  the  melted  litharge-plafter  add 
the  reft,  powdered. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  in  the 
London  pharmacopceia  the  title  of 
Emplajlrum  roborans,  and  is  a  refor- 
mation of  the  complicated  and  in- 
judicious compofttion  defcribed  in 
former  pharmacopoeias,  under  the 
title  of  Emplajlrum  ad  heni'iam. 
Though  far  the  moft  elegant  and 
ftmple,  it  is  as  effeftual  for  that  pur- 
pofe  as  any  of  the  medicines  of  this 
kind.  If  conftantly  worn  with  a 
proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children, 
frequently  do  fervice  ;  though,  per- 
haps, not  fo  much  from  anyftrength- 
ening  quality  of  the  ingredients,  as 
from  its  being  a  foft,  clofe,  and  ad- 
hefive  covering.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed that  plafters  compofed  of 
ftyptic  medicines  conftringe  and 
ilrengthen  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied,  but  on  no  very  juft 
foundation  ;  for  plafters  in  general 
relax  rather  than  aftringe,  the  unftu- 
ous  ingredients  neceflary  in  their 
compofition  counterafting  and  de- 
ftroying  the  effedl  of  the  others. 

EMPLASTRUM  DEFENSI- 

VUM,  five  ROBORANS. 

Edinh. 

Defenfive^  ox  jirengthen'wg  Plajler, 

Take  of 

Comm.on     plafter,      twenty-four 

parts  ; 
White  refin,  fix  parts  ; 
Yellow-M'ax, 

Oil  olive,  each  three  parts : 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts. 
Grind  the  colcothar  with  the  oil, 
and  then  add  it  to  the  other  in  ■ 
gredients  previouily  melted. 

This  plafter  is  laid  round  the  lips 
ofv.'ounds  and  ulcers  over  the  other 
drefPings,  for  defending  them  from 
inflammation  and  a  fluxion  of  hu- 
mours ;  which,  however,  as  Mr 
Sharp  veryjnftly  obferve?.  plafters, 

on 
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on  account  of  their  confiftence,  tend 
rather  to  bting  on  than  to  prevent. 
It  is  alfo  ufed  in  weakneffes  of  the 
large  mufcles,  as  of  the  loins  ;  and 
its  efFccls  feeni  to  proceed  from  the 
artificial  mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part  which  may  alfo  be  done 
by  any  other  plafter  that  adheres 
with  equal  firmnefs. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  BELLA- 
DONNA. 

Brun. 
Deadly  N'tght-Jhadi  Plajler. 
Take  of 

The  juice  of  the  recent  herb  of 

belladonna, 
Lintfeed  oil,  each  nine  ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  fix  ounces  ; 
Venice  turpentine,  llx  drams  ; 
Powder  of  the  herb  of  belladonna, 
two  ounces. 
Let  them  be  formed  into  a  plader 
according  to  art. 

^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
belladonna,  externally  -applied,  has 
a  very  powerful  influence,  both  on 
the  nerves  and  blood  veflels  of  the 
part  ;  and  thus  it  has  very  conii- 
dei-able  effeft  both  on  the  circula- 
tion and  -ftate  of  fenfibility  of  the 
part  ;  and  when  applied  under  the 
form  of  this  plafter,  efpecially  in  af- 
feftions  of  the  mammas  and  fcrotum, 
it  has  been  faid  to  have  very  pow- 
erful influence  in  alleviating  pain,  in 
difcufling  tumours,  and  in  promo- 
ting a  favourable  fuppuration.  It 
has  however- been  but  little  employ- 
ed in  this  country  ;  and  we  can  fay 
nothing  of  it  from  our  own  experi- 
ence. 

EMPLASTRUM  ad  CLAVOS 
PEDUM. 

Dan. 
Corn  Plajler. 
Take  of 

Galbanum,  diffolved  in  vinegar. 


and     again     infplflated,     one 

ounce  ; 
Pitch,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Diachylon,  or  common  plafter, 

two  drams. 
Let  them  be  melted  together  ;  and 
then  mix  with  them; 
Verdegris,  powdered, 
Sal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
And  make  them  into  a  plafter. 

Of  this  plafter,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, Vie  can  fay  nothing  from  our 
own  experience.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  removal  of  corns,  and 
for  alleviating  the  pain  which  they 
occafiou  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  fometimes  have  a  good 
effett  from  the  corroftve  articles 
which  it  contains  :  but  in  other 
cafes,  from  this  very  circumftance, 
it  may  tend  to  aggravate  the  pain, 
particularly  in  the  lirft  inftance. 

EMPLASTUM  e  CONIO, 

Smc. 
Hanhjch-plailer, 
Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  a  pound  ; 
Oil  ohve,  four  ounces  ; 
Gum  arnmoniacum,half  an  ounce; 
After  they  are  melted  together,  mii; 
with  them. 

Powdered  herb  of  hemlock,  half 
a  pound. 

Tniscorrefponds  very  nearly  with 
the  Emplaftrum  de  cicuta  cum  am- 
moniaco,  which  had  formerly  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  andwasfup- 
pofed  to  be  a  powerful  cooler  and 
difcutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  fwellings  of  the 
fpleen  and  diftentions  of  the  hypo- 
chondres.  For  fome  time  paft,  it 
has  been  among  us  entirely  ncgle£l- 
ed  ;  but  the  high  refolvent  power 
which  Dr  Stoerk  has  difcovered  ia 
hemlock,  and  which  he  found  it  to 
exert  in  this  as   well  as  in  other 
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forms,  intitle  it  to  further  trials. 
Tlxe  platter  appears  very  well  con- 
trived, and  the  additional  ingredi- 
euts  well  chofen  for  afliiling  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTPJJM  COP.ROSI- 

VUM. 

Gen. 

Corrofi-ve  Plajier. 

Take  of 

Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  half 

a  dram; 
Hogs  lard,  half  an  ounce  ; 
■Yellow  wax,  two  drams. 
Mix.  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Isydrargyrus  muriatus  here  employed 
is  a  very  powerful  corrofive  ;  and 
there  may  be  fome  cafes  in  which  it 
I*  preferable  to  other  articles  of 
the  tribe  of  caullics  :  But  this  would 
feem  to  be  a  very  uneconomical 
mode  of  applying  it,  as  \ynt  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  what  enters  the 
p'ailer  can  ad  ;  and  even  that  por- 
tion rauA  have  its  aftion  much  re- 
ilrained  by  the  unftuous  matters 
^ith  which  it  is  combined. 

EMPLASTRUM'e  FCENU- 
GR.'ECO,  vulgo  de  MU- 
CILAGINIBUS. 
Gen. 
Plalfer  of  Fenugreek,  or  of  Muci- 
lages. 
Take  of 

Fenngreek-fced,  two  ounces  ; 
Lintfced-oii,  warm,  half  a  pound. 
Infufe  thtm  according  to  art,  and 

ftrain  ;  then, 
Take  of 

YtUow  wax,  two  pounds,  and  a 

half; 
Gam  ammoniacum,  lirained,  fix 

ounces ; 
Tuipeatine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the   gum   ammoniacum  with 
.  the  turpentine,   and  by  degrees 
3dd  the  oil  and  wax,  melted  In 


another  veffel,   fo  as  to  form  a 
plaiter. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  was  re- 
jctled  ;  and  although  ftiil  held  in 
efteem  by  fome,  it  is  probably  of  no 
great  value  ;  at  leaft,  It  would  feem 
to  derive  but  little  either  from  the 
fenugreek  feed,  with  which  it  is 
now  made,  or  from  the  oil  and  mu- 
cilages which  formerly  entered  its 
compofition. 

ExMPLASTRUM  ex  HYOSCY* 
AMI. 

Suec. 
Henhane-plajlcr. 
This  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  empla- 
ilrum  e  conio,  or  hemlock-plalter. 

From  the  well  known  fedative 
power  of  this  plant,  as  aff"efting  the" 
nervous  energy  of  the  part  to  which 
it  Is  applied,  we  might  reafonably 
conclude  that  good  efFedls  may  be 
obtained  from  it  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  plaller  ;  and  according- 
ly it  has  been  with  advantange  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  for  allaying 
pain  and  refolving  fwelling.  In  cafes 
of  fcirrhus  and  cancer. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICEUM. 

.  Rojf- 

Pilch-plajler, 
Take  of 

White  refin,   fix  o\inces  ; 

Ship-pitch,  feven  ounces  ; 

Yellow  wax,  five  ounces. 
Melt  them,  and  form  them  into  a 

plaftet . 

PiCTH,  applied  externally,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  aft  on  two  prin- 
ciples, by  its  warmth  and  by  its 
adhefive  quality.  In  the  former 
way  it  may  have  fome  effedl ;  but  it 
has  much  more  Influence  in  the  lat- 
ter ^   and  particularly  it  has  thus 

been 
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been  found  to  produce  a  cure  In 
cafes  of  tinea  capitis.  When  a 
pitch-plafter  is  applied  to  the  affeft- 
cd  part  of  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  for  a  feW^ 
days,  it  becomes  ^'  tached  to  the 
parts,  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  bringing  with  it  the  bulbs 
of  the  hair  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
feated:  and  by  this  means  a  radical 
cure  is  not  unfrequently  obtained, 
after  every  other  remedy  has  been 
tried  in  vain.  But  the  cure  is 
a  painful  one,  and  not  without  dan- 
ger: for  in  fome  inftances,  inflam- 
mations, even  of  an  alarming  nature, 
have   been  excited  by   the   injury 


thus  dorte  to  the  parts.  Hence 
this  mode  of  cure  Is  rarely  had  te- 
courfe  to  till  others  have  been  tried 
without  effeft  :  and  when  It  is  em- 
ployed, If  the  difeafe  be  extenfive, 
prudent  praAitloncrs  direfl  its  ap- 
plication only  to  a  fmall  portion  at 
a  time,  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece  or 
fo :  and  after  one  part  is  fully  cu- 
red, by  application  to  another  In 
fucceflion,  the  affeftion  may  be 
foon  completely  overcome.  With 
this  intention  it  is  moft  com- 
mon to  employ  the  pitch  In  Its  pure 
ftate :  but  the  plafter  here  direAed* 
while  it  is  no  lefs  adhefive,  is  more 
manageable  and  Aexible. 
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O  I  N  T  M  E  N  TS  ANU     LINIMENTS. 


OINTMENTS  and  liniments 
differ  from  platters  little  o- 
therwife  than  In  conhftence.  Any 
of  the  officinal  plafters,  diluted  with 
fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an 
ointment :  by  farther  Increafmg  the 
oil,  it  becomes  a  Imiment. 

In  making  thefe  preparations,  the 
Edinburgh  college  dlreft,  that  fat 
and  refinous  fubftances  are  to  be 
melted  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  to 
be  conllantly  ftiired,  fpr inkling  in 
at  thefame  time  the  dryingredlents, 
iJF  any  fuch  are  ordered  j  in  the  form 


of  t  very  fine  powder,  till  the  miX* 
ture  on  diminilhing  the  heat  be- 
comes ftiff. 

It  is  to  be  uaderftood  that  tJiS 
above  general  dire£tions  are  meant 
to  apply  to  each  particular  compo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edi 
tion  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia. It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  any  compOfitions  are  order» 
cd,  as  bafes  or  mgredlents  of  others; 
the  College  always  refer  to  thofe 
made  according  to  their  own  for- 
mula. 
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UNGUENTUM .  ADIPIS  SU- 

ILLiE. 

Land. 

Ointment  of  Hog^s  lard. 

Take  of 

Prepared  hog's  lard,  two  pounds'; 
Rofe-v/ater,  three  ounces. 
Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe-water 
until  they  be  mixed  ;  then  melt 
the  mixture  with  a  flow  fire,  and 
fet  it  apart  that  the  water  may 
fubfide  ;  after  which,  pour  off  the 
lard  from  the  water,  conilantly 
flirring  until  it  be  cold. 

In  the  lafl  edition  of  the  London 
pharraacopcr.'a,  this  was  ilyled  U71- 
guentuTTiJimpIex,  the  name  given  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  to  thefollow- 


UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edhib. 
Simple  Ointmeni. 
Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts  ; 
White  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be 
nfed  for  foftening  the  fkin  and  heal- 
ing chaps.  The  lafl  is,  however, 
preferable,  on  accountof  its  being  of 
oi;re  uniform  confiflence.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  is  alfo  to  be  preferred 
as  the  bafis  of  othermorecompound- 
ed  ointments. 


It  Is  alfo  frequently  ufed with  ad-' 
vantage  in  cafes  of  pphthalmia,  de- 
pending on  fcrophula,  where  the 
palpebrs  are  principally  affecled  j 
but  when  it  is  to  be  thus  applied,  it 
is  in  general  requifite  that  it  fhould 
be  lomev/hat  weakened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  proportion  of  fimpleoint- 
mcnt  or  hog's  lard.  An  oir^tment 
funikr  to  the  above,  and  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  fuch  Inftances  of 
ophthalmia,  has  long  been  fold  under 
the  name  oiSmellon^s  eye-falve. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCIS  HY- 

DRARGYRI  ALB^. 

Lond. 

Gintment  of  the  nvh'ite  calx  of  ^jiici' 

Jllver. 
Take  of 

The  whitecalx  of  quickfilver,  one 

dram  ; 
Ointment  of  hog''s  lard,  one  ounce 
and  a  half. 
Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  is  3  very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  -  and  frequently  ufed 
in  the  cure  of  obilinate  andcuta- 
ncous  affeftions.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment of  the  Unguentum  e  mercurio 
precipitate  of  the  laft  London  phar- 
macopceia;  the  precipitated  fulphur 
being  thrown  out  of  the  compoii- 
tion,  and  the  quantity  ofraercui-y 
increafed. 


UNGUENTUM  ex  ^RU- 
GINE. 

Edinb. 
Ointment  of  fer debris. 
Take  of 

Bafilicon  ointment,  fifteen  parts  ; 
Verdegris,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  ufed  forcleao- 
ling  fores,  and  keeping  down  fun- 
gous flefn.  Where  ulcers  continue 
to  run  from  a  wcaknefs  in  the  veffels 
of  the  part,  the  tonic  powers  of  cop- 
per promiie  confiderable  advantage. 


UNGUENTUM  e  CALCE 
ZINCI. 

Ed'inl. 
Ointment  of  calx  of  Zinc. 
Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts  ; 
Calx  of  zinc,  one  part. 

This  ointment  is  chiefly  ufed  la 
affeftions  of  the  eye,  particularly  in 
thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  arifcs  ra- 
ther from  relaxation  than  from  ac- 
tive infiammation. 

UN- 
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UNGUENTUM  CANTHARI- 

pis. 

LoHil. 

Oiniment  of  Spanj/l:)  Flies.  . 
Take  of 

Spanifh  flies,  powdered,  two  oun- 
ces ; 
D Hailed  water,  eight  ounces ; 
Ointment  of  yellow  reim,  eight 
ounces 
Boil    the  water  with  the    Spanifh 
fiies  to  one  half,  and  ftrain.     To 
the  (trained  liquor  add  the  oint- 
ment of  yellow  refm.     Evaporate 
this  mixture  in  a  water-bath,  fa- 
turated  with  fea-falt,  tothethick- 
nefs  of  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM    EPISPASTI- 
CUM  ex  INFUSO  CAN- 
THARIDUM. 
Edinb. 
JLpifpaJl'ic  Ointment  from    infufoii  of 

Cantharides. 
Take  of 

Cantharldes, 
"White  relin, 

Yellow  waxj  each  one  ounce  j 
Hogs-lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two  oun- 
ces : 
Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a  clofe  vefTel,  for  a  night ;  then 
llrongly  prefs  out  and  Itrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  water  be  confumed ; 
then  add  tlie  refin,  wax,  and 
turpentine,  and  make  the  whole 
into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments,  containing  the 
foluble  parts  of  the  cantharidei,uni- 
formly  blended  with  the  other  in- 
gredients, are  more  commodious, 
in  general  occafion  Itfs  pain,  and 
are  no  lefs  efFeftual  in  fome  cafes, 
than  the  compofitions  with  the 
fly  in  fubftance.  This,  however, 
doesnot  uniformly  hold;  and  accord- 
ingly the  Edinburgh  college,  with 

4-  G 


propriety,  fllU  retain  an   ointment 
containing  the  flies  in  fubllance. 

UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI. 
CUM :  e    PULVERE    CAN- 
THARIDUJM. 
Edinb. 
Epifpafilc  Olntmetil,  from  poiuder  of 

Canthtvidds. 
Take  of 

Bafilicon  ointment,  feven  parts; 
Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment   is   employed  In 
the  dreflings   for   bliiters,  intended 
to  be    made  perpetual  as  they  are 
called,  or  to  be  kept  running  for  a 
confidcrable  time,   which  in  many 
chronic,  and  fome  acute  cafes,  is  of 
great  lervice.  Particular  care  fijould 
be  taken,  that  the  cantharides  em-^ 
ployed  in  thefe  compofitions  be  re- 
duced to  a  very   fine  powder,  and 
that  the  m-ixture  be  made  as  equal 
and  imiform  as  poflible.     But  with 
thefe  precautions,  there  are    fome 
particular  habits  in  which  this  oint- 
ment operates  with  even  lefs  pain 
than  the  former,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  generally  more  effedtual. 

UNGUENTUM  CERuE.  - 

Lond, 
Wax-ointment, 
Take  of  ^ 

White  wax,  four  ounces; 
Spermaceti,  three  ounces  ;  . 
Olive-oil,  one  pint. 
Stir  them,  after  being  melted  with  a 
flow  fire,  conftantly  and  brifldy, 
until  cold. 

T^jrs  ointment  had  formerly  the 
title  of  Unguentum  album  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia.  It  differs 
very  little  from  the  Unguentum 
fimplex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, and  in  nothing  from  the 
Unguentum  fpermatis  ceti  oi  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  excepting 
that  in  this  ointment  theproportion 

of 
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of  fpermaceti  is  fomewhat  lefs.  It 
is  an  ufefiil  cooling  ointment  for  ex- 
coriations and  other  frettings  of  the 
fliin. 

'  UNGUENTUM  CERUSS^ 
ACETATE. 

Ointment  of  acetated  Ceruffe. 

Take  of 

Acetated  ceruffe,  two  drams; 
White  wax,  two  ounces ; 
Olive-oil,  half  a  pint. 

Kub  the  acetated  ceruffe,  prevloufly 
powdered,  with  fome  part  of  the 
olive-oil ;  then  add  it  to  the 
wax,  melted  with  the  remaining 
oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be 
coldd 

UNGUENTUM  SATURNL 
Ed'tnb. 
Saturnine  Ointment, 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts  ; 
3ugar  of  lead,  one  part. 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufeful 
coolers  and  deficcativep  ;  much  fu- 
pcrior  both  in  elegance  and  efBcacy 
to  the  nutritum  or  tripharmacum,  at 
one  time  very  much  celebrated. 

UNGUENTUM  e  CERUSSA, 

vulgo  ALBUM. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  Cerrtjfe,  commonly  called 

White  Ointment, 
Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts ; 
Ceruffe,  one  part« 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  emol- 
lleot  ointment,  of  great  fervice  in  ex- 
coriations and  otherfimilar  frettings 
df  thefldn.  The  ceruffe  has  been 
objefted  to  by  fome,  on  a  fufpicion 
that  it  might  produce  fome  ill  ef- 
fe£^s,  when  applied,  as  thefe  lui- 
guents  frequently  are,  to  the  tender 
bodies  of  children.     Though  there 


does  not  feem  to  be  much  danger  iw 
this  external  ufe  of  ceruffe,  the  ad- 
dition of  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  here, 
as  we  have  another  ointment  con- 
taining a  more  adlive  preparation  of 
the  fame  metal,  the  unguentum  fa- 
iurnlnum  juft  mentioned;  which 
may  be  occafionally  mixed  with 
this,  or  employed  by  itfelf,  in  ca- 
fes where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted. 

UNGUENTUM  ELEMI. 

Lond, 
Ointment  of  Elemi. 
Take  of 

Elemi,  one  pound ; 
Turpentine,  ten  ounces  ; 
|vIutton-fuet,      prepared,       two 

pounds  ; 
Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  elemi  with  the  fuet ;  and 
having  removed  it  from  the  fire, 
mix  it  immediately  withthe  tur- 
pentine and  oil,  after  which  ftrain 
the  mijfture. 

This,  ointment,  perhaps  beft 
known  by  the  name  of  Linvnent2tm 
Arcei,  has  long  been  in  ufe  for  di- 
gefting,  cleanfing,  and  incarnating; 
and  for  thefe  purppfes  is  preferred 
by  fome  to  all  the  other  compoli? 
tions  ot  this  kind. 

Thefe,  however,  are  much  more 
proceffes  of  nature  than  of  art ; 
and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
whether  it  has  in  reality  any  in- 
fluence. 

UNGUENTUM  HELLEBORI 
ALBI. 

Lond.\ 
Ointment  of  white  Hellebore. 
Take  of 

The  root  ofwhite  hellebore,pow- 

dered,  one  ounce; 
Qintment  of  hog's  lard,  four  oun- 
ces; 
Effence  of  lemons,  half  a  fcruple. 
lAiTi.  them,  and  make  an  ointment. 
Whits 
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White  hellebore  externally  ap- 
plied has  long  been  celebrated  in  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  affetlions  ;  and 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  for- 
mulae under  which  it  can  be  applied, 
the  hog's-lard  ointment  ferving  as  an 
excellent  baiis  for  it,  while  the  ef- 
fence  of  lemons  communicates  to  it 
a  very  agreeable  fmell. 

UNGUENTUM      HYDRAR. 
GYRI   FORTIUS. 

Lond. 

Stronger  Oiniment  of  ^uichfilver. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds; 

Hog'slard,     prepared,    twenty- 
three  ounces  ; 

Mutton-fuetjpreparedjoneounce. 
Firft  rub  the  quickfilver  with  the 

fuet  and  a  little  of  the  hog's-lard, 

until  the  globules  difappear;  then 

add  what  remains  of  the  lard,  and 

make  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM       HYDRAR. 
GYRI    MITIUS. 

Land. 
Weaker  Ointment  of  ^Ichfiher. 
Take  of 

The  ftronger  ointment  of  quick- 
filver, one  part, 
Hog's  lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 
Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM  ex  HYDRAR- 
GYRO,  five  CiERULEUM. 

Edinh. 
^Icijiher^  or  Blue  Ointment. 

Take  of  .  ,      , 

Quickfilver, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  one  part : 
Hog's  lard,  three  parts. 

Rub  them  carefully  in  a  mortar  till 
^he  globules  entirely  difappear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  made 
with  double  or  treble  the  quantity 
of  quickfilver. 

Thefe  ointments  are  principally 
employed,  not  with  a  view  to  theii: 


topical  aftion,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  introducing  mercury   in  an 
adlive  ftate  into  the  circulating  fy- 
ftem.  And  this  may  be  effefted  by 
gentle  friftion  on  the  found  flcin  of 
any  pait,  particularly  on  the  infide  of 
the  thighs  or  legs.  For  thispurpofe, 
thefe  fimpleointments  aremuch  bet- 
ter fuitedthan  the  more  compounded 
ones  with  turpentine  and  the  like, 
formerly  employed.     For  by  any  a- 
crid  fubfl:ance  topical  inflammatioa 
is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  far- 
ther friftion,  and  giving  much  un- 
eafincfs.     lo  avoid  this,  it  is  nccef- 
fary,    even    with    the   mildeft    and 
weakeft    ointment,    fomewhat    to 
change  the  place  at  which  the  fric- 
tion is  performed.     But    by  thefe 
ointments  properly  managed,  mer- 
cury may  In  molt  inllances  be  as 
advantageoufly   introduced,    either 
for  eradicating  fyphilis,  or  comba- 
ting other  obilinate  difeafes,  as  un- 
der  any  form  whatever.     But    to 
obtain  thefe  eifefts,  it  is  requifite 
that  the  ointment  fhould  be  prepared 
with  very  great  care  :  for  upon  the 
degree  of  triture  which   has  been 
employed,  the  aftivity  of  the  mer- 
cury muft  entirely   depend.     The 
addition  of  the  mutton  fuet,    now 
adopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  ointment,  as  it  pre- 
vents it  from  running  into  the  Itate 
of  oil,  which  the  hog's  lard  alone 
iH  warm  weather,    or  in    a  warm 
chamber,  is  fometimes  apt  todo,  and 
which  is  followed  by  a  feparation  of 
parts.     We   are    even  inclined   to 
think,  that  the  proportion  of  fuet 
directed  by  the  •  London  college  is 
too  fmall  for  this  purpofe,  and  in- 
deed feems  to  be  principally  intend- 
ed for  the  more  effeiflual  triture  of 
the  mercury  :    But  it  is  much  more 
to  be  regretted,  that  in  a  medicine  of 
fuch  ad.ivity,  the  two  colleges  fhould. 
not  have  direfted  the  fame  propor- 
tion of  mercury  to  the  fatty  matter. 
For  although  both   have  directed 

oint- 
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ointments  of  different  ftrengtb,  nei-  ever,  the  mercury  does  not  fo  rea- 
ther  the  weakeil  nor  the  ilrongeil  dily  enter  the  fyftem,  as  in  the  pre- 
agree  in  the  proportion  of  mercury     ceding  form.      Hence  it  may  even 


.ivhich  they  contain. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRAR- 

GYRI  NITRATl. 

Lond. 

Ointment  of  nitrated  ^Ichjilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 
Nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  ; 
Hog's  lard,  prepared,  one  pound. 

piffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous acid  ;  and,  while  it  is  yet 
hot,  mix  it  with  the  hog's  lard, 
previoufiy  melted,  and  jult  grow- 
ing cold. 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM. 

Edlnh, 
Telloiv  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Qu^ickfilver,  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces  ; 
Hog's  lard,  one  pound. 

DilTulve  tho  quickfilver  in  the  fpirit 
of  nitre,  by  digellion  in  a  fand- 
heat ;  and,  while  the  folution  is 
very  hot,  mix  with  it  the  lard, 
previoufly  melted  by  itfelf,  and 
juft  beginning  to  grow  llifF.  Stir 
them  briJkly  together,  in  a  mar- 
ble mortf.r,fo  as  to  form  the  whole 
into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments  differ  only  in 
name  ;  and  that  employed  by  the 
X.ondon  college  is  certainly  the  pre- 
ferable appellation  :  For  here  the 
quickfdver,  previous  to  its  union 
with  the  lard,  is  brought  to  a  faline 
fiate  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid. 
And  although  its  a(3;ivity  be  very 
ccnfiderably  moderated  by  the  ani- 
mal fat  with  which  it  is  afterwards 
tinted,  yet  it  flill  affords  us  a  very 
aft've  ointment  ;  and  as  fuch  it  is 
frequently  ^employed  with  fuccefs 
itv  cutaneous  and  otlier  topical  af- 
r:<5\ions.     J n  this  conditi'gn,  hov,' 


be  employed  in  fome  cafes  with  more 
freedom  ;  but  in  other  inllances  it  is 
apt  to  excoriate  andinfiame  the  parts. 
On  this  account  a  reduflion  of  its 
ftrength  is  fometlmes  requifite  ;  and 
it  is  often  alfo  neceflary,  from  the 
hard  confiltence  which  it  acquires, 
in  confequence  of  the  action  of  acid 
on  the  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS. 

Lond. 
Tar  Ointment. 
Take  of 
Tar, 

Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  of  each 
half  a  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  flrain. 

UNGUENTUM  e  PICE. 
Edtnb. 
Ointment  of  Tar. 
Take  ef 

Tar,  five  parts ; 
Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  cdmpofitions,  though  the 
one  be  formed  into  an  ointment  by 
means  of  fuet,  the  other  by  wax, 
cannot  be  confidered  as  differing  ef- 
fentially   from  each  other.     As  far 
as  they  have  any  peculiar  adlivity, 
this  entirely  depends  otj   the   tar. 
And  this  article,  from  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  and  faline  matters  which 
it"contains,  is  undoubtedly,  as  well 
as   turpentine,    of   fonoe    aftivity. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsful- 
ly  employed  agaiufl:  fome  cutaneous 
alfeftions,  particularly  thofe  of  do- 
meftic  animals.     At  one   time,  as 
well  as  the  black  bafdicon,  it  was  a 
good   deal  employed  as  a  drefling 
even  for  recent  wounds.   But  altho' 
it  ftill  retains  a  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias, it  is  at  prefent  little  u- 
fed  with  any  intention- 
UK- 
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UNGUENTUM  RESINS 
-PLAWJE. 

Lond. 
Ointment  ofyelloiv  Rtjln. 
Take  of 

YfUow  re  fin, 

"yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 
Olive  oil,  one  pint. 
Melt  the  refiu  and  wax  with  a-flow 
fire  ;  then  add  the  oil,  and  ftraiu 
the  mixture  while  hot. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILI= 

CUM. 
Edinb. 
BaJiUcon  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Hog's  lard,  eight  parts  ; 
White  refm,  live  parts  j 
Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  dreffings,  for  digefting,  cleanfing, 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 
They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in 
their  effefts,  from  the  Linimentum 
treaty  or  unguentum  elemi,  as  it 
is  now  more  properly  llyled.  But 
it  is  probable  that  no  great  efFeft  is 
to  be  attributed  to  either,  For  there 
carv  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuppiira- 
tive  and  adhehve  inflammations  are 
proceffes  of  nature,  which  will  oc- 
cur without  the  aid  of  any  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI. 

Ijond. 
Elder  Ointment, 
Take  of 

Elder  flovifers,  four  pounds. 
Mutton-fuet,      prepared,     three 

pounds ; 
Olive- oil,  one  pint. 
Boil  the  flowers  in  the  fuel  and  oil, 
firft  melted  together,  till  they  be 
almofl;  crifp  j  then  ilrain  with  ex- 
predion. 

This  ointment  does  not  feern 
fiiperlor   to    fome   others,   which 


are  much  neater,  and  lefs  expcn« 
five.  It  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
to  receive  any  confiderable  virtue 
from  the  ingredient  from  which  \t 
takes  its  name.  And,  accordingly, 
it  is  not  without  propriety  that  it  is 
rejefted  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERMATIS 

GETI. 

Lond. 

Ointment  of  Spermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fix  drams  ; 
White  wax,  tv<io  drams ; 
Olive-oil,   three  ounces. 
Melt  them  together  over  a  flow  fire, 
fl:irring  them  conftantly  and  bri&-« 
ly  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Linimentum  album,  and  it  is  pi;e- 
haps  only  in  confidence  that  it  caa 
be  confldered  as  differing  from  the 
unguentum  flmplex,  already  men- 
tioned, or  the  ceratum  fimples,  ait- 
terwards  to  be  noticed. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURIS, 

Lond. 
Sulphur-ointment. 
Take  of 

Ointment  of  hog's  lard,  half  a 

pound  ; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment, 

UNGUENTUM  e  SULPHU^ 

RE,  five  ANTIPSO- 

RICUM. 

Edinb. 

Ointment  of  Sulphur,   or  antipfofn 

Ointment, 

Take  of 

Hog's  lard,  four  parts ; 
Sulphur,    beat  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  one  part. 
To  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add, 
EfTence  of  lemons,  or 
Qil  of  lavender,  half  a  dram.    - 
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Sulphur  is  a  certain  rertiecJy  for 
the  itch,  and  fafer  than  mercury. 
Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  that  un- 
2efs  a  mercurial  un(ftion  was  to  touch 
every  part  of  the  ilcin,  there  can  be 
iio  certainty  of  fuccefs ;  whereas, 
from  a  fulphureous  one,  a  cure  may 
be  obtained  by  only  partial  nnftlon, 
the  animalcula,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  occafion  this  diforder,  being,  like 
other  infefts.  killed  by  the  fulphu- 
reous fteams  which  exhale  by  the 
heat  of  the  body.  As  to  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  mercury,  which  fome 
have  accounted  a  fpecific,  there  are 
feveral  inftances  of  men  undergoing 
a  complete  falivation  for  the  cure  of 
the  lues  venerea,  without  being  freed 
from  the  itch :  but  there  are  alfo  a 
multitude  of  inftances  of  men  Under- 
jroina;  a  ^ong  courfe  of  fulphur  with- 
out effeft,  and  who  were  afterwards 
readily  cured  by  mercury. 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  above 
direfted,  ferves  for  four  unflions  : 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
lilght :  but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  flopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a  fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it 
will  be  proper  to  renew  the  applica- 
tion, and  to  touch  the  parts  moil 
affefted,  for  a  few  nights  longer,  till 
a  fecond  quantity  alfo  be  exhaufted  ; 
and  in  the  worft  cafes,  to  fubjoin  the 
internal  ufe  of  fulphur,  not  with  a 
riew  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to  dif- 
fufe  the  fteams  more  certainly  thro' 
the  flcin  ;  there  being  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  animalcula  may 
fometimes  lie  too  deep  to  be  tho- 
roughly deftroyedby  external  appli- 
cations. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTI^E. 

Lond. 
7utty  Ointment. 
'J'aV.e  of 

Prepared  tutty,  one  dum  ^ 


Ointment  of  fpermaceti,  what  is 
fufficienti 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  make  a  foft  oint* 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  e  TUTIA. 

JBdinb 
Ointment  of  Tutty. 
Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  five  parts  % 
Prepared  tutty,  one  part. 

These  ointments  have  long  been 
celebrated,  and  are  ftill  much  em- 
ployed againft  affeftions  of  the  eyes. 
But  they  cannot,  we  imagine,  be 
eftcemed  elegant. 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  aft  only 
by  means  of  the  tmc  they  contain, 
and  calamine  appears  to  contain  the 
moft  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to  be 
the  leilft  variable  in  its  contents. 
But  the  pure  flowers  prepared  from 
zinc  itfelf  are  doubtlefs  preferable  to 
either.  Hence  the  ointment  of  tut- 
ty may  be  confidered  as  inferior  to 
both  to  the  Ungilentum  e  lapide  ca- 
laminari,  and  to  the  Unguentura  € 
calce  zinci,  which  have  alfo  a  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeia. 

LINIMENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edino. 
Simple  Liniment. 
Take  of 

OUve  oil,  four  parts  ; 
White  wax,  one  parti 

This  confifts  of  the  fame  articles 
which  form  the  Unguentum  fimplex 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopceiaj 
but  merely  in  a  different  proportion, 
fo  as  to  give  a  thinner  confiftence  ; 
and  where  a  thin  confiftence  ia  re- 
quifite,  this  may  be  confidered  as  3 
very  elegant  and  ufcful  application, 

LINIMENT  LTM   AMMONIiE., 

Lond 

Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Take 
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Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Olive  oil,  one  ounce  and  an  half 
Shake  them  together  in  a  phial,  till 

they  are  mixed. 

This  has  lona^  been  known  in  the 
fiiops  under  the  titleofLinimentnm 
volatile,  but  is  now  more  properly 
d'cnominated  from  the  principal  ac- 
tive article,  which  enters  its  cdmpo- 
iition.  Il  has  been  much  employed 
in  practice,  particularly  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  John  Pringle 
in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Army.  He  obferves,  that  in 
the  inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftran- 
gulation  of  the  fauces,  a  piece  of 
flannel,  moiftened  with  this  mixture, 
applied  to  the  throat,  and  renew- 
ed every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one 
of  the  molt  efficacious  remedies. 
By  means  of  this  warm  flimulating 
application,  the  neck,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a  fweat, 
which,  after  bleeding,  either  car- 
ries off,  or  lefTens  the  inflammation. 
Where  the  flcin  cannot  bear  the  a- 
crimony  of  this  mixture,  a  larger 
proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIiE 

FORTIUS. 

Land. 

Stronger  Liniment  of  Ammonia. 

Jake  of 

Water    of  pure    ammonia,  one 

ounce; 
Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 
Shake  them  together  in  a  phial. 

This  article  differs  from  the  fore- 
going in  ilrength  only.  This  arifes 
both  from  its  being  formed  of  a 
more  acrid  fpirit,  and  fi-om  its  con- 
taining thatfpiritin  a  larger  propor- 
tion to  the  oil.  It  is  ufed  to  fupply 
tlie  place  of  the  Epithema  et  Em- 
plailrum  volatile  of  our  former  phar- 
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macopceias,  and  is  a  very  acrid 
ftimulating  compofition.  When 
largely  applied,  it  often  excites  in- 
flammation, and  even  vefication,  on 
tender  fkin.  It  is  often,  however, 
fuccefsfuUy  employed  againft;  obili- 
nate  rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHO- 

Land. 
Camphor  liniments 
Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 
Water  of  ammonia,  fix  ounces  ; 
Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  fixteen 
ounces. 
Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the 
fpirit,  and  diftil  from  a  glafs  re- 
tort,   with  a   flow    fire,  fixteen 
ounces.     Then  diifolve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  diftilled  liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  new 
for  the  firil  time  a  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  approach- 
es to  the  volatile  effence  of  that 
celebrated  empyric  the  late  Dr 
Ward:  But  the  above  is  a  more 
elegant  and  aftive  formula  than 
either  of  the  receipts  publiflied  by 
Mr  Page,  from  Dr  V/ard's  book  of 
receipts  ;  and  there  is  no  reafon  to 
doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  effec- 
tual in  removing  fome  local  pains, 
fuch  as  particular  kinds  of  head- 
ach,  in  confequence  of  external  ap- 
plication. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS. 
Land. 
Soap-Unimeni,  ' 
Take  of 

Soap, three  ounces  5 
Camphor,  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  roferaary,  one  pint. 
Digefl    the    foap  in    the  fpirit    of 
rofemary  until  it  be  diffolved,  and 
add  to  it  the  camphor. 
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This  Is  the  linimentum  fapona- 
ceum  of  the  former  edition  of  the 
LrOndon  pharmacopoeia,  without  any 
alteration  ;  and  it  differs  very  little 
from  the  balfamum  faponaceum  of 
the  Edinburgh  college  already  men- 
tioned. Though  a  lefs  a£live  and 
penetrating  application  than  the 
preceding,  it  is  perhaps  no  lefs  ufe- 
f'ul :  and  it  is  often  fuccefsfully  em- 
ployed for  external  purpofes  a- 
gainft  rheumatic  pains,  fprains, 
bruifes,  and  fimilar  complaints. 

UNGUENTUM  jEGYPTIA- 

CUM. 

Gen. 

Egyptian-ointment. 

Take  of 

Honey,  one  pound; 
Strong  vinegar,  half  a  pound  ; 
Verdegris,   powdered,  five  oun- 
ces. 
X.et  the  ingredients  be  boiled  toge- 
ther till  the  verdegris  be  diffolv- 
ed,   fo    that    the   ointment    tnay 
have  a  due  degree   of  thlckncfs 
and  a  purple  colour. 

This  preparation  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopceias  under 
the  title  oi  MclJEgyptiticum:  and  a 
fimilar  preparation  has  iiovv  a  place 
under  the  title  of  Oxymel  aruginis. 
But  in  that  formula  the  propoition 
is  much  lefs  than  in  the  above.  It 
may  juftly  be  confidered  as  a  very 
powerful  application  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  foul  ulcers,  as  well  as 
f.ir  keeping  down  fungous  flelh. 
But  thefe  purpofes  may  in  general 
be  anfwered  by  articles  lefs  acrid 
and  exciting  lefs  pain.  'Befides  this, 
the  above  preparation  is  alio  liable 
to  confiderable  uncertainty  with  re- 
jpci5k  to  ftrength ;  for  a  large  pro- 
|)ortIon  of  the  verdegris  will  in  a 
fhort  time  fubfide  to  the  bottom  : 
thus,  what  is  in  the  top  of  the  pot 
is  much  Icfs  adtive  than  that  In,  the 
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UNGUENTUM  ANODY- 

NUM. 
Gen. 
Anodyne  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Ohve-oII,  ten  drams; 
Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce; 
Crude  opium,  one  dram. 
Mix   them   according  to  art,   fo  as 
to  form  an  ointment. 

Opium  thus  externally  applied, 
will  in  lome  degree  be  productive  of 
the  fame  effeiil  as  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  the  anodyne  balfam.  In 
that  ftate  it  produces  its  elfeds 
more  Imnaediately  ;  but  under  the 
prefent  form  Its  effects  are  more 
permanent.  Befides  this,  the  pre- 
fent ointment  furniflies  .  us  with 
an  ufcful  drefhng  for  fores  attended 
with  fcvere  pain;  to  which  opium 
when  difTolved  in  fpirit  cannot  be 
applied.  Hence  the  prefent,  or 
fome  analogous-  formula.  Is  well 
Intitled  to  a  place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

UNGUENTUM  ad  CANCRUM 
EXULCEllATUM. 

Brun. 
Ointment  for  an   ulcerated  Ca?icer. 
Take  of 

The  recently  exprelTed  juice  of 
the  ricinus,  one  pound. 
Let  It  be  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun  in  a-  leaden  velfel  till  it  ac- 
quire the  confiilence  of  an  oil ; 
then  to  one  pound  of  this  infpif- 
fated  juice,  add 
Calcined  lead, 

White  precipitate  mercury,  each- 
one  pound. 
X.et  them  be  properly  mixed. 

This  acrid  application  muft  pof- 
fefs  a  confiderable  degree  of  corro- 
five  power.  And  in  fome  cafes  «ot* 
cancer,  by  the  proper  application 
cT  cor  I'D  fives,  much  benefit  iiiay  be 
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done:  Btitwlierethedlfeafehasmade 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  theft:  will 
in  general  ha»'e  ihe  cffedl  rather  of 
battening  its  progrefs  than  of  remo- 
ving it  ;  particularly  if  there  be  a 
large  indolent  tumour  below  the 
ulcer. 

UNGUENTUM    DIGESTI- 

VUM 

Rojs. 

Dlgejl'ive  Ointment. 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ; 
The  yolks  of  eight  eggs. 
Mi>:  them  together,  according  to 
art. 

This  warm  ilimulating  applica- 
tion is  well  fuited  to  promote  the 
fuppurative  inflamnriation,  and  may 
be  advantageoufly  had  recourfe  to, 
where  it  is  neceffary  to  encourage  a 
large  dlfcharge  of  pus. 

[UNGUENTUM  H^MOR- 
RHOIDALE. 

Hemorrhoidal  Ointment. 
Take  of 

Saturnine   ointment,  fix  drams; 
Oil  of  f  iyofcyamus,  obtained  by 

boiling,  two  drams  ; 
Camph6r,povvdered,twofcruples;' 
Saffron,  one  fcruple, 
Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

The  name  affiKcd  to  this  oint- 
ment CKpreffes  the  purpofe  fur  which 
it  is  applied.  From  the  articles  of 
which  it  confiRs,  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded, that  it  polTeffes  a  gently  emol- 
lient and  anodyne  power  ;  and  may 
therefore  afford  confiderable  relief, 
where  much  pain  arifes  from  exter- 
nal hsemorrhoidal  tumours. 

UNGUENTUM  LAURINUM. 

Smc. 

Laurel  Ointment. 


Take  of 

Prepared  mutton  fuet, elg'ht  oun- 
ces. 
After  it  is  melte^  and  removed  from 
the  fire,  add  to  it. 
Oil  of  bays,  one  pound  ; 
-Slthereal  oil  of  turpentine,  one 

ounce  J 
Reftified  oil  of  amber,  half  an 
ounce. 
Let  them  be  mixed  and  rubbed  to- 
gether till  they   form  an    oint- 
ment. 

This  is  an  improved  rpode  of 
forming  an  ointment  which  had  for- 
merly a  place  in  our  pharmacopoe- 
ias under  thetitledfUnguentum  ner- 
vinum.  And  it  furniflies  a  warm  fti- 
mulating  nervine  application,  which 
may  in  fome  degree  reftore  feirfe 
and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs.  And 
while  it  at  leaft  ferves  to  lead  to  the 
careful  ufe  of  friction,  it  itiay  fome- 
what  increafe  the  benefit  which, 
would  refult  from  it. 

UNGUENTUM  de  NICO- 
TIANA. 
Daiu 
Ointment  of  Tobacco, 
Take  of 

The    leaves  of   tobacco,    three 

pounds ; 
Juice  of  tobacco,  nine  ounces ; 
Hog's  lard,  a  pound  and  a  half. 
Refin,  three  ounces  ; 
Let    the   cut    leaves    be   macera- 
ted for   the    fpace    of    a  night, 
and    then    boiled    over    a    gen- 
tle   fire.       Having    {trained  the 
fluid  obtained  by  expreflion  add 
to  it. 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Powder  of  the  root  of  birthwort, 
three  ounces. 
Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to- 
bacco externally  applied  has  very 
H  2  pov?» 
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powerful  efre6i:s  on  the  human 
body  ;  and  that  not  merely  from 
its  topical  adion,  but  fometimes 
even  as  afFefting  the  fyftem  in  ge- 
neral. From  this  loft  circumftance 
it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great 
caution.  It  has,  however,  been 
found,  under  proper  management,  to 
afford  an  effeftual  cure  in  obilinate 
cutaneous  affeftions.  But  were  it 
to  be  ufed  with  this  intention,  we 
would  have  a  moreelegantformula, 
by  merely  impregnating  either 
hog's-Iard,  or  the  ungucntum  fun- 
plex,  with  the  aftive  qualities  extract- 
ed by  the  aid  of  heat,  from  the  leaves 
of  the  prepared  tobacco  in  the  Itate 
in  which  it  is  ufually  brought  to  us 
from  America,  than  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  recent  juice,  and  to 
the  arillulochia  and  other  additions 
here  direfted. 

UNGUENTUM  e  STYRACE. 

Succ. 
Ointment  of  Storax, 
Take  of 

OHve-oil,  a  pound  anda  half; 

White  relin  ; 

Gum  elemi, 

Yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces. 
After  they  are  melted  together  and 

llrained,  add 

Liquid  ilorax,  fcven  ounces. 
Mix  them  together,  and  agitate  the 

mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an 

uniform  ointment. 

An  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive 
its  activity  from  the  ftorax,  altho' 
it  have  no  place  in  our  pliarrnaco- 
poeias,  is  received  into  moft  of  the 
foreign  ones.  And  it  has  been 
much  celebrated  not  only  as  a 
ftrengthening  application  to  weakly 
children,  but  even  for  the  removal 
of  atTeftions  of  the  bones,  asincafcs 
of  xichli.)s  and  the  like.  It  is,  how- 


ever, very  doubtful  how  far  thefe 
properties  depend  on  the  flcrax- 
If  it  have  really  any  good  efftdl,  it 
is  probable  that  this  is  more  the 
coniequence  of  the  friftion  merely, 
than  of  any  of  the  articles  which 
enter  the  compofition  of  the  oint- 
ment. But  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  virtues  attributed  to 
this  ointment  are  more  imaginary 
than  real. 

UNGUENTUM  e  CEPA. 

Suec. 

Onion  Ointment^ 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Refin,  each  half  a  pound. 

To  thefe  melted,  add 

Onions  roafted  under  the  afhesj 
Honey,  each  two  pounds  and  a 

half; 
Black  foap,  half  a  pound. 

Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together 
till  all  the  moifture  be  confumed^ 
then  ftrain  the  liquor,  exprefling 
it  from  the  materials,  and  after- 
wards agitate  It  with  a  wooden 
peftk  that  it  may  unite  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

This  ointment  is  applied  with 
the  Inteution  of  promoting  fuppu- 
ration.  And  it  has  long  been  fup- 
pofed, that  the  onion,  efpecially  in 
its  roafted  ilate,  has  a  remarkable 
influence  in  this  way:  but  there  is 
reafon  to  think,  that  the  powers 
attributed  to  it  have  been  greatly 
over-rated.  And  thereiseven  ground 
to  prelume  that  thefe  efFefts  to- 
tally depend  on  heat  and  moifture. 
Hence  no  application  is  perhaps 
better  fuited  for  promoting  fuppu- 
ration  than  a  poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  applied  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
with  eafe,  and  frequently  re- 
peated,.^ 
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CERATES  are  fubftances  in- 
tended  for  external  applica- 
tion, formed  of  nearly  the  fame 
materials  whichconititute  ointments 
and  plafters.  And  they  differ  prin- 
cipally from  thefe  in  being  merely 
of  an  intermediate  confillence  be- 
tween the  two.  Accordingly,  they 
are  feldom  the  fubjedl  of  a  feparate 
chapter  by  themfelves,  but  are  claf- 
fed  either  with  theone  or  the  other. 
In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia 
they  ar€  clafled  among  the  oint- 
ments :  But  as  the  London  college 
have  referred  them  to  a  feparate 
head,  we  fliall  here  alfo  confider 
them  by  themfelves. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX. 

Eclinb. 
Simple  Cerate, 
Take  of 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts. 
White  wax,  three  parts ; 
Spermaceti,  one  part. 
Unite  them  according  to  art. 

This  differs  from  the  fimple  oint- 
ment in  containing  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in 
the  addition  of  the  fpermaceti. 
But  by  thefe  means  it  obtains  only 
a  more  firm  confiftence,  without  any 
effentlal  change  of  properties. 


CERATUM  CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Lond. 
Cerate  ofCantharideSi  or  SpaniOj  Flies, 
Take  of 

Cerate  of  fpermaceti,    foftened 

with  heat,  fix  drams  ; 
Spanifh  flies,  finely  powdered,,  one 
draai. 
Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharides 
may  be  made  to  aA  to  any  extent, 
that  is  requifite.  It  may  fupply  the 
place  either  of  the  bliflering  plafter 
or  ointment  ;  and  there  are  cafes  in 
which  it  is  preferable  to  either.  It 
is  particularly  more  convenient  thau 
the  Emplaftrum  cantharidum,  where 
the  flcin  to  which  the  bliller  is  to  be 
applied  is  previoufiy  much  affedled, 
as  in  cafes  of  fmall  pox  ;  and  in 
fupporting  a  drain  under  the  form 
of  ifTue,  it  is  lefs  apt  to  fpread  than 
the  fofter  ointment. 

CERATUM  LAPIDIS  CALA- 

MlN/iRIS. 

Lend. 

Calamine  •  cerate. 
Take  of 

Calamine,  prepared. 

Yellow  wax,  ofeach  half  apoundj 

Olive-oil,  one  piiit. 

Melt 
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Melt  the  wax  with  the  oii ;  r-nd,  as 
foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  mix  with  it  the  cala- 
mine, and  ftir  the  cerate  until  it 
be  cold. 

CERATUM  e  LAPIDE  GA- 
LA Ml  N  A  RI. 
Edinh. 
Cerate  of  Calamhis, 
Take  of 

t'^'imple  cerate,  five  parts ; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  part. 

These  compofitions  are  form- 
ed on  the  Cerate  which  Turner 
ftrongly  rerommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriations,  and 
v\-hich  has  been  ufually  diftinguifh- 
cd  b}''  his  name.  They  appear  from 
.fexperience  to  be  excellent  epiilotics, 
und  as  fuch  are  frequently  ufed  in 
pradlce. 

CERATUM     IJTHARGYRI 

ACETATE 

Lond, 

Cerats  of  actialed  Litharge, 

Take  of 

Water  of  acetated  Litharge,  two 

ounces  and  a  half. 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces. 
Olive-oil,  nine  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  half  a  dram. 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a  little  of 
the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  the 
remaining  oil,  and  as  foon  as  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  pour 
in  by  degrees  the  water  of  ace- 
tated  litharge,  and  flir  conftantly 
tmtil  it  be  cold  ;  then  mix  in 
The  camphor  before  rubbed  witjh 
oii. 

This  application  has  been  ren- 
■l  ered  famous  by  the  recommenda- 
1  ions  of  Mr  Cioiilard.  It  is  unque- 
\  ionably  in  many  cafes  veryufeful, 
I  t  cannot,  however,  be  confidered 
;ai  i  varying  efTentially  from  the  fa- 
ID  ■.mine  ointment,  or  K^aguentuni  e 


cerufia  acetata,  formerly  mention- 
ed.  It  is  employed  with  nearly  the 
fame  intentions,  and  differs  from  it 
chiefly  in  conhllence. 

CERATUM   RESINiE    FLA- 

Lotid. 
Cerate  of  velloiv  Refin, 
xake  of 
Ointment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a 

pound  ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 
Melt  them  together,    and  make  a 
cerate. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Ungxientum  c'Urinum.  It  is  no  other- 
wife  different  from  the  yellow  bafi- 
licum,  or  Unguentum  refinae  flavas, 
than  being  of  a  ftiffer  confiltencc, 
which  renders  it  for  fome  purpofes 
more  commodious. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS. 
Lond. 
Soap  Cerate. 
Tske  of 

Soap,  eight  ounces ; 
Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces; 
Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  i 
Olive  oil,  one  pint ; 
Vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge, 
over  a  flow  fire,  ccnftantly  ilir- 
ring  until  the  mixture  unites  and 
thickens  ;  then  mix  in  the  other 
articles,  and  make  a  cerate. 

This,  notwithftanding  the  name, 
may  rather  be  confidered  as  ano- 
therfaturnine  application ;  itsactivl- 
ty  depending  very  little  on  the  foap; 
and  it  may  be  held  as  varying  in 
little  elfe  but  confidence  from  the 
Emplafirum  lythargyri.  It  can 
hardly  be  thought  to  differ  in  its 
properties  from,  the  cerate  of  ace- 
lated  litharge  juff  mentioned.  For 
neither  the  Imall  proportion  of 
•camphc>r  which  enters  the  cpnapofir 
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tion  of  the  one,  nor  the  foap  which 
gives  name  to  the  other,  can  be  con- 
lidered  as  having  much  influence. 

CERATUM  SPERMATIS 
CE  ri. 

JLond. 
Cerate  of  Sptrmaceti. 
Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 
White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 
Olive  oil,  four  ounces. 
Melt  them  together,  and  lllr  until 
the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Ceratum  album,  and  it  differs  in  no- 
thing from  the  Unguentura  fperma- 
tls  ceti,  or  Linimentum  album,  as 
it  was  formerly  called,  excepting  in 
confiftence,  both  the  wax  and  the 
fpermaceti  bearing  a  greater  pro- 
pf»rtion  to  the  oil. 

CERATUM  LABIALE. 

Rnf. 
X,tp-J'alve, 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  eighteen  ounces  j 
White  wax,  one  pound  ; 
Spermaceti,  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
Oil  of  rhodium,  half  a  dram. 

Porm  a  cerate,  tinging  it  with  al- 
kanet,  fo  as  to  give  a  red  co- 
lour. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  cerate 
points  out  the  ufe  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  is  chiefly  employed  a- 
gainft  thofe  chops  and  excoriations 
of  the  lips,  which  are  often  the  con- 
fequence  of  cold  weather ;  and  it  is 
very  well  fulted  for  removing  affec- 
tions of  that  kind.  But  excepting 
in  the  colour  and  fmell  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  alkanet  and  rhodium, 


it  differs  in  nothing  irom  the  cerate 
of  fpermaceti,  and  cannot  be  confi- 
dercd  as  more  effectually  anfwering 
the  intention  in  view, 

CEREI   MEDICATI. 

Suec. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  toelted,  one'pound; 
Spermaceii,  three  drams ; 
Vinegar  of  litharo^e,  two  drams. 

Mix  them,  and  upon  removal  from 
the  lire  immerfe  into  the  mixture 
flips  of  linen,  of  which  bougies 
are  to  be  formed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

Thefe  may  alfo  be  maJe  with  dou- 
ble, triple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  the  vinegar. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  furprifing, 
that  no  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  bougies  has  a  place  la  our  phar- 
macopoeias ;  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  although  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  has  hitherto  been  prin- 
cipally trailed  to  empirics  ;  yet  ia 
the  hand  of  the  fliilful  praClitioner 
they  are  of  great  fervice  in  comba- 
ting obilinate  affe£lions.  Although, 
it  has  been  pretended  by  fome  that 
their  Influence  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
certain  impregnations;  yet  it  is 
on  better  grounds  contended,  that 
they  a<£l  entirely  on  mechanical 
principles.  The  great  objefh  is 
therefore  to  obtain  the  union  of  a 
proper  degree  of  lirmncfs  and  flexi- 
bility. Thefe  qualities  the  above 
compofition  poffeffes  ;  and  it  does 
not  probably  derive  any  material  be  i 
nefit  from  being  prepared  with  an 
additional  proportion  of  the  Acetum 
lithargyri. 
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jY  epithems  or  cataplafms  are 
in  general  underllood  thole 
external  applications,  which  are 
brought  to  a  due  confidence  or  form 
for  being  properly  applied,  not  by 
HiCans  of  oily  or  fatty  ^matters,  but 
by  water  or  watery  fluids.  Of  thefe 
rot  a  few  are  bad  recourfe  to  in 
aflual  praftice  ;  but  they  are  fel- 
dom  prepared  in  the  fhops  of  the 
apothecaries  ;  and  in  fome  of  the 
beil  modern  pharmacoposias,  no 
formulae  of  this  kind  are  introdu- 
ced. The  London  college,  how- 
ever, although  they  have  abridged 
the  number  of  epithems,  ftill  retain 
a  few.  And  it  is  not  without  fome 
advantage  that  there  are  fixed  forma 
for  the  preparation  of  them. 

CATAPLASMA  CUMINI. 

Lond. 
Cataplafm  of  Cummin. 
Take  of 

Cummin-feed,  one  pound  ; 

Bay-berries, 

Dry  leaves  of  water-germander, 

or  fcordium, 
Virginian    fnake-root,    of    each 
three  ounces ; 


Cloves,  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  all  together ;  and,  witk 
the  addition  of  three  times  the 
weight  of  honey,  make  a  cata- 
plafm. 

This  is  adopted  into  the  prefent 
edition  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia with  very  little  alteration 
from  the  laft.  It  was  then  intend- 
ed as  a  reformation  of  the  Theri- 
ACA  LoNDiNENSis,  which  for  fome 
time  paft  has  beenfcarcelyotherwife 
ufed  than  as  a  warm  cataplafm.  In 
place  of  the  numerous  articles  which 
formerly  entered  that  compofition, 
only  luch  of  its  ingredients  are  re» 
tained  as  contribute  moft  to  thia  in- 
tention :  But  even  the  article  from 
which  it  now  derives  its  name,  aa 
well  as  feveral  others  which  ftill  en- 
ter it,  ppobably  contribute  very  Ht- 
tle  to  any  medical  properties  it  may 
poffefs. 

CATAPLASMA    SINAPE03. 

Lond, 
Miijlard- cataplafm. 
Take  of 

Mullard  feed,  powdered, 

Crumb 
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Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a 
pound  5 
■ .    Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufScicHt. 
Mix,  and  make  acataplafm. 

Epithems  of  this  kind  are  cora- 
jnonly  known  by  the  name  of  Sina' 
^ifms.  They  were  formerly  not 
^infrequently  prepared  in  a  more 
complicated  ftate,  containing  gar- 
lic, black-foap,  and  other  fimilaT 
articles  ;  but  the  above  fimple  form 
will  anfwer  every  purpofe  which 
they  are  capable  of  accomplifhing. 
.They  are  employed  only  as  ilimu- 
lanfcs:  they  often  infiartie  the  part 
and  raife  bliiters,  but  not  fo  per- 
fedlly  as  cantharides.  They  are 
frequently  applied  to  the  foles  of 
the  feet  m  the  low  ftate  of  acute 
■difeaifes,  for  raiiing  tlie  pulfe  and  re- 
lieving the  head^  The  chief  ad- 
vantage fhey  have  depends  «n  the 
&ddenei3  of  their  aciioa. 


COAGULUM  ALUMINIS„ 

Land. 
Aium-ciird. 
Take 

The  whites  of  two  eggs ; 
Shake  them  with  a  piece  o,f  alurft, 
till  they  be  coagulated. 

This  preparation  Is  taken  froifti 
Riverius.  It  is  an  ufeful  aftringent 
epithem  for  lore,  moift  eyes,  and  ex- 
cellently cools  aad  reprefles  thin  de- 
fluxions.  Shghter  in.flararaations  of 
ihe  eyes,  occalioned  by  dutt,  expo- 
fure  to  the  fun,  or  other  iimilar  cau=' 
fes,  are  geKeraJiy  removed  by  fomen* 
ting  them  with  warm  milk  and  wa- 
ter, aod  v/alhii;g  them  with  fokitions 
of  white  vitrioL  Where  the  corr.« 
plaint  is  more  violent,  this  prepara- 
tioii,  after  the  inflamnjation  has 
yielded  a  little  to  bleeding,  is  one 
of  the  beil  external  remedies.  It  J» 
to  be  fpread  on  lint,  ajjd  appliad  i& 
t'ed-ti,ni.c,, 
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A  TaeiEj  Jheiving    in   what  Proportions  Mercury  at 
Opium  enter  different  For  mules. 


^jyULVlS  e  crcta  compofitus  ciim 
■*•      oplo.     Land,      In  about  forty- 
four  grains,,  one  grain  of  opium 
is  contained. 
,  Piilvis  ipccacuanhis  compoftus.  Land. 
In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. 
Pulvis  fudorificu:,    Ed.     In  eleven 

grains^  one  grain  of  opium.- 
^Pulv'is  opiatus.  Land.  In  ten  grains, 

one  grain  of  opium. 
Pulvis   e  Jtamvion'to  cum  ccdomelane. 
Land.     In  fcHir  grains,  one  grain 
of  calomel, 
p'ihia  exopio.  Lon-d.   In  five  grains, 

one  grain  of  opium. 
PiluliB  fhebairnp.  Ed.    In  ten  grains, 

one  grain  of  opiunf. 
't*Uul£    ex  hydrargyro.     Lend.      In 
two  grains  and  a  half,  one  grain 
of  mercury. 
PiliddS  ex  hydrargyro.    Ed.     In  four 

grainsj  one  grain  of  mercury. 
PUuU  phtmmerr.       Ed.       In    two 
grains  and  two  thirds,  one  grain 
of  calomel. 
Gonfed.10  opiate-.      Lend.     In  thirty- 
fax  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 
Ekcluarium-  'Japomciim.    Ed.     In  a- 
boDt  one   hundred   and    ninety- 
■    three  grains,  onegrain  of  opium. 
Eleclunr'mm   "Thebakum.       Ed.       In 
ninety -leven  grains,  one  gram  of 
opium. 
Trochlfcl  lechki  cum  oph,     Ed.     In 
fifty-five  grainsj  one  g-raiaof  opi* 
urn. 
''i'hefe  trochifci  are  net  nnfrei^uent' 
]y  ordered  cum  duplke  opio^  and 
under  this  form  are  kept  in  many 
fhops. 
Emplafirum  ammordacum  cum  hydrar- 
gyro   Land.    In  five  QUnces,  one 
«"jn^e  of  mnrQUFyo 


Empiajlrum  lytkargyrl  cum  hydrar- 
gyro. Land.  In  five  ounces,  one 
ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplajlrum  e  hydrargyro.  Ed.  la 
three  ounces  and  two  thirds,  one 
ounce  of  naercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyr'i  fortius.  Lond, 
In  two  drams  one  dram  of  mer- 
cury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  minus.  Lond-^ 
In  five  drara<s,  one%ram  of  mer- 
cury. 

Unguentum  ex  hydrargyro.  Ed.  In 
five  drams,  one  dram  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  nit  rati.  Lond, 
In  one  dram,  four  grains  of  ni- 
trated q.uickfiver. 

Unguentum  citrinuni.  Ed.  In  one 
draiu,  four  grains  of  nitrated 
quickfilver. 

Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  alhe^ 
Lond.  In  one  dram,  four  grains 
and  two  thirds  of  the  calx  hydrar^ 
gyri  alba. 

TinSiura  opii.  Lond.  is  made  with 
cpmm,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  about  thirteen  of  the 
rr.enllruum. 

Tln^ura  Thehaica.  Ed.  is  made  with 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to-  twelve  of  the  menftru- 
urn. 

Tinciura  cpii  camphorata.  Lond, 
h  made  with  opium,  in  the  pro.- 
portion  of  one  grain  to  two  hun- 
dred and  fixty  of  the  menftruum. 

Elixir  paregoricum.  Ed,  is  made 
with  opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  giain.  to  fixty-eight  of  the 
menttruum. 
Balfamum  anodynum,  Ed.  is  made 
with  opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  grain  to  about  thirty  of  the 
menft-nvura* 
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TABLE  of  Names  changed  in  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  JPhakmacopoeiaSo 


Names  Informer  Pharmacopeias. 

ACETUM  fcillkicura. 
jEthiops  mineralis. 
Aqua  aluminofa  Bateana, 
calcis  fimplex. 
cinnamomi  fimplej^ 
— — — .—  fpirituofa. 
hordeata. 

juniperi  compofita. 
menthas   piperitidis  fimplex. 

fpirituo" 

fa. 
vulgaris  fimplex. 

■  ■      fpirituofa^. 
nucis  mofchatse. 
piperis  Jamaicenfis. 
pulegii  fimplex. 
pulegii  fpirituofa. 
raphani  ceanpofita. 
rofarum  damafcenaruiB. 
fapphirina. 
feminum  anethi. 

anifi  compofitao 

■■    ■         carui. 
Aqua  vltriolica  camphorata. 

Argent!  vlvi  purificatlo. 
Asungiae  porcinae  cusatiOo 

B. 

« 
Balfamum  ful^uris  barbadenfs. 
— — ^ —  fimplex. 
traumatic  uUi, 
anodynum„ 
faponaceum, 
Butyrum  antimoniio 


ffeiv  Names, 

Acetum  fcillae.    Lend. 
Hydrargyrus  cum  fulphuve.    j^ond^ 
Aqua  aluminis  compofita.    Lond. 

<:alcis.    Land. 

cinnamomi.    Land. 
Spiritus  cinnamomi     Lond. 
Deco6lum  hordei.     Land. 
Spiritus juniperi  compofitus.  !Lon^ 
A<jua  menthss  piperitidis.    Lond. 
Spiritus  menthje  piperitidis.    J^on.c 

Aqua  nienthae  fativs.    Lend. 
Spiritus  menthsE  fativse.    Land* 
nucis  piofchatz     Londo 
Aqua  pimento,     Lond. 

pulegii.     Lond. 
Spiritus  pulegii.     Lond. 

raphani  compofitus.  Lond. 
Aqua  rofs.    Lond. 

cupri  ammoniati.    Lond^ 
anethi.     Lond. 
Spiritus  anifi  compofitus,    Lond. 

carui.    Lond. 
Aqua  zinci  vitrlolati  cum  campho- 

ra.     Lond. 
Hydrargyri  purificatio.    Lond. 
Adipis  luillse  prseparatio.  Lond. 


Petroleum  fulphuratum.    Lond. 
Oleum  fulphuratum.    Lond. 
Tinftura  benzoes  compofita.    Lon^ 
Linimentum  anodynum.    Ed. 
Liniroentum  faponaceum*    Ed. 
Caiifticum  antimoniaie..    Ed. 


4I  2 


li^aiS 
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Names  Informer  PJtarmacopalas^ 

c.        ■ 


(Calx  antJiponii. 
Caullicum  aritimonjale. 

coramane  f&rtia«» 

iunare. 

Ceratum  album. 

citrinuns. 

epu].otieum. 
Chalybis'rubigo  praeparata. 
Cinnabaris  faftitia. 

Confeftio  cardiaca. 

Confeftio  Jsponica. 
Cornu  cervi  calcinatio. 
Crocus  mctallorum.' 


New  Nanufo 


Antimonium  calcmatum.    Lon'^. 
muriatOfh.    Londa 
Calx  cum  kali  puro.    Lond. 
"_C  Ar^entum  nitratum,    Lond. 

(^Sal  argeriti.     Ed. 
Ceratum  fpermatis  ceti.    Lond. 
refinae  flavEE.    Lond. 
lapidis  calaminaris.  Londo 
Fern  rubigo.     Lond.   ' 
Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  ruber*   L« 

C  Confeftio  atomatica.    Lond*. 

2  Ele Auarium  cardiacum.    Ed. 
Eleftuarium  Japonicum.    Edo^ 
Cornu  cervi  uftio.    Lond. 
Crocus  antimonii.    Ed. 


Decoftum  album. 

commune  pro  clyfterco 
peftorale. 

E. 

Eleftarium  lenltivum. 
Blixir  aloes. 

myrrhs  compofitum^ 
paregoricum, 
proprietatis. 
facrum. 
falutis. 
Emplaftrum    ex   ammoniaco    cum 
mercurio. 
antihyftericum. 
attrahens. 
cephalicum. 
commune. 
.-.■^  —  adhefivum. 

■ —  ^um  gummi. 
—  cum  mei curio- 
e  cyTnino. 
roborans. 
e  fapone. 
■flomachicum, 
vcficatorium. 


Dtcoftum  cornu  cervi.    Lend- 
-  pro  enemate.    Lond. 

hordei  compofitum.    Lo 


Eledtuarium  e  fenna.    Lond. 
Tin£lura  ialoes  compofita.     Lond. 
fabinas  compofita.    Lond. 
opii  camphorata.    Lond. 
Elixir  aloes.    Ed. 

ex  aloe  et  rneo.    Ed. 
Tinftura  fennas  compofita. 
Emplaftrum    ammoniaci   cum   hy- 
drargyro.    Loud.    " 
fostidum.    Ed. 
ceras.    Lond. 
picis  burgundlcae.    L. 
lithargyri.    Lond. 

—  cum  refma.   Lond. 

—  cum  gummi.  Lon; 
-^  cum  hydrargyro.  La 
cumini.     Lond, 
thuris.    Lond. 
faponis.  Lond. 
ladani.    Lond. 
cantharidiso    Lond. 

■•^  Emulfio 
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l^amet  mjbrmer  Pharmacopceicu- 

JSmuIfio  communis. 
Ens  veneris. 
Extraftum  catharticum. 

thebaitfum. 

Ferri  rubigo. 
Floras  benzbliiL 

martiales. 

zinci. 
Fotus  communis. 


Ne'Uf  T^amt. 


Lac  amygdalae.    X.on(3» 

riores  martiales.    Ed. 

Extradum  e  calocythide  compofii. 

turn.    Lend. 
Opium  purificatum.    Londo 


Ferri  Hmatuifa  praeparata.    Edo 
Flores  benzoes.     Lend. 
Ferrum  ammoniacak.    Lond.. 
Calx  zinci.    Lend. 
Decoftum  pro  fomento^    Lon«5a 


Hieja  picra. 


Puh'is  aipetlcus.    Londo 


Infufum  amarum  fimpleXo 
fennae  comrriuneo 

Julepum  e  camphora. 
e  creta. 
e  mofcho. 


Jnfufum  gcntianz:  compofitura.    Lo 
fennae  tartarifatum.   Lend, 

Miftura  camphorata.     Lond. 
cretacea.    Lond. 
mofchata,    Lond. 


L. 


Laudanum  liquidum. 

Linimentum  album, 

faponaceum, 
volatile. 

Lixivium  faponarium= 
tartari. 


TinAura  tbebaica.    Ed. 
Tjbguentum  fpermatis  cetx.    Lond, 
Linimentum  faponis.    Lond. 

ammonias.    Lond. 
Aqua  kali  puri.    Lond. 
kali.    Lond, 


M. 


Mel  iEgyptiacum. 

rofaceum. 
Mercurius  calcinatus. 

corrofivus  fublimatuSo 
— — — -—^  ruber, 
dulcis  fublimatus, 
emeticus  fiavus. 
prxcipitatus  albus. 
•  ruber. 


Oxymel  aeruginis.    Lond. 
Mel  rofse.    Lond.  • 
Hydrargyrus  calcinatus.    Lond. 

iriuriatus.    Lond. 

nitratus  ruber.  Lond. 
Calomelas.    Lond. 
Hydrargyrus  vitriolatus.    Lond. 
Calx  hydargyri  alba.    Lond. 
]M[ercuuu6  cortofivus  ruber.    Edin. 
Nitrum 


[      622      ]       , 
Names  tn  fbftn^  Pharmacopalat.  t^cv)  Kauis. 

NitruiA  vitrloktumc  Kaii  vltrloiicum,    I^ondt. 


Oleum  animale. 

pettolei  barbadenfis. 

terebinthins  £Etkereum„ 
Opium  colatum. 
Oxymd  fciUitkum. 

P. 

Philonium  Londinenfe« 
Pilulas  aromatica;. 
cocciae. 
mercuriales. 
pacificas. 
rufi. 
Pulvis  e  bob  compofitus. 

■ cum  opio. 

cephalicus. 

e  cerufla  compofitus. 

Doveri. 

fternutatorius. 

R. 

Rob  baccarum  fambuci. 


Oleum  e  cornubus  reftificatumc  Ed. 

petrolei.    Lond. 

terebinthinse  reftificatum.  L. 
Opium  purifioatum.    Lond. 
Oxymel  fcillae.    Lond, 


Confeftio  opiata.    Lond. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guaiaco.  Lon 

Pilulas  ex  colocynthide  cum  aioe.  E, 

ex  hydrargyro.     Edin. 

thebaicae.    Edin. 

€X  aloe  cum  myrrha 
Pulvis  e  creta  compofitus. 


cum  opio. 


Lofld. 
Lond. 
Lond. 


flernutatorius.    Edin. 
e  cerufla.    Lond. 
fudorificus.    Edjji. 
afari  compofitus.    Lond« 


Siiccus    baceae    fambuci"  fpiffatus- 
Lond.    Edinb. 


Saccarum  faturni. 

Sal  abfinthii. 

ammoniacus  volatilis. 


catbarticus  glauberi. 

diureticus. 

martis. 

lupellenfis. 

tartari. 

vitrioli. 

volatilis  falis  ammoniacio 
Species  aromaticae. 
Spiritus  cornu  cen'I, 


C  Cerufla  acetata.    Lond. 

l  Sal  plumbi.     Edin. 
Kali.    Lond. 

All?.ali  volatile  ejc  fale  ammoniapo. 
Edin. 

C  Natron  vitriolatum.    Lond. 

\  Soda  vitriolata.    Edin. 
Kali  acetatura.     Lond. 
Ferrum  vitriolatum 
Soda  tartarifata.     Edm. 
Kali.     Lond. 

Zincum  vitriolatum.    Lond. 
Ammonia,    Lond. 
Pulvis  aromaticus.     Lond. 
Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi.  Lonc!„ 
Spiritus 


C    <S*3     ] 


Names  tn  former  Phermaco^mlat. 

Spiritus  lavenduis  compofitus. 
fimplex. 

nitri  dulcis. 

■         glauberi. 

falis  ammoniaci. 

falls  ammoniaci  cum  calce 

vivo, 
falis  ammoniaci  dulci?» 
falis  marini  glauberi. 
Vinofus  camphoratus. 

vitrioli  dulcis. 


tenuis. 


volatilis  aromaticus, 
•  ■  fffitidas. 

o,ucci  fcoibutici. 
Sulphur  auratum  aritimonii. 
Syrupus  es  althsea. 

e  corticibus  aurantiorum. 
balfamicus. 
e  meconio. 
jrcf^rum  folutivus, 

-T. 


New  Names. 

Tin6tura  lavendulae.     Lend. 

Spiritus  lavendulae.     Lond. 
C  Spiritus  aetheris  nitrofi.     Lond" 
2,  Acidum  nitri  vinofum.   Edin. 

Aciaum  nitroftim    Lond.     Edin. 

Aqua  ammoniae.     Lond. 

Alkali  volatile  cauftieam.    Edin. 

Spiritus  ammonia.    Lond. 
Acidum  muriaticum.     Lond. 
Spiritus  camphoratus.    Lond. 
C  Spiritus  setheris  vitriolici.    Lond, 
\  Acidum  vitriolicum  vinofum.  Ed. , 
J  Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum.  L» 
\  Acidum  vitriolicum  tenue.     Ed. 
Spiritus  ammonia;  compofitus.    L*- 

fcetidus.     Lond. 

Succus  cochlearise  compofitus,  L, 
Sulphur  antimonii  prsecipitatum.  E. 
Syrupus  althsK.     Lond. 

corticis  aurantii.    Lond. 

tolutanus.    Lond. 

papaveris  albi.    Lond^ 

fofje.    Lond. 


TabdIsL  cardialglcse. 
Tartarum  emetlcum. 

jegeneraturaj 

folubile. 


viiriolatum, 

TJR<5lura  amara. 

antiphthificao 

aromatica. 

foetida. 

guaiacina  volatiliso 

ipecacuanha. 

japonica. 

jnartis  in  fpiritu  falis, 

melampodii. 

?habarbari  fpirltuofa. 


Trochifci  e  creta.    Lond. 
C  Antimonium  tartarifatum.  Loii.. 
\  Tartarus  antimonialis.    Ed. 
Alkali  fixum  vegetabilc  acetatum, 

Edinb. 
r  Kali  tartarifatum.   -Lond. 
X  Alkali  fixum  vegetabile  tartarifa- 
C     turn.    Ed. 
(  Kali  vitriolatnm.     Lond. 
X  Alkali  fixum  vegetabile  vitriola- 
i_     turn,  Ed. 

Tinftura  gentianse  compofita.   L, 
faturnina.     Edinb. 
cinnamomi  oompofita.  L. 
afas  foetidse.    Lond. 
guaiaci.     Lond. 
Vinum  ipecacuanhas.    Edinb. 
Tintlura  catechu.    Lond. 

ferri  muriati.     Lond. 
Tinftura  heliebori  nigri.     Lond= 

rhabarbari.     Lond. 
Vinum  rhabarbari.    Lond, 

Tin^lura 


C    ^H     1 


Isames  in  former  Pharmacopeias^ 


Tlndlura  rofarum. 

facra. 

ftomachica. 
Trochifci  bechici  albi. 

-—  nigri. 

Turpethum  minerale. 

.V.  u. 


New  Nctmes, 


Clnfufum  rofae.    Lbnd. 

\  rofarum.    Edin. 

C.Vinum  aloes.    Lond. 

\  Vinum  aloeticum.    Edin. 
Tinftura  cardamomi  compofita. 
Trochifci  amyli,  Lond. 

glycyrrhizae.    Lond. 
Mercurius  f.avus.    Edin, 


Vinum  antinioniaie. 

chalybeatuna. 
Uaguentum  album. 

album. 

ancipioncum. 

bafilicum  ftavum'. 

cceruleum. 

fortius. 

"  mitius. 

e  mercurioprjecipitato. 

faturninuin. 

fimplex. 

ad  vcficatoria. 


Vinum  antimonii.    Lond. 

ferri.     Lond. 
Unguentum  cerae.    Lond. 

e  cerufla.     Edin. 

e  fulphure.     Edin. 

refma;  iiavae.     Lond. 

ex  hydrardyro.     Edin= 

hydargyri  fortius.    L. 

- — — mitius.    L. 

calcis  hydrargyri  albff. 
Load. 

cerafTas  acetats.  Lond^ 

adipis  fuillac.     Lond. 

<^antbaiidls.    Lor.d- 


iin%l  LISH 
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Page 

Page 

A  CfeTATED  ceriifle 
/i                  kali 

451 

Aloes  focotorine    , 

122 

397 

Aloetic  powder  with  Iroii 

55^ 

quickfilver 

432 

withgualcum  ib. 

vegetable  alkali  398 

wine 

504 

Acetous  acid 

376 

Alum 

124 

fermentation 

37 

curd 

617 

Acids  in  general 

62 

burnt 

401 

aerial 

65 

purified 

ib. 

aqua  regia 

64 

Aluminous  earth 

59 

of  botax 

ib. 

Ainalgam  of  tin 

454 

muriatic 

374 

Amber 

291 

nitrous 

373 

Amber  julep 

540 

vinous 

476 

Ambergris 

125 

weak 

373 

Ammonia,  prepared 

387 

of  tartar  diftilled 

377 

Ammoalacal  copper 

455 

of  tartar  cryftallized 

376 

Ammoniacal  iron 

427 

elixir  of  vitriol 

403 

Am.moniacum  milk 

537 

vitriolic 

117 

Awemone  meadow 

261 

vinous 

473 

A  niraal  calcareous  earths 

59 

weak 

372 

matters  in  general 

54 

fait  of  borax 

403 

oil 

359 

J"^^P 

539 

Angelica 

128 

Aconite,  infpinatedjuic^of 

331 

Anife 

129 

Aerial  acid 

65 

Anodyne  balfam 

533 

^ther  julep 

540 

liniment 

ib. 

jEthiops  mineral 

443 

Antifteric  fpirit 

485 

Affinities 

67 

Antlmonlai  cauftic 

416 

Agaric 

Si8 

powder 

417. 

female 

^'9 

wine 

504 

Agrimony 

ib. 

Antimony     , 

129 

Alder 

122 

butter  of 

4x6 

Alexiterial  water 

465 

calcined 

4i<? 

Alkali,  fixed  foflil  purified 

387 

ceiLifle  of 

422 

fixed  vegetable  purl 

fied38i 

crocus  of 

410 

Alkanet 

128 

mariated 

All-fplce  water 

464 

nitrated  calx 

414 

Almond,  bitter 

127 

panacea 

423 

Almond,  fweet 

ib. 

precipitated  fulph 

ur  /ti8 

Aloes,  Barbadoes 

122 

prepared 

318 

caballine,  or  horCe 

ib. 

tartarifed 

419 

fetid 

ib. 

vitiified 

420 

Aloes  hepatic 

122 

cerated  glafs 

422 

4K 

Antj- 

E    n 


Antimony,  glafs    > 
Antiphthifical  tinfture 
Ants 

Aqua  regia 
Ardent  fpirit 
Argillaceous  earth 
Armenian  bole 
Aromatic  powder 

fpirit 

volatile 

tinfture 


Arfen 


vinegar 
mineral,  folution  of 


Artichoke 

Afarabaca 

Alii  tree 

Afparagus 

Attraftions,  tables  o£ 

Avens 

B, 

Balm 

vi^ater 
Balfam,  anodyne 

of  Canada 

of  copaiva 

ofGilead 

of  Peru 

faponaceoui' 

of  Tolu 
Barbadoes  tar 
Barberry 
Barilla 

Barkj  Peruvian 
Barley 

water 
BatLs 
Bay 
Beanss 
Bears-foot 

grape  whortltrberry 
Beet 
Betony 
Benzoine 

flowers  of 
Bezoar  ftone 
i^irch 
Bifmuth 


Page 

420 
528 
i^Q 

64 
471 

60 
149 
557 
485 
538 
512 
500 
138 
540 
172 

137 

190 

138 

70 

164 


229 
468 

532 

140 

ib. 

141 

142 

532 
143 
255 

J  46 

149 

I  JO 

201 

491 

S6 

2l3 

187 

198 

146 

ib. 

H5 

379 

147 

ib. 
148 


Biflort 
Bitter  infufion 

fweet 

wine 
Birth  wort 
Bitumens 
Black-cherry  water 

hellebore 
Bleffed  thiftle 
Bloodffone 
Blue  bottle 
Bohemian  bole 
Bole  armenic 
c^  Blois 
Bones,  earth  of 
Bougies 
Boxtree 
Buck-bea» 
Buckthorn 
Buglofs 
Burdock 
Burgundy  piteh 
Burnt  alum 
Burnet  faxifrage 
Butcher's  broom 
Butter-bur 
Butter  of  antimony 
Bramble 
Brooklimc 
Broom 

C. 

Cabbage 

bark  tree 
Cajeput  oil 
Calamine,  prepared 
Calamy 
Calcination 
Calcined  antimony 

quickfllver 

zinc 
Calomel 
Camphor 
Camphor 

water 
Camphorated  mixture 
fpirit 
fpirit  of 
tinfture 


495 

184 

504 

351 
58 
467 
S99 
361 

197 
181 
149 

ib. 

ib. 

59 

614.. 

>5^ 
298 
484 
152 

H3 

257 
401 
256 
267 
254 
416 
267 
H4 
193 


194 
J  59 

319 
154 
III 

413 
433 
45? 
438 
46 
156 
466 

535 

539 
wine  531 
ofopium536 


INDEX. 
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Camomile 

Camomile-flower  water 

Canella  alba 

Candy  carrot 

Caperbufh 

Caraway 

Cardamom  lefTer 

Carline  thiftle 

Carmalite  water 

Carpobalfam 

Catechu 

Cafcarilla 

Caffia 

of  the  cane 


water 


Caftor 

oil 

water 
Caffumunar 
Cataplafms 
Cataplafm  of  cummin 
of  muftard 
Catmint 

Cauftic,  common  ftrongeft 
milder 

ley 

volatile  alkali 
Celandine 
Centuary,  greater 

lefs 
Cerates 
Cerate  of  acetated  litharge 

of  calamine 

of  cantharides 

for  the  lips 

fimple 

of  Spanifh  flies 

of  fpermaceti 

of  foap 

of  yellow  refin 
Cerated  glafs  of  antimony 
CerufTe 

of  antimony 
Chalk  prepared 

julep 

mixture 
Chafte  tree 
Cherry 
Chervil 

water 


Page 
169 
467 
158 
182 
160 
163 
161 
162 

483 
162 
167 
164 
166 
S65 

463 

166 

347 
466 
166 
615 

ib. 
€16 
235 
386 

ib. 
3S4 
389 
170 
167 
168 
613 
614 
613 

ib. 
6i$ 
613 

ib. 
615 
61^ 

ib. 
422 

422 
319 
499 
535 
S19 
x68 
169 
466 


China  root 

Chocolate  nuts 

Cinereal  powder  of  mercury 

Cinnabar,  native 

Cinnamon 

M'ater 
Cinquefoil 
Citron 
Civet 
Cloves 

Clove  July-flowers 
Coating  of  glaffes 
Cochineal 
Coffee 

Colcothar  of  vitriol 
Coloquintida 
Colomba 

Colouring  matter  of  vegetables 
Colt's  foot 
Comfrey 
Comminution 
Common  decoction 
Compound  balm  water 


Page 

170 

153 

433 
172 

173 
462 

249 

173 
306 

163 

164 

81S 

173 
174 

430 

175 

ibo 

5i 

299 

176 
ie8 

490 
483 


decoftion  of  barley  491 
infufion  of  gentian  49^ 
juniper-water  480 

tinfture  of  aloes       510 
fpirit  ofanifeed         478 
of  horfe-^radiih  482 


ot  jumper 
Concrete  effential  oil 
Confediion,  aromatic 
cordial 

of  Damocrates 
Japonic 
opiate 
Conferves 
Conferve  of  arum 
of  chervii 
of  hips 
of  millepedes 
of  mint 
of  orange- rind 
of  rofe-buds 
of  rofes  vitriolated 
of  floes 
of  fquills 
of  wood-forrel 
of  wormwood 
Contrayerva 

K  3 


480 
46 

584 

5^6 
582 
58^ 

324 
326 

327 
iba 

ib. 
326 

325r 
326 
328 

327 
ib. 

325 
326 

176 

Copal 
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Page 

Page 

Copal 

176 

Dragon's  blood 

274 

Copper 

179 

Dropwort  hemlock 

188 

Coral,  red 

177 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

476 

Coraline 

176 

of  vitriol 

47S 

Coriander 

?77: 

Coftioary 

140 

,E, 

Cow  itch 

1H4 

Cowflips 

248 

Earths 

58 

Crabs-claws 

157 

Egg,  pullet's 

246 

Crabs-eyes 

158 

Elaterium 

339 

Creffes,  water 

234 

Elecampane 

185 

Crocus  of  antimony 

415: 

Electuary  of  caflia 

580 

of  iron 

431 

Japonic 

583 

Cryftallization 

loa 

lenitivq 

581 

Cryftalline  earth 

6^ 

of  manna 

582 

Cubebs 

178 

nitrous 

583 

Cummin 

179 

of  fcammony 

580 

Currants 

30^ 

of  fenna 

581 

Currant,  black 

265 

terebinthinate 

sH 

red 

ib. 

thebaic 

58? 

infpiffated  juice  of 

333 

tin 

588 

Curfuta 

181 

for  the  gums 

582 

Cyperus 

i^^ 

Elder,  black 

273 

dwarf 

184 

IX 

berry,  infpiffated  Juice 

of33i 

flower-water 

469 

Dandelion 

294 

Elixir  of  aloes 

510 

Date 

182 

of  aloes  and  rhubarb 

527 

Deadly  nightrtiade 

I44 

of  guaiacum 

521 

Decoftions 

486 

volatile 

ib. 

Decodlion  of  barley 

491 

of  health 

529 

of  catechu 

50& 

paregoric 

526 

.of  elm 

493 

facred 

527 

of  hartfhorn 

488 

of  vitriol,  acid 

530 

of  hellebore 

491 

—  fweet 

53^ 

of  marfh-mallows 

488 

Elm-tree 

304 

of  Peruvian  bark 

490 

Emetic  tartar 

419 

of  farfaparilla 

492 

Emulfion,  Arabic 

537 

of  feiieka 

493 

common 

ib. 

of  the  woods 

492 

iimple,  oily 

539 

for  fomentation 

49® 

volatile,  oily 

ib. 

for  glyftcrs 

ib. 

Endive 

18? 

Depuration 

99 

Englifh  herb  mercury 

150 

Devil's  bit 

23' 

Ens  veneris 

427 

Dill     " 

128 

Epithems 

616 

Dill-water 

462 

Eryngo 

186 

Diftillation 

105 

ElTential  oils 

35^ 

Dillilled  waters 

457 

Ellential  oil  of  anife 

35^ 

fpirits 

470 

of  camomile  flowers  364 

Dittany  of  Crete 

183 

caraway  feeds 

3.56 

Dog-rofe 

281 

Effential 

INDEX. 
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Papfe 

^ffentlal  oil  of  cloves  364 

of  cinnamon  365 

of  fennel  ib. 

of  Jamaica  pepper  358 

ofjuniper  357 

of  lavender  flowers  356 

of  mace  365 

of  marjoram  ib. 

of  mint  357 

of  nutmeg  366 

of  orange  flfins  364 

of  origanum  3^7 

of  pennyroyal  ib. 

of  peppermint  ib, 

of  rhodium  365 

of  rofcmary  3  , 7 

of  rue  366 

offaffafras  35'B 

of  favin  ib. 

offavory  366 

-oftanfy  ib, 

of  vegetables  45 

of  wormwood  364 

Euphorbium  186 

Evaporation  104 

ExprefTed  oils  346 

Expreffion  igy 

Exficcation  Ib. 

Extracts  334 

Extrafl  of  aloes  344 

of  black  hellebore  337 

of  black  hellebore  338 

of  broom  tops  ^37 

ofoafcarilla  341 

of  camomile  337 

of  coloquintida  33 S 

of  dandelion  344 

of  gentian  337 

of  the  heads  of  white 

poppies  338 

of  jalap  ^  341 

of  liquorice  337 

of  logwood  339 

of  myrrh  345 

of  opium  342 

of  Peruvian  bark  340 

»-,  with 

the  refm  ib. 


Page 

Extraft  of  thefeedsof  hemlock  338 

offenna  342 

of  wormwood  344 

Extraftion  58 

Eyebright  iS; 


J® 
227 
189 
236 

189 
193 

281 
114 


F. 

Farina  of  vegetables 
Feverfew,  wild 
Fennel,  common 

flower 

water 

fweet 
Fosnugrek 
Fermentation 
Fern,  male 
Fig 

Figwort 

Fir,  Scotch  or  common 
Fire ,  produftions  fro  m  vegetables 

ty      _  4» 

Fcetid  fpirit  of  ammonia  47  S 

tindlure  312 

Fixed  air  6§ 

vegetable  alkali  41 

vegetable  falts  ib. 

Flax,  purging             -  222 

Flag, .yellow         .  213 

Fleawort  260 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  waflied        40^ 

Flowers  of  zinc  455 

Foxglove  j8j 

Frankincenfe  2^7 

French  bole  j^g 

lavender           '  28!! 

Ffllitory  ^91 

Furnaces  ng 

Fufion  no 


of  rue 
of  favig 


337 

fb. 


Galangal 
Galbanum 
Galls 
Gamboge 
Garden  cucumber 
Garden  clary 
Garlic 
Gentian 


1-91 
ib. 

192 
ib. 

r.S 
20  r 

J2I 

i.9;> 

v'fvn'ip.rid'ir 
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Germander 

Ginger 

Gingfeng 

Glafs  of  antimony 

Glauber's  fait 

fpirit  of  nitre 
Goats  rue 
Gold 

Golden -rod 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony 
Gourd 

Grains  of  Paradife 
Gromwell 

Ground-ivy  *" 

Ground-pine 
Grofs  oil  of  vegetables 
Guaiacum 
Guinea- peppr 
Gum 

ammoniac,  the  prepara« 
tion  of 

ammoniac 

Arabic 

Arabic  tree 

elemi 

he 

maftich 
refin 

tragacanth 
Gypfeous  earth 

H. 
Hartfiiorns 

"H^rtihorn,  burning  of 
Harts-tongue 
Hedge-muftard 
Hemlock 

drowport 

infpiffated  juice  of 
Hemp 

agrimony 
Henbane 

Herbs,  drying  of 
Hermodaftyl 
Hips 
Hog's-Iard 

prepared 
jjoney 

purifying  of 
of  rofes 
of  f(^uills 


Page 
169 
306 
194 
420 
396 

373 
192 
140 
302 
413 
179 

«95 

223 
198 
170 

44 
195 

47 

319 
126 

196 
K15 
185 
215 
216 

?27 

48 
197 

60 

177 
520 
222 

^86 
171 

240 

332 
159 
186 
207 
320 
200 
181 
118 

319 
228 
321 

55^ 
55i 


Hops 

Horfe  chefnut 

Horehound,  white 

Horfe -radifti 

Hound's  tongue 

Hyffop 

hedge 

water 
Hypocyflis 

I. 


224 
200 
226 
263 
181 
209 
195 
468 
209 


61 
225 
284 
262 


497 
ib. 


Imperfe£l  metals 
Indian  leaf 
pink 
root 
Infufions 

Infafion  of  rbubarb 

of  rofes 

of  Peruvian,  bark  501 

of  tamarinds  withfenna  496 

Infpiffated  juices  330 

Ipecacuan  211 

Iron  1 87 

filings  of,  purified  323 

Ifinglafs  210 

Ivy  197 

Jack  by  the  hedge  120 

Jalap  209 

Jamaica  pepper  256 

Japan -earth  210 

Japonic  tindlure  516 

Jeffamine  210 

Jerufakm  oak  151 

Juices  328 

Jujubes  214 

Juniper  268 

K. 

Kali,  pure,  water  of 
Kermes  grains 

mineral 
Kino,  gum 

L. 

Lac,  gum 
Laudanum 
Ladie's  bed-ftraw 

mantle 

fmock 


383 
214 

423 

215 

216 

217 
192 
120 
161 
Laudanivpis 


I 
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E      X. 

Laclanum,  liqiud 

5^5 

Marjoram,  wild 

Lavender 

218 

fweet 

Lead 

1258 

Marlhmallows 

Lemnlan  earth 

149 

Martial  asthiops 

Lemon 

J22 

flowers 

peel  water 

465 

Mafterwort 

mfpiflaed  juice  of 
Lentifc  tree 

333 

Maftich,  Syrian  herb 

219 

May-liily  water 

Leopard's  bane 

<32 

Mayweed 

Lettuce,  garden 

217 

Mcadowfweet 

llrong-fcentcd 

ib. 

Meafures 

Lilly,  white 

221 

Mechoacan 

white  water 

239 

Medicated  honeyl 

qf  the  valley- 

222 

Medlar  tree 

Lime  tree 

297 

Melampodiutn 

Lime  with  pure  kali 

386 

Melilot 

water 

498 

Melon 

Linflus  lenitnt 

583 

Mercury 

Liniments 

601 

herb 

Liniment  of  ammonia 

608 

acetated 

Wronger  609 

calcined 

Lintfeed 

223 

cinereal 

Liquid  ambar 

ib» 

with  chalk 

laudajmm 

525 

muriated 

Liquorice 

»94 

mild  muriated 

Litharge 

22$ 

nitrated 

Liverwort,  eryngo  leaved 

220 

Pie  nek's  folutioK 

afh'coloured  ground  219 

purified 

Lobelia 

223 

red  precipitate 

Logwood 

220 

red  fulphurated 

Lopez  root 

262 

fublimate 

Lovage 

219 

folution 

Lunar  cauftie 

424 

fimple  folution 

pills 

426 

fweet 

Lungwort,  fpottfed 

261 

with  fulphur 

Lupines,  white 

224 

white  calx 

Lutes  > 

S6 

white  precipitate 
vitriolated 

"  M. 

yellow 
Metals  In  general 

Mac* 

224 

Mezeron 

Madder 

266 

Milk 

Magnefia  alba 

59 

Mild  muriated  quickalv^ 

alba 

405 

MiUefoil 

calcine^ 

407 

Minerals  in  general 

Maidenhair  , 

298 

Mineral  acids 

Mallow 

225 

calcareous  earths 

Mandrake                 5 

ibc 

oils 

Manna 

226 

Mifletoe 

Marigold 

^5$ 

Mithridate 

631 

Page 
246 

124 

43«> 
427 
210 
226 
46S 
177 

304 

91 

227 

552 
230 

»99 
228 

229 

201 

230 

432 

435 
ib, 

434 

43J 
440 
441 
448 
432 
441 
44^ 

435 
438 


438 

443 
442 

ib. 
44S 

Ib. 

60 
230 

440 
231 

5S 
62 

59 
58 

302 

586 

Meneywoit 
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Moneywort 

238 

Oil  of  eggs 

348 

Monk's  hood 

117 

of  flax-feed 

347 

Motherwort 

161 

of  foffil  tar 

35^ 

Mother  of  thyme    . 

283 

of  hartfhorn 

390 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 

493 

of  muftard-feed 

347 

©f  gum  tragacanth 

494 

of  turpentine 

359 

of  ftarch 

493 

of  wax 

366 

of  quince-feed 

494 

of  wine 

363 

Mugwort 

136 

Ointments 

60 1 

Mulberry 

231 

Egyptian 

609 

Mullein 

300 

anodyne 

ib. 

Muriatic  acid 

374 

antipforic 

607 

antimony 

416 

bafillcon 

ib. 

quickfilver 

435 

blue 

605 

Mulk 

232 

digeftive 

610 

mixture 

536 

epifpaftic 

60s 

feed 

114 

for  cancers 

610 

Muftard 

297 

.    for  the  haemorrhoids    ib» 

feed 

283 

laurel 

ib. 

Mutton-fuet  prepared 

319 

of  acetated  cerufle 

604 

Myrrh 

233 

of  calx  of  zinc 

602 

Myrobalans 

ib. 

of  cerufle 

604 

Myrtle 

234 

of  elder 

607 

of  elemi 

604 

N. 

of  hog's  lard 

of  infufion  of  can- 

602 

Natron,  prepared 

387 

tharldes 

605 

Navew,  fweet 

234 

of    nitrated  quick- 

Nephritic wood 

235 

filver 

6a6 

Nettle 

304 

of  quickfilver^ 

dead 

218 

ftronger 

605 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony 

414 

weaker 

ib. 

filver 

424 

of  Spanifli  flies 

603 

quickfilver 

441 

of  fpermaceti 

607 

Nitre                             . 

236 

of  fulphur 

ib. 

purified 

396 

of  ftorax 

611 

Nitrous  acid 

373 

of  tar 

606 

diluted 

fb. 

of  tobacco 

611 

Noble  liverwort 

200 

of  tutty 

608 

Nutmeg 

238 

of  verdegris 

602 

Nux  vomica 

239 

of    white    calx    ol 

quickfilver 

li). 

O. 

of  white  hellebore 

604 

of  yellow  refin 

607 

Oak 

262 

faturlne 

604 

Oats 

138 

fimple 

6e8 

Ochre,  yellow 

239 

firaple 

602 

Oil  of  almonds 

347 

onion 

612 

of  amber                       £603 

378 

^ax 

603 

of  chacolate  nuts        ^ 

348 

white 

604 

Ointment 
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Ointment  yellow 

Page 

Paj;e 

606 

Pills  of  corrofive  fubliraate 

577 

OHbanura 

240 

of  elaterium 

576 

Olive 

ib. 

of  gambojje 

577 

Onion 

168 

foetid 

576 

Opium 

241 

of  gums 

573 

OpopanaS: 

242 

of  jalap 

574 

Orange  curafToa 

139 

of  opium 

ih. 

Seville 

ib. 

pacific 

ib. 

peel  vvater 

465 

Plummer's 

ib. 

Orris  florentine 

213 

©f  quickfilver 

573 

Orchis 

278 

of  fquilis 

$15 

Oxyinel  of  garlic 

554 

ftomachic 

ib. 

of  meadow  faffron 

553 

of  tar 

578 

of  fquilis 

ib. 

Thebaic 

574 

of  verdegris 

ib. 

Piftadiio  nut 

239* 

peftoral 

554 

Plantain 

258 

fimple 

ib. 

Plafters 

592 

Oyiler  fhells 

296 

Plafter   of  ammoniacuna  with 

quickfilver 

593 

P. 

antihyfferic 

595 

bliltering 

593 

Palma  Chrifti 

265 

blue 

597 

Palm-tree 

247 

of  Burgundy  pitch 

ib. 

Panacea  of  antimony 

423 

of  cantharides 

593 

Paregoric  elixir 

S26 

common 

595 

Pareira  brava 

24S 

of  corrofive  fublimate 

600/ 

Parffey 

^SS 

for  corns 

599 

Parfaeps 

249 

of  cuinmin 

or  deadly  nightihade 

594 

Peach-tree 

ib. 

599 

Pearl  afhes 

269 

defenfive 

598 

Pellitorj'  of  Spain 

262 

of  fcenugrec 

6oci 

of  the  waU 

249 

fcetid 

595 

Pennyroyal 

261 

of  frankincenfc 

598 

vfafer 

464 

of  hemlock 

599 

Peony 

241$ 

of  henbane 

600 

Pepper,  long 

257 

of  ladanum 

595 

Peppermiat 

229 

of  litharge' 

ib. 

water 

463 

with  gum 

595 

P(;rfe6l  metals 

-60 

with  mercu- 

Peruvian bark 

250 

ry 

566 

Pharmaceutical  opera  tioas 

94 

with  refill 

597 

apparatus 

78 

fnercurial 

ib. 

Pijewort 

'  170 

of  mucilages 

60© 

fills  aeth'iopic 

571* 

of  pitch 

ib. 

of  aloes 

ib. 

faponaceous 

598 

with  myrrh 

ib. 

foap 

ib. 

Backer's 

576 

fticl'ang 

597 

common 

572 

ftrengthciiing 

598 

of  colocynth  with  alots 

ib. 

of  waj 

594 

fflf  copper 

ib. 

Polypody 

259 

4 
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Pomegranate 

^95 

Preparations  of  antimony 

411 

Po]plar,  black 

359 

of  iron 

427 

Poppy,  white 

247 

Prepared  kali 

31$ 

red 

348 

Preparations  of  lead 

450 

Potafhes 

41 

of  mercury 

431^ 

PotaHi,  Ruffian 

172 

of  filver 

424 

Powder,  aloetic 

SS^ 

of  fulphar 

408 

with  iren 

ib. 

of  zinc 

455 

with  guaiac 

ib. 

Piimrofe 

260- 

anthelmintic 

562 

Prune 

ib. 

aromatic 

557 

Puff-ball 

224 

of  arum  compound 

563 

Pulps,  extraftion  of 

321 

of  afarabacca 

5^57 

Pare  kali 

386 

cephalic 

ib. 

Purification  of  white  vitriol 

456 

of  ceruffe 

ib. 

Purified  opium 

342 

of  chalk 

55^ 

fal  ammoniac 

404 

with  opium 

559 

Purflane 

260 

of  contrayerva 

558 

Putrefedive  fermentation 

3» 

of  crab's  claws 

ib. 

digeftive 

564 

Q^ 

of  Dover 

559 

dyfenteric 

564 

QuafTy 

262 

Thebaic 

5^5 

Quick  grafs 

195. 

of  fenna  compound 

562, 

Quicklime 

^5S 

fponge 

5^5 

Quickfilver 

201 

flcrnutatory 

557 

with  chalk 

434 

ilyptic 

562 

purified 

432 

fudorific 

559 

Q^uince 

181 

tin 

453 

> 

of    tragacanth   com- 

R. 

pound 

562 

fumigation 

564 

Raifins 

3<54 

for  infants 

ib. 

Rafpberry 

266 

of    ipecacuan     com- 

Red corrofive  mercury 

441 

pound 

559 

precipitate  mercury 

ib. 

of  jalap  compound 

ib. 

lead 

45« 

againft  the  bite  of  a 

.  fulphurared  tj^uickfilvex 

444 

naad  dog 

563 

Re(5lified  oil  of  amber 

361 

of  myrrh  conjpound 

560 

oil  of  turpentine 

359 

nitrous 

5^5 

Spirit  of  wine 

286 

opiate 

S6f> 

Refined  liquorice 

345 

Peruvian  purging 

5^5 

Regenerated  tartar 

398 

of  fcammony 

560 

Reims                                     47 

.  3f4 

with  aloes 

561 

Reil  harrow 

241 

with  calo- 

Rhubarb 

263 

mel 

ib. 

wine 

507 

Precipitation 

103 

Rhododendron 

264 

Freoijaitated  ^^Iphll^ 

410 

P^hapontic 

ib. 

of  anti- 

Rlce^ 

246 

mony 

418 

P*.:c?  water 

469 

Rob. 

INDEX, 


<535 


Page 

?age 

Rob  of  elder  berries 

33 » 

Saunders,  red 

J  75 

Rocket 

185 

yellow 

ib. 

Rock-oil 

254 

Savin  water 

469 

Rochelle  fait 

401 

Savory,  fummer 

27S 

Rofe  damaflv 

265 

Scabious 

279 

red 

ib. 

Scales  of  Iron  purified 

32* 

conferva  of 

326 

Scammony 

279 

tindlure  of 

497 

Scorbutic  juices 

330 

Rofemary 

266 

Scurvy-grafs,  garden 

J74 

Rofe  water 

.465 

fe* 

ib. 

wood 

2-21 

•Scots 

151 

Roe 

267 

-compound  juice 

Rupturewort 

2GO 

of 

329 

Huil  of  iron 

428 

Sea-  colewort 

151 

prepared 

.32* 

mofs 

175 

Scbeftens 

28 1 

S. 

Self-heal 

260 

Sacred  elixir 

527 

Semi-metals 

61 

tinfture 

504 

Seneka 

281 

Saffron 

;I78 

Senna 

28^ 

baftard 

163 

Shavings  of  ir*n  prepared 

428 

meadow 

.174 

Shepherd's  purfe 

152 

Sagapenum 

269 

Silefian  earth 

149 

Sage 

273 

Silver 

i3i 

water 

470 

Sim,arouba 

283 

Sago 

269 

Siinple  diftilled  waters 

457 

St  John's  wort 

208 

infufion  offenna 

495 

Saline  aromatic  fpirit 

538 

mercurial  folution 

448 

julep 

540 

fpirit  of  lavender 

480 

matter 

48 

Skerret,  creeping 

283 

■Sal  ammoniac 

570 

Slaters 

231 

polychrell                ^ 

395 

preparation  of 

321 

Salts 

270 

Sloe 

260 

Salt,  fixed  vegetable  alkali 

Smallage 

131 

purified 

381. 

Snake-weed 

i48 

of  amber 

360,  378 

Sneezewort 

261 

purified 

ib. 

Soap,  white,  Spanifh. 

276 

ofhartdiorn 

272,  390 

common,  foft^  black 

ib. 

of  lead 

451 

Soapwort              ^ , 

277 

of  milk 

402 

Soda 

4- 

of  filver 

424 

■  Solomon's  feai 

t76 

of  forrel 

402 

Soluble  tartar 

400 

of  fteel 

429 

Soluilon 

94 

of  tartar 

380 

of  arfenlc 

540 

fea 

272 

of  corrofive  fublimate  438 

Sanicle 

275 

Sorrel 

116 

Saponaceous  balfam 

532 

wood 

224 

Safaparilla 

377 

Southernwood 

114 

Saffafras 

278 

Sowbread 

136 

Sauce  alone 

120 

Spanilh  flies 

•59 

launders,  wj»lte 

375 

Spearmint 

22^ 

4 
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;^pearmlnt  water 

464 

Spfedwell,  male 

3.01 

Spermaceti 

284 

Spignel 

230 

Spikenard 

234 

Spirit  of  ammonia 

477 

compoiTiitl 

538 

fuccinated 

ib. 

antideric 

48? 

aromatic 

ib. 

of  cacaway 

479 

of  cinnamoH 

ib. 

of  haitfhorn 

285 

of  lavender 

386 

of  mindererus 

399 

cf  nitrous  sether 

476 

of  nutmeg 

481 

of  orange-peel 

485 

of  penny-royal 

482 

of  peppermiot 

48a 

of  piniento 

481 

of  rofemary 

482 

of  fal  ammoniac 

388 

of  fal  ammoniac  with 

quicklime 

389 

cf  fea  fait 

374 

of  fcurvy-grafs 

484 

of  fpearmint 

481 

of  vitriol,  weak 

372 

of  vitriolic  aether 

473 

com- 

pound 

538 

of  wine,  reftified 

286 

proof 

287 

Spirituous  caraway  water 

479 

cinnamon  water 

ib. 

.  Jamaica  peppcrwater  48 1 

nutmeg  water 

ib. 

pepperraint  water 

480 

Sponge 

287 

burning  of 

322 

Squill 

280 

vinegar 

499 

Squills,  drying  of 

321 

Stavefacre 

2S8 

Steel 

187 

comfits 

227 
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